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•Alexander  Jones,  A.  M.*  •  St.  Mary's  Co.  V<i.- 
•Blaib  Marshell, •••• 

1837. 

Dbbateb, > John  A.  Wills,  A.  L. Pittsbitrgh,  Pa. 

Obiginal  Obator, James  Armstbong,  A.  h.-'Xeio  Lisbon,  Ohio.  •  • 

Composer, Taomas  W.  Gbats^n, Washington,  A.^  •  •  • 

Selsct  Obatob, Joseph  F.  Ibobs,  U.  S.  A.  * 

_ Dpti^Mby.k^.QOglC:  . 


Debatbb, •••• 

Obiginal  Obatob,  • 

composeb,  •  • 

Select  Obitob,-'^ 

Debates, 

Obiginal  Obator.* 

composeb, 

Sblbct  Obatob, •• 


•  Hartford,  Conn. 
'  Washington,  Pa. 

.  yeuKtrk,  y.  J. 


Zanesnile,  Ohio. 


Huntingdon,  Pa. 

•  AUeghmg  City,  Pa. 

•  PiUsbm-g,  Pa. 

do. 

•  Petersburg,  Va. 
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1840. 

DsB4TCB, -  -^  — *-* -^AinrKL  O.  Pbppard,  a.  L. « .-^  WajriM  Cotmty,  Ohio. 

O&ioiiiaL  Oeatob, A.  Wood*  Paitl,  M. D ...^«.  Wketlmtrt  Fa* 

C0MPO8K&, RxiD  SrswAmi, -^^^^^  Eri«,Pa. 

SxLBCT  Oratoii, ....H..^ John  R.  Wilson,  M.  D ».- »  ITMAtii^rcii,  P«. 

1841. 

I>SB4TEX,^^»«.«.^» ITiLLUMP.  HARtBIX,  ........ ^ 

OuoiiiAL  Obatoe,  .  .^.^^  William  J.  Wills, ^ . . » 

Coxposxs, . .  ^*«  ^^»^ ....  Lxwis  C.  H.  Finitbt,  A.  L ~  Aeeomaek  €«.  t4t. 

8BLacT0mAT0K,.'^w....N.T.PireB,  A.  L.  »^... Jii«<<iJ«pp<. 

1842. 

Dbbatbe,.*  ^^  ,^*** Jiro.  H.  S.  VALLAKDHieBAX,. . . .  jViri0  JAthm^i  OM». 

OmioiMAL  OsATOE, .  •^. » Wm.  Gratsoh.  . ..  »*^  ^^^. . . .  Washi$tgtotij  Pa, 
CoMPMRR, .««-» ^ «.^ Oxo.  S.  Hart, ^^^  ».- .« .-^^^       do.  do. 

BSLICT  OSATOR,. . .  ...^•^EdOAR  WOOM,.  .« .^  .^  »^  ^. . .. 

1843. 

Debatrb,  ..^.-. .^J.  Scott  Morrison,  A .  L. — ***  Mononfohtta  Ctfjr,  Pa. 

Orioikal  Orator,  . «N.  F.  PxroH, «—  «.-..— MisHssippi. 

CbMPOfXR,^.«.^^^««..»jDS.  S.  Morrison,... ^..^^...^  itfoMon^oAeto  Ctty,  Pa. 
SsLKCT  Orator, ^.--^^Alez.  M.  Gow,.^...^  —  ^.^.^  Washiiigto^^Fm. 

1844. 

Beratxr,  ^....^....^.^.^N.  C.  M^Farl and,. ^.«.^ .-.««...  M<mongahelm Citff^  Pa, 

Original  Orator, ..Andrew  Hopeins, .< . .  .^  .^  Waskingtont  Pa. 

CoMPOiBE, RoB*T  C.  Waleer,..^.^.....^.^  Bltzobethtoinij  Pa. 

SsuCT  OraxoBj .^^  ^ . . . .  Cbarlis  Woobt^ard,  .^-. » . . . .  Maumeo  Ctty,  Ohio. 

1846. 

DxBATXB,  . .^^ . . . .  Lyman  W.  Pottbe, « ..  iVew Xt«6<Mi,  Oito. 

Orioinal  Orator, Sa'lm  F.  Charlto n, - .. ...  .^  Wtit  AUxandtr^  Pa. 

Composer, .«^ .« . .^ Alex.  Feboits, .  ..... .^ ........... .  JttcAmomf ,  7a. 

SblbctObavob,. AxBz. M.  6ow,  .^^» ......  W^ahtHgton^ Pa. 

1856. 

DxBAixB,  Cephas  Geeoo, . 

Obioinal Obatob,^.^. - ►.Sam'l  F.  Charlton ^ ►..^ ...  Wtst  AUxanitr^  P0. 

Composes, .-James  N.  Murdobr, .- «  Parktrsburg^  Ya, 

Select  Orator, Jamzb  H.  Hopeins, WoikingtoH^  Pa. 

1847. 

Bebatsb,  ......««.*.-i-,W.M.  Obb, .^ WayM  Co.t  Ohio. 

Original  Obatoe, Wm,H«M.  Puset,...*^ Bast  BtihUlum^  Pa, 

CoMPosEB«...^».....4^.-J.  G.  Jacob.. ^...« Wellsbur^h^  7a. 

Select  Obatoe, .«^- .......  James  H.  HopkIns, —  "Waskingtony  Pa. 

1848. 

DSBATXB,  — ♦*- . . . .  .^ .  .* W.  K.  Wiggins Oxford^  N.  d. 

Obioinal  Obatoe L.  C.  Jvdson,^.«..» ^.^^  Waskingtont  Pa.  ^   , 

COMPOSEB, .»«-.....  J.  FOSSTTHE, .-.*«....  1HHll*lffr-9%.    ^ ^-t^^  ' 

Select  Orator, .^.^^....R.  F.  Bdnting, .....«.«.•.»...««  Hookiuntm,  Pa.  ^ 

1849. 

Debater,  ..«..--..,-,. — John  F.  Hobnish,...-» Crreenshurgt  Pa. 

Obioinal  Obatoe,  ^....Jas.  M>Connell, «  New  OrUamyLa. 

CoMPosEB,.^...^ .^. — . .. .. A.  H. CAroHT, . . ..  SHt^  Pa. 

I      Select  Obatoe,...  .^,^ . .  ..H.  A.  C.  Hoblitkell, .^ .-.  SlixabetktowHj  7a. 

1850, 

f       Dbbatsb,  .*.♦« ..  .^ F.  W.  Lacy,  . . .-. -  Ptnn  Yan,  Yates  Co.y  N.  Y. 

I       Original  Obatoe, Jas.  H.  Hopkins, Waskingtonj  Pa. 

CoMPCBEB,.^^.- ......Fbesman  Brady,  ....^ do.  do. 

BslbctObatob,.... .«.«*•  Jab.  W.  M'Clannaran, Sei^ordtPa. 

1851. 

Debater, ...-.•.-^♦...T.  W.  Looeabd,-— ►•- X^aa^e^t^tfO. 

Obioinal  Obatoe, J.  E.  Belch, .^ .. ..  .^^.^  Martinsburg^  Blair  Co.  Pa. 

Composer, S. Ramsey, IslandCreek,  Okio. 


^m 


zed  by  Google 
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BBCVftAB  HIBBiaS. 


NAMB8. 


BBSIDEVGS. 


1814. 


AvDBBW  0.  Pattsbsoh^  D.  D. 
Alex.  Qillelaxb,*  A.  M. 

AVDKBW  PaOS, 

F.  J.  Lb  Motitb^  M.  D« 
James  Paob, 

WiLLLUi  Hbatoic/  a.  H, 
Jacob  Wolf,  M.  G. 

BOBEBT  M'LBABy 

Albxaitdbb  CuiriniiOBAXy  M.  Q, 
James  KobikboX} 
Hugh  Fergus^ 
WiLLLiM  Rebd,  M.  G. 
Holmes  Hooub, 
Fbbdbbick  Smith,  A.  L. 
Mabccb  WiLsor,* 

William  Mobebwbll,*  A.  M. 
Jacob  Kozad,  M.  Q. 
Jamb  Spebb,  M.  D.     - 
Alex.  Smitb, 
William  Cook, 

JOHB  SMTTHy    A.  L. 

Altbbd  Cabtbb,  a.  L. 
Abdbbw  Todd,    M.  G. 
William  Nbsbit,*  A.  L. 
JoHB  Bi.  Swbbbt/  a.  II. 
Hob.  Chablbs  Oqlb/ 
Matthew  Fullebtob, 
HoBATio  Yablbab,*  A.  M. 

JoHB  S.  Gabbbt,* 
Dayid  Cabsob,  a.  L. 
Samuel  Woods,* 
JoHB  C.  Abmistbab, 
Jambs  Ibtib,  A.  L. 
Thomas  Hoob, 
Jambs  Dotwiddt,  M.  D. 


1815. 


New  Luhimt  OfM. 
Manqfieid,  Ohio. 
SbmbenoilUy  Ohw. 
Wcuhingtan,  Pa, 
Stettbenville,  Ohio. 
AmaiuUiyKif. 

CotMMy  IndtOHM. 

IFA«e/ifv,  Va. 
Jacksonville,  lUinoiu 
LUOe  Rock,  Ark. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Calcatta,  Ohio. 
Pittsbwgh,  Pa. 
Chamhenbwgh^  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Va. 

PUtsbva-gh,  Pa. 

Indiana. 

PitUUargh,P^ 

B^ffaloe,N.  Y. 
SmithvilU,  Pd. 
Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Hemmingbwrgh,  Kjf. 

Richmond,  Va* 
bowerset,  Jt^. 


1816. 


BMmors,  Mi. 

WashingUnt,  Pa. 
Chambersburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Burlington,  Uweu 
Houston,  Texas. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Independence,  Mo. 
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ITAJISS. 
WiLLUjf  Gull,  A.  L. 
WiLUAX  M' Cooks, 
R088  Wells,  A.  M. 
Cai>wallai>eb  RnrooLD,  A.  L. 
JOHK  Hoos, 
JoHH  8.  GAsm,  M.  D. 
Joseph  Yanleas,  A.  L, 
Chables  Wobthikotow, 
Henbt  Duncak,  a.  M. 
James  Willlamson,  A.  M. 

A.  S.  T.  MOUNTAIH, 

Akbbew  B.  Likn, 
Dewitt  Andebson, 


bbsidbnob. 
TaUahasBee,  Fhrida. 
Florence^  Ala, 

Fhiladelpkiai  Pd, 

BlainvtUe,  Pa. 
Baltimore.  W. 
EmmeUburgh,  Md. 
Lexington^  Ky, 

PUUburgh,  Pa. 
Trentorif  N,  J, 
Allegheny,  Co.,  Pa. 


1817. 


Geoboe  Tillman, 

Cabsius  Cabteb, 

John  S.  Hombb,    £x-Gov.  Micb. 

Samuel  S.  Neel/  A.  M. 

Mease  Smith,    A.  M. 

Joshua  Moobe, 

John  Peebles, 

Alex.  Williamson, 

Thos.  Duncan,*  A.  M. 

huoh  koontz,*  m.  g. 

JohnNeelt, 

John  P.  Paull,  A.  M. 

John  Mubdooh,  Sr.,  A.  L. 
John  Mubdoch,  Jr., 
Joseph  J.  Wbigut,  M.  D. 
John  Hagebty, 
Isaac  Gibson, 
Rose  Pentecost, 
Ebmond  Stanbubt,  a.  L. 
William  Smith,  A.  M. 
James  Rollin,  M.  G. 
James  Reed, 

WiLLLUf  Wauoh,  a.  !#• 
Edmund  G.  Ship,  A.  M. 
Philo  S.  Nobton,  a.  L. 
JoHK  K.  Kelset, 
Jacob  Ptatte,  M.  G. 
Fbancis  L.  Laibd>  M.  G. 

Geo.  W.  Thompson,  A.  L. 
Dayid  Babbeb,  a.  L. 
Thomas  R.  Jennings,  M.  D. 

RiCHABD  ReISIN,  M.  D. 

James  Wood,  A.  L. 


1S18. 


1819. 


1820. 


ZanesvilUy  Ohio, 
Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 
Fauquier,  Va. 
IbbevilUy  Lou, 
Accomac,  Va. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Butler  Co,,  Pa. 

C(  « 

Washington,  Pa. 
Washington  City,  D.   C. 
Parkersburgh,  Va, 

Parkersburgh,  Va. 

Ohio. 

MaysvtUe,  Ky. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 
Zanesville,  Ohio, 
Charlestoum,  S.  C, 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 
Zanesville,  Ohioi 
Pennsylvania. 
({ 

Illinois. 
Indiana  Co,,  Pa. 

Wheeling,  Va. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
APKeesport,  P«. 
St  Louis,  %ti,ed  by  Google 
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ITAHBS. 

BUIDBNCB. 

Jaxbs  Smith/  A.  M. 

8t.Ltmi»;Ma. 

DaTID  CsOGKBBy  M.  D. 

Zmua^  Oki^ 

Wjllum  Waixacb.  M.  Q. 

JUuhU.    ■ 

AintED  Bbashbb,  M.  D. 

Liifcyttt9.  Pariah,  La. 
1821. 

H.  B.  ToMumoH^*  A.  L. 

Cumberhnd,  Md. 

LaOKAMD  ROBBSTl, 

WathingUm,l^ 

Hugh  Waixacb,  A.  L. 

lOmaU. 

J.  K.  ILlsok/  M.  D. 

UnimOawn^Ttu 

W.  HlLTOH,  M.  G. 

WaakingUm,  Pb. 

Obobob  Flbmoto/  M.  D. 

fra«Aw^,P». 

Wheeling,  Va. 

CooPBB  Bobbbts, 

WaahingUm,  Co.,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Pattbbbob/  a.  L. 

Bnoka,  Co.,  Va. 

Lexington,  K}f, 
1822. 

Adam  Co.,V%, 

Tromab  Livwostob,*  a.  L. 

Pittabm^h,Tt^ 

Wm .  B.  JoHKSoir, 

Caiumbua,  Ohio. 

Jas.  p.  Hbitdbbsob,  M.  D. 

EUtabethtown,  Pb. 

Jos.  Smith,  A.  M. 

Wa^ingUm,  Pa. 

Hob.  Isaac  Lbbt,* 

fl                   u 

M.  C.  CuKimroHAM, 

Beaver,          « 

J.  C.  BTCOLLOUOH,  M.  D. 

Lewiatown,      ** 

Gbobge  Ashman, 

ConneUaviUe,  « 

Samubl  D.  KEaruBDY,* 

Uniontown,     «* 
X823. 

Samtbl  M'FART.Ain),  A.  L. 

Washtngton,  Pa. 

B.  S.  Cummins,*  M.  D. 

Concordia,  Mias, 

Jambs  Blahb,  A.  L. 

Columbia,  Ark. 

Pattbbsoh  OmcBB, 

Natchez,  Miaa. 

Bobbbt  Bbattt, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Hamilton  Wallacb, 

Indiana,  Pa. 

Jambs  Smith,  A.  M. 

Ugonier,  " 

J.  W.  Habbis, 

Waahingicn,  Pa. 

Jambs  Gbat, 

i(            « 

D.  Pbntbcobt,  a.  L. 

«            « 

Gbo.  W.  Achbson,*  a.  L. 

«            it 

WiixiAM  Tatlob,*  a.  L. 

«            « 

Jacob  Jennivos,*  A.  L. 

Indiana  Co.,** 

TnOS.  S.  HiTMBICKHOtJSB,  A 

L.                Coahocton,  Ohio. 

Danibl  Babrbb, 

Natchex,Miaa. 

J.  G.  MONTOOMBBT,  A.  L. 

Pennaylvonia. 

J.  M.  OUPHANT, 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

T.  L.  Laibd,  M.  G. 

Waifneaburgh,  Pa. 
1824. 

J.  F.  J.  MiTTAO,  A.  L. 

Souih  Carolina. 

Geobgb  W.  Stbean, 

WaahingUmYiL. 

T.  S.  Shiblds,  a.  L. 

«             <c 

K.M'GonM, 

Knox  Co.,  Ohia.        ' 

IT 
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KAM158. 

Wm.  S.  M'Maste^b,  a,  U 
John  MiLLiQAVf 
JoHV  Digest,  M.  G. 
Wilson  Mamhali.,* 

A.  W.  AcHEsoN,  A.  L. 
f    John  Acheson,* 

I    Joseph  Ritneb,  Jh.,*  U.  S.  A, 
i    Thomas  Acheson,  M.  D. 

W.  B.  Smith,  M.  G, 

John  Scott, 

John  Mitchell,  M.  G. 
-    Jamss  Dale, 
I    Jambs  Jennings, 
I    Hugh  Wilson,* 
■     Sam'l  Colter,  M.  D. 

Chasles  M.  Bandall,  A.  !<. 
I    Jacob  Smith, 
I    Benjamin  Bamsat,  A.  L. 

B.  T.  Weight,  A.  L. 

Bobebt  Bamsat,  M.  D. 

A.  B.  SwEiTZER,  U.  S.  Att'y, 

G.  A.  HuMRIdLHOUBB, 

John  L.  Dawson,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Hon.  S.  L.  Blainb> 

Hon.  Lewis  Stebnbod,  A.  L. 

Boss  Black,  A.  L.* 

£.  H.  Caldwell,  A.  L. 

B.  H.  Shannon,  A.  L. 

C.  B.  M'COLLOUGH, 

B.  S.  Appleoatb, 
John  Stockton,  M.  G. 
B.  Biddlb,* 

Benjamin  Sawhill,  M.  G. 
John  Brownlbb, 
J.  B.  Btbnb,  a.  L. 
William  Wilson,  Jb., 
B.  F.  BmDLB,  M.  D. 


besidencb. 

^ew  Orleansy  La, 

iS  cc 

^fansfield,  Ohio, 
Washington,  Pa. 


1825. 


Washington,  Pa. 
SteubtnviUt,  Ohi^ 
Washington,  Pa. 
Westmortland,  Co.,  Pft, 
Greene  Co.,'Btu 
Washington,  Pa. 
Jefferson,        " 
Voylestoion,     ** 
Washington,  ** 
C(  «c 

SteuhenviUe,  Ohiom 


J85J6. 


1827. 


Washington,  Ps. 
Pittsburgh,      " 
BrovmsmUe,    " 

MaysvUle,  Ky. 
Wheding,  Va. 
Mouougahda  City,,  Pa^ 
Wheeling,  Va, 
Kentucky, 

Washington,  "^u 
Brooke  Co.,  Va, 
Cross  Creei,  Pa. 
CarlisU,.         «« 
Chicago,  HI, 
Washington,  Pa. 
Fauquier    Co,,  Vcu 
PUtsburgk,F9L. 
Monongaheia  City,'PtL. 


tJ,  JU.  JCA&XIA., 

1830. 

wasMingionf 

Jambs  Gabbbtt, 

Washington,TB. 

H.  WOOBS, 

Wheeling,  Va, 

Wx.  M'Kennan,  A:  L. 

WashingtonyVA. 

Sam'l.  D.  Callahan,  H.  G. 

Eklton,Md, 

John  L.  Cook, 

Washington  Co,^  Tg. 

Gbo.  Gordon,  M.  G« 

Frankfort, 'Pa. 

Hugh  Wobkman,* 

New  Orleans,,  La, 

Bobebt  Caldwell,  A.  L. 

Washington^F^.^  by  GoOglc 

/ 
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Isaiah  Smv,  A.  L, 

Abjtxb  Jacksov,* 

Nicholas  MrBRAT^lL  G.^Proffltsng. 

Jobs  lirrcHSLLy 

Wm.  Koojits,* 


1831. 

Hon.  Jamxs  Coopbb,  U.  8.  So. 
J.  B.BAn, 

jAHESPSHBTy 

S.  P.  CuMKOiS}  A.  L. 

J.  HUJ.AM, 

A.  0.  Hasshxav, 

A.  K.  GimxB,  A.  L. 
Wm.  Gaxxbtt,  A«  L. 
Gso.  P.  QAJOLTOiry 
WicSamplb, 
J.  J.  Maxchavb,  M.  D. 
J.  H.  Stbwaxt. 
J.  M.  BoGOS,  M.  G. 
Amdmmw  Booos, 
Jas.  Pattbhsov, 
Datid  Wishast, 

B.  WooBS,  A.  L. 
D.  Sample, 
H.  C.  SviDKB,  A.  L. 
William  Decamp,  A.  L. 
Daeibl  Elliott,*  A.  L. 
James  Obb,  A.  L. 
Sam'l.  L.  Russell,  A.  L. 
Jacob  Millsb,  A.  L. 
Ibtike  Wilsov, 
F.  F.  Slatjcakeb^  A.  M. 

C.  C.  Kawe,* 
Wm.  V.  Datis, 
J.  B.  Labcb, 
C.  Weibich,* 
JoHB  Shields, 

JoBATHA2f  D.  Leet,  A.  L.,  Mem.  Leg. 
Alex.  Mubdogb,  A.  L. 

Wm.  Goshoee, 

1832. 


bbsipebcb. 
WJmliug,  Vm. 
Hartford,  Conn, 
WaAington  Co/%c 
Ohio  Co,,  Va. 
Watkingtpn^Ttu 

Weuhns^  Co.,  Pa. 
ZoAetmlU,  Ohio. 
Omeordia,  Miu, 
W<ukinyio»,l?A. 

M  U 

ZametvUU,  Okio. 
WaAin^Um,  Pa. 
Carlid€,        « 
lowcu 

Unianicwnf  Tiu 
Harruburtfh,  Pa. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 

Belmont  Co.,  Ohio. 
Flormce,  Pa. 
PittMbwrgh,  Pa. 
Wathingtvn, " 
Chamb€r$burg,  Pa. 
WelUburg,        To. 
Pittsburgh,        Pb. 
WashingUm,      ** 
Bedford,  « 

Uniontown,        " 
New  Orleans,  Lm. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  ** 
Chamb€r*bm-g,T^ 
Mereersburg,      *♦ 
Washington,      «* 
Beaver  Co,,       « 
Washington,       << 


Wheding,  Va. 


Thos.  p.  OmcEB,  A.  BL 
J.  B.  M'KEaniAjr, 
Kat.  Hooo,  a.  Ih 
J.  B.  Tatlob, 
Wm.  Dbhass,  H.  G. 
Sam'l.  Madlet,  M.  D. 
Wm.  Ahdebsox,* 
Dayid  Pool,  A.  L. 
T.  N.  Lawe,*  a.  L, 
Eoir.  Jas.  Dihigak,  LLD. 
Sam'l.  Wilsok,  Jr., 


Montgomery,  Ala. 
«    BrownsvUle,  Pa« 
Ohio. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Washington,  Pa* 
Lewistown,     ^' 
CalaUta,  Ohio. 
Harritburg,  Pa. 
Chamhershurg,  Pa. 
Beaver  Co.,       « 

Digitiz#«byV^OOQlC 
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ITAMSS. 

BBSmSHOB. 

W.  L.  Laffbbtt,  M.  D. 

DovtTf  UH* 

D.  Blais,A.L. 

HunUngd^n,  Pa. 

Isaac  Wobbbu.^ 

Ckester,          " 

Wm.  Bbadlbt, 

FranJdin  Co.,  Ps. 

H.  C.  MOOBB. 

Beoi^er           « 

PhXUF  DODBnKSB) 

Wellsburg,  Va. 

F.  T.  G.  Bball, 

Ciark^ntrg,  Md. 

aDiTW, 

rorJfeCo.,Pa. 

S.  NBL80V, 

tt            c« 

S.  Chambbbs, 

Mercenbwrg,  Ps.. 

£.  Blaib, 

WettmoreUmdCo.,'^^ 

WoBKMAK  Sample, 

Fairjieid,  Iowa. 

Wm.  Vickebt,* 

Beaver,  Vti 

Pbahkxin  Dun  am,  M.  D. 

Fennstflvanioi 

Holmes  M'Clay, 

Lewistowny  Fa. 

WiLUAM  Hughes, 

Cincinnati^  Ohio. 

Joseph  Eebb, 

AUeghemf  Co.,  Pa. 

WiLUAM   MaBSHMAK, 

Ohio.     . 

Lewis  Robbbts,  A.  L. 

Waynesburg,  Pa. 

E,  M.  Satebs,  a.  L. 

1S33. 

MiCHART.  WOLP, 

Washington,   ** 

J.  H.  Bebbyhill,  a.  L. 

Barrisburg,     " 

M.  A.  Hatwes,  U.  S.  a. 

ConnellsvilU,  Tenn. 

W.  L.  Massy, 

((             « 

Jas.  M*Lban,  a.  M. 

WaMhington,Vtu 

John  Wnsojr, 

«           u 

W.  L.  LlNDSET,* 

West  Middletom,  Pa. 

William  T.  Joynes,  A.  L. 

Petersburg,  Va, 

L.  L.  JoYNBSs.  M.'  D. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Hbaton  Hill, 

Greene  Co.,  Pa. 

Stbphbr  Blachley, 

Washington,  « 

A.  M'Lean  Scott, 

C.  M.  P.  Hexby,»  M.  D. 

Sam'l.  K.  Dawson,  U.  S.  A. 

David  Wolp, 

R.  M.  JouBS, 

Wm.  S.  Boyeb,  a.  M. 

Alex.  Jones,*  A.  M. 

Lbwis  Bauohan, 

Oliyeb  Obmsby, 

BiCHABD  CbAIOHBAD,  M.  G. 

Geo.  E.  Bowdoin,  M.  D. 
JoHK  B.  BowDonr, 
Sam'l  D.  Hendbbsov,  M.  D. 
Edmund  M'Kdcnby,  M.  G. 


B.  T.  fiCKiBBOv, 
B.  H.  Koontz,  a.  L. 
Wm.  Wobkman, 
S.  MUBDOCH,  M.  D. 


1834. 


Licking  Co.,  Ohio, 
Charles  «      Va. 

Washington,'Btk, 
St.MaryU  Co.,Md. 
Harridmrg,  Pa. 
Sl  Marfs  Co.,  Md. 
Frederick      "      " 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cttrlisle,Ta. 
Northampton,  Co,  Va. 
tt      tt 

Accomack  Co.,  Va., 
Harrisbttrg,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Ta. 
Washington,  Pa, 


Richmond,  Va. 


;oG)gIe- 


m 
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E.  C.  West, 

T.  W.  GRAT809,  Ed,  Wtih.  Ex. 
Kiirirc  Mabshaxl, 
Uicajuo)  J.  LAwmc5CE,  M.  1). 
Thoxai  C.  LAwn^rcE,  A.  L. 

ROBT.  M.  WiLLIAVS, 

Alfbed  Caldwell,  A.  L. 
BuniEL  Salw  ,• 
Wji.  E.  AuftTLx/  A.  L. 
Jai.  H.  WirrTK, 

L.  J.  GOFFIGtX, 
JL  W.  fiSEBEST, 

•Xr^M  Zexoleb, 

Jos.  F.  iBoars,*  U.  S*  ▲. 

HL  M.  HsKDEBSOsr, 

XlCOABD  HeKOEBSOX, 
Jomi  C.  UoWBLLy 
X«BT.  H.  CCMMOIS,  M.  IX 

dr^fl^  A.  Wills,  A.  L. 
KOBT.  M.  CaUx, 
BoET.  A.  Touxo,  A.  H. 

TnOJCAS  HUITTEB, 
ClA  Moo  BE,  K.  1>. 

<0.  F.  MooBE,  A.  L. 

•StM.  DUHGAir, 

A.  Bbuce, 
•Geo.  T.  jAEYtEs, 

C.  "C.  SXEWAEt, 

IT  AS.  Abxstbo5o,  A.  L. 
Alex.  Wxlsox, 


:■  ! 


■SSIDEECE. 

fpenj  C&unt^fV^ 
TToMmptoB,      *^ 
Pemnsylvemia. 
Cumberiami,  M. 

Montgomtrji  Ca,^  ML 
Wktdingy  Va. 
WoMking^  County,  Md. 
Pittdfwy,  Pa. 
Wdshingtom  ComtgfTtL 
•Acccmac,  Va, 
Northampton  Co,,  Ko, 
Jeffenon  Co.,  Va. 
Canon&btwg,  Pa* 
Accomae,  Va, 
Woikington,  Pe. 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Whsding,  Va. 


IS35. 


183&. 


«EO.  W.  M0B&4X,  Brig.  (ieo.  U.  S.  A. 

JonX   COBNWALL, 

Jacob  Dagcb, 
Clabke  M'Dowell, 

AlMUIBALD  M'ElROI,* 

Josx  M 'Call, 
Wm.  Daog,* 
au6(7stvs  m.  cuoe, 
J.  K.  BoTEB,  A.  L. 
JoBir  Shaefeb,  M.  D. 

W.  D.  MOBGAW, 

Mattiiew  H.  Clark,  M.  D. 

William  Montgomeby,  A.  L. 

Matthew  Caret, 

Jaxes  Eoontz, 

J.  J.  Joh:tson,* 

WtLET  H.  Oldham,  A.  L. 

James  Bell, 

Joux  Hughes, 

C.  C  Bembergeb,  ^L  G. 


Pittiburgh,  To. 
9ncki  Co.,  Pa. 
Northampton,  Co,  Va, 
Washington,  Pa. 
WdiMburg,        Va. 
Stfubenville,  Ohio. 
Beaver,  Pa. 
Maryland. 

Northampton  Co.  Va. 
Fairfhx,  Va. 
New  Labon,  Ohio. 
Louisiana. 

WoMhington,  P<2. 


Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Boston,  Misi. 

Ohio. 

New  York. 

Harriabwrg,  Ps« 

Elixabethtown,  Alkg.  Co,  Ptt. 

New  Litbon^  Ohio. 

Washington,       ** 

Philadelphia,  Va. 
Washington,    ** 

Grcoft  Creek,  Va. 
Pennsylvania. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
OA,p.   dby^OOgie 


1» 
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HAME8. 

bbsidbnoe^ 

West  Uberi^y  Vcu 

O.  Vf.  M'Ksmf  Ay 

HilUbarongh,  Pa, 

8.  COKNEB, 

((                 « 

B.  P.  Lake,  Bf.  D. 

Wcahingtmt^VtL, 

G.  Walacb  WGmiTX,  A.  L. 

it             u 

NOBTON  W  GiFFIN,  A«  L. 

t€                it 

Wm.  S.  BiressLLy 

New  LMm,  (Mio. 

WirM'K.MoBOAN^M.D. 

PhOade^U,  Pa. 

1837. 

Jcmir  BuunBT,  M.  G. 

O/Uo  Co.,  Va. 

Thomas  Alusoit,  M.  D. 

Pennsylvania, 

J»HN  M.  BUKE, 

WaahingUm  City,  D.  (X 

J^HN  A.  ITCUBDT, 

a             it 

Samubl  HsFBirBVy 

Georyetown,  ram 

James  Fox,  A.  L. 

Hvmittttown,  Pa. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

JOSBPB  BOQEBSy 

Washington,  Pa. 

Sabiubl  Gastov/ 

Washington  Co,,  Pa,. 

WoM>  Paull,*  M.  IX 

Wheeling,  Va. 

S.  C.  Peppabi>,A.L. 

Wayne  Co.  Ohio, 

J.  H.  STCoMBSy 

Washington  Co,,  Pa, 

CC                      <C            (. 

Geob««  AcHEsefC,  A.  L, 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 

B.  S.  Hewitt, 

Huntingdon  Co.  Pa. 

WiLUtAaC  COLMSBT,  M.  G. 

New  Albany,  Indiana,. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa, 

JOflK  M.  BUSHFIELD,   . 

Ohio  Co.  Va. 

Washingten  Co., Pa,. 

I»AAC  N.  WOODUE, 

Wisconsin  Territory, 

Abthub  Watsoit, 

Accomack  Co.,  Va., 

GiLLBTT  WaTSOK, 

c<         a 

Jas.  B»  Blocksom,  a.  L. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 

James  Botce, 

Washington  Co,,  Pa,. 

A.  C.  Scott, 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 

Geo.  B.  M'Comb^, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

rBAKKLM  MOOBE,  M.  Gv 

Beaver  Co.,' Pa, 

W.P.Habshb,  M.  G. 

Allen  Co.,  Ohio, 

David  Reed,  A.  L. 

Piiisburgh,  Pa. 

Alexakdsb  Blaib, 

WashingWn,  *^                                    ^ 

J.  Bdssell  Wilsok,  M.  D. 

i 

J.  WaAJLBB  BAKKDr, 

Wooster,  Ohio, 

WiLLSAM  Gbatson,  A.  L. 

Washington,  Pa, 

Jasv  Bankin,  St.  Tbeo. 

Canonsburg,    " 

E.  T.  Bbookes,  M.  a. 

Vemumt. 

Sob.  Abtab,  A.  L. 

T.  VwJi^Ly 

Washington, 

1838. 


Wm.  J.  WiBLS,  Ml  Di 
J.  L.  Wills,* 
Jas,  Scott, 
J.  W.  Whitmat, 
Beed  T.  Stbwabt,' 


Pittsburgh,  Va, 

<«  .: 

Washington  Co.,.        *' 
Pennsylvania. 
Erie,  Pet, 

«igrt^^  by  VjOOQIC 
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KAXS8. 

rbsidbkcb. 

Wm.  Grahak, 

Pennsylvania, 

J.  M.  Pd6h,  Prof.  If  ath. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Ja8  C.  Achesov, 

Washtngtm,  Pa, 

Oswald  J.  B.  Fixubt,  M.  D. 

Accomacy  Va. 

Lewis  C.  H.  FDniST, 

((          «< 

JoHV  Gkote, 

fjmcaster,  Pa. 

Jacob  Okotb, 

(C                 (C 

Jambs  Haspbr, 

ZaneojiUe,  Ohio. 

Gbo.  S.  Hart,  A.  L. 

TaOMAS  HAZLSTf!, 

Dat»Marplx, 

*t           u 

Jajos  M'ComiBix,  M.  Dl 

IndkmsL 

JOSBFH  MbAHS,  a-  L. 

SteubeiwaU,  Okk. 

B.  C.  Bbowv,  a.  L. 

Brook4  Co.   Va.  . 

Wm.  UiLET, 

Aecomacy  Va. 

JoHjr  A.  Smith, 

FlormceyFtL. 

W.  B.  Stewart,  1£  G. 

Samdbl  Wbiricv, 

WoMkimgton  Co.,  Pa. 

LbWU  B.  WiLUAlfS, 

1839. 

Nathakiel  T.  Pugh,  a.  L. 

MissiiSf^pi. 

JoKM  Brown, 

Ohio. 

Avbbbw  M*DojrALO,  A'  I" 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Absalom  Baird,  U.  S.  A. 

West  Point. 

Isaac  E.  Eatoit,  A.  L. 

'  Morristown,  Ohio. 

Wm.  M.  Reed, 

Washington,Ttk. 

Jomr  B.  WiLLLiMS,  K*J^ 

Mercer  co.     ** 

Jambs  Miller, 

(C             i(           u 

Wm.  B.  Oliver, 

Woshington,  Pa. 

Daxiel  Blachlet,  SttU  Senator. 

H.  P.  BTMicbael,* 

Washinffton.Vsi. 

0.  WlTHROW, 

Pennsylvania, 

C.  P.  Wolcott, 

StenbenvUle,  Okie. 

Granville  S.  P.  Brown, 

llrginia. 

John  Robinson, 

Westmoreland  Co:,  Pa. 

John  T.  Browklee,  St  Thco. 

Canonsburg,              « 

Huon  W.  Tenkor, 

Washington,            ;« 

John  N.  Wilson, 

Louisiana. 

Joseph  Gallagher, 

Pittsburgh,        Pa, 

Allen  T.  Bters,  U.  S.  N. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Thomas  Mitchell, 

Washington  Cd.,  Pa. 

John  Charlton,  M.  D. 

«<           t( 

B.  W.  Sharp,  A.  L, 

BoonsviUe,  Mo, 

John  Allison, 

Washington  co.,  Pa, 

Geo,  W.  Miller, 

(C                   ((       (( 

RoBT.  L.  Wishart,  U.  1>, 

ClaysviUe,           « 

W.  H.  Steward, 

\ew  York. 

C.  A.  Bltthe, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  M'Clain, 

Florence,  Pa. 

Franklin  W.  Knox, 

Wheeling,  Va, 

James  Murdoch, 

Washington,  -P^qqIc 
Pontiac,  Mich,       ^ 

Zbph.  B.  Knight,  A.  L. 

w 
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MAJCSB. 

RiCHABjo  C.  SrocToy,. 

JOHX  C.  HAATTSQBy 

Angus  Chutb, 
Thoms  Hazlett,* 

SaHTORD  C.  HoSKIKflOlCy 
J.  CHAPLUr, 
ObaDIAB  LAVCUriTTy 

JosEVB  S.  Braddocx, 
Davii>  ATBrtak, 

J.  DlCKEB8<»Cy 

Jambs  L.  Pattbbso2(« 
D.  W.  Eluott,  , 

ROBBBT  ITAtLB^ 

Israel  Ward, 

Hajolton  Bell,* 

K  J.  Haxkokd,  BC  G*. 

JoBK  Clarke, 

T.  H.  Bell» 

John  W*  Rolltvb, 

B.  B.  Chaplis, 

J.  D.  Wheeler, 

A.  M'Iltaihb,  St.  Thccx 

Joseph  S.  Browk, 

W.  F.  Hajulton, 


Akdrew  Hopkiks,  a.  L«. 

John  8.  B.  Kuntb,  Si.  Med. 

James  H.  Menown, 

J.  Scott  Morrison,  A.  L. 

Geo.  H.  Outer^  A.  L. 

William  Arbucklb, 

W.  M.  Baird,  St  Lftw. 

AixAM  C.  Morrow, 

Alex.  M.  Gow.  Ht,  Law. 

J.  H.  NB6LBT> 

0.  J.  Knro,  St  Theo. 

G.  i.  Curtis,* 

Elias  Flennikbn  Podd^ 

Samuel  Barr, 

John  M.  Dinsmore, 

John  Gut, 

J.  B.  Leach, 

H.  W.  Mains, 

James  Buchanan, 

Theodore  Woopts, 

Samuel  M'Dowell, 

John  L.  H.  Vallandingham. 

Edgar  W.  Woods, 

Thos.  S.  Lbason,  M.  G. 

Charles  M.  Gilket, 

W.  S.  Welch, 


J84.01. 


1841. 


RESIDENCE. 

Chtontoira,  Pk.   * 
WashingtoUf  " 

WaskingUm,  Pa^ 
Tyler  Co.  Va^, 
Washington^  Pa. 
Brooke  Co.^  Va. 

Washington    qo^^Pa,. 
Westmoreland "      " 
Washingtm     «      « 
Florence,  " 

Martin^urgy .  Ohio, 
Washington  co.^  pa. 
(jicking  Co.,  Ohio. 
Washington  y  Pa.        ^  ^ 
iVini;  York. 
Ohio. 

Washington  cs.^  P% 
Missouri. 
Washington^  Pa. 
Ouemseiff  Ohio. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,         « 
Ginger  HiU,      ^. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 
HfmtmgahdqL  City,  Pa^ 
Washington,  *.* 

Accomac,  Va. 
Washington,  Pa. 


Butler  Co.,     •* 
Allegheny,  Co.,  Pa, 
Michigan, 
Amity,        Pa, 
Pittsburgh,    « 
West  Alexander,  Pa, 

Parkersburgh,  Va, 

Man^ld,  Ohio. 

Greene  Co.,  Pa. 

Missonrij 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 

Missouri. 

Butler  Co.  Pa, 

Centreville,  " 

Butler  CO.    d\h\\\ze6  by  Google 
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VXMEB. 

JoHV  ITPaklahd, 
RobkstW.  Haxlbtt, 
Jajcss  CuiacjNS,  St.  Med. 
SjlMukl  Skox^kass, 
gxoxgb  popb, 
J.B.M'Kekkjln. 
Walkeb  Thompsov, 

JOBN  A.  Ra3(KIN, 

Saxuel  a.  QrutoKk^ 
Jobs  8.  Dte» 
F.  B.  DnrtiiORB, 
Habbison  Elliott,  A.  M. 
Wm.  Pottbb, 

0.  U.  MiLLEB,  M.  G. 

Cephas  Chttoo, 
John  B.  KBEPPt,  St  Law. 
Datid  Potteb, 
Thomas  H.  Mobbow. 
John  Kbbb, 

BOBEBT  M'GlELBT,*  U.  S.  A. 
W.  p.  RlCHABDSOK, 

Thomas  H.  Diksmobs, 
Thomai  Stobeb, 
EsrocH  Weight, 

EOBEBT  C.  WaLKEB, 

Alee.  Febous,  Prof.  Rich.  CoL 

Neal  Q.  BLAnrs, 

Thomas  Mcae8>  St.  Law. 

W.  C.  Apami, 

James  Paull, 

John  D.  Bbowv,  6t  Law. 

W.  B.  Haoans,  St.  Law. 

Bewj.  W.  Allee, 

Jambs  Fobst^hb,  St  Tbeo. 

Wm.  J.  Bbowe, 
Jambs  M.  Pbtob,  St  HU. 
Alex.  M.  Jacos,  A.  L. 
Johe  G.  Jacob, 
Spbhob  H.  Lamb, 

A.  6.  SjEBixoEB,  St  Law. 
Samubl  T-  CHABLTim,  St.  Med. 
Chablbs  a.  Woobwabd, 
Lewis  Mobbis, 

B.  v.  SiMEBAL, 

£.  L.  Blaieb,  Jr. 

Wm.  T.  Smith, 

James  Smith, 

Jack  Twteobd, 
!    Lawbeece  Judsok,  St  Lair. 
[   Isaac  Lttlb, 


|S42. 


BESIDEECE. 

MoHongakela  City,  Pa. 

Woihingtony  « 

Wheeiing,  Va. 

Ohio  Co.  Va. 

Yazoo  cittf,  Miu, 

BrownnUUy  Pa. 
«  ti 

Wmhingtony  Pa. 

Bodtr  Co  ,  ra, 
Waaiiington^  " 
West  Altxandfr,  Pa. 
Mariintimrg.,  Ohio. 
h'aMhingtomy     Pa. 
Westmoreland,  '* 
prownsville,      " 
((  i( 

Washington y  Pa. 
«  u 

Westmoreland,  *' 
Oreensiurgh,    " 
Wash.co.y        <« 
West  Alexander.  Pa, 
^nongahela  Citi/y  ** 
WashtngUm  co.,      " 
KHzabethtown,         << 
Richmondf  fa, 
Broumsvilley  Pa. 
SteiAenvilU,  O^i^^ 
Armstrong,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  y^. 
Kingtrooat  '* 


1843. 


Washington  co.^  Pi^, 

Augusta,  Va, 
Pittstfwrgh,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Va, 
Welklntrg,  Va. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Parkersburgh,   Va, 
Alexander,  Pa. 
Maumee  City,  Ohio. 
BroumsmlU,     Pa, 
Union  Vale,  Ohio, 
BroumsvilU,  Ttu 
Blairsville,     « 
Washington,  Ptt. 
Amanda,  Kg. 
^  ^    iOh 


k 
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NAMK8. 

11.  Btkks  Kuhns,  St.  Law. 

X.  N.  PUMPURKT, 
BODBRT  XlCCOLS, 

l1bwi8  luttin, 
Wm.  Jameson, 
4oHK  Stanard,  St  Law. 

Wx.  HUGHBB, 

Wm.  L.  Patterson,  St  MeJ. 

Wm.  H.  H.  M.  Puset, 

Thombi  Niccols, 

Thos.  Lloyd  Moore^  St  Law. 

Gardner  Scott,* 

Wm.  C.  Warren, 

Wrat  Gratson,  St  MbD. 

Datid  Acheson,  Jr., 

L.  A.  Haoans, 

S.  M.  Anderson,  M.  G. 

J  AS.  C.  M'CCLLOUGII, 
BOBBRT  GiLMORE, 
J.  F.  COOFBR, 

Jambs  G.  Blaike.  Prof.  Lang. 
Wm.  a.  Gitting.^, 
Wm.  Jackman, 
F.  M.  M' Clash  sr, 

CHESTBRriELD  KoDll, 

N.  N.  Waterman, 

Thos.  B.  Seariokt, 

John  W.  Chandler, 

Sidney  Bbdtord,* 

Ltman  W.  Potter,  A.  L. 

Jas.  p.  Fulton, 

Bbnj.  Stbwakt, 

J.  Y.  LbMotnb,  St  Law. 

Lataybtte  Markle,  St  Law. 

Sam'lM'Grew, 

David  Hardy, 

Wm.  B.  Waterman, 

A.  J.  M'Nulty, 

Wm.  F.  Looan,  St  Med. 

Jas.  N.  Murdoch,  St.  Law. 

JouH  C.  Sfbncer, 

Alex.  W.  GsmriTH, 

Shritbr  D.  Stbwakt, 

Joshua  Jackman, 

£d.  J.  Morgan^ 

M.  H.  Hats, 

R.  £.  Williams, 

Franklin  Lindley, 

John  N.  Lindley, 

Sam'l  Faslbt, 

Amram  PbtlliM. 


residbhcx. 
Greensburgf  Pa. 
WelUburg,  Va. 
WestNewUm,Ftu 
AlUgheny  Co,,  Pa. 
West  Middletown,  Pa. 
PUtsburgk,  Pa. 
Salem  ^Roatk,  '< 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
EoMt  BeOdekem,    << 
BeilvemoHf  " 

Clarktburg,  Va. 
WtlUlmrg,       « 
Erie,  Pa. 
Wathington,  Pa. 
1844. 

Birmingham,  Pa. 
BrandonvilU,  Va, 
Butler  CO,,  Pa. 
Pigeon  Creek,  Pa, 
Ohio  CO.,  Vo. 
Brownsville,  Po, 
West  Mil.  Inst.,  Georgetown,  K^ 
ZanesviUe,  Ohio, 
Washington  co,,  Pa. 
^rL  Pleasant,        «* 
IHtUurgh,  «    . 

it  it 

Fayette  co,,  " 

Westmoreland  CO,,  Pa. 
Pans,  Kg, 
Xew  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Monongahtla  City,  Ta, 
Mercer,  ." 

Washington,  " 

West  Newton,  '* 

it  u 

Woostcr,  Ohio, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
BlairsvilU,    « 
Westmorland  co,,  Pa. 
Parkersburgh,  Va, 

Virginia, 
Vniontown,  Pa. 
Washington  co.,  Pa. 
DunningvilUy      ** 
Washington,        ** 
Kentucky, 
Wash.  CO.,  Pa. 
Athens,  Ohio, 
Wtuh,  CO,,  Pa. 


1815. 


EUcrslie,  GstfT  "  — ^^' 


le 
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Gio.  W.  Phillxp9» 
1.  L.  Chakdlsi, 

O.  M.  MlLLSB, 

W.  H.  Mabxli, 

Jomr  C.  P.  Smith,  St.  Likw. 

JiMsa  Paull, 

PiTKR  Griffin, 

Cha8.  a,  DmjLTOy 

Sam'l  Harpbs, 
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Fultony  Pa. 
Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 
Hillsborough,  Pa. 
West  Liberty,  Ohio  Co,,  V 
Kingwood,  Va. 
Uniontown^  Pa. 
Hayesville,  Ohio. 

Maple  Creek,  ^a. 
•,innadale,  Va. 
•Armagh,  Pa. 
Amity,  Pa. 
Bellevernon,  Pa. 
Cherokee,  Logan  co.  Ohio. 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa, 

it  it 

Finleyville,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Dalton,  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 
Zanesville,  Ohio, 
Washington,  Pa. 


Greensburgh,  Pa. 
Beaver  co.        " 
West  Middletown,  Pa. 

UigitizedbyV^QOgiC" 
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I  J;>.sli'Jr  J:u'lu:i:in,  K^st  I^ikc.  !i>ni.  Fa. 

Jolm  (i.  J.u  ob,  n^t'/folx^r:;,    7  a. 

!  I/iwrcii.'O  JtaNon,  //  t'^/t.  (O.  la. 

!joha  Kdly,  JVhcrlln'^,  I'a, 

j  W.  B.  K.-niit  dy,  Finlrj/riU.^,  Pa, 

Ijolivar  G.  K  r'\r  ps,  Pjruir,i,\vilU\  '* 

J.  X.  Lntj'uy,  Bhtlrsvi^fc,  lud.  co.,  Pa. 

lUrl.i.rd  II.  L.-'N  JPushinKfon,  Pa. 
j  Jrihn  V.  ].^^  I\h»yiir,  "'  '^ 

J.  H.  Lor. or.  Clarion  CO. ^       *• 

j  Lif:.yfMtc  .\iarlvlc,  IVtst ,noreuLnJ,  co..  Pa. 

I  (;.M.  Miller:  f/Vv/  .Vc//7^;/f, 

!  (ieo.  W,  ^'lihr,  JJrofrnsri//<', 

W.  M.   Miller,  IVcsi  )/t(jrvUnicl  co.^ 

H.  K.  Miller,  MihrauhiCy  JJ'l^consla  Tcr. 

j  Jolia  M'KriHKui,  lVashiu>j;toa,  Pa. 

i.I.  Henry  M'Kee,  AV.  Louis,  Mo. 

j  Al.^x,  E.  M^Cor.ii^'lU    ,     ♦  Ae/r  (9r/'v///.?,  Ar;. 
I  J;uiies  M'Coauell,  <-  "  " 

j  K.  U.  F.  M(.r^an,  /.'Va/  Liber/}/,  Ohio  co.,  J^a 

I  M,  Porter  MorrLson,  Manoiii:;(:hcla  dfy^  Pa, 
1  Andrew  P.  Morrison,  *•  •• 

I  Joliii  Fl.  Morrow,  DaUon.  JVaj/ne  co.  Ohio. 

j  Wm.  M.  Orr,  IViajnc  co,  '' 

^\'i]li;i]n  Orr,  HarrishfiCirh,  Pa. 

VV.   II.  ir.  M.  Pusey,  /.V/,v/  n.lhlchrra.  Pa. 

Jo.Miii    \.K;niisey,'  *   fPi/shin'^/on  CO.,     ^' 

J.  A!ex.  Itcjrikiii,  fPubhin^fan,  '' 

\si\:v:  V.  oidule,  JJ'ashi ai^ton  co.,      " 

Jehti  S;mi.)le,  P^^(Kshi7i^i::lon  *' 

T.  13.  Sei-i^hi,  Fai/cftcco.  '' 

L.  A.  Si: uw,  .^Ulv^^hcni/  co.,         '* 

I  Wm  Sh:i>|VM.,  Shippcnrlllc, 

j  S.  P,  S'^y'i*  -i,  Ligonicr  l^aUcy^    *• 

I  Jas.  fl.  Sntiili,  .^9ilc<>hc-iv/  en.  *^ 

^;— DTg^zed  by  GoOglC 
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John  C  Spencer;  Pdrki'V^iniri:^  /V;. 

Uriah   Spencer,  Jfirs^t' -'Lyon  Ci')\  /).  C. 

Jo/jn  S.  Steuart,  ll\\yh:inrrlc ruL  rj.   P^'. 

J  or  don  Stewart,  L^'^/rrtri/,  Pa. 

Rob«-rt  Stewr.rt,  ////? ///^- '//.'/?,  co..  /^/. 

John  11,   StorcTj  Mjhnoi^ahd  i  Cif>/^  P\/. 

Win.  H.  Taylor,  Jr(t.shhn''l'j)u  c(f.* 

E.  R.  Thurman,  MtnnjHiis^  Tma. 

Lewis  AVilliams,  Fr(i.stff({r^.^Qlt*'i/;h(r.i/co.  M^L 

Robt.    K,  Wilson,  U'usJ'inij^/nn   Pa, 

Jonatlian  Wootrinj;,  IVanhhivJon,  en.,  Pc. 

William  Yount;,  Mcrcci\  Pn. 


*,*. 


^ — — ^^-Wglt^e^byGODgie^ 


REGULAR  MEMBERS 

FROM  ITS  FORMATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  w!tH  THE  YEAR 
OF  THEIR  ADMISSION,  PROFESSION  AND  RESIDENCES. 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE 


And.  0.  Patterson,  d.  d. 
Alex.  Gilleland,  * 
And.  Page, 
F.  J.  Le  Moync,  m.  d. 
James  Page, 
William  Heaton, 
Jacob  Wolf,  M.  G. 
Robert  M'Lean, 
Alex.  Cunningham, 
James  Robinson, 
Hugh  Fergus, 
William  Reed,  m.  G. 
Holmes  Hogue, 
Frederick  Smith,  A.  l. 
Marcus  Wilson,  * 

William  Moderwell,  * 
Jacob  K6zad,  m.  g. 
James  Speer,  m.  d. 
Alex.  Smith, 
William  Cook, 
John  Smith,  a.  l. 
Alfred  Carter, 
Andrew  Todd,  m.  g. 
William  Nesbit,  a.  l. 
John  M.  Sweney,  * 
Charles  Ogle,  * 
Matthew  Fullerton, 
Horf  R  i^Vanlear,  * 


1814. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


Washington,  Pa. 

Y 

Coesse,  Indiana. 
Jacksonville,  III. 


Calcutta,  Ohio. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Aj^% 

Chambersburgh,  Pa.     *    • 

1815. 

Indiana. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  • 


Diyiiizyfl  uv 
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NAMES. 

RE8IDENCB. 

1816. 

John  S.  Garret,  * 

David  Carson,  a.  l. 

Sam'l  Woods, 

Jno.  C.  Armistead, 

James  Irvin,  a.  h. 

Thos.  Hoge, 

James  Dinwiddy,  m.  n. 

William  Gull,  a.  l. 

Wm.  M'Cooke, 

Ross  Wells, 

Cadwallader  Ringold,  a. 

^ 

John  Hoge, 

John  S.  Oarin,  m.  d. 

Joseph  Vanlear,  a.  l. 

Charles  Worthington, 

' 

Henry  Duncan,  a.  l. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

James  Williamson, 

A.  S.  T.  Mountain^ 

And.  R.  Linn, 

Dewitt  Anderson, 

1817. 

George  Tillman, 

Cassias  Carter, 

Jno.  S.  Homer,  a.  jl. 

Fauquier,  Va. 

Sam'I.  R.  Neel, 

Mease  Smith,  Teacher, 

Accomac,  Va. 

Joshua  Moore, 

John  Prebles, 

Alex.  Williamson, 

Thos.  Duncan, 

Hugh  Koontz,  * 

John  Neely,  Teacher, 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 

John  P.  Paull, 

1818. 

John  Murdoch  Sr.,A.L. 

Parkersburc,  Va. 
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NAMES. 

RESIDENCE 

John  Murdoch  Jr., 

Joseph  J.  Wright,  m.  d. 

Ohio. 

John  Hagerty, 

Isaac  Gibson, 

Rose  Pentecost, 

EdmonH  Stanbury  a.  u 

Zanesville,  Ohia, 

William  Sn>ith, 

James  RjoUin,  m.  g. 

1819. 

William  Waugh,  a.  jl. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Edmund  G.  Ship, 

Philo  S.  Norton,  a.  l. 

Penn'a. 

John  K.  Kelsey, 

Jacob  Pyatte,  m.  g. 

Illinois. 

Francis  L.  Laird,  m.  g. 

Geo.  W.  Thompson,  a.  l. 

Wheeling,  Va. 
1820. 

David  Barber, 

Thos.  R.  Jennings,  m.  d. 

Nashville,  La. 

Richard  Reisin, 

James  Wood,  a.  l. 

James  Smith, 

• 

David  Crocker,  m.  i>. 

William  Wallace, 

Alfred  Brashear,  m.  d. 

Lafayette  Parish,  La. 
1821. 

H.  B.  Tomlinson,  * 

Leonard  Roberts, 

Hugh  Wallace,  a.  l. 

lUinoiff* 

J.  K.  Mason,  * 

W.  Hilton,  M.  G. 

Geo.  Fleming,  * 

William  Taylor, 

Cooper  Roberts, 

J.  A.  Patterson,  * 

1822. 

Charles  Stewart,  m.  g. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Isaac  Clark, 

fib i — 
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NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


Thos.  Livingston,  * 

Wm.  B^ Johnson  y 

Jas.  P.  Henderson,  m.  d. 

Jas.  Smith, 

Isaac  Leet,  • 

M.  C.Cunningham, 

J.  C.  M'Collough,  M.  D. 

Geo.  Ashman, 

Sam'l.  D.  Kennedy, 

Sam'lMTarIand,A.  l. 

R.  S.  Cummins,  * 

James  Blaine,  A.  l. 

Patterson  Officer, 

Robert  Beatty, 

Hamilton  Wallace, 

James  Smith, 

J.  W.  Harris, 

James  Gray, 

D.  Pentecost, 

Geo.  W.  Acheson,  * 

William  Taylor, 

Jacob  Jennings,  * 

Thos.  S.  Humrickhouse,  A. 

Dan'l.  Barber, 

J.  G.  Montgomery,  a.  l. 

J.  M.  Oliphant, 

T.  L.  Laird, 

J.  F.  J.  Mittag,  A.  L. 
Geo.  W.  Strean, 
T.  S.  Shields, 
N.  M'Giffin, 
Wm.  S.  M'Masters, 
John  Graham, 
John  Scott, 
John  Milligan, 


Pennsylvania. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 
1823. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Columbia,  Arkansas. 
Natchez,  Miss. 


L.  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 


1S24. 


South  Carolina. 


Knox  Co.,  Ohio. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


DiQitizerl  hy 
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NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


John  Dickey, 
Wilson  Marshall, 

A.  W.  Acheson,  a.  l. 
John  Acheson, 
Joseph  Ritner  Jr.,  * 
Thos.  Acheson, 

W.  B.  Smith, 

John  Scott, 

John  Mitchell, 

Jas.  Dale, 

James  Jennings, 

Hugh  Wilson, 

Sam'l.  Colver,  m.  d. 

Charles 'M.  Randall,  a.  l. 

Jacob  Smith, 

Benj.  Ramsay,  a.  l. 

B.  T.  Wright,  a.  l. 

Robt  Ramsay, 

A.  B.  Sweitzer, 

G.  A.  Humrickhouse, 

John  L.  Dawson,  u.  i.  d.  a. 

S.  L.  Blaine,  Mbrchant, 

Lewis  Steenrod,  a.  l. 

Ross  Black, 

E.  H.  Caldwell, 

R.  H.  Shannon,  a.  l. 

C.  B.  M'Collough, 

B.  S.  Applegate, 
John  Stockton,  m.  o. 
B.  Biddle,  * 
Benj.  Sawhill,  m/g. 
John  Brownlee, 

I  J.  S.  Byrne,  a.  l 


Washington,  Pa. 


1825. 


Washington,  Pa. 
Jefferson,  Pa. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


1826. 


Brownsville,  Pa. 
Maysville,  Ky. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 


1827. 


Kentucky. 


Brooke  co.  Va. 
Cross  Creek,  Pa. 


Virginia. 


I  William  Wilson  Jr.,  mebch.    Pittsburj|h^  Pj^^qq^}, 
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NAM£a 


RE8IOENCB. 


R.  T.  Biddle,  m.  d.  Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Frank, 

1828— '29, 

COLLEGE  WAS  NOT  IN  OPERATION. 

1830. 
James  Garrett, 
H.  Woods, 

Wm.  M'Kennan,  a.  l. 
Stm'l.  D.  Callahan,  m.  o. 
John  L.  Cook, 
Geo.  Gordon,  m.  g. 
Hugh  Workman, 
Robert  Caldwell,  a.  l. 
Isaiah  Steen,  a.  l. 
Aboer  Jackson, 

Nicholas  Murray,  M.  g.  Proff.  Lanoxtaoe,  Wash.  College, 
John  Mitchell,  Ohio  co.,  Va. 

Wm.  Eoontz,  * 

1831. 
Hon.  Jas.  Cooper,  s.  h.  reps.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Bane, 


Wheeling,  Va. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Elkton,  Md. 
Washington  co..  Pa. 
Frankfort,  Pa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Wheeling,  Va. 


James  Perry, 

F.  P.  Cummins,  A.  l. 

J.  Hallam, 

A.  G.  Marshman, 

A.  N.  Guille,  a.  l. 

Wm.  Garrett, 

6.  W.  Moore,  m.  d. 

Geo.  P.  Hamilton, 

Wm.Sample, 

J.  J.  Marchand,  x.  d. 

J.  M.  Stewart, 

J.  M.  Bogj^,  M.  G. 

And.  Boggs, 
Jas.  Patterson, 
David  Wishart, 
R.  Woods,  A.  L. 


Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Mississippi. 
Washington,  Pa. 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Carlisle,  Pa. 
Iowa. 

Pennsylvania. 
a 

Ohio. 

Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 
Florence,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


N.  C.  Snider,  a.  l. 
William  Decamp,  a.  l. 
Daniel  Elliott,  a.  l. 
James  Orr,  a.  l. 
Sam'I.  L.  Russell,  a.  l. 
Jacob  Miller,  a.  l. 
Irvine  Wilson, 
F.  F.  Slaymaker, 
C.  C.  Kane,* 
Wm.  V.  Davis, 
J.  B.  Lance,  editoh. 

C.  Weirich,* 
John  Shields, 
Jonathan  D.Leet,  a.  i;. 
Alex.  Murdoch,  a.  l. 
Wm.  Goshorn, 

Thos.  P.  Officer, 
J.  B.  M'Eennan, 
Nat.  Hogg,  A.  L. 
J.  B.  Taylor, 
Wm.  Dehass,  m.  o. 
Sam^  Madley,  m.  d. 
Wm.  Anderson,* 
David  Pool,  a.  l. 
T.  N.  Lane,* 
James  Dungan, 
SamU  Wilson,  Jr., 
W.  L.  Laflferty,  m«  d. 

D.  Blair,  a  l. 
Isaac  Worrell, 
Wm.  Bradley, 
H.  C.  Moore, 
Phillip  Dodridgc, 
F.  T.  G.  Beall, 

S.  Divin, 
S.  Nelson, 


Pennsylvania. 


Bedford,       Pa. 
Uniontown,  " 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Chambersburgh,  Pa. 
Mercersburgh,      ** 

Beaver  co..  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 

a  ic 

Wheeling,  Va. 
1832. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 

Ohio. 

New  Jersey. 


Harrisburg,  Penna. 
Beaver  co..  Pa. 

Delaware. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Chester,  " 


Virginia. 
Maryland. 
York  CO.,  Pa. 


'■DiylilAbfiJ  Uv 
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NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 

S.  Chambers^ 

E.  Bhir, 

Workman  Sample, 

Fairfield  Iowa. 

Wm.  Vickery, 

Franklin  Dunam, 

Pennsylvania. 

Holmes  M'Clay, 

Thos.  B.  Beall, 

William  Hughes, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Kerr, 

Allegheny  co..  Pa. 

William  Marshman, 

Ohio. 

Lewis  Roberts,  a.  l. 

Waynesburgh,  Pa* 

E.  M.  Sayers, 

a                 4i 

1833. 

Michael  Wolf, 

C.W.Kelso, 

J.  H-  Berryhill,  a.  l. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

M.  A.  Haynes,  u.  s.  a. 

Tennessee. 

W.  L.  Massy, 

u 

Jas.M'Lean, 

John  Wilson, 

W.  L.  Lindsey, 

William  T.  Joynes,  a.  l. 

Petersburgh,  Va* 

L.  L.  Joynes,  m.  d. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Heaton  Hill, 

Stephen  Blachley, 

A.  M'Lean  Scott, 

C.  M.  P.  Henry  Dent. 

Sam'I  K.  Dawson,  Offices 

U.  S.  Abmv  in  Mexico* 

David  Wolf, 

R.  M.  Jones, 

Wm.  S.  Boyer, 

Alex.  Jones, 

Lewis  Raughan, 

Oliver  Ormsby, 

Richard  Craighead, 

Geo.  E.  Bowdoin,  m.  d. 

Northampton  co.,  Va. 

Jno.  R.  Bowdoin, 

1^ 
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RESIDENCE. 


Sam'l  D.  Henderson^  m.  b. 
Edmund  M'Kmney, 

R.  T.  M'Kibbon, 
R.  H.  Koontz,  a.  l. 
Wm.  Workman, 
N.  P.  Murray, 
E.  C,  West, 


Accomack  co.,  Va, 


1834. 


Washington,  Pa. 


Pennsylyank. 


T.  W.  Grayson,  Ed.  Wash.  Ex. Wash  ington.  Pa. 

Hayne  Marshall, 

Richard  J.  Lawrence, 

Thomas  C.  Lawrence, 

Robt.  M.  Williams, 

Alfred  Caldwell,  a.  i*. 

Samuel  Salim, 

Wm.  E,  Austin,  a.  l. 

Jas.  H.  White, 

L.  J.  Goffigin, 

R.  W.  Herbert, 

Lewis  Zeigler, 

Jos.  P.  Irons,  Ofiticer  U.  S. 

R.  M.  Henderson, 

Richard  Henderson, 

John  C.  Howell, 

Robt  H.  Cummins,   m.  d. 


Pennsylvania. 
Cumberland,  Md. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Vijfginia* 


John  A.  Wills,  a.  l. 
Robt.  M.  Carr, 
Robt  A.  Young, 
Thomas  Hunter, 
Eli  Moore,  m.  d. 
0.  F.  Moore,  a.  l. 
Jas  Dungan, 
A.  Bruce, 
Geo.  T.  Jarvies, 
C.  C.  Stewart, 
Jas.  Armstrong, 
Alex.  Wilson, 


A.  in  Mexico. 
Accomac,  Va- 

Pennsylvania. 

Wheeling,  Va. 
1835. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Penusyluania« 

Virginia. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Wellsburg,  Va. 

Ohio.   . 
Beaver,  Pa. 

Maryland. 
Northampton  co.,  Va. 
Fairfax  co.,  " 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Louisiana. 
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1836. 

Geo.  W.  Morgan,  Col.  U.  S.  Army  i^s' Me<}cico, 
j  John  Cornwall, 
;  William  Jack) 
j  Jacob  Dager, 
I  Clarke  McDowell, 
j  Archibald  M'Elroy, 
John  M'Call, 
;Wm.  Dagg, 
i  Augustus  M.  Crige, 
j  J.  K.  Boyer,  a.  l. 
Jno.  Shaffer,  m.  d. 
W.  D.  Morgan, 
William  Montgomery,  a.  l. 
James  Eoontz, 

Wilson, 

J.  J.  Johnson, 

Wiley  H.  Oldham,  a.  l. 

James  Bell, 

John  Hughes, 

C.  C.  Bemberger,  m.  o, 

Beck, 

G.  W.  M'Kenna, 

S.  Conner, 

R.  P.  Lane,  m.  d. 

G.  Wallace  M'Giffin,  a.  l.  "  " 

Norton  M'GiflSn,  Volunteer  soldier  in  Mexico 


17' 


Ohio. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Elizabeth,  Allegheny  Co«, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Wash.  CO.,       " 

Grave  Creek,  Va. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 
Virginia. 
Washington  co..  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 


Pa. 


Wm.  E.  Russell, 

Wm.  M*K.  Morgan,  m.  d. 

John  Blaney,  m.  g. 
Thomas  Allifon, 
John  M.  Buke, 
John  A.  M'Curdy, 
Samuel  Hepburn, 
James  Fox,  a.  l. 
Francis  M^Creary, 


New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1837. 

Virginia. 

Pennsylvania. 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Georgetown,  " 

Pennsylvania. 

Erie  co.,  Pa. 
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Joseph  Rogers, 

Sam'l  Gaston, 

Woods  Paull,  * 

J.  II.  M'Combs, 

J.  S.  Simpson, 

Geo.  Acheson,  A.  l, 

B.  S.  Hewitt, 

William  Colmery,  m.  g. 

Elisha  Elliott, 

Jiio.  M.  Bushfield, 

Jas.  M'Claskey, 

Lsaac  N.  Woodle, 

Arthur  Watson, 

Gillett  Watson, 

Jas.  B  Blocksom,  a.  i*. 

James  Boyce, 

A.  C.  Scott, 

Geo.  B.  MTombs, 

Franklin  Moore,  m.  g. 

W.  P.  Harshe,  m.  g. 

David  Reed,  a.  l. 

Alex.  Blair, 

J.  Russell  Wilson,  m.  0. 

J.  Walker  Rankin,  a.  l. 

William  Grayson,  a.  l. 

James  Rankin,  St.  Tiieo. 

E.  T.  Brookes,  m.  g. 

Sol.  Altar,  a.  l. 

T,  Nichol, 

Wm.  J.  Wills,  M.  i>. 

J.  L.  Wills,  * 

Jas  Scott, 

J.  W.  Whitman,  Teacher. 

Reed  T.  Stewart,  * 

Wm.  Graham, 

J.  M.  Pugh,  Pbof.  Math. 


Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Huntingdon  co..  Pa. 
New  Albany,  Indiana* 
Washington  co..  Pa. 
Virginia. 

Wisconsin  Terr. 
Accommac  co.,  Va. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 
Wooster,  Ohio, 
Washington,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  *^ 
Vermont. 
Westmoreland  co.,  Pa. 
Washington,  " 

1838. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wash.  CO.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pcnn'a. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
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Washington,  Pa. 
Accomac  co.,  Va. 


Jas.  C.  Acheson, 

Oswald  J.  B.  Finney,  m.  d. 

Lewis  C.  H.  Finney,  a.  l. 

John  Grove, 

Jacob  Grove, 

Jas.  Harper, 

Geo.  S.  Hart,  Pros.  Att'v. 

i  Thomas  Hazlett, 

I  ' 

David  Marple, 
James  M'Connell, 
Joseph  Means,  a.  l. 
R.  C.  Brown,      « 
Wm.  Riley, 

John  A.  Smith,  Teacher. 
W.  B.  Stewart,  St.  Theo. 
Sam'l  Weirich, 

Lewis  B.  Williams,  TEACHER,Washington,  Pa. 

1S39. 
Nathaniel  T.  Pugh,  St.  at  La.  Mississippi. 

John  Brown,  Ohio. 

And.  McDonald,  a.  l. 
Absalom  Baird,  Cadet  U.  S.  A.  West  Point. 


Lancaster  co.,  Pa. 

it  iC 

Washington,  Pa. 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Virginia. 

Florence,  Pa. 
Alleghany,  Pa. 
Washington  co..  Pa. 


Morristown,  Ohio. 
Wash.  CO.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 


Isaac  E.  Eaton^A.  l. 

Wm.  M.  Reed, 

Jno.  B.  Williams,  a.  l. 

Jas.'Miller, 

Wm.  R.  Oliver, 

DanUBlachly, 

H.  P.  M^Michael,  * 

0.  Witherow, 

C.  P.  Wolcott, 

Granville  S.  P.  Brown, 

John  Robinson, 

Jno.  T.  Brownlee,  St.  Theo.  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Hugh  W.  Tenor, 

John  N.  Wilson,  Louisiana. 

Jos^ph  Gallagher,  Pittsburgh. 


Washington,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania. 
Steubenville,'  Ohio. 

Virginia. 
Westmoreland  co.  Pa. 
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Allen  T.  Byrns,  Midshipman 
Thos.  Mitchell, 
John  Charlton, 

B.  W.  Sharp,  a.  l. 
John  Allison, 
Geo.  W.  Miller, 
Robt.  L.  Wishart,  m.  d. 
W.  H.  Steward, 

C.  A.  Blythe, 
Jno.  M'Clain, 
Franklin  W.  Knox, 
Jas  Murdoch, 

Zeph.  B.  Knight,  a.  l. 
Richard  C.  Stockton, 
John  C.  Hastings, 
Angus  Chute, 
Thos.  Hazlett,  * 
Sanford  C.  Hoskinson, 
J.  Chaplin, 
Obadiah  Langfitt, 

Joseph  S.  Braddock, 

David  M^Bryar, 

Aaron  Kerr, 

J.  Dickerson, 

Jas.  L.  Patterson, 

D.  W.  Elliott, 

Robert  M^Ayale, 

Israel  Ward, 

Hamilton  Bell, 

R.  J.  Hammond,  m.  g. 

John  Clarke, 

T.  H.  Bell, 

John  W.  Rollins, 

R.  B.  Chaplin, 

J.  D.  Wheeler, 

A.  M'llvaine,  St.  Theo. 


U.  S.  Navy. 
Washington  co.,  Pa. 

Boonville,  Mo. 
Washington  co.,  Pa. 

Claysville,  Pa. 


Pontiac,  Mich. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Washington,  " 
Missouri. 

Tyler  co.  Va. 
Washington,  Pa. 

Brooke  co.,  Va. 
840. 
Washington  co.,  Pa, 
Westmoreland       *' 


Washington  co.,  Pa. 
Licking  co.,  Ohio. 

New  York, 

Ohio. 
Wash.  CO.  Pa. 

Missouri. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 
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Joseph  S.  Brown, 
W.  F.  Hamilton, 


Pittsburg,     " 
Ginger  Hill,  Pa. 
1841. 

Andrew  Hopkins,  St   Law.     Washington,  Pa. 

Jno  S.  B.  Koontz,  St.  Med.  *'  " 

Jas.  H.  Manown, 

J.  Scott  Morrison,  a.  l. 

Geo.  H.  Oliver,  St.  Law, 

William  Arbuckle, 


W.M.Baird,  St.  Law. 

Adam  C.  Morrow, 

Alex.  M.  Gow, 

J.H.  Negley, 

0  J.  King,  St  Theo. 

G.  L,  Curtis, 

Elias  F.  Dodd, 

Sam'l  Barr, 

John  M.  Dinsmore, 

John  Guy, 

J.  B.  Leach, 

H.  W.  Mains, 

Jas.  Buchanan, 

Theodore  Woods, 

Sam^  M'Dowell, 

John  L.  H.  Vallandingham, 

Edgar  W.Woods, 

Thos.  S.  Leason,  m.  g. 

Chas.  M.  Gilkey, 

W.  S.  Welch, 

John  M'Farland, 

Robert  W.  Hazlett, 

James  Cummins,  St.  Med. 

Saml  Snod  grass, 

Geo.  Pope, 

J.  B.  M'Kennan, 

Walker  Thompson, 

John  A.  Rankin, 


Wash.  CO.,      " 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Washington  co.,         " 
Accomac  co,,  Va. 
Washington,  Pa. 


Butler  CO.,      " 
Allegheny  co.,  Pa. 

Amity,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
West  Alexander,  Pa. 

Parkersburg,  Va. 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Greene  co..  Pa. 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 
New  Lisbon,  •* 

Butler  CO.,  Pa. 


Wheeling,  Va. 
Ohio  CO.,      " 
Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 


Washington,    1* 
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Butler  CO.,  Pa. 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 
Martinsburg,  Ohio. 

Westmoreland  co.  Pa. 
Cephas  Gregg,  Profp.  Frane.Sem.,  Lagrange  Ky. 
John  B.  Krepps,  St.  Law.        Brownsville,  Pa. 
David  Potter,  Washington,     " 

Thomas  H.  Morrow^  "  " 

John  Kerr,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa. 

Robert  M^Ginley,  Volunteer  in^Mexico. 


Sam'l  A.  Gilmore, 
John  S.  Dye, 
F.  B.  Dinsmore, 
Harrison  Elliott, 
Wm.  Porter, 
0.  H.  Miller,  m.  g. 


W.  p.  Richardson, 

Washington  co..  Pa. 

Thos.  IL  Dinsmore, 

West  Alexander     " 

Thos.  Storer, 

Monongahela  City  " 

Enoch  Wright, 

Washington  co.,     " 

Robt.  C.  Walkei, 

Elizabeth,               " 

Alex.  Fergus, 

it                            a 

Neal  G.  Blaine, 

Brownsville,           " 

Thomas  Means,  St.  Law. 

Steubenville,  Ohio, 

W.  C.  Adams, 

Armstrong,  Pa. 

James  Paull, 

Wheeling,    Va. 

Jno.  D.  Brown,  St.  Law. 

Kingwood,  Va. 

W.  B.  Hagans,        '<* 

ii                ci 

Benj.  W.  Allen, 

U                     iC 

James  Forsythe, 

Washington  co..  Pa. 

] 

L843. 

Wm.  J.  Brown, 

Augusta  CO.,' Va. 

Jas.  M.  Pryor,  St.  M£D. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alex.  M.  Jacob,  St.  Law. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

John  G.  Jacob, 

Wellsburg,  Va. 

Spence  H.  Lamb, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Al.  G.  Stringer,  St.  Law. 

Parkersburg,  Va. 

Sam'l  T.  Charlton,  St.  Med. 

Alexander,  Pa. 

Chas.  A.  Woodward, 

Maumee  City,  Ohio. 

Lewis  Morris, 

Brownsville,  Pa.  ^         , 

r^r^nlo 
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R.  V.  Simeral, 
E.  L.  Blaine  Jr., 
Wm.  T.  Smith, 
James  Smith, 
Jack  Twyford, 
Lawrence  Judson, 
Isaac  Lytle, 
H.  Byers  Kuhns, 
N.  N.  Pumphrey, 
Robert  Niccols, 
Lewis  Luttin, 


Wm.  Jameson, 

John  Stanard,  St.  Law. 

Wm.  Hugus, 

Wm.  L.  Patterson,  St.  Med. 

Wm.  H.  H.  M.  Pusey, 

Thomas  Niccols, 

Thos.  Lloyd  Moore,  St.  Law. Clarksburg,  Va. 

Gardner  Scott,  * 

Wm.  C.  Warren,  St.  Law, 

Wray  Grayson,  St.  Mid. 


Union  Vale,  Ohio. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
Blairsville,       " 
Washington,    " 
Amanda,  Ky. 
Washington  co.,  Pa. 

Greensburg,      ** 
Wellsburg,  Va. 
West  Newton,  Pa. 
Allegheny  co.,    " 
West  Midilletown,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  « 

Salem  X  Roads,        « 
Pittsburgh,  " 

East  Bethlehem,       " 
Bellevernon,  " 


David  Acheson  Jr. 
L.  A.  Hagans, 
S.  M.  Anderson, 
Jas.  C.  MTullough, 
Robert  Gilmore, 
J.  F.  Cooper, 
James  G.  Blaine, 
Wm.  A.  Gittings, 
Wm.  Jackman, 
F.  M.  M'Claskey, 
Chesterfield  Robb, 
R.  N.  Waterman, 
Thos.  B.  Searight, 
John  W.  Chandler, 
Sidney  Bedford,  * 


Erie,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 
1844. 

Birmingham,  Pa. 

Brandonville,  Va. 
Butler  CO.,  Pa. 
Pigeon  Creek,  Pa. 
Ohio  CO.,  Va. 
Brownsville, 
West  Brownsville, 
Zanesville,  Ohio, 
Washington  co^,  Pa. 
Mt.  Pleasant,        " 
Pittsburgh,  " 


Pa. 


Fayette  co.. 
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New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 

Lyman  W.  Potter,  A 

Jas  P.  Fulton, 

Monongahela_City,'Pa. 

Benj.  Stewart, 

Mercer,                       " 

John  V,  LeMoyne, 

Washington,               " 

Lafayette  Markle, 

West  Newton,  Pa. 

Sam'l  M'Grew, 

a                       u 

David  Hardy, 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

Wm.  B.  Waterman, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

A.  J.M'Nulty, 

Blairsvillo,     " 

Wm.  F.  Logan,  St. 

M«D. 

Jas  N.oMurdoch,  St. 

Law. 

Parkersburg,  Va. 

John  C.  Spencer, 

((                   a 

Alex.  W.  Griffith, 

Virginia. 

Shriver  D.  Stewart, 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Joshua  Jackman, 

Washington  co.,  Pa. 

Ed.  J.  Morgan, 

Dunningville,      " 

M.  H.  Hayes, 

Washington.        " 

R.  E.  Williams,  Teacher. 

Kentucky. 

Franklin  Lindley, 

Washington  co..  Pa. 

John  N.  Lindley, 

Athens,  Ohio. 

Sam'l  Farley, 

Washington  co..  Pa. 
1845. 

Abram  Phillips, 

Ellerslie,  Georgia. 

Geo.  W.  Phillips, 

B.  L.  Chandler, 

Fauquier  co.,  Va. 

G.  M.  Miller, 

West  Newton,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Markle, 

a                     n 

John  C.  P.  Smith,  St.  Law 

,     Greensburg,       " 

James  Paull, 

Fayette  co.,       " 

Peter  Griffin, 

Washington,      " 

Chas.  A.  Dravo, 

Allegheny  co.,  " 

Sam'l  Harper, 

Finleyville,       " 

Chas.  Richardson,  a. 

L. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Jos.  Richardson,  St. 

Med. 

a                    <( 

Geo.  M.  Endley, 

U                            (I 

John  D.  M^Gill, 

Mercer  Pa. 

Wm.  C.  Oliver, 

u         u 
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W.  L.  Oliver, 

Wm.  Best, 

Sam'l  L.  Campbell, 

David  E.  Wood, 

Clark  D.  Rankin,  St.  Med. 

S.  Porter  Skyles, 

John  C.  Reid, 

A.  S.  Thomas, 

Joseph  Spriggs, 

Geo.  W.  Lyon, 

Geo.  Baird,  Jr., 

H.  B.  Pogue, 

Jos.  L.  Ashby, 

J.  H.  Taylor, 

J.  P.  Hornish, 

Josiah  C.  Cooper, 

Jno.  H.  Storer, 

Wm.  Henderson  Moore, 

Wm.  R.  King, 

G.  W.  Miller, 

Wm.  M.  Orr, 

Isaac  A.  Walker, 

Wm.  Stevenson, 

Jas.  H.  Forsythe, 

Geo.  D.  Curtis, 

John  Kelly, 

Jas.  H.  Smith, 

Richard  H.  heoy 

Corban  A.  Gilbert,  m.  a. 

John  M'Kennan, 

John  W.  Dorsey, 

Wm.  Orr, 

Bolivar  G.  Krepps, 


Washington  co..  Pa. 

Uniontown,       " 
Pulaski,  ** 

Pittsburgh,        " 
LfCgonier  Valley,  Pa. 
Erie, 

Blairsville, 
Washington* 
Huntingdon  co., 
Washington, 
Amanda,  Ky. 
Sharpsburg,  Ky, 
Connellsville,  Pa. 
Green sburg,  Pa 
Maple  Creek, " 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Penns  Valley,  " 

Bedford,  <« 

Brownsville,  " 

Wayne  co.,  Ohio, 
Allegheny  co..  Pa. 
County,  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
Wheeling,  Va, 
Annadale,  Va. 
Wheeling,    " 
Allegheny  co..  Pa. 
Washington,      " 
Fayette  co.,       " 
Washington,      " 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
Washington, 


Jas.  H.  Hopkins, 

Alex.  C.  Jones,  Va.  Mil.  Acad.  Lexington,  Va. 

J.  H.  Taylor,  Connellsville,  Pa. 
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W.  N.  Miller, 

James  Johnson, 

Jordon  Stewart, 

Jesse  Fairchild, 

Hugh  W.  Forbes, 

Wm.  Young, 

3.  N.  Laughry, 

Wm.  B.  Kennedy, 

J.  Bredin,  Midshipman. 

B.  K.  Miller, 

J.  6.  Robinson, 

Jas.  C.  Dill, 

Bright  Birch, 

John  Sample^ 

J.  A.  Ramsey, 

Alex.  E.  M^Connell, 

J.  Henry  M'Kee, 

L.  A.  Shaw, 

John  H.  Morrow, 

J.  S.  Stewart, 

Uriah  Spencer, 

A.  Todd  Baird, 

R  C.  Bunker, 

Jonathan  Wotring, 

Wm.  H.  Taylor, 

R.  C.  Colmery, 

Wm.  Shippen, 

A.  P.  Morrison, 

A.  Irons, 

J.  H.  Long, 

A.  K.  Eberheart, 

Jas.  W.  Black, 


RobH.K.  Wilson, 
E.  R.  Thurman, 

James  M'Connell, 

^ 


1846. 

Westmoreland  co..  Pa. 
Connellsville,  " 

,  Library,  " 

Dalton,  Ohio.. 
Mercer  co.,  Pa. 
Blairsville,    " 
Washington  co.,  Pa. 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Milwaukie,  Wisconsin  Ter. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Armagh,  " 

Washington  co..  Pa. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Allegheny  CO.,  Pa. 
Dalton  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 
Westmoreland  co..  Pa. 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Kingwood,  Va. 
Washington  co..  Pa. 

Hayesville,  Ohio. 
Shippenville,  Pa. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Beaver  co,  " 

Clarion  co.,  " 

Belle  Vernon,  " 

Westmoreland  co.,     ^^ 
1847» 

Washington,  Pa. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Isaac  V.  Riddle, 
ID.  W.  Breaden, 
Jas.  H.  Andrew, 
Jno.  S.  Henderson, 
Jos.  M.  Bukey, 
E.  R.  F.  Morgan, 
J.  T.  Boyle, 
Lewis  Williams, 
Dayid  £dmiston, 
Andres  Guille, 
W,  H.  Fife, 
Robt  Stewart, 
J.  T.  Fife, 
J.  Scott  Colmery, 


Washington  co..  Pa. 

Xenia,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 
West  Liberty,  Va. 

Clarion  co.,        *' 
Frostburg,  Md. 
Cherokee,  Logan  co.,  Ohio. 
Zanesville,  " 

Washington,  Pa. 
Huntingdon     ^< 
Washington,    " 
Hayesville,  Ohio. 
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Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  Mass.    J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  N.  Y. 
"     Wm.  Allen,  Ohio.  Caleb  H.  Cope,  Esq.,  Ohio. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Alrich,  Prof.  Math.  Jno.  D.  Chambers,  Pa. 

Wash.  College,  Pa.  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  Gen.  U. 

J.  H.  Agnew,  Ohio.  S.  A.,  Mexico. 

Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  Min.Plen.  Hon.  Richard  Coulter,  Pa. 
Court  of  St.  James.  John  Campbell,  M.  D.,  Pa. 

Hon.  Jas.  Buchanan,  Secretary  Hon.  C.  D.  Drake,  Ohio. 


of  State. 
Rev.  T.  Beveridge,  Pa. 
Hon.  Jno.  M.  Botts,  Va. 
R.  J.  Breckcnridge,  D.D.,Ky, 
Hon.  H.  M.  Brcckenridge, 
D.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Pa. 


Rev.  Mr.  Deruelle,  N.  J. 
Hon.  M.  Dickerson,  Del. 
C.  DeHass,  Pa. 

Geo.  M.  Dallas,  V.  Pres.  U.  S. 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Mass. 
Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.  D.,  Pa. 


Hon.  John  Banks,  State  Treas-  Hon.  Jno.  H.  Ewing,  Pa. 


urer.  Pa. 
Hon.  James  Barber,  Va. 
John  Bausman,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Hon.  Thos.  H.  Benton,  Mo. 
Thos.  B.  Beall,  Esq.,  Va. 
John  S.  Brady  Esq.,  Pa. 
Hon.  Horace  Binney,  Pa. 
Geo.  Baird,  Esq.,  Pa.* 
Hon.  St.  Clair  Boys.  Va. 

Henry  Clay,  Ky. 

Jno.  C.  Calhoun,  S.C. 

Lewis  Cass,  Mich. 


«     Thos.  Ewing,  Ohio. 

"     Wm.  Elder,  Pa. 
Rev.  David  Ferguson,  Scotland^ 

«    A.  G.  Fairchild,  Pa. 
David  Frazier,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Hon.  R.  P.   Flenniken,  Min. 

Plen.,  Denmark. 
John  L.  Gow,  Esq.,  Proff.  Mu- 
nicipal Law,  Wash.  Col. 
James  Gray,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Rev.  James  Graham,  Pa. 


Hon.  Ogden  Hoffman,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Pa.  Wm.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Pa. 
J.  J.  Crittenden,  Ky.        Hon.  Wash.  Irving,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Alex.  Campbell,  D.  D.  Va.    "     Dan'l  Jennifer,  Md. 
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Hod.  J.  Jones,  Tenn.  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  Va. 

Rev.  D.  Eirkpatrick,  Pa.  James  B.  Ruple,  Esq.,  Pa. 

Jas.  King,  M.  D.,  ProfT.  Anat-  Hon.  Wilson  Shannon,  Ohio, 
omy  &  Hygiene,  Wash.  Francis  R.  Shunk,  Gov.  of  Pa. 
College,  Pa.  B.  S.  Stewart,  Pa. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Leavitt,  Ohio.       Rev.  James  Sloan,  Pa. 

**     Abbott  Lawrence,  Mass.  Hon.  Charles  Shaler,  Pa. 
R.  H.  Lee,  Esq.,  Proff.  Belles  James  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Pa. 

Lettres,  Wash.  Col.,  Pa.    Rev.  Jas.  Smith,  " 

Hon.  B.  Watkins  Leigh,  Va.    Proff.  B.  Silliman,  Yale  Coll. 
*^     John  Y.  Mason,  Secreta-  Rev.  N.  Shotwell,  Va. 

ry  of  the  Navy.  Com.  C.Stewart,  U.  S.  Navy. 

«     Willie  P.  Mangum,  N.C.  Hon.  Jno.  H.  Spencer,  N.  Y. 
«     T.  M.  T.  M'Kennan,  Pa.Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Comman- 
«     J.  Marshall,  Va.  der-in-Chief  U.  S.  Army 

Rev.  Wm.  M'Cluley,  Pa.  in  Mexico. 

W.  K.  M'Donald,  Frank  Thomas,  Ex  Gov  ,  Md., 

Rev.  J.  MTluskey,  Pa.  Rev.  SamM  Taggart,  Pa. 

"    David  M'Conaughy,  D.D.Hon.  John  Tyler,  Ex  Presi- 
PrcsH,  of  Wash.  Col.,  Pa.  dent  of  the  U.  States. 

Wilson  M'Candless,  Esq«,  ^'    Hon.  Benj.  Tappan,  Ohio. 
R.  F.  M'Conaughy,  Esq.,   "       "     Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren, 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Kinney,  "  Ex  President  U.  States. 

"     Sam'l  M'Clurg,  R  ev.  Mr.  Vallandingham,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Charles  Naylor,  Captain  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Va. 

U.  S.  A.  Mexico.  "     Dan^  Webster,  Mass. 

Jas.  K.  Paulding,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Andrew  Wiley,  Ind. 

Jol  n  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  Va.        Hon.  Thos.  White,  Ind. 
Hon.  Jas.  K.  Polk,  President  Rev.  D.  Williams,  Pa, 

of  the  United  States.         Thos.  Williams,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Hon.   David  R.  Porter,  Ex    Hon.  Edgar  C.  Wilson,  Va. 

Gov.,  Pa.  John  Wishart,  M.  D.,  Pa. 

Hon.  Jas.  M.Porter,  Pa.  Hon.  Allen  S.  White,  Ind. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Pressly,  D.  D.,  Pa.  Hon.  C.  A.  Wickliffe,  Ky. 
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Rev.  DAVID  M'CONAUGHY,  D.  D.. 

President  and  Profeseor  of  Menial  and  Moral  Science,  Slc 

Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  ALRICH,  A.  M., 

Prorenor  of  MatliemiUcs,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Pbiloaopby. 

RICHARD  HENRY  LEE,  A.  M., 

rrofessor  of  Belles  Lettre*  and  Political  EcoDomj. 

Rev.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  A.  M., 

profesBor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

ROBERT  MILLIGAN,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

JOHN  L.  GOW,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Municipal  Law. 

JAMES  KING,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Hygiene,  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
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Hon.  John  Q.  Adains^  Mass. 
Hon.  William  Allen,  Ohio. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Alrich,  Professor  in 

Washington  College,  Pa. 
Alexander  Addison,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Agnew,  Professor  in 

Marion  College,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Mo. 
Hon.  James  Buchanan,  Pa. 
Hon.  Richard  Biddlc,  L.  L.  D., 

Pa. 
Hon.  John  B  rough,  Ohio. 
Judge  Baird,  Pa. 
Richard  Bard,  Esq. 
Thomas  Bell,  Esq. 
Robert  Burke,  Esq.,  Pa. 
John  Bausman,  Esq.,  Pa. 
W.  C.  Bryant,  Esq.,  N.  Y. 
W.  E.  Burton,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Elihu  Burritt,  Esq.,  Mass. 
George  Baird,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Wm.  Bausman,  Esq.,  la. 
Rev.  Mattlicw  Brown,  D.  D., 

Pa. 
F.  W.  Blachley,  M.  D.,  Pa. 
E.  S.  Blake,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Ky. 
Edgar  Cowan,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Ky. 
J.  R.  Chandler,  Esq.,  Pa. 


Rev.  A.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  Va. 
Rev.  Charles  Cooke,  D.  1).,  Va. 
Elliott  Crcsson,  Esq. 
Stephen  Caldwell,  Esq. 
W.  Ci-aig,  Pa- 
William  Chapin,  Ohio. 
Jno.  Covert,  Ohio. 
E.  W.  B.  Canning,  Esq.,  Pa. 
L.  W.  W.  Chapman,  Ohio. 
G.  M.  Dallas,  Vice  President 

of  the  U.  S. 
Wm.  Davidson,  M.  D. 
T.  H,  Davis,  Esq. 
Rev.  M.  Deruelle,  Pa. 
Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  Ohio. 
Wm.  Everhart,  Esq.,  Pa. 
N.  P.  Fettemian,  Esq.,  Pa. 
B.  A.  Fahnestock,  Esq.,  Pa. 
G.  W.  Fahnestock,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 

New  Jersey. 
Rev.  D.  Ferguson. 
E.  B.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Hon.  Wm.  Finlcy. 
Rev.  Lewis  W\  Green,  D.  D., 

Pa. 
Rev.  John  Graham,  Pa. 
John  L.  Gow,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Hon.  C.  B.  Goddai-d,  Ohio. 
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G.  W.  Gcnner,  Esq.,  Pa. 
T.  H.  Gcnner,  Esq.,  Ohio. 
Rev.  John  Gamhle,  Pa. 
Rev.  David  Hervcy,  Va. 
Rev.  James  Hcrvey,  Va. 
Rev.  Thomas  Hoge. 
Rev.  Tliomas  M.  Hudson,  Pa. 
V.  B.  Horton,  Esq.,  Ohio. 
Sctli  T.  Hurd,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Henderson,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Rev.  George  S.  Holmes,  Pa. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Holmes,  Pa. 
J.  B.  Howell,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Hon.  Washington  Irving. 
T.  R.  Jennings,  Esq. 
J.  J.  Kuhns,  Esq.  Pa. 
Rev.  Wesley  Kenney,  Va. 
Charles  Kelser. 
Moses  Kerr,  Esq. 
James  King,  M.  D.,  Pa. 
Hon.  Joseph  La\vrence,  Pa. 
R.  T.  Leek,  Pa. 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Esc^.,  Pa. 
Henry  Langly,  Esq.,  Pa. 
F.  J.  Le  Moyne,  M.  D.,  Pa. 
M.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  D.  C. 
W.  S.  Mackintosh,  M.  D.,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Va. 
Prof.  Muehler,  Pa. 
T.  J.  Morgan,  Esq.,  ©.  C. 
John  Marshel,  Esq.,  Pa. 
W.  K.  McDonald,  Ex-Prof.  in 
•   Washington  College. 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Martin,  Pa. 
Hon.  Alpheus  Martin,  Ohio. 
William  Mills,  Esq.,  Pa. 
Samuel  Medary,  Esq.,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Mass. 


J.  P.  Moore,  Esq.,  Pa. 

Rev.  D.  M'Conaughy,  D.  D*, 
Pa. 

Rev.  J.  M- Cluskey,  D.  D.,  Pa. 

Samuel  M'Failand,  Esq.,  Pa 

Rev.  Thomas  M'Intyrc,  Tenn. 

Redick  M'Kce,  Esq.,  Va. 

Hon.  Samuel  M'Kean. 

Hon.  C.  B.  Penrose,  Pa. 

Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq.,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  Porter. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Preston,  S.  C. 

George  D.  Prentice,  Ky. 

Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  President 
of  the  U.  S. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney,  Pa. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Riddle,  Pa. 

John  Ramsey,  Esq.,  Va. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Re^se. 

Hon.  Joseph  Ritner,  Pa. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Russell,  Del. 

Hon.  BeivJaminRuggles,  Ohio. 

Alex.  Reed,  Pa. 

Collin  M.  Reed,  Esq.  Pa. 

Rev.  Wm.  T.  Sprole,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  Ohio, 

Hon.  S.  L.  Southard,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Speer,  Pa. 

Prof.  3il}iman,  Conn. 

James  Simpson,  Esq. 

Rev.  W .  D.  Smitli, 

A.  Stewai't 

L.  W.  Stockton,  Esq.,  Pa. 

Rev.  D.  Shotwell,  Va. 

Rev.  John  Seath,  Ohio. 

Rev.  James  Smith,  Pa. 

Hon.  John  Sergeant,  Pa. 
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i  Rev.  J.  B,  Tisdalc,  Pa.  U.  W.  Wise,  Eswi.,  Ga. 

'  Rev.  Joseph  Travelli,  Pa.  Rev.  Andrew  Wylic,  D.  D.,  la. 

j  Artbur  Tappati,  Esq.  N.  Y.  J.  Wishart^  M.  D.,  Pa. 

I  Hon.  Martin  Van  Biircn,N.  Y.  John  Walt 

j  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Mass.      N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.,  N.  Y. 

i  J.  E.  Wharton,  Esq.,  Va.  Z.  Yamall,  Esq.,  Va. 

i  Rev.  Jam(»  T.  Wylic,  Ohio. 
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REGULAR  MEMBERS 

From  the  formation  with  the  Year  of  their  AdmlMlon. 


NAMES. 

PROFESSION. 

RESIDENCE. 

1809. 

Jonathan  Keai»slcy,  a.  m., 

Col. 

U.  S.  A. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Thos.  S.  Cunningham,  a.  m 

'9 

A.  L., 

Mercer,  Pa. 

Joseph  B.  Beckett^*  a.  m., 

A.  L., 

Hon.  Andrew  Stewart, 

M.  C, 

UniontoA^Ti,  Pa. 

John  M'Kennan,* 

John  Stephenson, 

Hon.  T.  M.  T.  M'Kennan, 

A.  M., 

A.  t., 

Washington,  Pa. 

Henry  Purviance,*  a.  m., 

A.  1., 

James  Stcen,  a.  m^ 

PROF., 

Maiyland. 

E.  Stephenson. 

James  Wishart, 

M^  D., 

Bellemont,  Ohio. 

J.  Johnson,  a.  m«, 

M.  6., 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

J.  Cook. 

1810. 

Hon.  N.  Ewing,  a.  m., 

Pres 

.Judge, 

UniontowTi,  Pa. 

:  James  L.  Bowman,  a.  m.^ 

A.  L., 

Brownsville,  Pa. 

■  Samuel  Lyon, 

Rgistertown,  Md. 

.  James  Speer,  a.  m.. 

M.  p.f 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1 R.  N.  Davis. 

j  John  Laird,*  a.  m., 

A.  L./ 

I B.  Clark,*  a.  m., 

M.D.^ 

;  A.  0.  Patterson,  a.  m., 

M.  G., 

New  Lisbon^  Ohio.    ' 

j  E.  Blaine, 

\  George  W.  Ewing, 

Houston,  Texas.       < 

S.  Peebles. 

;  J.  Brading. 

,  H.  Johnstone. 

j 

1811. 

f 

;  Horace  Yanlear,  a.  m., 

A.  L., 

) 

John  S.  Brady,  a.  m.. 

A.  L., 

Washington,  Pa.      ' 

NAMEa 


PROFESSION. 


RESIDENCE. 


jJ.PattiflOlly  A.H^ 

jJohnDoIiii. 

jEphraim  L.  Blaine, 

jWilluun  Don^erty. 

I  Hob.  J.  S.  Horner,  a.  m.,    ex-ooy. 

I  Hon.  S.  Stokelj,  a.  m^ 

JF.Latine. 

|J.£sp7,*  A.M. 

i  1813. 

jHom  Jolin  H.  Ewing,  a.  m., 

jSanmel  Sherman. 

iJoim  Cunningham, 

I  J.  Officer. 

;H.FinIey. 

jE Cotton,*  A.M., 

jW.  Moderwell,*  a.  m., 

jW.D.8nodgras8,  a.  bc.,  b.  d., 

!W.  Rankin,  a.  m., 

iW.  Bankin,  a.  m.. 


M.O., 


Brownsville,  Pa. 


MICH.  Orcett  Bay,  Wis. 

A.  L.,  Steubenville,  0. 

M.D., 

A.  X.,  Washington,  Pa. 

M.  D.,  Florehce,  Pa. 


1813. 


i  James  Piper,  a.  m., 
ii.  W.  Clemens,*  a.  m., 
iWUliam  Walker. 
JC  Charlton, 
i&ory  Moore,  a.  m., 
iB.  Moore. 
!W.Hcatan,*A.M., 
I <!•  Cozad,  A.  M., 
B*  M.  Laird,  a.  m., 
C.A.Raii: 
James  M.  Spn^gs. 
J  A.  W.  Pogae,*  a.  m., 
jILBrotkerUm. 
iC.  PattenKm. 


j  Samuel  Fitahugh,  a.  m., 
I  Thomas  Haana, 


M.D., 
M.O., 

M.  G.,    New  York  City. 

M.  D., 

M.  D.,    Shippensburg,  Pa. 
A.  L.,    Uniontown,  Pa. 

M.  D., 


Wheeling,  Va. 

M.  D., 

M.  c,    Indiana. 
M.  o.. 


M.  o.. 


1814. 


A.  1.,    New  York. 

Digitiz^dby'feoOgie 
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NAMES* 

PROFESSION. 

RESIDENCE. 

J.  W.  Poage,*  A.  M., 

M.  G., 

^ 

R.  ModorwelL 

C.  Steveason. 

George  W.  Reed.* 

Isaac  Keller^  A.  M., 

M.  CU, 

Peoria,  111. 

Wm.  Johnstone. 

Edward  Glover. 

1815. 

Joseph  M'Carrell^  a.  m.^ 

M.  G., 

Newberg,  N.  Y. 

Lanslock  Krepps. 

Henry  Stansbury,  a.  m., 

A.  L., 

Lancaster,  Ohio. 

James  Langly^  a.  m.» 

Washington,  Pa. 

J.  Scott. 

A.  Vanmeter, 

Ohio. 

W.  Burgett 

David  Colmery,*  a.  m., 

M.  G., 

WiUiam  M'Connell,  A.  M. 

,                     A.  X^ 

Wheeling,  Va. 

H.  Peebles. 

1816. 

Matthew  MUIer,* 

M.  D., 

Samuel  Hazlett,     , 

* 

Pennsylvania. 

George  Lantz^* 

Ohio. 

Wm.  Blair, 

M.  G«, 

Virginia. 

Edward  Brooks, 

A.  L«, 

Indiana^ 

Wm.  M'Mahcm. 

>      ,; 

A.Pettit 

i  James  Simonson, 

A.  L«, 

Uiiiontd\ni,  Pa. 

Charles  Lewis. 

> 

D.  M'Cormick. 

W.  Q.  Beattie,*  a.  m., 

. 

Joseph  S.  Christmas,*  a. 

M.,                M.  G., 

. 

Samuel  Evans, 

A.  1., 

Uniontown,  Pa«. 

W.  M'Clure, 

A.  L., 

Harri3bui:g,Pa..  . 

C.  Henry. 

.. 

Robert  Mercer,  a.  m., 

M.  D., 

Indiana. 

;  18ir. 

;  Hon.  Charles  M.  Reed,  a.  m.,  a.  x.. 


Eiie,  Pa.     . 

google 
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NAMES. 

PBOFES810N 

SEStDfiNCE. 

John  W.  Hawkins,  A.  ic. 

M.O^ 

Carmi,  m.^ 

,  Francis  M'Fariand,  d.  d^ 

M.  O., 

Wheeling,  Va. 

John  Croi^ier. 

Edwin  Carter. 

Birmingham  Claric,*  a«  m^ 

M.  D., 

N.  Hmtm, 

PROV. 

A.  L., 

Edward  Simpson^  ▲•  m.. 

A.  L., 

PitMmrgh,Pa. 

H.Booring. 

E.6Hbraitfa. 

J.  MTarlaiuL 

A.  6.  MiUer,  a.  m^ 

JVDGB  V.  8.  C. 

Wisconsin  Ter. 

W.  R.  M'ConnelU  a.  m., 

A.  Uf 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Lawr^ce  Miner, 

A.  1., 

Waynesburgh,  Pa. 

James  Beeves. 

GeiNrge  W.  Harris,  a.  m., 

A.  X., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1818. 


Hon.  Isaac  LiM,*  a.  m., 
jChannccy  W.WilcoJc 
jWiUiam  R.  Bowman,*  a.  m^ 
jWilliam  W.  Morris, 
iUchard  Fitzhugh. 
jWiDiam  C.  Anderson,  a.  m., 
I  James  W.  M'Kennan,  a.  m., 
i  Samuel  C.  Jennings, 
:  Joshua  Wells. 
I  J.  M.  Laird,  a.  m., 
John  H.  Walker,  a.  m., 
I  James  Palmer. 
I  William  Kline. 
I  Frederick  Rufhraufi*. 
jG.  Gates,  A.  v.> 
j  John  H.  Waugh,*"  a.  m., 
iT.Bing. 
R.  J.  Langhome. 
Cyrus  Jacob, 


A.  Uf 


M.  o., 


M*  G., 
M.  G., 
M.  O., 
A.  L., 
A.  L., 
A.  Jt^ 


M.  6^ 
A.  X., 


A.  X., 


Wm.  Es  M'Ouilby,  a.  m. 


1819. 

.  D.  D.,  PR.  M.  PH< 


North  Carolina. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Erie,  Pa. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Fa. 
Virginia  Unirersity. 


^Q<^ie- 


"PtgtfteTOlgf 


IS 


NAMES.                            PBOFESSfON. 

RGBIDBirCR. 

Alexand#Witoom«A.ii^ 
Wm.  Addisoiu 

A*  Uf 

Christian  Reppart 

J.  Pughey. 

Thomas  L.  Anderson^  ju  m^ 

Joseph  H.  KuhnSy  a.  m,^ 

R.  J.  M'Kaig,  A.  M., 

Samuel  M'Farrra,  A*  m^  d.  d.» 

Joseph  S.  Moore,*  a.  u^ 

J.  A,  Ruthrauff. 

A.  Uf 
M.G.9 

• 

Indiana. 

Greensburi^  Fa. 
NewLislK>n,Qhb». 
Congruily,  Pa. 

18£0. 

, 

A.  BrysoB.* 
H.  Cooke. 

W.M'Creary. 
Jas.  M'Kean. 

18S1. 

John  Scott,  A.  M.,  D.  D.A    H.  G.,  FR.  FEM^  AC.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Alex.  M'Candless,  a.  m.,  h*  g.    Wood^^oid,  Ohio* 

James  CampbdL* 

J.  Adams, 

William  Thomas. 

David  O.  Walker. 

S.  Dickenson* 


1822. 


Hon.  Hrary  A.  Wise,  a.  m., 
John  G.  Montgomery,  a.  h., 
R.  R.  Reed,  a.  m., 
Wm.  M'Kinley. 
D.  M.  Barber,  a.  m., 
Henry  Connelly,  a.  m., 
J.  A.  Ramage, 
Jno.  Ramsey. 
Samuel  Wilson. 
Thomas  E.  Hughes, 
Joseph  M.  Martin,  a.  m., 
Wm.  M'Landburgh. 
Wm.  M^Cleary. 


A.  L.,  Late  Min.  io  BraziL 

A.  x.,  Pennsylvania. 

Bf.  D.9  Washington,  Pa. 

M.*o.,  Bald  Eagle,  Fa. 

M.  6.,  New  York. 

v.  D.,  S^  Clairsville^  0. 


Indiana. 


■•  D.f 


ft^rG^egte- 


NAMES. 


Thomas  J.  M'Kaig,  a.  m 
Win.  6alla(^i^9  a.  v., 
D.  D.  Chesnuti*  a.  m^ 
I  George  Morton. 
I  James  C.  Acheson, 
JF.  C.  CampbdU«A«M.9 
JMitton  V.  KirUy. 
;B.S.Stewart»*A«]L» 
jD.D.  H(^eyA.]Ly 


I  John  &  Blajne,  a.  iLf 
jAIex.  M'ConnelL* 
j  Thomas  Crattyy*"  a.  x., 
Easselas  Castner. 
jWm.  Allison,*  a*  m.^ 
I  Solomon  Spindler. 
I  John  StejAenson. 
Jrim  Bonner* 
David  MitcbelL* 
John  N«  Smithy  a.  iLf 
Henxy  Holmes.* 
Samuel  M'Lean, 
JDayid  Sample. 
John  C.  Wise, 
Hairy  B.  Tomlinson. 
James  Anderson,  a.  m*, 
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FROFBSSION. 


RESIDENCE. 


1823. 


A.  1^    Cumberland,  Mil. 
V.  D.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Washington,  Pa. 


A*  L., 


A.   X., 

A.  Jm9    Florida. 


18£4. 


M.  o.,    Deerfield,  Va. 

V.  6., 
A.  L., 


X.  b.,    Paris,  Ky. 

Oreensburgh,  Pa. 

Accomac  Co.,  Pa* 
M.  6.,    West  Rushville,  0. 


1825. 


Hon.  Moses  Hampton,  a.  m., 
Tliomas  M*  Chesnut,  a.  v., 
William  S.  Bureh. 
Hiram  Leonard, 
John  Ww  Wayland. 
;  James  M'Kendy. 
:Fred«rii^  BreniUnger, 
I  Samuel  Anderson.* 
I  William  M'ELaig,  a.  ■•, 


M.  c,    All^heny  City,  Pa. 
X.  G.,    RossyUIe,  Indiana- 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


M.  D.,    Wheeling,  Va. 

A.  L.,    Cumberland,  Md. 

_pigiti7Qrihyi-i.oogie J 
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NAMES. 

PROFESSION. 

RESIDENCE. 

1826. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bartlcy, 

] 

BX-60V. 

Ohio. 

William  Thistle,  a.  m., 

M.D., 

Samuel  Sloan. 

William  S.  Stevens.* 

John  Hays. 

Le¥ris  BoUman, 

A.   It^ 

Indiana.   * 

Robert  Dinsmore, 

i82r. 

Washington 

Co.,  Pa. 

Samuel  Moodj,  a.  x*. 

X.O., 

Ohio. 

: 

Aaron  Aten, 

Ohio. 

James  P.  Carlton* 

1 

James  S.  Rollins. 

> 

Thomas  Miller. 

Alexander  C.  Jamison. 

J 
J 

D.  D.  Jamison. 

John  H.  Miller,  a.  m.. 

i 

Greorge  Davidson, 

X.  D., 

Robert  Davidson, 

M.D., 

H.  W.  Carter. 

Alexander  RusseU. 

1828. 


Charles  L»  V.  Bureau, 

Oliver  Colwdl.* 

J.  Byers. 

J.  L.  Dunwiddie, 

Jameff  A.  Steriing,*  a.  x., 

William  D.  McCartney,  a. 


Thomas  H.  Elliott,  a.  m^ 
E.  S.  Graham,"*  a.  ib, 
W.  El.  Johnson.* 
W.  F.  Hawkins,  a.  k., 
Samuel  Wilson. 
David  Wishart, 
Daniel  Leet,  a.  m., 
Thomas  J.  Moi^^an^ 
W.  D.  Morgan, 
A.  M.  8.  Gordon,*  ' 


A.  L.,    GraliiiKdis,  Ohio* 


Mercer,  Pa. 

M.,             U.  B^ 

Hanover,  Ohio. 

1830. 

1I.D., 

AUegheny  City,  Pa. 

V.6tf 

" 

II.  D.,    ConmUsviUe,  Pa. 

FUnenccb  Pa* 
A.  Jm9    Missouri.. 
A.  X.,    Waah'n  Ci4y»  D«  C. 

EDITOR.   Ohio. 

" ^ Q-QQglg 


J 


NABIE& 
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PRoressioN. 


RB9IDBNCE. 


Samnd  B.  Bobinsoiiy 
John  Kerr,  a*  Ki^ 
Alfred  PanO,  a.  m«, 
WUliam  M'CodiIm,  A.  x. 
James  PanlU  a.  u^ 
Robert  Woodfl^  A.  Xn 
J.  M'Clintock,  a.  m. 
Christian  Eyster, 


iT.F.Magill^  A.M.9  * 
.Andrew  Bmce,  a.  h^ 
.  Gewge  Harris, 
i  George  £ckert» 
i  John  H.  French,* 
:T.M.Boggs,  A.  M^ 
jJohnM'Kall, 
j  David  Sam]^ 
jBobert  Fulton,*  a.  u^ 
jSamael  Fulton,  a.  m., 
I  James  McLean,  a.  m^ 
j  A.  B.  Harris, 
j  Samuel  Russell,  a.  x., 
jH.  B.  Cunningham,  a.  x., 
I  James  Fleming,  a.  x., 
!  William  Bradley,  a.  x., 
i  James  Dinsmore,  a.  x., 

Alexander  Marshman, 
JBe^iaraiiiSawhiU, 
iHoiryM'Ghifle. 
iD.R.  Kelly. 
|A.N.  Giiille,  A.X,, 
;  J.  B.  Dundass,  a.  x., 
I  JssejA  Buchanan. 
!  James  Bogg^  a.  x.,  ^ 

D.  L.  J.  Blair. 

W.  L.  LBffetty. 

Gtorge  Gordon  a.  m., 
|WiHiamBell,Jux., 

T.  M.  Newell,  A.  X., 


A.  I..,    BeTerly,  Ohio. 
X.  o^    Monongahela  City. 
X.  0.9    Cj^na,  Ohio. 
M.  6.,    CanAeld,  Ohio. 
A.  Uf    Wheeling,  Va. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
k.  6.,    Cajrmichaeltown,  Pa 
A.  L.,    Pittsborgh,  Pa. 
1851. 

X.  G.,    Urbana,  Ohio. 
X.  D.,    Mount  Savage,  Md. 
EX-XBX.  LB6.  Georgia. 

PhUadelphia. 

X.G., 

X.  G.,    Marietta,  Pa. 


X.G.,  . 

X.  o.,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
X.  G.,    Sandusky  City. 

Montgomery  Co.,  0. 
A.  L.,    Bedfbrd,  Pa. 
X.  G.,    Mecklinbnrgh,  N«  C. 
X.G.,    West  Union,  Ya. 
X.  G.,    Mercersburgk,  Ya. 
.  WASH.  CO]..  Tennessee. 

Washtngtin,  Pa. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


A.  L.,    Zanesrilie,  O. 
X.  G.,    Mingo^  Pa. 


X.  G.,    Ohio. 


X.  G.,    Frankfort,  Pa. 
X.  G.,    Boonville^  Mo. 


NAMES. 
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PROFESSION. 


RESI]>BNCE. 


'.  Nicholas  Murrajr,  a.  k^  m* 
S  John  H.  BerryUUy  a.  m^ 
I  J.  B.  AndersoDy  a.  m^ 
\  R.  StevensoiL 
jlLWishart, 
:  Geoif  6  Gonzales. 
ipUnyTwltchclL 
Alexander  M'Guffie. 
T.  W.  Haynes. 
M.  A.  Hajme^ 
John  Sweney. 
Alfred  Day. 
J.  AL  Smith,  a.  m., 
John  Camtkersy  a,  u^ 
3.  R.  GiUand. 
A.  M.  Harshey,  a.  m., 
Wm.  Hamilton,  a.  m., 
J.  S.  Dickey. 
John  Hatt^ry,  a.  m., 
Wm.  Crawford. 
Albert  Torrance. 
J.  Munroe. 
Alfred  Holmes.* 
Wm.  ILWork. 
N.  J.  Futliey. 
W.  L.  Lindsay. 
John  Nedf  a.  m., 
£•  J.  Agncfw, 
L.  B.  Williams, 
J.  P.  Hudson, 
Baniel  H'Anall. 
J.  R.  Wilson. 
S.M.BeU. 
John  Gordon. 
David  WUliams. 
Samnd  Agnew, 
J.  B.  M^Earland. 
William  Morrison. 


1832. 

G.,  PR.  lie  COL.  Washington,  Pa» 
A.  x.,  Harrisbni^}  Pa. 
psoF«   New  Albany,  la. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


Tennessee. 


M.  G.,    Tarentum,'Pa. 
M.  G.,    Mahoning,  Pa. 

M.  G.,    Hager8to¥m,  Md« 

MISSIOICABT.  Iowa. 

M.  G.,    Freeport^  O. 


v.  G.,    Mercer  Oonnty,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
ARTIST.  Washington,  Pa. 
Virginia. 


Washington  Co^  Pa. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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NAMES. 


PROFESSION.  RESIDENCE. 


W.  B.  Fulweiler,  a.  m. 
'  C.  S.  Passavant, 

A.  M.  Scott 

D.  Mahon,  a.  m., 

J.  J.  Hamilton,  a.  m., 

William  L.  Massey. 

J.  J.  BrownsoDy  a.  m., 

N.  M.  Crane,  a.  m., 

J(An  M.  Anderson* 

Richard  Curran,  a.  m,, 

Wm.P.Irland. 

J.  W.  Moody,  A.  M,, 

John  Titus. 

D.  S.  M'Combs, 

David  M'Bride. 

S.  Romans. 

James  A.  Sterling,* 

John  A.  Wills,  a.  m., 

George  Hamilton. 

Thaddeus  Dodd, 

Hiram  Kaine, 

Reese  Happersett,  a.  m., 

WOliam  Pinkerton,  a«  if*, 

J.  G.  Ralston,  a.  m., 

W.  M'Combs,  A.  lu, 

J.  D.  Whittam,  a.  m., 

John  M.  Smith,  a.  m., 

John  Bell. 
Samoel  Hughus. 
J.B.M'Coy,*A.  M., 
Hugh  Cassels. 
:  Alexander  Wilson, 

B.  Pool. 

;  Jolm  M^Gentrjv 
J.  M^Bride. 
B.  Gonzales. 


M.  o.,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1833. 

M.  D.,    Fairfield,  Pa* 
M.  G.,    Sunbury,  Pa. 

M.  G.,  •  Crettysburg,  Pa. 
MissioNABT.    India. 

M.  6., 

M.  D.,    Greensburgh,  la. 
A.  X.,    Kentucky. 

Virginia. 

West  Liberty,  Va. 


A.  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  D.,  HUlsborough,  Pa. 

EDITOR.  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 

M.  G.,  Baltimore,  Md» 

M.  G.,  Livingston,  Ya. 

M.  G.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

M.  G.,  Ohio. 

M.  G.,  Keene,  Ohio. 

M.  G.,  Warren,  Ohio. 

1834. 


M.  G., 


Louisiana* 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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name:s. 


PROFESSION. 


RESIDENCE. 


8.  Blachly. 
A.  M.  Carr. 
Gilbert  M.  Hair^  a.  m,, 
Hugh  Wtisaoru* 
David  Robinson,  a.  m., 
John  Gary. 
M.  W.  M'Call,  A.  M., 
John  Marshall, 
R.  J.  Baird, 
F.  Thompson. 
T.  Upshur. 
6.  W.  Morgan, 
D.  Woli: 

James  Armstrong,  a.  m., 
C.  V.  M'Caig,  A.  M., 
J.  M.  Reed,  a.  m., 
S«  M.  Templeton,  a/m., 
John  M.  Paris,  A*  M*, 
|Wm.Tumblin, 
\  B.  T.  Flummer, 


A*  Leonard,  a.  m., 
W.  W.  Bonnell,  a.  m., 
George  V.  Lawrence, ; 
James  E.  Stevenson,*  a.  if., 
J.  M.  Bonnell,  a.  m., 
j  Thomas  H.  Vance,*  A.  m., 
j  C.  Prather. 
i  J.  Lowry.* 
Alfred  Caldwell,  a.  m., 
j  Robert  Colwell. 
i  Matthew  Brown,* 
I D.  R.  Templeton,*  a.  m», 
I  William  Bonar,  a.  m., 
I  Alexander  Dinsmore,  a.  m^, 
;T.  S.Smith. 
!  Lcroy  Kramer. 
\  Lysander  Pattei-son. 


H.  G.,    Covington,  Ey. 

M.  G.,    Mill  Creek,  Pa* 

TEACHER.    Blairsville,  Pa. 

Brooke  County,  Va. 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

COL.   V.   S.   ARMY   IN   M]SXI0O. 

A.  I..,    New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
M.  G.,    Candof,  Pa. 
TJ^ACHEB.    Lexington,  Ky. 
M.  G.,    Princeton.  Ey. 
H.  G.,    Fredericktown,  O. 
Pennsylvania. 
Hookstown,  Pa. 

1835, 

M.  G.,    Iowa. 

M.  G.,    Chambersburg,  Fa. 
MEM,  LEG.  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

M.  G., 

M.  G.,    Greenfield,  Pa. 

M.  D., 


A.  J..,    Wheeling,  Va. 


M.  G.,    Sisterville. 
PROF.    Richmond,  Ey, 


.  v-.^    vv^^^DJ^Uz^JsyJLodClQS-lC.-.^^-.^ 
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NAMES. 


PftOFESSlON. 


RESIDENCE. 


\  James  C.  Moodjr,  a*  m*, 

JohnM'Clure. 
!D.E.  Thomas. 
:  Joseph  D.  Woll^  A.  M^ 

Samuel  R.  HammiU,  a.  i^ 
•  Joseph  Sheets,  a.  m^ 


Jo^ph  Grordon,  a.  m.^ 
Christian  W.  Slagle,  a.  m., 
Thomas  Officer,  a.  m., 
William  L.  Orr,  a.  m., 
James  D.  Mason,  a.  m., 
J.  A.Farreriy. 

;  John  Marple,  a.  v., 
J.F.Diney, 

:  Thomas  Dagg, 

I  Olirer  O.  M'Lean,  a.  m^ 

I  John  G.Logan. 

{ John  B.  Henry.* 

JW.H.H.  Ferguson. 

I R.  C.  Rankin,  a.  k., 

I  Hn^  Tenner, 

;  Matthew  B«  Grier,  a.  m^^ 

jW.H.  Sloan. 

iJ.  M.  Boggs, 

I  J.  D.  Cunningham,  a.  m., 

jH.  H.  Ciarky  A.  k., 

I E.  P.  Hale,  A.  M., 

IW.D.  F.  Lauck. 

JJ.V.MiUer.* 

j  James  P.  Thompson,* 

I G.  A.  Reed. 
E.  J.  Henry, 
Thomas  R.  Simpson, 
Thomas  M.  Finney,  a.  m^. 


I  Thomas  W.  Toung, 
I  Samael  8.  Falton,  a.  m., 

i 1^ 


A.  X.,    New  Albany,  la. 


M.  G.,    Washington  Co.,  Fa. 
A.  Uf    Carlisle,  Pa- 
li. D.,    Frosthurg,  Md. 


1836. 


M.  6.,  N.  Philadelphia,  0« 

A.  L.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

M.  6.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

X.  D.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

M.  G.,  Rural  Village,  Pa. 

A.  Im,  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland. 

V*  o.,  Dickinson,  Pa. 


A.  X.,    Mercer,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania, 
n.  G.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It.  6., 
v.  G., 

A.  i^    Washington  Co.,  Pa 
PHT8ICIAK*  Claysvillei  Pa- 


ir, o., 

A.  1m9    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 
K*  o.,    N.  Philadelphia^  0. 


1837. 


Accomac  Co.,  Va. 

,...>...^ s. ^^^^.w-^^H 
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\                   NAMES. 

> 

PROFESSION 

RESIDENCE. 

?  William  B.  Martin,  a.  m.. 

A.t., 

Wheeling,  Va- 

j  James  H.  Higbee, 

M.  G., 

Pennsylvania- 

i  David  B.  Jenks, 

A.  I,., 

Virginia. 

James  M'Cullug. 

Alexander  M'Keever, 

Pennsylvania. 

Beivjamin  Jones, 

. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

f  David  W,  Patterson,  a.  m., 

A.    I.., 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

1  Thomas  C.  Massey,  a.  m.. 

M.  G., 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

1  Allison  Eyster, 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

(David  Wilson.* 

jS.B.Ainsly. 

Pennsylvania. 

John>  M.  Hastings, 

Pennsylvania; 

Silas  Condit,  a.  m., 

M.D., 

Mississippi. 

;  Joseph  B.  Welch, 

Pennsylvania. 

|E.  B.  Dawson,  A.  M., 

A.  L., 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

C.  H.  H.  Beeson, 

UniontowTi,  Pa. 

Fraucis^F.Fryr 

Wheeling,  Va. 

1  Ralph  Douglass, 

M.  G., 

Virginia. 

Sherrard  Clemens,  A,  m.. 

A.  X., 

Wheeling,  Va. 

William  Ewing, 

ST.  THEo.  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

1  Alexander  Cunningham,  a.  m.,         m.  g«. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

1  Addison  Marshel, 

J.  B.  Lefcvre. 

N.  McDowell,  A.  M., 

M.  G., 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  H.  Lafierty,  a.  m.. 

M.  G., 

1838. 

Springfield,  111. 

Ib.  W.  Hair, 

Ptennsylvania. 

D.  Van  Vooris. 

Pennsylvania. 

Peter  F.  Jones, 

Brooke  Co.,  Va. 

1  Caleb  Baldwin,  a.  m.. 

A.  L., 

Iowa. 

William  Hillis, 

Wcstm'd  Co.,  Pa. 

L.  D.  Wetmore, 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Miles, 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Charles  C.  M'Culloh,  a.  m.^ 

A.  X., 

Cumberland,  Md. 

B.  D.  Fry, 

Kenawha  Co.,  Va. 

Montgomery  P.  Higgins, 

Virginia. 

J.  B.  Kotcheval, 

Romney,  Va. 

John  M.  Clay, 

• 

Ashlanji|^^^ 

NAMES. 


Littleton  Nock,  a.  m., 
S.  M.  6.  Schmncker^  a.  m., 
Darid  M'Conaughy^  a.  m., 
J.  Kennedy  Ewing, 
Henry  Clay  Durald, 


Robert  Milligan,  a.  m., 
'Alexander  M^Can'ell,  a.  m., 
I  A.  £.  Williams^ 
\  A.  E.  Jones, 
iD.Taggart, 
;  James  Ely, 

I  Joseph  A.  Reed,  a.  m., 
JT.D.  Mahon, 
;  John  Alexander, 
I  Cyrus  Cummins,  a«  m*, 
|j.A.DUle, 

'  D.  Wishart  French,  a.  m.^ 
;  John  R.  Taylor, 
jJohnM'Dowell, 
j  A.  P.  Thompson,  • 

;  Mile  Templeton,  a.  m., 
i  Andrew  B.  Mills, 
^  Thomas  H.  Logan, 
[  Samuel  Jamison, 
\  Franklin  Moore,  a.  m., 
;  Dewit  C.  Johnson, 
;  James  Marshman, 
f  Thomas  Ryder, 
i  S.  D.  Hopkins, 

N.  C.  M^Farland, 
I  Edward  L.  Bowers, 
i  Marcus  W.  Acheson, 
i  J.  Scott  Officer, 
\  Israel  Weirich, 
i  p.  M.  Stockton, 
I  Thomas  M'Kennan, 
i  Thomas  H.Baird, 
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PROFESSION. 

A*  Im, 
Bff*  G«, 

Am    Im, 

ST.  AT  lAW. 

1839. 

PR«IBr  COL. 
M.  Gb, 


RESIDENCR. 

Accomac  Co^  Va. 
Lewistown,  Pa. 
Gettysburg^  Pa- 
Uniontown,  Pft*   . 
Ashland,  Ky. 


TEACUER. 
M.  D., 


M.  G., 
A.  L., 
M.  G., 


M.  G., 
ST.  OF  MED. 
ST.  OF  MED. 
ST.  OF  TUBO. 

M.G., 


1840* 

ST.  AT  LAW. 
ST.  AT  ULW. 
ST.  AT  LAW. 
TEACHER. 
ST.  OF  MED. 

ST.  OF  MED. 
ST.  AT  LAW. 

Digiti 


Washington,  Pa. 
Union  Co.,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Pittshurgh,  Pa. 
New  Athens,  Ohio. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Ringwood,  Va. 
Washington  Co.^  Pa. 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
York  County,  Pa. 
West  Alexander,  Pa. 
Monongahela  City. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Steubenvillc,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  0. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Somerset  Co.,  Md. 
Canada. 

Bucyinis,  O. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Columhus,  0. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
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NAMES. 


PROFESSION.  RESIDENCE. 


:  William  R.  Erskine, 

TEACHER.    Dunn's  Fort,  Pa. 

I  J.  H.  Vanvoorhis, 

Monongabela  City. 

1  John  F.  Smith, 

York  County,  Pa. 

j  David  Barclay, 

Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 

j  William  P.  Jenks, 

Jefferson  Co.,  Pr. 

1  James  M.  Stewart.* 

George  W.  Fahnestock, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nelson  A*  Adams, 

Washington  Co„  Pa 

Robert  Wishart, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa 

1  Warren  Blachly, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa 

Richard  Williams, 

Washington  Co.,  Pj 

George  L.  Van  Eman, 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

W.  M.  C.  Quail, 

Washington  Co.,  Pj 

Walter  Jones.* 

Samuel  Blair, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WiUiam  M.  Faber, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BeTvJamin  Reese, 

Washington  Co.,  P 

Henry  M.  Smith, 

Licking  Co.,  0. 

T.F.  Gilchrist, 

Knox  County,  0. 

E.W.Dawson.* 

M.  J.  Ayres, 

Muskingum  Co.^  O 

£.  S.  Erskine, 

Washingt«iCo.,F 

; 

1841. 

William  P.  Brinton, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Timothy  Kirk, 

Mt  Pleasant,  O. 

Cornelius  Clarke, 

Washington  Co.,  I 

1  J.  C.  Messenger, 

Washington  C0.5 1 

1  J.  Lahm, 

A.  K.  Bell,  A.  M., 

M.G.,    Bollidaysburg,  Pj 

John  G.  Rihaldafier, 

Washington  Co.,  1 

John  Humrickhouse, 

Coshocton^  Ohio. 

John  S.  Yanvooriiis,  a.  M^ 

«.  D.,    Monongahela  Citr 

John  Moore, 

M.  G.,    FMTview,  Pa. 

John  J.  Clark, 

Washington,  Pa. 

John  W.  Wishart, 

8T.  ot  MED.    Washington,  Pa. 

Joseph  Moirison, 

A.  H.  Fuller, 

Uniontown,  Pa* 

John  C.  Hupp,  A.  M., 

M.D.,D,i:^^^ftoii|Pa. 
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NAMES. 

paoi-iassioN 

E£81Di!lNCK. 

Darid  M'Coy. 

W.C.  Mason, 

ST.  or  THEO* 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Cephas  Dodd, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

William  P.  Harshie,  a.  m^ 

M,  c 

Fairmount,  Va. 

Samuel  MUIigan, 

M.D., 

Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

David  C.  Reed, 

ST.  or  TUEO. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

ILftLFink, 

Washington  Co,  Pa. 

:  Samuel  Richards, 

Clinton  County,  Pa . 

:  William  S.  Moore, 

8T.  AT  LAW. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Thomas  Marshman, 

ST.  OF  MED. 

W^ashington,  Pa. 

Samuel  Raple, 

M.G., 

Washington,  Pa. 

A.  M*  Alexander, 

StClair8ville,Ohio. 

Uriah  Thomas, 

\ 

1842. 

Washington,  Pa. 

i  Byron  Porter, 

ST.  OF  THEO. 

Canonsburgh,  Pa. 

D.S.  Wilson, 

ST.  AT  LAW. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Hugh  H^  Davis, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

;  John  Marquis, 

ST.  OF  TUEO. 

Allegheny  City,  4*a. 

S.T.Harris, 

Stark  County,  01)*o. 

David  Mahon, 

Illinois. 

Henry  Foley, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa, 

Joseph  M'Coy, 

ST.  OF  MED. 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 

1  Norman  D.  Fenton, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

;  Huston  Quail, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Moore, 

ST.  OF  THEO. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Francis  Barlow, 

ST.  OF  MED. 

Washington,  Pa. 

:  George  Ewing, 

ST.  OF  MED. 

Washington,  Pa. 

;W.  R^Newlon, 

M.  D., 

Westm^d.  Co.,  Pa. 

Robert  J.  Munce, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

,  Samuel  £•  Rankin, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

OKvcr  Ormsby, 

Indiana. 

>  William  M.  Thompson, 

M.D., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

JohnJ.Ni?el, 

ST.  OF  TUEO. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

0.  L.  Williams, 

Warren  County,  Va. 

:  J.  C.  Moore* 

j  Asa  Johnston* 

Joseph  White, 

ST.  OF  THEO. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

;  John  G.  Charters, 
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' 
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Washington  Co.,  Pa.? 
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TEACHER. 
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Samuel  Herron, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  I 

John  Buey, 

Washington,  Pa.       ^ 
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i 

J.  M.  H.  Gordon, 

Monongahela  City.    ■ 

John  Sanns, 

ST.  OF  MED. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio.     ; 

John  Donan, 
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Washington,  Pa.       j 

J.  H.  Wallace,  a.  m.. 

A.  L., 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio.    '■ 

J.  H.  Wilson, 

Beaver  County,  Pa.  i 

Thomas  S.  Walker, 

SURVEYOB. 

Missouri.                   ) 

Alexander  MXoy, 

TEACHER. 

Mansfield,  Ohio.       j 

CSiarles  J.  Stouffer, 

West  Newton,  Pa.     j 

Edwin  H.  Stow, 

ST.  AT  LAW. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.         ] 

John  M'Millan, 

Washington,  Pa.       ; 

John  N.  Arnold, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  ■ 

Samuel  M'Farland, 

TEACHER. 

Steubenville,  Ohio.    | 

William  Leet, 

Beaver  County,  Pa.   j 

James  M*  Clark, 
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A.  Barr, 
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Robert  Johnston, 

ST.  OF  THEO. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.  ^ 

James  R.  Hughes, 

ST.  OF  THEO. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.   l 

M.  E.  Johnston, 

ST.  OF  THEO. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

William  Reed, 

ST.  AT  LAW. 

Calcutta,  Ohio.          [ 

Charles  J.  Menager, 

Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

H.  Merryman, 

Wellsburgh,Va.        ^ 

Wm.  H.  Templeton, 

Qiester  County,  Pa.  ; 

William  Shearer 

Washington  Co.,  Pa- ; 

John  Y.  Calhoon, 

TEACHER. 

West  Alexander,  Pa» 

John  B.  Crouch, 

J  844. 

Pigeon  Creek,  Pa.    i 

J.  C*  Robinson, 

Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

Simon  Snyder, 

Newville,  Pa. 
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I  Samuel  Ackelson, 
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Washington,  Pa. 

!  James  E.  Cooke, 
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loiiphant  M.Todd, 

TEACUEB. 

SteubenviHe,  Ohio. 

;FarisC.Blayney, 

Ohio  County,  Va. 

^  Robert  A]|co, 

1  Lucius  W.Stockton, 

Mount  Reasant,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 

j  W.J.  Glass, 

ST.  AT  lAW. 

Beaver  County,  Pa. 

<  J.  Monroe  Shaflfer, 

Washington,  Pa: 

\  Francis  Egan, 

Washington,  Pa. 

jW.K.  Gaston, 

ST.  AT  lAW. 

Columbiana  Co.,  0. 

1  James  IL  Beed, 

Calcutta,  Ohio. 

1  James  Ewing  Work,* 

ST.  AT  LAW. 

jJohn  H.  Hampton, 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

I H.  Bofiinanj 

Prostsbnrg,  Md. 

;  H.  B*  Bruce, 

Little  Crossings,  Md 

Xohn  J.  Bruce, 

Little  Crossings,  Md 

<  Alexander  Cockayne^ 

EUsmbcth,  Ta. 

ftobert  Strean, 

Wa«hingtonCo.,Pa. 

Geoi^  W.  Bennett, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Jm>me  P.  Marsh, 
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Uniontown,  Pa. 

H.  Smithy 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

1  J.  E*  Carson^ 

Mt..  Jackson,  Pa. 
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Henry  Cr^ton, 
WUIiam  B.  Telfair, 
John  Brice> 
Jacob  Brown, 
John  D.  Creigb, 
£.  Jolly, 
Jacob  Moninger, 
Robert  Officer, 
J.  Trusdale, 
W.  W.  Sharpy 
WiUianiJeweU, 
G.  W.  Miller, 
John  Ewing, 
Alexander  Wilson, 
W.  MadiBon  Lupton, 
John  D.  Wood, 
George  L.  Smith, 
E.B.Neely, 
JohnC.  Hervey, 
Joseph  S.  Hervey, 
D.F.M'Farland, 
PhUip  D.Fisher, 
Jdin  8*  Vance, 
J.Whitsett, 
John  C.  Jack, 
Thomas  Creighton, 
William  Hutchinson, 
Henry  S.  Newcomer, 
J.  8*  Alezand^, 
W.  W.  Smith, 
JohnG.Ckaii, 
Alfred  Grim, 
Thomas  Groggy 


J.B.  Mocm, 
RobertWylie, 
S.  H*  Baptraoii, 
A*  M*  SeatOB, 


9T.  or  MED. 


1846. 


Columbiana  Co.,  O.  1 
Wilmington,  Ohio.    | 
Washington,  Pa.       | 
Little  Crossings,  Md  j 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa.        ; 
Washington  Co.,  Pa*  j 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. ; 
Washingtoii  Co.,  Pa.  [ 
Fredericksburg,  O.   \ 
Washington,  Pa.       ) 
Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio.  I 
Washington  Co.,  Pa*  ] 
Washington,  Pa..       ^ 
Washington,  Pa.        > 
Winchester,  Va.        ; 
Gainesborough,  Ya.  ' 
Back  Creek  VaLVa.1 
Washington  City.      \ 
WeIIsburgh,Va.         i 
WeIls»irgh,Va.        \ 
Ci-oss  Creek,  Pa.       [ 
Columbus,  Ohio.        i 
Cross  Creek,  Pa.       \ 
Perryopolis,  Pa.         \ 
Berlin,  Iowa.  \ 

Washington  Co.,  O.  < 
Washington,  Pa.  \ 
Jacob's  Creek,  Pa.  l 
Monongahela  City. 
Washington,  Pa.  ] 
Washington  Co.,  Pa*  \ 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.  ^ 
Washington,  Pa.         j 


WellsYille,  Ohio. 
Washiiq^ton,  Fa. 
Marion,  Ohio. 
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1  SaniQel  Power, 

Allegheny  Cc  Pa. 

:  John  A.  Carter, 

Independence,  Pa. 

IWilKamF.  Porter, 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

WUliam  L.  Wallace, 

Wheeling,  Va. 

George  B.  Hudson, 

Washington,  Pa. 
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Washington  Co.,  Pa 

J.F.Boyd, 
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Washington  Co.,  Pa 
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Greene  Co.,  Pa. 
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Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 
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Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

John  HakUl, 
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Silas  Clark,  Jr.. 
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James  MUliken, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa 
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Washington  Co.,  Pa 

John  S.  Marquis, 

Cross  Creek,  Pa. 

R.C.HoUiday, 

Marshall  Co.,  Va. 

jJ.B.  Wbitten. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WiUiam  GrindstaflT, 

Marshall  Co.,  Va. 

|M'K.Herrey, 

Ohio  County,  Va. 

1  Willtam  Boon, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

1  T.Wilson  Porter, 

ST.  AT  LAW. 

Merrittstown,  Pa. 

'8.K.Brobst, 

M.6.« 

Allentown,  Pa. 

i  J.  H.  Craig, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa 

George  S.  Holmes, 

Washington,  Pa. 

David  G.Bradford. 
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Wariiington  Co.,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Stewartsville,  Pa. 
Jacksonville^  Pa. 
West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Bedford,  Pa. 
Niles,  Ohio. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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I  Andrew  Barr; 
J.  Black, 

;  Lewis  S.  BIachly» 

iL.W.BlacWy, 

I  William  B001I5 

I  J.  F.Boyd, 
Cyrus  G.  Braddock, 
Dayid  G.  Bradford, 
John  Brice, 

\  Rev.  S.  K.  Brobst, 

I  John  J.  Bruce, 

:  John  A.  Carter, 

\  James  M.  Clark, 

]  Silas  Clark,  Jr., 

^  James  £.  Cooke, 

j  J.  H.  Craig, 

>  William  G.  Crawford, 

)  John  D.  Creigh, 
Thomas  Creighton, 
Cephas  Dodd, 
John  Ewing, 
Norman  D.  Fenton, 
Philip  D.  Fisher, 
William  A.  Fleming, 
Jonathan  B.  Forney, 
William  M^a  Gibson, 
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Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
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Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
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Little  Crossings,  Md 
Independence,  Pa. 
Candor,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa, 
Washington,  Pa. 
Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.,  0. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Jacksonville,  Pa. 
West  Liberty,  Ohio. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Marshall  To..  Va. 
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John  H.  Hampton, 

William  Hartley, 

Joseph  S.  Hervey, 

John  C.  Hemey, 

M'K.  Hcrvey, 

R.C.  HoUiday, 
jCreorgo  S.  Holmes, 
;  George  B.  Hudson, 
;JohnHukill, 
i  William  Hutchinson, 
!  John  C.  Jack, 
i  William  Linn, 
Jerome  P.  Marsh, 
i  John  S.  Marquis, 
'John  W.  Martin, 
^HughD.M'Cann, 
;  J.  W.  M'Qusky, 
•David  F.MTarland, 

James  Milliken, 

William  S.  Moore, 

J.  R.  Moore, 
:  Robert  J.  Munce, 
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i  George  K.  Ormond, 

Robert  Officer, 

Orlando  Poindexter, 
: T.Wilson  Porter, 
iwiUiam  F.  Porter, 

Samuel  Power, 

Huston  Quail, 

Hugh  O.  Rosborough, 
i  Robert  Robe, 

J.  Munroe  Shaffer, 
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:J.F.  Slagle, 

William  W.Smith, 
J.  B.  Stewart, 
iCharles  J.  Stoaffer, 
i  Robert  Strcan, 
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Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Bedford,  Pa. 
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Wellsburgh,  Va. 
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Washington,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
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Washington,  Pa. 
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Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
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Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
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ABBREYIATIONS. 

A.  M.,  Master  of  Arts. 
M.  G.,  Minister  of  the  Oospel. 
A.  1.,  Attorney  at  Law. 
M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
M.  c.Member  of  Congress. 
9T.  THEO.,  Student  of  Theology. 
ST.  AT  LAW.,  student  at  Law. 
ST.  OF  MED.,  Student  of  Medicine. 
The  persons  to  whose  names  ihe  asterisk  {*)  is  affixed, 
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Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mssissippi  Valley 
Association  of  Dental  Surgeons, 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
of  Dental  Surgeons,  commenced  its  session  in  the  Lecture  room 
rf  "The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,"  in  Cincinnati,  Tues- 
day September  7,  1847,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  A  quorum  not 
being  present,  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

4  o'clock,  p..  M 

The  society  met,  and  after  the  calling  of  the  roll,  proceeded  to 
Qiganize.  The  President  being  prevented  from  attending  by  fam- 
3y  affliction,  Dr.  Ide,  first  Vice  President,  took  the  chair. 

Reports  from  Committees  were  called  for  by  the  chair,  where- 
upon Dr.  J.  Taylor  rose  and  remarked,  that  a  number  of  the 
niembers  of  the  Rxecutive  and  Examining  Committees  were  ab- 
leat,  and  moved  that  the  chair  proceed  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  said 
Committees;  which  was  carried. 

The  Committees,  when  the  vacancies  were  filled,  stood  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

Examining  Committee — Drs.  J.  Taylor,  J.  P.  Ulleey,  and 
A.  Berry. 

Executive  Committee — Drs.  M.  Rogers,  J.  Allek,  J.  Taylor, 
A.  Berry,  and  C.  Bonsall. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report ,  which,  on  motion,  was  re- 
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ferred  to  aa  auditory  Committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 
Drs.  Jas.  Taylou,  J.  Allen  and  A.  Berry,  were  appointed  said 
committee. 

The  committee  on  the  communication  from  Prof.  Drake,  to  this 
society,  at  its  last  session,  leported  that  they  had  learned  from  Prof. 
Drake,  that  he  had  concluded  to  defer  the  publication  of  his  pro- 
posed medical  work  for  a  short  time,  and  the  committee,  not  hav- 
ing their  report  ready,  was  continued. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Berry  proceeded  to  read  an  address — in  accor- 
dance with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  society — 
on  the  use  of  Tobacco,  as  connected  with  Dental  Hygiene. 

Remarks  were  offered  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Berry's  address, 
by  Drs.  Allen,  Rogers,  and  James  Taylor,  commending  in  the 
main  the  doctrines  and  views  presented  by  Dr.  Berry. 

When,  on  motion,  the  address  was  received  to  be  placed 
among  the  archives  of  the  society. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  at  the 
office  of  Drs.  Ross  and  Berry. 

Evening  Session,  7J  o'clock. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  Bonsall  was 
elected  Secretary  pro  tem. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  his  report  as  follows: 

That  the  Publishing  Committee  placed  m  my  hands,  for  distribotion,  sev- 
eral hundred  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  at  its 
last  session — nearly  all  of  which  has  been  sent  to  various  members  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  country — also  to  many  distinguished  literaiy  men, 
the  object  being  to  honorably  bring  the  society  before  the  public,  which, 
alike  with  the  profession,  feel  an  interest  in  the  advance  of  Dental  Science. 

According  to  resolutions  of  the  Society,  some  three  weeks  since,  notice 
was  given  of  the  present  meeting  in  several  of  the  leading  papers  of  Ham 
city,  Louisville  and  Maysville. 

Also  that  several  letters  have  been  received  from  the  following  members 
of  the  society,  containing  their  annual  dues,  and  explaining  the  cause  of 
non  attendance:  Drs.  B.  B.  Brown,  St.  Louis^  Joseph  Sanfoxd,  Chillicothe, 
Edward  Buckwell,  Zanesville,  Samuel  Griffidi,  Louisville,  Joseph  Taylor, 
Maysville,  and  D.  P.  Hunt,  IndianapoHs;  which,  with  this  report,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

JAMES  TAYLOR,  Coa.  Seo'v. 
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Which  was,  on  motion,  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
file. 

Letters  from  Drs.  D.  P.  Hunt,  B.  B.  Brown,  Samuel  Griffith,  E. 
Buch^ell,  and  Joseph  Sanford,  were  presented  by  the  correspond- 
ing Secretary,  and  ordered  to  be  tiled. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  refewed  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
submitted  their  report,  which,  on  motion,  was  accepted,  and  the 
committee  discharged. 

AadUing  Commiitee^s  Report. — That  they  had  examined  the 
Treasurer's  account,  and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
publication  of  a  Quarterly  Journal,  which  elicited  an  animated 
discussion.  The  subject  was  recommitted  with  instructions  to 
the  committee  to  make  further  enquiries  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
publishing  and  report  before  final  adjournment. 

Ordered  that  the  sum  of  $2.00  be  paid  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  satisfy  a  bill  for  Postage,  Stationery,  &c 

An  address  from  Dr.  Allen  on  the  contour  of  the  face  was  read, 
^hich  was  accepted.  The  Dr.  exhibited  several  Daguerreotype 
likenesses,  with  and  without  his  apparatus  for  improving  the  con- 
tour of  the  face,  and  gave  a  description  of  said  apparatus.  Af\er 
considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Address,  it  was  or- 
dered that  it  should  be  placed  among  the  archives  of  the  society. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M., 
It  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  3  o'clock,  P,  M. 

The  society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Dr.  Edward  Taylor, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meetings  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  the  opening  address, 
which  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Thp  Committee  on  the  publication  of  a  Dental  Periodical,  re- 
ported, that  they  have  obtained  statistics  with  respect  to  the  cost 
of  publishing  a  quarteriy  journal,  and  think  the  cost  entirely  with- 
in the  ability  of  the  society,  and  those  in  the  profession  interested, 
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and  we  believe  willing  to  aid  in  supporting  such  a  work,  and 
would  therefore  advise  the  publication  of  such  a  periodical. 

JAS.  TAYLOR,  Chuirrmn, 
After  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  which  Drs. 
Bonsall,  Berry,  James  Taylor,  Rogers,  and  Allen  participated;  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Berry,  it  was  Resolved^  That  this  society  proceed 
to  publish  a  Quarterly  Journal,  to  consist  of  at  least  48  pages; 
the  first  issue  to  number  500,  the  following  300  copies. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bonsall,  Resolved^  That  the  Committee  of 
Publication  shall  consist  of  three,  \*ho  shall  be  elected,  and  shall 
edit  and  publish  said  Journal. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Rogers,  the  society  went  into  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  following  year,  which  resulted  as  follows,  viz: 

Pres%  Wm.  B.  Ross. 

1st  V.  Pres%  W.  E.  Ide. 

2d  V.  Pres%  D.  J.  Hunt. 

3d  V.  Prep\  B.  B.  Brown. 

Recording  Secretary ^  J.  Allen. 

Or.  Secretary^  James  Taylor. 

Treasurer,  C.  Bonsall. 

!W.  H.  GODDARD, 
M.  Rogers, 
Edward  Taylor, 
Samuel  Griffith, 
A.  Berry, 
J.  Allen. 

i  S.  P.  HULLIHEN, 

Editing  and  PuVng  Corn.  <  B.  B.  Brown, 

(  James  Taylor. 
On  motion,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the 
Janitor  of  the  College.     On  motion  of  Dr.  Taylor,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tended  to  the  Recording  Secretary  for  his  fidelity  in 
office  for  the  past  3  years. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Dr.  Taylor's  office,  at  half  past 
7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Evening  Session,  7^  o'clock. 
The  President  called  the  society  to  order.     The  minutes  of  the 
afternoon  were  read  and  approved. 
After  some  discussion  on  the  subject,  it  \^  as  Resolved^  That  the 
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Journal  to  be  published  by  this  society  shall  be  called  the  "Dental 
Register  of  the  West." 

An  address  was  read  by  Dr.  Rogers,  on  •*  Nerve  kiUbg,*' 
which  "was  accepted,  and  orderod  to  be  placed  on  file. 

Dr.  J.  Taylor  then  proceeded  to  read  an  address  on  Dental  Hy- 
giene, which  was  also  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  deliver  addresses 
at  the  next  annual  meeting — the  President  to  deliver  the  opening 
address,  viz: 

Dr.  B.  B.  Brown,  on 
"   Wm.  M.  Hunter,  on        Black  Teeth. 
"    H.  Crane,  "  Plugging  Teeth. 

"   Joseph  Sanford,    "  Extracting  Teeth. 

"    W.  E.  Ide,  *^  Irregularities  of  die  teeth. 

"    J.  W.  Cook,  "  Cleanliless  of  the  mouth. 

**    C.  Bonsall,  "  Pivot  teeth. 

Ordered,  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Dental  Register. 

Minutes  read  and  appro vedy  and  the  society  adjourned  to  meet 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  1848,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M., 
in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 

E.  TAYLOR,  Pres'L 
Wm.  B.  Ross,  SecY 


Address  by  E.  Taylor,  M.  D.  D,  D,  S.,  President  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association  of  Dental  Surgeons;  delivered  at  its  Third 
Annual  Meeting. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  : 

A  kind  Providence  has  permitted  us  again  to  as- 
semble to  confer  together  upon  the  high  interests  of  our  pro- 


Called  by  your  suffrages  to  preside  over  your  deliberations,  and 
to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  I  know  of  no  theme  more  fitting 
for  our  deliberation,  than  the  importance  of  high  professional  at- 
tainment. 

We  arc  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  stand- 
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ard  of  our  profession.  We  here  form  a  common  fund,  into  which 
each  member  casts,  of  moral  and  professional  character,  his  all. 
The  aggregate  therefore  forms  our  professional  force,  and  that 
force  "will  be  of  course  greater  or  less,  as  may  be  our  individual 
contributions.  That  each  of  us  have  a  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal thus  invested,  should  be  our  highest  ambition,  for  thus  in- 
vested it  yields  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  in- 
sures an  ample  return  of  interest  to  each  individual  stockholder. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  to  avail  himself  of  all 
proper  means  to  acquire  sound  practical  information  in  his  pro- 
fession or  pursuit.  This  in  an  eminent  degree  is  the  duty  of  eve- 
ry Dental  operator.  The  functions  of  the  organs  upon  which  he 
is  called  to  operate,  are  so  important  to  a  healthful  economy,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  the  individual^  that  their  preservation  demands 
the  most  enlii^htened  skill.  So  low  are  their  recuperative  powers, 
that  we  cannot  rely  upon  them,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  to 
remedy  that  which  has  been  left  defective;  an  unskillful  opera- 
tion is  therefore  a  permanent  injury;  and  he  w^ho  would  knowing- 
ly and  wilfully  thus  tamper  with  the  health  and  comfort  of  human 
life,  is  worse  than  the  burglar  who  breaks  into  your  house  at  night, 
and  purloins  your  money,  and  then  sets  his  match  to  consume 
your  dwelling. 

All  correct  practice  is  based  upon  correct  theory,  and  correct 
theory  is  only  attained  by  close  observation  and  experience.  To 
begin  aright  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  investigations.  We 
must  however  carefully  sift  their  Jacts  from  their  opirdonSy  and 
toil  and  delve  after  facts  for  ourselves,  lest  we  be  led  into  errone- 
neous  views  and  practices  by  the  errors  of  others,  upon  whose 
dictation  we  may  have  too  implicitly  relied.  To  take  the  ipse 
dixit  of  any  man,  without  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgement, 
is  to  degrade  our  own  minds,  is  to  throw  contempt  upon  those 
powers  which  Giod  has  given  us  to  guide  and  control  our  actions, 
and  is  to  jeopard  the  truth.  We  must  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  to  that  only  which  is  true.  We  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  superficial  gleanings  of  science,  but  must  lay  our  foun- 
dations deep  and  strong.  We  must  thoroughly  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  organs  upon  which  we  are  called  to  ope- 
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rate ;  their  nature,  character  and  relations.  Nor  shall  we  find  our 
field  a  limited  one.  So  finely  interwoven  and  extensively  spread 
out  are  the  intricacies  of  our  system,  that  he  who  would  trace  ou^ 
one  thread,  must  in  a  measure  unravel  the  whole. 

The  importance  of  thoroughly  understanding  these  organs,  in  all 
their  connections  and  dependenciesi  must  commend  itself  to  every 
practical  Dentist  of  any  observation.  Nor  is  this  acquaintance  to 
be  had  without  much  thought  and  investigation. 

Nature  sometimes,  in  the  excess  of  her  liberality,  endows  minds 
so  capacious  in  their  perceptions  and  understandings,  and  opens 
80  wide  to  them  her  arcana  of  ner^'ines,  marmocilicons,  and  sue* 
cedaneums,  that  in  a  few  weeks  she  transforms  the  most  stupid 
clown  into  the  most  accomplished  and  skillful  operator.  And  in 
this  age  we  must  acknowledge,  she  has  been  quite  prodigal  in  the 
number  of  her  beneficiaries.  These  prodigies  of  science  and 
skill,  from  their  acme  of  intellectual  height,  can  look  down  with 
pitying  complacency  upon  common  minds,  plodding  their  way  up 
the  rugged  ascent  with  self  denying  zeal,  and  cautious  diligence. 
I  believe  that  our  society  is  not  honored  with  any  such  member- 
ship, and  it  is  well  perhaps  that  it  is  not,  for  we  would  most  like- 
ly soon  be  called  to  its  obsequies,  as  these  brilliant  geniuses  are 
very  short-lived.  Meteors  are  they  that  dazzle  for  a  moment,  ex- 
plode, and  are  gone.  Like  Jonah's  gourd,  they  grow  up  in  a 
night,  and  perish  in  a  night;  nor  are  we  allowed  to  anger  at  their 
bte. 

Be  it  then,  ours,  by  the  old  paths  to  pursue  our  investigations. 
The  science  of  man,  or  of  the  animal  economy,  has  been  divided 
into  so  many  branches,  that  to  take  them  up  in  detail,  and  enforce 
an  acquaintance  with  each  from  its  own  advantages,  would  be 
alike  laborious  and  unsuitable,  on  this  occasion.  Our  acquaint- 
ance with  a  system  should  always  be  co-extensive  with  the  results 
which  we  are  [liable  to  affect  in  our  action  upon  that  system. 
It  requires  but  little  anatomical  knowledge  to  pare  a  finger  nail, 
but  operations  affecting  the  whole  animal  economy,  as  do  the  den- 
tal, demand  an  extensive  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  that 
economy,  in  its  different  parts,  and  their  relatwns,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  and  affect  their  condition.  Without  such  knowl- 
edge we  grope  in  the  dark,  and  are  as  apt  to  fall  mto  the  pits  of 
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error,  as  to  plant  our  feet  upon  the  rock  of  truth.  Who  would 
entrust  himself  on  a  voyage  with  a  Captain  who  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  coasts,  or  maps  and  charts  of  the  great  ocean,  upon 
which  he  was  to  sail,  yet  such  a  Captain  would  show  as  little  pre- 
sumption in  unfurling  his  banner  to  the  breeze,  as  he  that  would 
offer  to  guide  a  diseased  part  through  the  labarynths  of  the  physi- 
cal system,  to  the  desired  haven  of  health,  without  a  knowledge  of 
those  paths  of  sympathy  and  communion,  which  characterize  that 
system. 

The  opportunities  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  have  become  so 
accessible,  that  he  who  would  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  profession,  is  wholly  inexcusable  for  not  availing 
himself  of  those  advantages.  Anastomosing,  as  our  profession 
does,  with  all  the  branches  of  the  curative  art,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  is  highly  important.  We  find  of  all  these*depart- 
raents,  with  that  more  particularly  our  owti  the  latch  string  hang- 
ing out  with  the  public  notice  to  "come  in,"  conspicuously  post- 
ed on  the  doorsf  Besides  these  rooms  with  private  ushers,  we 
have  o'Ur  Halls  of  science,  rearing  their  stately  domes  among  us, 
and  inviting  us  to  their  Collegiate  honors.  These  institutions  of- 
fer peculiar  advantages  lor  the  attainment  of  professional  knowl- 
edge. With  a  corps  of  Professors  devoting  their  special  attentioa 
to  teaching  their  different  branches,  by  preparing  their  own  minds, 
and  systematizing  their  knowledge,  and  illustrating  and  demon- 
strating it  orally,  and  subject  to  the  inquisitive  investigations  of 
the  pupils;  they  shcmld  be  able  to  impart  a  far  greater  amount  of 
knowledge,  in  a  manner  much  more  appreciable,  than  the  private 
teacher  of  equal  attainments.  If  these  institutions  should  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  great  objects  and  interests  which  they 
were  created  to  effect  and  promote,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will,  then  will  they  prove  an  honor  to  the  profession,  and 
a  blessing  to  mankind. 

The  character  and  dignity  of  our  Profession  demands  the  most 
iberal  attainments.  The  members  of  the  other  liberal  professions, 
with  whom  we  aim  and  intend  to  place  ourselves  upon  a  level,  are 
required  to  make  attainments  commensurate,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  with  the  interests  they  are  called  upon  to  promote.    It  is 
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the  tendency  of  all  correct  knowledge,  to  enlarge  and  liberalize 
the  human  mind,  and  in  proportion  as  he  attains  and  wisely  ap- 
plies it,  \\\\\  he  command  that  respect  to  his  character  and  posi- 
tion in  society,  which  it  should  he  the  aim  of  each  to  attain. 

It  is  therefore  in  our  hands  to  place  the  character  of  our  Pro- 
fession in  any  position  we  may  vns\i  it  to  occupy,  by  qualifying 
ourselves  for  that  sphere  in  society  which  may  be  desirable  to  us. 
We  cannot  expect  to  associate  with  those  with  whom  we  have  no 
attainments,  feelings  or  sympathies  in  common.  To  attain  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  good,  we  must  be  wise 
and  virtuous  oorselves.  Each  individual  may  build  up  a  charac- 
ter for  himself^  but  it  must  be  as  a  family  that  we  build  up  a  char- 
acter for  our  profession.  One  diseased  member  taints  the  whole 
system.  In  proportion  to  the  health  of  the  members  is  the  health 
of  the  body.  The  family  suffers  uhen  one  member  is  degraded, 
and  the  more  do  they  suffer  as  the  proportion  Is  increased,  and 
thus  it  is  in  a  profession.  If  a  majority  of  its  members  be  igno- 
rant and  degraded,  the  profession  must  be  in  disrepute,  but  if 
they  be  intelligent,  and  honorable  in  their  deportment,  the  profes- 
sion is  in  esteem.  How  important  is  it  then  that  each  of  us  seek 
not  only  to  maintain  a  character  for  ourselves,  but  that  tlie  es- 
cutcheon of  our  profession  be  unblemished  and  pure.  Let  not 
then  detraction's  tooih  enter  the  character  of  a  fellow  professional, 
for  through  our  own  veins  must  the  accursed  poison  be  diffused. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  swine  to  root  up  the  mire  and  fihh,  in 
which  to  w^allow  and  revel,  and  it  \^  ere  well  if  the  propensity 
^^'as  confined  to  the  species.  We  cannot  be  too  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  fact,  that  each  of  us  has  an  interest,  a  deep  interest  in 
the  character  of  every  one  claiming  to  be  a  member  of  our  pro- 
fession. 'Tis  only  by  having  ever)  fountain  pure,  that  the  stream 
may  be  made  to  reflect  heaven's  own  purity  from  its  pelucid  bo- 
som. We  cannot  but  admire  that  natural  law  of  society,  which 
thus  binds  the  interests  of  one  to  all,  and  brings  in  requisition  the 
strong  principle  of  self-interest  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  of 
others. 

The  day  is  fast  passing  away,  if  not  already  past,  in  which 
the  ignorant  may  reap  the  rewards  of  the  learned.     Public  opin- 
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ion,  as  well  as  self-interest,  demand  an  enlightened  practice.  We 
may  recognise  this  from  the  fact  that  our  empyrics,  who  are  ex- 
pert ii\  discerning  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  demands  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  are  now  very  careful  to  let  the  public  know  that  they 
have  spent  long  years  in  the  study,  and  that  large  attainments 
have  been  made,  and  that  the  business  can  now  be  done  up  by 
them  and  none  other,  in  accordance  wuth  the  wonderful  develop- 
ments of  modern  science,  and  while  he  can  gain  credence  to  his 
scientific  attainments,  he  does  well.  But  a  discerning  public  soon 
places  a  man  upon  his  true  level.  So  much  have  the  community 
been  imposed  upon  by  these  charlatans,  that  they  are  now  dis- 
posed to  investigate  a  man's  claims,  before  they  yield  him  their 
confidence.  And  however  much  they  may  respect  the  maiiy  if 
they  find  him  destitute  of  suitable  attainments,  he  is  sure  to  get 
the  "go  by"  in  all  important  operations;  thus  an  uneducated 
Dentist  loses  largely  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  We  Americans 
are  said  to  be  a  money-loving  people,  and  I  know  that  I  appeal  to 
a  strong  principle  when  I  show  that  self-interest  demands  the 
highest  attainments.  Who  are  the  men  that  not  only  commancled 
the  respect,  but  the  patronage  of  our  country?  They  were  the 
Green^Voods,  the  Hudsons,  the  Haydens,  the  Ratterys,  whose  names 
are  still  held  in  grateful  remembrance-  And  who  are  now  amass- 
ing fortunes  in  our  profession,  if  any  there  be  thus  fortunate? 
they  are  those  who  stand  highest  for  their  professional  attainments. 
A  splendid  array  of  instruments  may  attract  the  eye.  A  fine 
address  may  strike  the  fancy  and  ingraciate  favor,  and  each  for  a 
time  may  procure  a  run  of  business;  but  it  is  only  correct,  scien- 
tific practice  that  can  stand  the  test  of  time  and  procure  a  substan- 
ial,  permanent  business. 

Many  an  honest  man  will  spend  more  time,  and  money  too,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  in  repairing,  so  far  as  he  can,  his  imper- 
fect operations,  than  would  have  been  requisite  to  have  prepared 
him  to  have  performed  them  permanently  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  no  capital  so  well,  so  safely  invested,  as  that  invested 
and  deposited  in  the  mind.  No  Swartwouts  can  banish  with  it,  no 
thief  break  through  and  steal  it,  and  nothing  but  the  moth  of  sloth 
can  corrupt  or  render  it  useless.     It  yields  a  two-fold  interest,  in 
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respect  for  his  character  and  cash  for  his  pocket:  prepares  him 
intellectually  and  pecuniarily  for  honor,  influence  and  usefulness 
in  society.  It  elevates  him  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  fits 
him  for  the  objects  of  his  existence. 

It  is  an  obligation  that  we  owe  to  the  community,  that  we  tho- 
roughly qualify  ourselves  for  the  duties  of  our  profession.  Simple 
justice  demands  it  at  our  hands.  The  law  makes  the  Attorney 
liable  for  any  loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  his  client  through  his 
ignorance  or  neglect.  The  Physician  is  held  liable  for  damages 
for  malpractice,  nor  can  he  plead  ignorance  in  excuse,  as  this  only 
aggravates  the  evil,  and  doubtless  damages  would  also  be  sus- 
tained against  Dental  Empyricism,  and  the  equity  of  the  law  com- 
mend itself  to  us  all. 

An  individual  submitting  himself  to  an  operation,  necessarily 
submits  himself  to  the  judgment  and  honesty  of  the  operator. 
If  he  knew  the  steps  necessary  to  a  perfect  operation,  he  cannot, 
from  the  nature  of  the  casie,  see  that  they  are  all  observed.  He 
must  trust  to  the  skill  and  integrity  of  the  operator.  Who  would 
not  brand  with  infamy  the  man  who  would  pass  upon  a  blind  man 
a  worthless  piece  of  paper  for  a  bank  note  ?  The  veriest  savage 
will  see  to  the  safety  of  the  guest  who  commits  himself  to  his  hos- 
pitality. The  wild  beast  of  prey  will  scarce  molest  the  victim  cast 
upon  his  mercy.  More  unprincipled,  savage,  and  ferocious  is  he 
who  will  take  advantage  of  the  trust  imposed  in  him  professionally. 

Few  things  contribute  so  much  to  our  health  and  comfort,  as  a 
healthy  sound  and  complete  denture,  and  yet  how  many  hundreds 
of  such  dentures  have  we  seen  injured,  yea,  ruined  by  improper 
treatment.  I  can  see  but  little  difference  between  him  who,  under 
a  professional  garb,  steals  my  money,  and  the  highway  robber, 
*'  he  who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash,"  and  yet  suffers  an  igno- 
.  minious  punishment ;  but  he  that  robs  me  of  my  money  and  teeth 
both,  is  perhaps  esteemed  a  shrewd  fellow.  I  would  not  trust  a 
man  in  my  mouth,  that  I  would  not  in  my  pocket. 

Were  it  not  that  we  see  it  to  be  the  case,  we  could  not  believe 
it  possible  that  men  claiming  the  honors  of  a  liberal  profession  be 
so  wanting  in  the  elements  of  moral  character,  so  lost  to  every 
impulse  of  right  as  to  perform  operations  which  they  kiiow  to  be 
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improper,  for  the  sake  of  filling  their  own  pockets.  Yet  there  are 
scores  of  such  men  prowling  through  our  country,  going  from 
house  to  house,  pressing  their  destructive  agency  upon  the  unwary, 
and  ruining  their  tens  of  thousands  either  by  their  culpable  ignor- 
ance or  iniquitous  villiany.  Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  these 
perlieus  of  our  profession.  Men  who  occupy  high  prominences 
in  our  profession,  are  sometimes  found  so  debased  in  principles  as 
to  prostitute  the  profession  for  lucre's  sake  We  are  at  a  loss  for 
language  sufficiently  to  reprobate  such  course^  of  practice. 

It  was  to  raise  a  barrier  against  such  practices.  To  foculize  the 
light  in  the  profession  against  the  deeds  of  darkness,  and  amidst 
the  mists  of  ignorance.  It  was  to  plant  a  standard,  around  which 
might  gather  tliose  \\ho  wished  to  see  their  profession  elevatea  to 
its  proper  dignity.  To  shame  the  ignorant  and  depraved;  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  each  other  to  greater  attainments,  that 
this  Society  was  organised  and  has  been  sustained. 

When  these  objects  shall  have  been  attained,  then  may  we 
consent  for  our  Society  to  go  down  to  an  honored  grave,  and  the 
requium  over  it  shall  be,  of  good  intended  and  good  accomplished. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  our  own  best  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  and  common  morality  demands  of  us  high 
professional  attainments.  Let  us  not,  then,  prove  recreant  to  these 
demands,  but  by  a  determined  perseverence  in  the  use  of  all  the 
means  of  improvement  within  our  reach,  prepare  ourselves  to  meet 
all  the  claims  that  our  profession  and  the  community  may  have 
upon  us.     This  being  done,  our  reward  is  sure. 


Address  on  Tobacco^  delivered  before  the  Mississippi  VaUey  Asso- 
ciation  of  Dental  Surgeons,  at  its  Hiird  Annual  Meeting,  by 
A.  Berry,  D.  D.  S. 

Mr.  Phesident  and  Gentlemen: 

Having  been  appointed  at  our  last  annual  meeting 
to  deliver  an  address  on  the  use  of  Tobacco,  at  this  anniversary,  I 
proceed  to  discharge  the  duty,  fearful,  however,  that  I  shall  fail  to 
interest  you  in  what  I  may  offer. 
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Tobacco  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  invaded 
South  America,  and  by  them  introduced  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  was  taken  to  England  by  Sir  Frances  Drake,  in  1586,  and  to 
France  about  the  same  time,  by  John  Nicot,  as  a  curiosity. 

The  use  of  this  plant,  perhaps  the  most  disgusting  to  the  natural 
appetite  of  any  substance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  soon  spread 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  intelligent,  and  philanthropic  men;  but  this  seemed 
only  to  make  the  evil  more  extensive.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastic- 
al authorities  interposed  and  attempted  to  eradicate  it  ere  age  had 
given  it  vigor. 

James  I,  •  noted  for  his  learning,  good  sense,  and  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  in  his  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,  de- 
nounces it  as  "  sinful  and  shameless  lust,"  and  warns  them  "  not 
to  sin  against  God  and  harm  their  own  goods,  and  render  them- 
selves scorned  and  contemned  by  strangers  who  should  come 
among  them,  by  persevering  in  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye, 
hatefiil  to  the  nose,  baneful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs, 
and  in  the  black  and  stink,  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  i 
horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless."  He  also 
prohibited  any  Virginia  planter  from  raisng  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  of  Tobacco  annually. 

Pope  Urban  VIII,  puWished  a  decree  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  taking  snufT  in  the  church. 

In  Russia,  smoking  tobacco  was  prohibited  under  penalty  of 
having  the  nose  cut  off. 

Tobacco  was  brought  to  Constantinople  by  the  Dutch,  in  1617, 
and  its  use  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  by  the  Mufli,  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Koran.  A  Turk  found  smoking,  was  led  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  with  his  pipe  transfixed  in  his  nose.  But  the 
Grand  Vizier  becoming  fond  of  the  weed,  distributed  it  in  rations 
to  the  Janizaries.  This  powerful  body  soon  silenced  all  opposi- 
tion ;  and  thenceforth  the  Moslemuna  sat  in  security  beneath  the 
Crescent,  although  enveloped  in  clouds  from  their  favorite  pipes. 

The  Puritan  Fathers  of  New  England,  distinguished  above  all 
other  people  for  purity  of  morals,  and  integrity  of  purpose,  endeav- 
ored by  severe  enactments,  to  prevent  the  use  of  tobacco  in  their 
commonwealths. 
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All  efforts  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  weed,  proved  futile.  In 
every  country  where  it  can  be  obtained,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  moral  and  the 
vicious,  the  priest  ministering  at  the  altars  of  our  holy  religion  and 
the  conjuror  of  most  debasing  heathen  rites,  all  luxuriate  in  the 
powers  of  this  triumphant  plant.  It  is  regarded  as  a  potent  aux- 
iliary to  human  happiness.  In  the  hour  of  suffering  and  adversity, 
it  assuages  pain  and  dispels  the  weighty  sorrows  of  the  mind ; 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury,  this  seems  to  afford  the 
greatest  delight. 

Tobacco  possesses  properties  narcotic,  sedative,  diuretic,  emetic, 
cathartic,  and  errbine.  In  moderate  doses  it  produces  a  languor 
very  grateful  to  those  accustomed  to  it.  In  large  doses  it  causes 
vertigo,  nausea  and  general  debility  of  the  nervous  and  circulating 
functions,  which  may  terminate  fatally.  It  yields  by  distillation, 
ompyreumatic  oil,  which  is  a  virulent  poison.  A  case  is  recorded 
of  a  child,  whose  death  w^as  caused  by  rubbing  oil  from  the  bowl 
of  a  pipe  on  a  ringworm.  A  similar  result  followed  the  applica- 
tion of  expressed  juice  of  tobacco  leaves  to  the  head  of  a  child 
for  tinea  capitis. 

Mr.  Brodie  applied  one  drop  of  the  oil  to  the  tongue  of  a  cat, 
and  in  fJteen  minutes,  when  it  had  apparently  recovered  from  its 
effects,  he  applied  another  drop  and  produced  death  in  five 
minutes. 

Dr.  Mussey,  in  a  considerable  number  of  experiments,  found 
that  three  drops  of  the  oil  rubbed  on  the  tongue  of  a  full  sized  cat, 
caused  death  in  from  three  to  ten  minntes,  and  in  one  instance,  in 
two  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds. 

Does  the  use  of  tobacco  injure  the  health }  The  habitual  use 
of  tobaoco  weakens  the  functions  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and 
deranges  the  nervous  system,  and  must,  in  this  way,  be  indirectly 
prejudicial  to  the  teeth.  Sound  and  healthy  teeth  and  gums  in  tlie 
mouth  of  a  person  of  delicate  health,  are  an  anomaly. 

Most  dental  writers,  who  have  mentioned  the  subject,  consider 
tobacco  injurious  to  the  teeth. 

Fouchard  says,  "  the  smoking  tobacco  is  also  very  injurious  tp 
the  teeth ;  it  makes  them  black  and  ugly;  and  besides,  if  the  pre- 
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caution  is  not  takea  to  cover  the  end  of  the  pipe,  the  rubbing  which 
it  makes  against  the  teeth  never  fails,  in  the  using  of  it,  to  uncover 
their  sensible  part." 

Langbotham  remarks,  "  the  smoking  or  chewing  this  herb  is 
frequently  introduced  for  the  vehement  pain  of  the  tooth  ache,  and 
with  most  constitutions,  paves  the  way  to  a  far  more  dangerous 
disease  than  it  is  intended  to  remove,  by  its  acrid  and  internally 
violent  qualities;  and  the  chemical  oil  which  it  leaves  within  the 
hollow  of  the  teeth,  disposes  them  to  blackness  and  premature 
decay,  which,  though  less  obnoxious  for  the  present,  proves  a 
lasting  enemy  to  the  mouth  and  stomach. 

Dr.  Fitch  says :  "  there  is  an  impurity  or  acrimony  about  some 
tobacco,  which  causes  it  to  injure  the  teeth;  but  my  observations 
as  to  the  effects  of  good  tobacco  are,  that  by  some  individuals  it 
may  be  chewed  witli  impunity,  and  that  smoking  tobacco  may  be 
allowed,  and  probably  used  as  an  errbine,  it  never  injures  the 
teeth  ;  but  as  it  is  a  dirty,  and  in  many  instances,  pernicious 
substance,  perhaps  its  use  might,  with  advantage,  be  entirely 
dispensed  with." 

Dr.  Mussey,  whose  long  and  extensive  medical  practice  and 
habits  of  close  observation  entitle  his  remarks  to  great  weight, 
says:  "the  opinion  that  the  use  of  tobacco  preserves  the  teeth  is 
supported  neither  by  physiology  or  observation.  Constantly  ap- 
plied to  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  whether  in  the  form  of  cud  or 
smoke,  this  narcotic  must  tend  to  enfeeble  the  gums  and  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  necks  and  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  in  this  way 
must  rather  eccelerate  than  retard  their  decay.  We  accordingly 
find,  that  tobacco  consumers  are  not  favored  with  better  teeth  than 
others ;  and  on  the  average,  they  exhibit  these  organs  in  a  less 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  Sailors  make  free  use  of  tobacco, 
and  they  have  bad  teeth." 

On  the  leaves  of  tobacco  when  gathered,  there  is  always  some 
du^  from  the  soil  that  is  not  entirely  removed  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing,  which,  by  its  mechanical  action,  abrades  the  teeth 
in  chewing  the  cud.  And  if  the  dropping  of  water  wears  away 
stones,  will  not  the  constant  grinding  of  tobacco,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  masseter  muscle,  wear  away  the  teeth? 
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I  have  seen  several  cases  of  tobacco  chewers  who,  before  they 
had  lived  half  of  the  three  score  and  ten,  had  worn  the  teeth  on 
which  they  masticated  their  cud,  so  as  to  make  the  corresponding 
sides  of  their  faces  shorter  than  the  other  sides.  They  assured 
me  that  they  could  not  quit  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  that  to  chew  it 
on  the  teeth  unaccustomed  to  it,  produced  nausea.  In  one  of 
these  cases  considerable  deformity  was  caused  by  the  wearing 
away  of  the  front  teeth  of  one  side;  while  those  of  the  other 
remained  of  full  length. 

The  narcotic  and  nauseating  properties  of  tobacco,  may  remove 
the  pain  of  an  aching  tooth,  for  which  it  is  frequently  prescribed, 
instead  of  the  forceps.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  being 
directed  by  his  physician  to  chew  tobacco  for  the  toothache,  con- 
tinued the  practice  for  thirty  years,  when  upon  mature  deliberation 
be  concluded  he  had  chewed  long  enough  for  a  pain  that  never 
occurred  but  once,  and  sagely  resolved  to  abandon  the  filthy  habit. 
He  did  so,  but  not  without  experiencing  considarable  suffering  for 
several  days. 

The  opinion  that  chewing  tobacco  preserves  the  teeth  from  de- 
cay is,  I  think,  eroneous.  It  arises,  probably,  from  the  fact  that 
many  persons  find  their  teeth  to  decay  less  rapidly  after  commence- 
ing  its  use  than  before;  but  they  resort  to  it  at  a  time  when  their 
teeth  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  than  at  an  earlier  penod, 
and  are  therfore  less  liable  to  be  aflected  with  caries.  And  be- 
sides, people  generally  take  better  care  of  their  teeth,  after  they 
arrive  at  the  age  in  which  they  usually  commence  chewing  tobac- 
co than  previously  to  that  time,  preventing  in  a  great  degree  the 
causes  of  their  decay. 

The  pressure  of  the  cud  on  the  gums  of  the  molares  and  hicus- 
pides,  not  unfrequently  causes  them  to  recede,  leaving  the  roots  of 
these  teeth  exposed  and  liable  to  decay;  while  the  gums  are  in 
many  cases  inflamed,  and  seldom  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

The  smoking  of  tobacco  injures  the  teeth  by  the  sudden  chang- 
es of  temperature,  to  which  it  exposes  them.  It  renders  the  mouth 
most  disgustingly  filthy,  coating  the  inner  surfctces  pi  the  teeth 
with'  black  empyreumatic  oil,  exhaling  an  odor  like  that  of  a  much 
used  tobacco  pipe,  and  inducing  diseased  action  in  the  gums. 
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In  some  sections  of  our  country  rubbing  snuff  on  the  teeth  and 
gums,  called  dipping,  is  in  common  and  popular  use,  especially 
among  the  ladies  It  is  applied  with  little  swabs  or  brushes  made 
by  chewing  the  ends  of  pieces  of  soft  wood.  The  pretended  rea- 
son for  dipping — and  no  one  could  indulge  in  so  fihhy  and  disgust- 
ing a  habit  without  some  excuse  for  it — is  that  it  preserves  the 
teeth  from  decay.  A  "  social  dip"  requires  some  half  a  dozen 
participants,  each  with  a  brush,  which  they  all  dip  into  one  bottle 
of  snuff  and  rub  their  teeth  and  gums  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time ;  while  the  stimulus  of  the  snuff  adds  excitement  to  the 
conversation.  By  this  practice  the  snuff  is  frequently  impacted  in 
the  mterstices  of  the  teeth,  and  insinuated  beneath  the  edges  of 
the  gums,  which  is  sometimes  so  extensive  in  its  effects  as  to 
cause  a  loosening  of  the  teeth.  From  several  years  observation 
of  the  teeth  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  use  snuff  in  this 
manner,  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  pre- 
serve the  teeth  from  decay;  and  that  they  are  more  likel}'  to  be 
attacked  with  caries  from  the  general  diseased  state  of  the  gums* 

In  many  instances  the  snuff  communicates  to  the  teeth  a  dirty 
yellowish  tinge,  very  unpleasent  in  its  appearance.  To  no  young 
lady  long  accustomed  to  dipping,  would  the  language  of  an  Indian 
to  his  lady-love  be  appropriate:  "Milahas  the  eyes  of  the  ermine; 
and  the  hair  of  a  field  of  rice ;  her  mouth  is  a  rosy  shell  garnished 
with  pearls.  ^^ 

It  may  be  proper  for  us  as  servitors  of  the  health  of  the  teeth^ 
to  inquire  what  we  can  do  to  remove  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
use  of  tobacco.  To  this  question,  I  answer,  we  should  exhibit  a 
good  example  in  reference  to  it.  Tobacco  should  be  put  under 
the  same  ban  with  alcoholic  drinks.  We  should  touch  not,  taste 
not  the  unclean  thing.  We  should  on  all  proper  occasions,  give 
our  testimony  against  indulging  in  the  filthy,  health  destroying 
habit  of  using  tobacco  in  any  form. 
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To  James  Taylor,  M,  J),  D.  D,  S.^  Professor  of  Practical  Den- 
tistry and  Pharmacy,  in  the  Ohio  College,  of  Dental  Surgery, 
Cincinnati. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  perceive,,  by  the  February  No.  of  the  "  New  York 
Dental  Recorder,"  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  allow  me  to 
read,  that  a  considerable  controversy  has  been  raised  in  New 
York,  by  the  action  of  a  Dental  Society,  in  regard  to  a  quack 
and  most  reprehensible  method  of  filling  carious  teeth  with  an 
amalgam  of  gold  or  silver,  and  we  presume,  more  frequently,  tin 
or  lead, 

I  would  here  remark,  that  it  behoves  us,  who  live  far  over  the 
mountains,  to  see  that  our  practice  in  the  only  Dental  School  in 
the  West,  be  regulated  by  sound  principles ;  l^t  others  doastheymay. 
In  an  examination  of  the  subject  before  us,  it  becomes,  in  the  first 
place,  to  attend  to  a  few  elementary  particulars,  which  some  may 
call  small  things,  but  to  my  mind,  are,  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  investigation. 

The  composition  of  the  tooth,  consisting  of  more  than  one-third 
cellular  tisstiey  one-half  phosphate  of  limey  one-tenth  caiioTiaU  of 
lime,  and  a  small  fraction  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  is  an  item  to  be 
remembered.  The  enamel  differs  from  the  body  of  the  toolh  only 
in  the  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which,  on  careful  decomposi- 
tion, is  found  to  be  75  per  cent. 

It  is  a  fact  tolerably  well  decided,  that  the  silicious  coating  of 
the  wheat  straw,  Indian  corn  stalk,  various  grasses — of  the  cane, 
ratan,  bamboo,  &c.,  is  reticu}ated.  Also,  that  the  enamel  of 
various  oceanic  and  fluviatile  shells  possess  the  same  form  of  struc- 
ture. The  microscopic  examination  of  the  exterior  of  a  well  con- 
ditioned tooth  leads  to  the  same  result,  L  e.  a  smooth  reticulated 
or  net  work  coating. 

Secondly.  Eremacansis  is  slow  .coTubiLStion  or  gradual  decay ^ 
^nd  has  been  ably  investigated  by  Llebig,  and  confirmed  by  Dumas 
Gregory,  and  all  chemists,  who  etwleavor  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  march  of  this  noble  science.  This  process  of  decay,  slow 
combistion  or  oxidation,  so  important  to  the  Denial  practitioner 
jequires  xiertain  conditions  to  promote  it.     There  must  be  moisture ; 
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a  certain  temperature  above  32^,  a  blood  heat  98^;  or  even 
higher,  as  in  hot  tea  or  coffee,  or  other  heated  articles  of  diet. 
There  must  be  oxygen  either  from  the  atmosphere,  or  some  other 
source,  for  Eremacansis  decay,  or  slow  oxidation  can  not  proceed 
without  this  latter,  which  the  atmosphere  must,  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  furnish.  Decay,  pr  slow  oxydation,  then  must  begin  in  the 
external  part  of  the  ^ tooth.  In  the  interior  oxygen  could  not  be 
furnished,  unless  by  some  potent  disease  a  passage  be  opened  to 
the  atmosphere.  Eremacansis  is  the  action  of  a  substance  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  the  particles  of  which  are  in  inteslin*' 
motion — placed  in  contact  with  another  substance,  whose  chemi- 
cal affinities  are  easily  overturned,  so  as  to  produce  the  same 
change  in  the  latter  substance:  ego^  suppose  decaying  mattery 
with  the  circumstances  above  detailed,  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  external  of  a  promising  tooth,  and  continued  for  some  time, 
what,  in  the  living  tooth  is  likely  to  be  first  affected  ?  I  have 
already  spoken  of  reticulated  the  form  of  the  enamel  and  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  contains  nitrogen,  and  which  all  chemists 
admit  to  be  held  by  the  feeblest  affinities.  The  substance  in  de- 
composition operates,  in  my  view,  first,  on  the  nitrogen  of  the 
cellular  tissue  through  the  small  openings  of  the  enamel,  and  thus 
produces  the  same  motion  and  decomposition  in  a  fraction  of  the 
living  tooth's  tissue.  I  am  aware  that  sometimes  the  caries  seems 
to  attack  the  phosphate  pf  lime,  while  the  tissue  remains,  but 
careful  examination,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  very  first  dis- 
closes in  all  such  cases,  a  decidedly  unhealthy  state]  in  the  tissue^ 
though  the  greatest  ravage  may  appear  in  the  phosphate  salt.  It 
is  my  design  to  be  concise,  if  practicable ;  and  must  thirdly  con- 
sider the  chemical  action  of  substances  employed  in  filling  carious 
teeth  on  the  organ  in  question,  and  on  the  general  system.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  employment  of  one  metal,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
or  platina,  if  in  the  state  of  delicate  foil.  I  will  not  object  to  tin 
foil,  if  it  be  pure  or  free  from  lead,  with  which  it  is,  in  9  cases 
out  of  10,  adulterated  in  the  tin  foil  of  commerce. 

The  filling  ought  always  to  be  with  one  metal,  and  only  one,  to 
avoid  galvanic  action,  which  will  result  where  two  metab  are 
employed  together.     A  certain  amount  of  electricity  is  incident 
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o  every  substance,  whether  organic  or  the  contrary,  and  this  is 
lecessary  in  the  organised  to  a  healthy  condition ;  but  augment  the 
imount  and  you  invariably  have  unnatural  action,  \vhich,  if  con- 
inned,  will  end  in  certain,  and  sorae  times,  fearful  disease. 

It  may  be  said  there  are  few  metals  which  produce  galvanic 
iclion.  I  deny  the  position,  and  my  denial  is  confirmed  by  the 
jold  plate  and  solder  producing  galvanic  salivation,  as  reported 
n  the  February  No.  of  the  "  New  York  Dental  Recorder."  Tin 
md  copper  vessels  always  are  oxydizing  and  corroding,  where  the 
solder  join  the  parts  furnish  a  decided  effect,  produced  by  small 
[uantities  of  galvanic  electricity.  The  principle  of  delicate  gal- 
vanic action  is  shown  in  Davy's  beautiful  contrivance  for  pre- 
:erving  tlie  copper  sheeting  of  vessels  in  oceanic  waters,  by  small 
uhstratum  of  zinc  or  iron  nails — changing  by  induction  the  elec- 
rical  state  of  the  copper.  On  the  same  law  a  copper  kettle  in 
)oiling  cider  or  pickles,  is  rendered  measurably  innoxious  by 
mraersing  in  the  liquid  a  piece  of  pure  metallic  tin ;  without  the 
in  it  will  be  most  certainly  poisonous.  The  law  of  induction  is 
llustratcd  by  the  practice  of  packing  razors  or  surgical  instru- 
aents  in  zinc  cases  to  prevent  rust ;  the  electrical  state  of  the 
teel  instruments  is  changed  to  the  same  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
ir ;  of  course,  union  does  not  take  place — even  animal  matter, 
s  slices  of  brain  and  muscle,  and  vegetable — as  sections  of  beet 
oot  and  ^^alnut  tree  furnish  an  example  of  distinct  galvanic 
LCtion  w4iere  no  metal  is  concerned — but  to  return  to  the  amal- 
;ams  noticed  above,  as  used  for  filling  carious  teeth.  Is  it  not 
rue  that  the  mercury  miners  at  Idria  in  Austria,  Almeden  in 
Jpain,  or  Guaneavilica  in  Peru,  are  frequently  affected  injuriously 
>y  the  crude  article  in  which  they  work }  Is  it  not  true  that 
ailors  carrying  cargoes  of  metallic  mercury  are  sometimes 
alivated  ?  These  facts  show  that  mercury  is  easily  changed  so  as 
J  produce  the  effects  noticed  ;  I  say  changed,  for  few  pure  metals 
re  poisonous.  Copper,  while  clean,  is  inert,  but  let  it  be  oxydized, 
.  e.  changed,  and  it  becomes  poisonous.  Lead,  when  pure,  I 
lay  affirm,  is  innoxious,  but  let  it  be  oxydized,  which  it  must  be 
efore  combining  widi  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  changed ;  carbonate 
f  lead  results,  which  produces  painters  colic,  and  many  other 
}rms  of  poisoning. 
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Amalgams  are  but  another  name  for  alloys.  In  alloys  it  is  a 
principle  thai  the  compound  is  more  changeable  than  the  simples 
forming  the  combination.  Alloys  universally  attract  oxygen  more 
energetically  than  the  metals  of  A^hich  they  are  composed.  Is 
not  an  alloy  more  inclined  to  oxidation,  i.  e.  to  chemical  action, 
and  of  course,  to  galvanic  action  than  its  simples?  Does  not 
galvanic  action,  even  in  the  common  battery,  primarily  result  from 
the  oxidation  of  one  metal  in  the  series  ?  Is  not  this  the  laws  of 
the  battery?  Mercury  and  gold,  mercury  and  silver,  mercury  and 
tin,  are  peculiar  combinations  or  alloys,  called  amalgams,  and 
these  are  most  strikingly  sensible  to  oxydation,  and  is  not  this,  of 
itself,  prima  facie  evidence  that  galvanic  action,  to  no  small  extent, 
results.  I  speak  theoretically,  b.ut  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  a  few  combinations  of  an  amalgam  of  gold,  of  silver,  or  of 
tin,  (I  will  not  mention  bismuth  or  lead)  arranged  in  order,  would 
produce  the  effects  of  an  imperfect  batter}'.  Is  it  not  true,  that  an 
amalgam  of  zinc,  tin  and  mercury  (though  the  tin  may  be  omitted) 
is  considered  necessary  to  the  full  excitation  of  the  common  elec- 
trical machine  on  which  the  friction  of  the  araalgamed  rubber  is 
employed.  I  admit,  with  Davy,  that  the  action  of  this  amalgam  is 
unexplained,  but  I  have  often  thought  that  possibly  the  metals 
combined  evolve  by  friction,  galvanic  electricity,  which  is  so  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  common  glass  machines  that  from  this  source 
and  the  neighboring  bodies  a  large  supply  of  electricity  is  regularly 
furnished.  This  is  riot  more  extraordinary  than  other  facts.  I 
have  known  considerable  electricity  collected  from  a  piece  of  drj' 
wood,  moved  swiflly  in  a  turning  lathe,  another  dry  stick  being 
applied  to  the  former,  to  maintain  the  friction.  Fire  is  easily  pro- 
duced by  such  friction.  Hence  Count  Rumford's  wind  fall  of 
continued  friction,  producing  caloric  as  long  as  the  motion  was 
kept  up,  is  not  so  strange  after  ail.  In  the  new  Hydro  Electrical 
machine,  the  w^onderful  evolution  of  the  electrical  fluid,  from  which 
sparks  20  inches  long  were  drawn  by  Faraday,  he  inferred  arose 
from  the  friction  of  the  steam  against  the  orifices  of  the  tubes 
from  which  it  was  issuing. 

The  examples  of  the  electrical  amalgam,  the  djy^ed  wood,  and 
the  Hydro  Electrical  machine,  are  introduced  to  show  the  wonder- 
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ful  variety  and  delicacy  in  electrical  action,  which  no  philosopher 
has  satisfactorily  explained.  Why  may  not  galvanic  action  be 
promoted  by  friction  as  well  as  acids?  How  do  we  know  that  an 
amalgamed  rubber  mechanically  punjps  up  the  electrical  fluid? 
The  accumulation  of  the  fluid  is  known,  but  the  why  and  where- 
fore we  know  not.  The  delicate  galvanometer  is  affected  by  the 
movement  of  the  hand  on  the  slightest  friction,  clearly  showing  tliat 
the  electrical  or  galvanic  fluid  is  present.  If  a  plate  of  zinc  and 
a  plate  of  copper,  each  with  an  insulating  handle,  be  brought 
together  and  suddenly  separated  by  a  delicate  electromiter,  the 
zinc  will  be  found  in  a  positive  state  and  the  copper  in  a  negative. 
Without  this  expedient  they  are  both  said  to  be  positive.  Whence 
the  change?  It  will  be  answered  by  induction.  Then  one  plate 
before  the  contact  must  have  held  more  of  the  fluid  than  the  other. 
May  not  the  simple  contact,  producing  friction,  have  generated  or 
excited  galvanic  action  ?  The  subject  is  curious  and  recondite, 
but  not  probed  to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  (a  supposition)  that  fric- 
tion on  the  amalgamed  rubber,  the  dry  wood,  or  in  the  Hydro- 
Electrical  machine,  is  one  means  of  promoting  galvanic  action. 

The  galvanic  and  electrical  fluids  are  for  the  most  part  identical, 
except  in  the  common  machine,  the  fluid  is  more  dense,  in  the 
other  more  rare,  but  in  larger  quantity.  They  both  decompose ; 
they  both  affect  the  living  subject  with  as  much  similarity  as  their 
different  circumstances  and  modifications  permit.  Galvanic  action 
is  so  variant  that  it  becomes  the  dentist  to  look  well  to  its  lawSy  if 
lie  expect  to  excel  in  his  profession,  or  be,  as  he  professes,  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind. 

Again,  the  amalgams  so  extensively  employed  in  filling  carious 
teeth  before  employed  in  such  a  service,  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  most  rigid  chemical  examination,  that  the  beauty  of  the  face 
and  the  general  health  of  the  patient  may  be  promoted — if  these 
important  points  be  not  reached,  the  practice  ought  to  be,  must  be 
abandoned,  as  wholly  improper.  If  Eremaccnsis  be  promoted  by 
the  absorption  or  action  of  oxygen — a  chemical  principle  well  es- 
tablished— I  say,  theoretically,  but,  as  I  believe,  truly,  the  usual 
amalgam  fillings  above  noticed,  must  promote  decay.  And  in  Dr. 
Allen's  communication  referring  to  the  practice,  which  be  seems 
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somewhat  to  conclenin,  tbe  fact  is  abundantly  confirmed;  and  on 
inquiry,  I  find  a  considerable  amount  of  facts,  in  the  West,  fully 
establishing  my  previous  reasonings. 

I  laid  it  down  above,  as  a  principle  somewhat  certainly  estab- 
lished, that  a  pure  metal,  with  few  exceptions,  is  innoxious ;  but 
one,  or  especially  a  compotmd,  easily  attracting  oxygen,  is,  in  gen- 
eral, deleterious.  Will  not  this  remark,  based  on  principles  apply 
most  pointedly  to  the  practice  in  question? 

Again :  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  tooth  is  filled  with  minute 
arteries,  veins,  absorbents  and  nerves  ; — leaving  out  of  view  gal- 
vanic actions — what  must  be  the  effect  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
inserted  amalgam  ?  Will  not  the  deleterious  ide  compound  be 
absorbed  ?  And  can  a  substance  certainly  poisonous,  be  any  ad- 
vantage to  nerve,  artery,  veins,  blood,  &c.?  It  will  be  thrown  into 
the  circulation,  and  though  the  poison  may  move  slowly  at  first, 
it  will  most  certainly,  unless  arrested,  perform  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Health  must  be  prostrated,  and  an  early  grave  will  be  the 
portion  of  the  victim.  Let  chemists  of  experience,  or  physiolo- 
gists who  understand  the  chemistry  of  the  system,  (which  the  great 
Liebig  unfolded,  and  which  by  others  has  been  most  triumphantly 
confirmed,)  speak  out,  and  they  will,  for  the  most  part,  confirm 
what  I  have  advanced.  No  other  rational  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  premises. 

The  communication  from  our  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Slack,  was  received 
some  months  since,  and  was  to  hare  been  revised  by  him,  before  going  to 
press.  But  since  the  meeting  of  our  Society,  we  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  Dr.,  and  feel  unwilling  that  a  paper  so  valuable  should 
lay  over  to  tlie  next  number  of  the  Register.  We  would  remark  that  we 
expect  several  such  papers  from  the  same  pen,  filling  up  a  very 
important  page  in  Dental  Science  as  connected  with  Chemistry.  The  Dr- 
will  pardon  the  liberty  of  leaving  out  some  two  or  three  paragraphs  at  the 
dose  of  his  commnnication,  as  we  hope  to  have  from  him  separate  essays 
on  the  subjects  to  which  he  there  refers. 

We  arc  glad  to  say  that  the  practice  of  filling  teeth  with  Amalgam,  never 
found  much  favor  with  any  of  our  best  demists  in  the  West.  Some,  'tis 
true,  may  have  used  it  "years  gone  by,'*'  more  to  test  its  boasted  virtues 
than  from  any  firm  belief  in  its  utility;  but  soon  finding  by  observation  that 
it  was  a  poor  sobslitnte  for  Gold,  or  even  Tin,  they  have  moat  generally 
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abandoned  its  use :  so  that  we  know  not,  at  this  time,  more  than  two  or 
three  in  the  West  of  any  note,  who  use  this  article,  or  pretend  to  compare 
it  with  even  Tin-foil. — [Cin.  Ed. 


Extract  from  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  upon  the  Contour  of  the  Face. 
By  Br.  J.  Allen.    August,  1847. 

Mr.  President  : 

In  compliance  with  the  duties  assigned  me  at  our  last  meeting, 
1  will  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  human  face  which 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  presents  a  symmetrical  rotundity  that 
gives  beauty  and  harmony  to  the  form  of  the  cheek,  but  which,  by 
the  ravages  of  time  and  disease,  often  become  changed  into  a 
sunken,  haggard  or  cadaverous  form,  changing  so  entirely  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lady  or  gentleman,  that  after  an  elapse  of  a  few 
short  years,  distant  friends  on  meeting  them  will  scarce  acknowl- 
edge a  recognition. 

The  causes  which  produce  this  sad  change  in  the  face  are  gen- 
erally the  loss  of  the  teeth,  absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes, 
wasting  of  the  flesh,  &c.,  the  two  latter  being  consequent  upon  the 
former.  That  portion  of  the  face  w^hich  most  usually  falls  in,  is 
situated  principally  upon  the  exterior  portion  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary  bones.  The  muscles  which  form  this  portion 
of  the  face  are  seven  in  number,  viz :  the  zigomaticus  major,  zigoma- 
ticus  minor,  masseter,  buccinnator  or  trumpetors  muscle,  levator 
labii,  superioris,  alaequi  nasi,  levator  anguli  oris,  and  orbicularis 
oris.  When  these  muscles  occupy  their  natural  or  proper  position, 
they  give  a  certain  degree  of  rotundity  to  the  cheek.  This  rotun- 
dity is  sustained  by  the  maxillary  arches,  alveolar  processes,  teeth, 
gums,  &c.;  but  when  these  natural  organs  fail,  the  cheeks  of  many 
persons  fall  in,  particulariy  those  of  a  nervous  sangjuine  tempera- 
ment, and  the  bare  replacing  of  the  teeth  in  the  usual  mode,  does  7iot 
restore  the  form  of  the  face  to  its  original  configuration ;  (I  have 
reference  more  particularly  to  the  side  teeth ;)  hence  the  frequent 
objections  that  are  urged  again.st  the  removal  of  teeth,  even  when 
they  are  so  far  decayed  as  to  render  extraction  necessary. 
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Having  frequently  encountered  this  haggard  looking  wreck  of 
humanity  in  the  face  which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  our  skill,  we 
linally  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  surmount  it.  But  without  a 
compass  or  guide,  without  one  ray  of  light  from  the  pages  of  his- 
tory to  show  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  had  been  previously  accom- 
pUshed  in  connexion  with  our  profession,  our  efforts  for  a  time, 
were  not  without  their  attendant  difficulties,  but  ultimate  success 
finally  crowned  our  efforts. 

Schooled  in  the  art  of  contending  with  formidable  difficulties, 
we  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  whatever  obstacles  we  meet 
with  in  our  profession,  must  be  overcome.  The  appendage  by 
which  the  form  of  the  face  can  be  restored  to  its  original  contour, 
is  made  of  gold;  and  connected  with  the  teeth  and  surrounding 
parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  the  muscles  that  may  have 
fallen  in,  and  again  sustain  them  in  their  proper  position.  In  many 
cases  this  appendage  may  be  (juite  small.  If,  for  instance,  the 
zigomaticus  minor  is  the  only  muscle  that  has  fallen  in,  it  would 
require  but  little  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  place ;  but  if  in  addition 
to  tliis,  the  zigomaticus  major  and  inasseter  muscles  had  also  fallen 
in,  it  would  require  a  much  larger  structure  to  reproduce  a  sym- 
metrical form.  These  are  the  muscles  which  most  usually  becomes 
sunken  from  the  loss  of  the  molar  teeth. 

The  loss  of  the  bicuspides.  cuspidaii  aiid  insicor  teeth,  cause  a 
falling  in  of  the  buccinnator, — levator  labii  superioris  ala^qui  nasi, 
levator  angulis  oris,  and  orbicularis  oris. 

[To  be  coiUmiced.] 


Dr.  J.  Allen,  On  destroying  the  Nerves  of  (he  Hitman  Teeth. 

The  practice  of  destroying-  the  lining  membranes  of  teeth,  after 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  external  aj^ents,  in  conse- 
quence of  decay,  has  become  very  common.  Tht»  writer  there- 
fore deems  it  proper  to  report  the  result  of  his  experience  and  ob- 
servations upon  that  subject.  In  the  adoption  of  any  theory  of 
mode  of  practice,  either  in  the  medical  or  dental  profession,  it  is 
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important  that  sound  principles  well  attested,  should  be  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  they  are  based:  Let  us  then  examine  the  sub- 
ject of  killing  the  nerves  of  decayed  teeth,  and  see  whether  it  be 
a  means  of  lessening  or  a  means  of  increasing  the  aggregate 
amount  of  human  suffering.  A.  had  a  tooth  decayed  to  the  lining 
membrane,  and  was  very  anxious  to  have  it  saved.  The  nerve 
was  destroyed,  and  the  tooth  well  filled,  after  which  it  ceased  to 
be  troublesome,  and  was  again  useful.  Five  years  have  elapsed, 
and  that  tooth  is  still  rendering  essential  service,  and  has  given 
little  or  no  trouble  since  it  was  filled.  B.  had  a  tooth,  the  ner\'e 
of  which  was  exposed  and  had  been  exceedingly  troublesome  for 
a  long  time.  He  also  had  the  nerve  killed,  and  the  tooth  pluged  ; 
but  in  about  a  week  it  became  very  painful :  the  filling  was  re- 
moved— the  pain  ceased,  four  days  after  it  was  refilled,  but  soon 
it  became  painful  again;  on  removing  the  second  plug,  the  pain 
subsided  —  it  then  remained  without  filling  three  or  four  months.  It 
was  then  again  refilled,  and  soon  after  became  very  sore  and  trou- 
blesome, and  was  removed.  C.  D.  E.  &  F.  had  also  teeth  affected 
in  a  manner  similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  and  with  similar 
results.  G.and  H.  had  each  a  nerve  killed:  the  teeth  were  filled, 
and  thereby  rendered  useful  for  several  months,  but  at  length  be- 
came sore  from  the  effect  of  cold — ulcerations  ensued  at  the  apex 
of  the  fangs,  and  were  necessarily  removed.  From  the  foregoing 
we  find  that  one  tooth  out  of  the  six  thus  treated  was  rendered 
useful  and  valuable ;  two  others  were  temporarily  restored,  but 
finally  lost ;  tlie  other  three  were  total  failures — protracting  suffer- 
ing under  the  delusive  hope  of  realizing  a  perfect  restoration  of 
those  diseased  teeth.  These  cases  exhibit  an  average  proportion 
of  the  number  of  teeth  that  may  be  rendered  useful  by  filling  after 
decay  has  extended  to  the  lining  membrane.  It  may  be  asked,  if 
one  tooth  can  be  saved  by  filling  after  decay  has  reached  the 
nerve,  why  may  not  another  under  the  same  apparent  favorable 
circumstances  be  confidently  expected  to  realize  a  like  result  ?  If 
the  nerve  of  a  tooth  has  been  exposed  but  a  short  time>  and  the 
investing  membrane  yet  unaffected  by  it,  in  a  healthy  mouth  the 
nerve  may  be  killed  and  then  thoroughly  removed  ;  which  can  be 
done  with  small  elastic  instruments,  with  sharp  retangular  points 
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for  cutting  off  and  drawing  out  the  nerve  from  near  the  apex  of 
the  fang.  This  done  the  tooth  may  be  filled  and  rendered  useful 
f^r  many  years.  But  if  the  lining  membrane  of  a  tooth  has  be- 
come exposed  in  an  unhealthy  mouth,  and  the  investing  membrane 
also  become  affected,  then  a  successful  result  should  not  be  antici- 
pated :  and  unfortunately  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  we 
are  called  upon  to  treat  in  this  manner  are  of  this  class.  Conse- 
quently the  indiscriminate  practice  of  destroying  nerves  and  then 
filling  the  teeth  must  be  fraught  with  consequences  prejudicial  to 
the  profession,  and  deleterious  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
patients,  and  is  at  war  with  sound  pathological  principles. 


On  raiing  Teeth,  by  E.  Taylor,  M.  D,  D.  D.  S,,  of  CincinnatL 

McssB.s.  Editors: — 

As  it  is  designed  to  make  the  Register  a  work  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  the  members  of  the  profession,  I  propose  to  submit 
my  views ;  and,  as  well  as  I  can,  my  practice  in  the  "nice  and  diffi- 
cult operation"  of  filling  teeth  to  the  consideration  of  your  readers. 

I  do  not  hold  myself  perfect  in  the  art,  nor  capable  of  giving 
directions  how  to  attain  perfection  in  it,  but  by  comparing  modes 
of  practice  with  others,  and  taking  that  which  appears  to  be  im- 
provement in  their  practice,  and  blending  the  excellencies,  I  hope 
to  attain  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection. 

It  is  not  in  one  single  lump,  but  extracted  from  numerous  lumps 
of  ore,  that  the  miner  experts  to  fill  his  stores  with  treasures. — 
Even  so  it  is  in  knowledge:  It  is  *'here  a  little,  and  there  a 
little,^  that  we  pick  up  scraps  \Oiirh  enrich  mind.  I  onl)^  aim 
to  deposfte  with  you  a  few  lumps  of  crude  ore  from  which,  if  ethers 
can  by  smelting,  refining  and  assaying,  extract  any  of  pure  metal 
they  are  welcome  of  its  use  ;  and  I  hope  others  will  cast  in  abun- 
dantly of  purer  ore,  or  may  be  of  purer  metal,  and  tlius  enrich 
your  columns. 

Well,  sirs,  the  first  thing  towarvl  filling  a  tooth  is  to  have  a 
patient,  which  by  the  bye  is  a  Hoatti-r  of  no  inconsiderable  impor- 
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tance.  Instructions  on  this  point  are  rather  difficult  to  lay  out. 
Probably,  however,  the  best  way  to  catch  one  would  be  to  acquire 
a  correct  theoretrical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  Dental  pro- 
fession ;  be  provided  with  proper  instruments  and  material ;  a 
comfortable  room,  and  a  suitable  chair  near  where  the  animals  are 
said  to  frequent.  Tack  up  a  "  shingle"  at  your  door,  or  have  a 
decent  doorplate  ;  announce  yourself  to  the  public  in  a  neat  little 
card  ;  keep  closely  to  the  office,  and  when  '*out'*  maintain  a  gen- 
teel deportment.  This  is  rather  an  old  formula,  and  its  efficacy 
by  many  is  much  questioned ;  and  the  following  recipe  is  said  to 
be  a  certain  specific.    It,  however,  begins  a  step  further  back. 


Take        Caro  Verdant,  ' 
Effrons, 
Ignavus, 
Arogantia. 


^a.  a. 


Brayed  well  in  a  mortar  until  well  mixed,  and  of  proper  consis- 
tence ;  mould  to  suit  the  fancy  ;  rub  a  little,  a  very  little  will  do, 
against  a  Dentist's  shop  until  it  shvies,  and  you  have  the  ope- 
rator. Take  a  room  at  some  second  rate  Hotel,  or,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  a  small  room  fixed  on  wheels  so  as  to  be  moveable. 
You  have  a  better  chance  of  *' heading"  them  in  this  way,  but 
sometimes  the  rapidity  of  steam  might  be  found  expedient — then 
it  would  be  best  to  be  unincumbered  by  such  machinery.  Have 
MX  or  eight  awls  pointed  up,  one  ounce  of  mercurj',  do.  of  silver 
or  tin  filings,  a  little  mortar  of  some  kind  to  mix  it  in,  and  a 
piece  of  buckskin  to  strain  it  through.  Being  thus  well  provided, 
announce  to  the  world  that  the  celebratea  Monsieur  -i —  has  just 
arrived  on  the  continent  of  North  America  with  the  most  wonder- 
ful discovery  that  has  marked  this  age  of  wonders,  whereby,  in 
justice  to  poor  suffering  humanity,  he  is  in  a  moments  time  able 
infalliby  and  forever  to  cure  all  cases  of  Odontalgia  (vulgarly  called 
tooth  ache),  and  save  for  life  all  teeth  and  stumps,  by  a  painless 
operatioti,  at  one  half  the  price  usually  charged  by  tliose  calling 
themselves  Dentists.  That  the  numerous  and  pressing  demands 
from  the  most  distinguished  men  of  other  cities  requiring  his  ser- 
vices, do  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  this  place  to  extend  the  bene- 
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fits  of  his  discovery  but  for  a  few  days.  All  those  therefore  \?ho 
vrish  to  avoid  the  barbarous  operation  of  extraction,  and  wishing  to 

savt  their  teeth,  will  call  at  once  on  Monsieur and  examine 

kis  credentials,  as  he  has  certificates  of  the  most  astonishing  cares 
from  Physicians,  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Judges,  Honorables,  &c., 
suspended  in  frames  around  his  room.  Have  your  door  and  win- 
dows covered  with  signs,  swagger  about  the  bar-rooms,  put  on  a 
foreign  air,  puff  Havanas,  and — but  probably  this  will  suffice. 
One  great  objection  to  this  course  is  that  it  brings  in  a  set  of  cus- 
tomers whose  ears  are  sometimes  inconveniently  long ;  but  they 
will  generally  suit  the  operator  ver)^  well. 

The  patient  being  had,  the  next  thing  is  to  have  him  or  her,  as 
the  case  may  be,  well  seated.  For  this  purpose  every  Dentist 
should  have  a  suitable  chair,  so  as  to  render  the  patient  as  com- 
fortable as  may  be,  and  yet  have  the  head  placed  in  a  condition 
favorable  for  the  operation,  and  steady  and  secure.  There  are 
several  qualities  desirable  in  an  operating  chair.  The  seat  should 
be  moveable,  or  a  supply  of  cushions  kept  so  as  to  raise  or  lower, 
as  may  be  desired  to  bring  the  heads  of  the  different  patients  to 
about  the  same  height.  We  soon  become  accustomed  to  opera- 
ting at  a  certain  height,  and  will  soon  discover  that  we  can  operate 
at  this  height  with  more  ease  and  greater  facility  than  at  any  other. 
The  height  that  I  prefer  is,  to  have  the  mouth  on  about  a  parallel 
widi  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  when  standing  straight.  At  this 
height  I  have  but  little  stooping,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  high  as  to 
weary  the  arm  in  operating.  Some  situations  on  the  lower  teeth 
\rill  require  the  patient  to  be  seated  lower,  or  a  platform  wilibe 
needed  to  stand  on.  We  sometimes  wish  to  throw  the  patient  fur- 
ther back ;  the  chair  should  therefore  have  this  facility,  as  also  to 
throw  the  head  back  or  forward  by  a  moveable  head  piece.  It 
should  be  strong  and  set  firmly. 

To  have  a  good  light  is  also  a  very  important  matter — not  so 
effulgent  as  to  dazzle,  but  strong  and  steady.  The  eye  of  the 
operator  is  probably  more  tried  than  any  other  member  of  the 
body,  and  its  comfort  should  be  much  consulted.  I  have  operated 
by  the  light  from  every  point,  but  decidedly  prefer  an  unobstructed 
northern  as  sufficiently  strong  and  far  more  comfortable  to  the  eye 
than  any  other. 
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A  suitable  spittoon  should  also  be  provided,  sometbing-that  will 
be  neat  and  convenient ;  and  what  is  also  very  important,  particu- 
larly in  warm  weather,  is  that  it  be  kept  clean  and  sweet.  Indeed 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  room  should  be  to  make  it  in  appear- 
ance and  reality  comfortable  and  nice. 

There  must  also  be  a  supply  of  proper  instruments— some  of  these 
I  purpose  describing  more  particularly  hereafter.  They  should  be 
conveniently  placed,  and  so  arranged  that  the  instrument  desired 
may  be  picked  up  at  once.  "A  place  for  every  thing,  and  every 
thing  in  its  place,"  should  not  only  be  the  motto  but  the  practice 
of  every  Dentist.  I  deem  it  the  best,  and  it  is  certainly  most  con- 
venient to  have  the  instruments  so  placed  that  they  may  be  picked 
up  without  leaving  the  side,  or  being  obliged  to  withdraw  the  other 
hand  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient.  The  case  which  I  at  present 
use,  I  think  the  most  convenient  of  any  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  in 
height  about  to  my  elbow,  some  twenty  inches  wide,  and  somewhat 
over  four  feet  in  length ;  and  is  in  external  appearance  something 
like  a  plain  sideboard.  The  top  is  a  lid  hinged  on,  and  when  open 
is  held  by  a  stop-hinge,  which  exposes  all  my  excavators,  pluggers, 
scalers,  mirrors,  &c.,  cased  as  convenience  demands.  Below  this, 
I  have  a  double  range  of  drawers,  six  in  all,  in  \Ahich  I  keep  my 
forceps,  foil,  points,  napkins,  cotton,  pivot  teeth,  and  such  instru- 
ments as  I  do  not  care  to  case.  Below  are  two  doors  and  shelves 
for  such  uses  as  may  be  desired.  I  have  it  placedat  the  side  of 
my  chair,  and  stand  between  its  front  and  the  patient,  having  it 
about  thirty  inches  from  the  chair.  It  is  so  high  that  I  do  not 
have  to  stoop  to  pick  up  an  instrument,  and  so  close  that  I  can 
reach  any  one  in  it  without  letting  go  the  mouth  of  the  patient. 
The  drawers  are  secured  by  "drops"  through  their  front  ends, 
and  the  lid  being  down  and  locked,  all  are  secure.  Now  we  are 
ready  for  operating. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Diseased  Chims,  involved  with  general  irritation  of  the  mucous^ 
membrane  of  the  Mementary  canals  by  H.  R.  S^ith,  D.  D.  S. 
Terre  Haute,  September  26,  1847. 
DocT.  Taylor, 

Dear  Sir — Agreeable  to  yovr  lequest  I  will  give 
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JOH  the  history  of  a  few  cases,  which  I  have  met  with  in  my  prac- 
tice this  summer,  which  are  to  me  of  a  singular  and  interesting 
character  ;  and  such  as  I  have  never  seen  described  in  any  work 
which  I  have  perused.  I  was  at  first  somewhat  baffled  in  my  at- 
tempts at  treatment,  and  am  still  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

There  has  about  twenty  cases  fallen  into  my  hands,  some  of 
which  had  been  treated  by  physicians  and  .abandoned.  In  some 
rases  it  had  an  epidemic  form,  affecting  ever}-  member  in  a  family; 
at  other  times  only  one  or  two.  I  will  give  two  or  three  cas*  s 
which  will  embrace  the  general  character  of  the  whole,  also  my 
coarse  of  treatment. 

Soon  after  ray  return  from  Cincinnati,  in  March  last,  I  was  called 
to  see  a  lady,  aged  35,  of  a  scrofulous  diathisis,  but  health  gener- 
ally good. 

She  told  me  that  in  January*  her  gums  commenced  being  hritable, 
and  her  teeth  sensitive.  The  gums  soon  had  the  appearance  of 
beiDg  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  she  supposed  that  it 
was  the  eSect  of  having  taken  mercury  about  one  year  ago.  The 
gums  gradually  became  swollen  and  spongy,  and  bled  on  the 
slightest  touch. 

Canker  (for  so  I  shall  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  name,) 
commenced  about  the  fauces,  and  spread  entirely  over  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  At  times  the  canker 
appeared  in  small  white  pimples,  at  others  in  elevated  patches 
about  the  size  of  a  half  dime,  with  white  margins.  Again  it  would 
be  one  continued  surface  of  white  canker. 

When  I  first  saw  her  the  canker  had  extended  to  the  stomach, 
and  whenever  she  received  any  food  or  fluids  a  severe  burning  sen- 
sation was  produced  in  the  stomach,  which  would  last  firom  one  to 
two  hours,  causing  considerable  febrile  excitement.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  seemed  to  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  a  foptid 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  around  the  necks  of  all  the  teeth  ; 
the  teeth  protruded  from  the  alveola,  very  loose,  and  turning  black ; 
the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands  very  much  swollen,  and 
painful  on  pressure,  retching  at  the  stomach  and  occasional  vom- 
iting,  with  a  constant  spitting  of  a  thick,  viscid  matter  or  saliva ; 
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at  times  a  slight  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  evening  considerable  vascu- 
lar excitement. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  commenced  my  treatment  by  remov- 
ing the  tartar  which  had  collected  in  great  quantities ;  extracting  all 
badly  diseased  teeth  and  roots,  scarrifying  the  gums  freely  ;  using 
warm  water  to  aid  the  bleeding;  rubbing  the  gums  with  a  wash  of 
tine,  myrrh,  catechu  and  manna.  For  a  week  or  more  this  treat- 
ment appeared  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  but  the  disease  then  put 
on  even  worse  appearances  than  before.  I  then,  in  turn,  tried 
various  remedies,  which  have  been  recommended  for  similar 
cures,  but  with  little  benefit. 

At  last  I  concluded  that  it  was  more  owing  to  constitutional  than 
local  derangement.  I  then  tried  the  tonic  treatment,  recommend- 
ed by  Harris,  for  diseases  of  this  nature,  but  without  success.  I 
at  once  changed  my  treatment  entirely,  and  adopted  the  anti-phi- 
logistic  course,  restricting  my  patient  to  a  low  diet  of  vegetables, 
stale  bread,  milk  and  rice,  cold  or  tepid  mucilaginous  drinks  pro- 
hibiting tea  and  coffee,  and  food  containing  much  salt  or  grease. 
Directed  a  gentle  laxative  every  night ;  a  gargle  for  the  throat  of 
Inf.  gold  thread,  blackberry  root  and  honey  ;  a  wash  for  the  gums 
of  tincture  of  myrrh,  catechu,  rhatany  and  honey,  with  free  scar- 
rifications  and  frictions  of  the  gums  every  tw^o  or  three  days.  This 
treatment  was  successful,  and  in  about  three  months  slie  was  quite 
well,  excepting  her  teeth  still  remaining  very  loose,  and  without  a 
prospect  of  ever  becoming  firm. 

The  second  case  which  I  shall  mention  was  the  daughter  of  the 
lady  above  mentioned,  aged  ten  years.  The  canker  commenced 
opposite  the  first  inferior  molar  of  the  right  side,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  I  first  saw  her,  the  whole  of  the  gum  and  mem- 
brane of  the  cheek,  on  the  right  side,  was  deeply  involved.  The 
submaxillary,  sublingual  and  parotid  glands  much  swollen  and 
very  painful. 

Treatment,  a  brisk  cathartic  at  first,  and  followed  by  the  same 
treatment  as  the  other,  with  a  similar  result,  except  considerable 
sloughing  of  the  gum  and  internal  muscles  of  the  cheek. 

Case  third,  A  gentleman,  aged  thirty-eight,  of  good  constitution, 
and  health  generally  good.     The  disease  commenced  while  he  was 
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at  New  Orleans  on  business,  in  January,  similar  to  the  first  case, 
by  swelling  of  the  gums  and  canker  about  the  fauces,  came  to 
my  hands  in  April.  Treatment,  low  diet,  laxatives,  mild  tonics, 
and  scarrification,  friction  and  astringent  washes,  and,  in  this  case, 
Nitrum  Argentum  to  the  gums.  Result  good,  except  considerable 
sloughing  of  the  gums. 

I  could  mention  other  cases,  but  I  have  already  exceeded  the 
limits  which  I  intended,  and  as  they  are  of  a  similar  character  it  is 
unnecessary. 

In  some  cases  I  found  tonics  beneficial,  but  for  the  most  part  I 
found  a  strict  anti-phlogistic  course  the  best.  In  nearly  every  case 
I  had  to  extract  more  or  less  sound  teeth,  as  they  became  so  loose 
that  they  were  of  no  use. 

In  one  case  I  extracted  four  superior  and  six  inferior  fipont  teeth, 
and  all  comparatively  sound. 

I  would  be  happy  to  hear  any  suggestion  that  you  or  any  other 
one  mi^t  make  in  relation  to  the  disease,  or  best  course  of  treat- 
ment to  pursue.  Respectfiilly, 

H.  R.  SMITH. 

The  commonication  from  Dr.  Smith,  of  Terre  Haute,  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  Tlie  cases  which  he  reports  very  strikingly  illustrate  the 
fact,  that  mere  mechanical  knowledge,  however  important  to  the  Dentist, 
yet  coold  be  of  little  avail  in  treating  those  cases,  where  the  sofl  parts,  and 
indeed  the  whole  system  is  so  much  affected  by  disease.  We  imagine  that 
the  epidemic  form,  which  the  disease  in  question  assumed,  was  much  the 
same  as  that  which  shows  itself  during  the  prevalence  of  Dysentery  or 
bowel  complaints,  like  causes  operating  on  the  same  temperaments,  ivill 
generally  produce  the  same  results,  imless,  indeed,  constitutional  vigor  in 
one  case  may  alter  the  type  of  disease,  or  entirely  prevent  its  development. 

The  first  case  alluded  to,  appears  to  have  been  aggravated  much  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  matter  about  the  teeth,  and  marks  conclusively  the 
efiect  which  Dental  irritation  exerts  on  disease  in  general,  h  is  probable 
that  the  younger  member  of  the  same  family  escaped  the  same  prolonga- 
tion of  disease,  because  her  teeth  were  less  decayed,  and  not  so  much 
coated  with  tartar.  The  attack  certainly  was  'equally  if  not  more  severe. 
When  we  come  to  compare  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  know  more 
of  the  particulars  of  each  case.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  persons  so  young 
IS  ten  years,  have  not  so  much  disease  of  the  teeth,  and  aocumulation  of 
foreign  matter  around  them. 
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The  extensive  irritation,  indeed  we  might  say  inflaramation;  of  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  indicates  the  necessity  of  a  mild  anti- 
philogestic  treatment,  and  we  see  this  treatment  conjoined  to  the  local  treat- 
ment of  the  mouth,  that  which  most  certainly  relieved  the  patient,  both 
were  apparendy  essential  to  the  cure,  at  all  events  the  preservation  of  the 
teeth  depended  upon  the  treatment  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the  connection  of  diseased  action  in  the 
gums.  The  glands  which  were  involved  in  the  disease,  and  the  stomach, 
and  also  the  consequent  diarrhcEa,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  take  a 
correct  anatomical  view  of  the  connection  of  tliose  parts.  We  hope,  by 
the  issue  of  our  next  number,  to  get  some  further  parlrculars  in  relation  to 
ihis  disease  from  Dr.  Smith— whether  the  teeth  have  since  become  carious 
in  consequence  of  the  disease — indicating  an  acid  or  irritated  condition  of 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth — whether  the  teeth  of  the  children  were  much 
coated  with  tartar,  and  whether  there  exists  a  chronic  form  of  diarrhnpa  in 
those  cases  where  the  teeth  continue  loose,  and  if  so,  see  when,  as  this 
gives  way  to  a  proper  treatment,  with  local  tonics  daily  to  the  gums,  keep- 
ing the  teeth  entirely  free  from  extraneous  matter,  that  they  do  not  become 
more  firm  in  their  sockets.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  such  cases  more  fire- 
(juently  reported  in  Dental  practice,  and  hope  the  Dr.  will  not  only  give  us 
the  promised  case  of  malformation,  but  much  else  which  his  observation 
will  force  upon  him. — Cin.  Ed. 


ISitxvt  E tiling. 

Extract  from  the  Infrodvctory  Lecture  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  at  the  opening  of  thp  Session  of  1846-7,  By  M.  Rog- 
ers, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Denial  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 

When  a  new  system  of  practice  is  introduced,  the  members  of 
the  profession  should  be  able  to  examine  it,  and  test  its  claims  by 
the  unerring  principles  of  science.  If  it  transgress  a  fixed  law  of 
the  animal  economy,  it  must  fail,  however  plausible. 

A  few  years  ago  the  practice  of  destroying  the  nerve  of  an 
aching  tooth  with  arsenic,  cobalt  or  nitrate  of  silver  was  promul- 
gated, and  a  practice  set  up  by  a  certain  class  of  practitioners  of 
filling  the  tooth,  with  assurance  to  the  patient  that  it  would  be 
free  fi:om  pain  aflerwards,  and  as  useful  as  ever.  There  are  so 
many  evils  clustering  around  this  fallacious  doctrine  that  I  pro- 
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pose  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  discourse  to  its  examination. 

To  be  clearly  understood,  a  brief  descripdon  of  the  structure  or' 
the  teeth  will  be  necessary. 

That  portion  of  the  tooth  above  the  gam  is  void  of  sensibility 
from  the  covering  of  a  dense  chrystalized  substance,  called  the 
enamel.  The  rest  of  the  solid  part  of  the  tooth  is  ivory  or  bone, 
dense  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish  ;  yet  when  viewed  with  a 
microscope,  equal  to  2  or  300  diameters,  innumerable  little  tubes 
are  seen  passing  through  every  part  of  it.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
tooth  is  a  cavity  or  canal,  passing  from  the  point  of  the  fang  to 
near  the  end  above  the  gum.  From  this  canal,  as  a  centre,  these 
little  tubes  all  radiate  to  every  part  of  the  tooth. 

A  nene,  artery  and  vein  enter  this  canal  at  the  end  of  the  fang, 
and  expand  into  a  kind  of  pulp,  till  it  is  entirely  filled ;  from  this 
pulp  nerves  and  vessels  enter  these  minute  tubes,  and  extend  to 
every  portion  of  the  ivory,  till  they  terminate  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  enamel.  This  is  very  manifest  whenever  the  enamel  is  re- 
moved or  the  ivorj'  perforated,  even  by  a  very  linely  pointed  in- 
strument, by  its  producing  a  very  pungent  thrill  of  pain. 

The  fifih  pair  of  nerves  arising  from  the  base  of  the  brain  is 
immediately  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  face,  head,  neck  and 
tliroat.  From  this  nerve  the  teeth  are  supplied.  The  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  presiding  over  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  lungs 
and  heart,  receives  a  branch  from  thisjsource.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  tliat  a  web  or  net-work  of  nerves  is  spread  over  the  entire 
head,  face,  neck,  throat,  lungs,  heart  and  stomach,  penetrating 
their  ezitire  tissues,  regulating  their  functions  and  uniting  all  in 
one  intimate  bond  of  sympathising  action.  Now  who  can  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  tooth-ache  is  one  of  the  most  distressing,  un- 
bearable pains  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ? 

The  most  common  cause  of  tooth-ache  is  from  decay  in  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  which  extends  till  it  has  penetrated  the  canal 
in  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  and  exposes  the  central  pulp  above  de- 
scribed. 

This  pulp  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  sensitive  textures  in 
the  whole  body,  and  qtiickly  becomes  inflamed  when  exposed  to 
the  irritation  of  foreign  substances. 
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Being  confined  within  the  firm  sides  of  the  tooth  it  cannot  ex- 
pand like  other  inflamed  tissues,  hence  the  exquisite  pain;  for  the 
pain  in  an  inflamed  part  is  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  pres- 
sure made  upon  its  nerves  by  the  excessive  fullness  of  the  blood 
vessels.  In  this  state,  the  individual  not  only  loses  the  use  of  the 
diseased  tooth,  but  most  of  the  rest  on  that  side  of  the  mouth,  for 
he  cannot  masticate  upon  any  of  the  teeth  near  it  without  dan- 
ger of  pressing  the  food  into  the  cavity,  irritating  the  nferve  and 
producing  tooth-ache. 

The  nerve  of  a  tooth  thus  exposed  will  die  of  itself  if  let  alone. 
Some  caustic  substance  that  will  always  destroy  living  flesh  when 
kept  in  contact  with  it,  inserted  into  the  cavity  will  destroy  the 
nerve. 

But  it  always  destroys  the  whole  nerve.  Every  living  fibre  and 
filament  distributed  throughout  the  minute  tubes  above  described, 
perishes  with  it,  excepting  the  short  fibres  on  the  outside  of  the 
fang,  supplied  by  the  periosteum,  and  these  only  penetrate  a  very 
little  way.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  application  of  the 
caustic,  the  tooth  will  ^begin  to  assume  a  dark  hue,  from  which  it 
never  recoversi  We  have  now  a  dead  tooth,  discolored  and  un- 
sightly, in  the  place  of  the  living  semi-transparent  pearly  gem  it 
was  while  the  nerve  was  alive.  The  absorbents  that  carry  off 
dead  and  useless  matter  in  contact  with  living  parts,  cannot  reach 
the  gangrenous  fibres,  distributed  as  they  are  in  these  minute 
tubes  through  the  entire  substance  of  the  tooth.  Hence  the  con- 
tinued discoloration  of  the  tooth. 

The  death  of  the  tooth  is  immediately  followed  by  inflammation 
in  the  socket.  ITie  thin  membrane  which  connects  the  tooth 
with  the  socket  thickens,  and  the  tooth  raises  fix)m  its  place,  so 
that  the  opposite  jaw  strikes  it  in  closing  the  mouth.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly tender  to  the  touch.  Cold  or  hot  drinks  cause  severe 
pain.  The  adjoining  teeth  become  sore  and  loosen  in  the  socket. 
In  about  a  week  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  tooth  gradually 
settles  to  its  place.  A  delusive  quiet  now  ensues.  The  cavity 
in  the  tooth  may  now  be  filled  without  pain,  other  than  what  is 
caused  by  soreness  in  the  socket  when  pressed  upon.  The  nerve 
killer  can  now  assure  his  patient  that  the  cure  is  complete,  and 
retire  from  the  scene.' 
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Death  is  repulsive  in  all  its  forms.  Living  textures  shrink  in- 
stinctively from  contact  with  it.  The  tooth  in  this  state  is  dead 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  living  tissues  as  a  splinter  of  wood, 
and  is  only  held  in  its  place  by  the  periosteun.  A  series  of 
eflbrts  now  follow  from  the  surrounding  parts  to  expel  it  from  the 
system.  Inflammation  first  cahsed  in  the  destroying  nerve  does 
not  wholly  subside.  A  sack  is  soon  formed  around  the  end  of  the 
root,  but  before  this  can  take  place,  the  jaw  bone  around  the  pomt 
of  the  fang  has  to  be  removed  by  absorption  to  make  room  for  it. 
Into  this  sack  matter  constantly  exudes  from  its  inner  surface. 

The  absorbents  in  their  turn  are  able  to  remove  it,  while  the 
system  is  healthful,  but  so  soon  as  the  individual  takes  cold,  a 
violent  inflammation  arises  in  the  socket,  matter  forms  so  much 
faster  than  the  absorbents^can  remove  it,  that  the  pressure  becomes 
intense,  causing  first  a  dull  pain,  increasing  slowly,  aching  and 
throbbing  till  all  the  ftice  on  that  side  becomes  more  or  less  aflected. 

The  sufferer  can  now  trace  the  anatomical  connexion  between 
the  nerves  of  the  teeth  and  the  rest  of  the  face.  If  situated  in 
fix)nt,  the  lip,  root  of  the  nose,  and  the  eye  are  swollen  and 
intensely  painful.  If  at  the  side,  it  affects  the  temple  and  cheek. 
If  back  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  ear,  neck  and'  throat  swell 
and  are  painful,  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  become  stiff,  and  almost 
close  the  mouth ;  head-ache,  with  fever  and  throbbing  along  the 
course  of  the  sympathising  nerves  continue  without  intermission. 

Tlie  removal  of  the  tooth  at  this  stage  will  arrest  this  wild  com- 
motion, and  shortly  restore  the  patient  to  health.  When  left  to  its 
course,  day  after  day  of  the  most  severe  suffering  continues,  till 
the  matter,  which  first  formed  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  can  make 
its  way  through  the  side  of  the  jaw  bone,  or  else  lifl  the  tooth  up  in 
the  socket,  until  it  forces  a  passage  out  by  the  side  of  the  fang  and 
bursts  upon  the  gum. 

All  this  is  but  an  effort  of  nature,  to' expel  the  dead  tooth  from 
its  connexion  and  contact  with  the  living  textures.  The  gum  boil 
subsides,  and  the  tooth  settles  down  again  to  its  place,  but  not  in 
peace.  A  continual  warfare  is  kept  up.  The  Roman  Semite  were 
Dot  more  intent  upon  the  expulsion  of  Hannibal  from  Italy,  than 
are  the  living  textures  to  be  rid  of  a  dead  tooth.     The  sack  remains, 
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a  fistulous  opening  upon  the  gum  gives  exit  constantly  to  offensive 
purulent  matter.  This  vile  product  mingles  with  the  saliva,  and 
with  the  food,  is  swallowed  with  it,  and  is  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
to  taint  it,  contaminate  the  secretions  and  disturb  the  healthful 
functions. 

Few  persons  have  even  a  remote  conception  of  the  amount  of 
matter  that  oozes  out  of  these  fistulous  openings,  and  mixes  with 
the  food  in  a  single  day.  Then  its  exceedingly  offensive  char- 
acter. Ever}'  practitioner  of  medicine  knows  that  the  odor  of 
matter  issuing  from  a  diseased  bone  is  among  the  most  disagreea- 
ble that  he  is  called  to  encounter  in  the  whole  range  of  surgery. 
Then  its  effect  upon  the  breath.  In  conversation  this  taint  is 
imparted  more  or  less  to  every  word  that  flows  from  the  lips.  This 
matter  is  not  neutralized  by  its  mixture  with  blood,  it  is  still 
foreign  to  the  system,  and  every  tissue  it  comes  in  contact  with,  in 
the  course  of  circulation,  repels  it  till  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  sys- 
tem by  secretion  and  exhalation. 

The  amount  of  fluid  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  exhalation 
from  the  lungs,  and  the  skin  is  much  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed.  A  mouth  that  contains  three  or  four  of  these  dead 
teeth,  has  as  many  fistulous  abscesses  upon  the  gums  pouring  out 
this  offensive  matter,  nearly  all  of  which  mixes  with  the  saliva  and 
food,  and  is  swallowed,  has  a  constant  source  from  which  the 
blood  is  contaminated. 

The  moisture  in  the  breath  is  an  exhalative  from  the  blood  circu- 
lating in  the  lungs,  so  that  the  breath  is  tainted  with  this  offensive 
odor  whether  it  passes  through  the  mouth  or  not. 

Next  to  the  lungs  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  constantly 
throwing  out,  either  by  the  sensible  or  insensible  perspiration,  the 
foreign  matter  contained  in  the  blood. 

Persons  of  neat  and  cleanly  habits  would  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  carrying  a  contaminated  atmosphere  with  them,  yet  this  is 
true,  to  some  extent,  of  every  person  who  carries  these  dead  teeth 
in  the  mouth. 

The  evil  does  not  stop  here.  This  contaminating  matter  passes 
out  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  is  liable  to  soil  the  com- 
plexion.   This  is  a  more  serious  evil  than  many  suppose.     The 
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nerves  of  the  sldn  are  endowed  widi  a  high  degree  of  sensibility ; 
any  acrid  matter  constantly  passing  out  through  these  minute 
vessels  cannot  fail  to  irritate  them,  and  produce  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  and  in  many  instances  to  cause  eruptive  diseases.  The  little 
pimples  upon  the  face  are  often  only  the  inflamed  pores  of  the 
sldn. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  a  fine  complexion  indicates  good 
health,  it  also  impUes  that  the  teeth  are  healthful.  I  will  here  say 
to  the  fair  portion  or  my  audience,  that  if  you  keep  dead  teeth  in 
your  mouth,  you  will  do  it  at  the  expense  of  your  complexion, 
your  health  and  your  beauty.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  topic 
because  these  effects  upon  the  constitution  seem  to  be  passed  over 
by  writers  upon  the  teeth.  The  inducements  to  keep  dead  teeth 
in  the  mouth,  arising  from  the  natural  dread  that  every  body  feels 
at  the  idea  of  extraction,  was  great  enough  before  the  nene  kill- 
ing practice  was  introduced.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
fession to  set  the  evils  of  this  practice  fully  before  the  public  mind, 
that  all  the  results  of  killing  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  and  retaining  it 
in  the  mouth  may  be  known. 


The  present  and  interesting  case  of  Third  Dentition^  from  our  friend 
Joseph  Sanford,  Dentist,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  But  few  cases  of  the  kind 
are  recordetl,  and  it  is  interestin;^^  from  the  fact  that  it  shows  the  powerfal 
effort  sometimes  made  by  nature  to  repair  the  ravages  made  on  the  system 
by  disease.  Tis  true,  cases  are  on  record,  where  she  has  more  successfully 
repaired  the  breach  than  in  the  present  instance — ^for  Good,  in  his  work  on 
Neuerology,  gives  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  teeth  were  perfect  and  had 
their  usual  connection  with  the  jaw,  and  consequently  were  of  service  to 
the  individual.  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  case  out  of  some  five  or  six  re- 
corded, that  occurred  where  the  person  was  under  the  age  of  fifty  or  even 
sLsty  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Sanford  very  kindly  iorwarded  me  a  specimen  of  these  teeth,  which 
have  been  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
We  hope  the  Profession  will  more  generally  adopt  the  practice  of  recording 
all  anomalous  cases  that  occur  in  practice. 

We  give  the  eller  entire,  for  it  gives  a  short  and  concise  history  of  the 
case. — Cix.  Ed. 
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Case  of  Third  Dentition^  by  Joseph  Sanfoed,  Dentist. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Professor  James  Taylor: 

Dear  Sir — The  case  of  Third  Den- 
tition, which  has  come  under  my  observation,  differs,  in  some  re- 
spects, from  any  that  I  have  seen  on  record.  The  subject  is  a 
widow,  aged  eighty-two.  When  in  her  sixtieth  year  she  lost  her 
last  tooth.  The  above  is  confirmed  by  one  of  her  daughters.  So 
from  their  statement  there  was  a  lapse  of  twenty-two  years  inter- 
vening between  her  second  and  third  sets  of  teeth.  I  have  paid 
some  attention  to  this  old  hdy  through  her  third  dentition,  and  find 
but  one  tooth  which  is  anything  like  perfection — that  is  the  one  I 
sent  you.  Ten  teeth  in  all  have  made  their  appearance.  Two 
lower  incissors,  two  upper  front  incissors,  four  bicuspides  above 
right  and  left,  two  lower  bicuspides  left  side.  These  teeth,  with 
the  one  exception,  are  small  pieces  of  brown  bone  when  cut,  and 
act  as  foreign  bodies,  which  become  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and 
have  to  be  extracted  as  fast  as  cut. 

The  one  which  was  perfectly  formed  was  very  white  when  first 
extracted,  but  has  since  turned  brown  as  you  will  perceive. 
Respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

JOSEPH  SANFORD. 


7he  Letheon. 


We  take  pleasure  in  informing  our  readers  that  Dr.  Morton  has  discontin* 
ned  selling  rights  to  use  the  Letheon^  and  has  authorized  us  to  tender  the  free 
use  of  it  to  every  member  of  the  Dental  profession  in  this  country ,  ex- 
cepting in  those  places  for  which  he  has  sold  the  exclusive  right  to  use  it, 
over  which  he  of  course  has  now  no  control. 

Although  not  advocates  for  its  use,  we  think  Dr.  Morton  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  Dental  profession  for  his  hberality. 

We  learn  that  measures  are  being  taken  in  England  to  induce  the  British 
Government  to  make  him  a  large  grant  for  his  discovery;  should  this  be 
done,  he  intends  to  refund  to  the  purchasers  every  dollar  he  has  received 
from  the  sale  of  rights. 
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The  best  mode  of  administering  the  Letheon  is  to  satnrale  a  sponge  with 
pore  ether,  and  allow  the  patient  to  inhale  the  vapor  irom  it ;  all  inhaling 
instruments  are  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  should  be  avoided. 

Stockton  &  Co.,  Dental  MelHgencerS' 

On  the  Use  of  Letheon^  by  Joseph  Taylor,  D.  D.  S. 

Maysaille,  Oct.  10th,  1847. 
To  THE  Editors  of  the  Dental  Register  : 

Gentlemen : — Since  the  propriety  of  using 
Dr.  Morton's  Letheon  for  alleviating  pain  during  Surgical  opera- 
tions has  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  public  mind — and  as  the 
propriety  of  administering  it  indiscriminately  is  as  yet  questiona- 
ble, it  would  seem  highly  necessary  that  we  should  have  some 
way  of  discriminating  how  and  to  whom  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered. Although  men  of  eminence  in  the  medical  profession 
have  thro'wn  much  light  upon  the  subject,  and  have  given  some 
excellent  rules  by  which  those  who  administer  it  should  be  gov- 
erned— yet  there  being  such  diversity  of  eflects  produced  by  the 
same  causes,  and  the  symptoms  and  considerations  laid  down  as 
our  guide  so  often  failing — I  have  thought  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  some  to  give  publicity  to  a  few  cases  which  have  come  within 
my  observation.  Notwithstanding  upon  a  very  large  majority  of 
persons  the  same  symptoms  and  effects  are  produced,  yet  the  fol- 
lowing will  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  discriminate  upon  cases 
which  are  more  diversified. 

A  lady  of  sanguine  temperament  called  on  me  a  few  months 
since,  for  the  purpose  of  havinj^:  a  tooth  extracted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vapor,  requesting  me  to  give  her  as  little  as  possible 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Accordingly,  after  inhaling  a  very 
small  portion,  she  observed  that  she  felt  its  influence.  I  then 
separated  the  gum  from  one  side  of  the  tooth,  and  inquired  if  she 
felt  any  pain.  She  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  after  the  gum 
was  entirely  separated,  I  interrogated  her  again ;  her  answer  was 
still  the  same,  observing  that  I  must  be  in  haste,  that  she  felt  it 
passing  off.  I  immediately  removed  the  tooth,  and,  to  her  great 
delight,  without  any  suffering  whatever.  This  is  the  most  favora- 
ble case  out  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifly  which  have  occurred 
in  my  practice ;  it  required  less  of  the  vapor,  while  its  duration 
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gave  rae  sufficient  time  to  extract  two  teeth — at  the  same  time, 
leaving  her  perfectly  conscious,  conversed  as  usual  without  exhib- 
iting any  of  the  syptoms  which  occur  generally.  In  contrast  with 
the  above,  I  would  relate  the  case  of  Dr.  G.,  a  gentleman  of  a 
high  nervous  and  bilious  temperament,  who  prevailed  upon  me 
(much  against  my  will)  to  administer  it  to  him.  After  inhaling  it 
for  about  forty  seconds,  his  breathing  became  long,  full  and  easy, 
and  in  a  few  moments  his  face  became  somewhat  florid,  the  pupil 
of  his  eye  dilated,  and  exliibited  some  agitation,  when  with  one 
stretch  of  his  arm  he  sent  me,  Letheon  and  all  some  distance 
across  the  room.  I  immediately  presented  myself  to  him  again 
and  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  remo\'ing  the  tooth,  causing 
much  suffering,  which  continued  some  time  after  the  effects  of  the 
Leatheon  passed  off;  he  was  unconscious  of  every  thing  except 
the  pain  consequent  upon  the  operation,  which  he  described  as  be- 
ing excruciating.  In  this  instance  it  would  seem  that  the  nerves 
of  the  brain  being  very  susceptible,  became  over  excited;  conse- 
quently the  blood  terminated  to  the  head  before  it  took  effect  upon 
the  nerves  in  general.  These  two  cases  present  the  extreme,  both 
for  and  against  its  use ;  however,  neither  of  the  cases  would  ap- 
ply in  general,  the  most  usual  result  being  a  relaxation  of  the 
whole  muscular  system  and  complete  insensibility  to  every  thing, 
which  continues  about  thirty  seconds. 

I  have  thought  it  requisite  to  introduce  a  case  to  show  that  the 
Letheon  can  be  administered  to  the  aged  as  well  as  any. 

About  five  months  ago  I  called  on  a  lady  about  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  laboring  under  pulmonary  disease 
for  several  years,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  tooth.  She  re- 
quested me  to  put  her  under  the  influence  of  the  vapor ;  I  hesita-' 
ted,  but  as  it  was  the  direction  of  her  physician,  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  perfctfm  the  operation,  which  was  done  without  giv- 
ing her  any  pain  whatever.  The  vapor  appeared  to  have  salutary 
effects.  I  had  forgotten  to  name  that  she  had  been  confined  to 
her  bed  for  several  months.  She  rested  the  following  night  better 
than  usual.  The  next  morning  she  requested  me  to  give  it  to  her 
again,  as  its  influence  was  so  very  pleasant,  which  I  did  with  the 
same  success,  and  all  passed  off  without  any  bad  effects  upon  her 
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And  another  case  occurred,  dissimilar  to  either.  A  gentleman 
who  inhaled  it,  and  upon  whom  it  had  the  most  happy  effect, 
causing  the  most  thrilling  sensation  of  pleasure,  submitted  cheer- 
fully to  an  operation  which  ¥?as  entirely  unknown  to  him  until  he 
awoke  from  his  reverie,  when  he  assured  me  that  he  did  not  know 
that  I  was  present.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  administered  it  to 
him  again,  producing  the  same  pleasant  sensation,  but  an  unwil- 
lingness to  have  me  operate  ;  since  when  he  has  inhaled  it  two  or 
three  times,  always  producing  the  same  symptoms,  yet  evading 
me  whea  I  attempted  to  approach.  Each  time  it  had  less  eilect 
upon  him ;  the  last  time  it  passed  off  almost  as  soon  as  he  ceased 
inhaling  it.  Others  again  have  taken  it  seven  or  eight  times,  al- 
ways with  success ;  yet  I  could  perceive  the  more  frequently  it 
was  inhaled,  the  more  it  took  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and 
would  pass  off  more  rapidly.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  person  of  a 
very  excitable  nervous  temperament  can  be  brought  sufficiently 
under  its  influence  so  as  to  prevent  all  pain  consequent  upon  a 
severe  operation,  though  it  may  mitigate  it,  and  in  some  instances 
it  would  be  admissible  to  give  it  to  such.  Yet  if  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed by  the  first  effort,  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  repitition  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  result.  There  are  many  other  cases  which  I 
could  enumerate,  but  as  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  your  col- 
umns, I  would  close  by  referring  to  one  of  interest,  the  import  of 
which  is  set  forth  in  a  note  from  Dr.  McGarrough,  the  Surgeon 
who  performed  the  operation,  whicli  I  enclose  to  you. 
Yours,  fe;., 

JOS.  TAYLOR. 

Greenfield,  Oct.  11th  1847. 

Dr.  Joseph  Taylor  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  in 
which  you  expressed  a  wish  to  know  how  Mrs.  Gulliford  got 
along,  to  whom  you  administered  the  Letheon  when  I  amputated 
her  breast. 

I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  state  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  wound  of  the  same  magnitude  heal  so  completely  by  the 
first  intention.  I  enquired  of  her  whether  she  felt  any  pain  dur- 
ing the  operation.     She  said  she  feh  none,  but  thought  she  was 
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contending  in  argument  with  some  person.  She  had  none  of  that 
prostration  and  nervous  debility  which  often  follow  operations  of 
magnitude.  She  told  me  that  she  supposed  that  there  never  was 
a  woman  who  had  lost  a  breast  with  as  little  sufiering.  This  is  a 
century  of  invention.  Thoughts  are  carried  along  cold  wires 
with  the  velocity  of  lightning.  Breasts  and  limbs  are  amputated 
without  pain. 

Yours  respectfully, 

T.  McGARROUGH. 

We  had  intended  selectiDg  firom  the  various  amount  of  matter  written  on 
the  use  of  the  Ether  some  two  articles  for  this  No.  of  the  Hegister,  but  the 
article  from  Dr.  J.  Taylor,  MaysviUe,  answers  our  object  fully  as  well,  for 
it  presents  both  views  of  the  subject,  and  is  the  result  of  a  very  extended 
practice.  Our  use  of  the  article  has  been  rather  limited,  and  we  still  pre- 
fer operating  without  it.  Yet  we  may  say  that  the  cases  in  which  we  have 
used  il,  it  has  prove  succsssful. 

We  append  the  following  in  relation  to  its  exhibition  firom  "Wood's 
Quarterly  Retrospect" : 

RULES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

1st.  The  ether  employed  should  be  the  purest  washed  sulphu- 
ric ether. 

2d.  The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  respire  atmospheric  air 
alone  for  a  few  moments,  if  the  apparatus  is  so  formed  as  to  al- 
low of  it;  if  not,  the  nose  should  not  be  closed,  until  several  res- 
pirations have  been  taken,  and  the  patient  begins  to  breathe  with- 
out trepidation. 

3d.  The  ether  should  not  be  turned  on  in  a  full  jet  at  once, 
but  the  stopcock  should  be  so  regulated  as  gradually  to  accustom 
the  bronchial  tubes  to  the  vapor. 

At  this  time  coughing  is  apt  to  ensue,  especially  if  the  ether  be 
hot  perfectly  pure;  this  symptom,  however,  soon  subsides,  or  can 
be  moderated  by  regulating  the  jet  of  the  ether. 

4th.  Surgeons  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  exact  point  at  which 
inhalation  should  be  suspended ;  we  believe  that  for  surgical  pur- 
poses, Mr.  Robinson's  test,  as  afforded  by  the  state  of  the  eye, 
will  be  a  suflSciently  good  guide. 

6th.  In  prolonged  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  alternate  respi- 
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ratkm  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  with  that  of  ether  rapor ;  this  is 
accomplished  by  removing  the  clip  from  the  nose,  or,  stiU  better, 
in  those  instruments  which  are  [so  made,  by  turning  off  the  ether 
and  turning  on  the  air. — Ranking^s  Abstracty  Jxdy^  1847. 

TIME  REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  INSENSIBILITY. 

This  varies  mainly,  we  believe,  according  to  the  degree  of  skill 
with  which  the  vapor  is  exhibited.  We  have  seen  it  produced  in 
two  minutes,  and  only  imperfectly  induced  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty ;  in  the  latter  instances  we  have  generally  observed  some 
imperfection  in  the  instrument,  or  in  the  application  of  the  mouth 
piece.  Insensibility  is  more  rapidly  produced  in  children  and  wo- 
men than  in  men,  and  the  period  appears  to  be  abridged  by  repe- 
tition of  the  inhalation. 

PERIOD  DURING  WHICH  INSENSIBILITY  REMAINS. 
This  is  also  subject  to  variation,  the  average  duration  may  be 
^ted  to  be  from  two  to  six  minutes.  Sometimes,  and  especially 
in  those  ill-managed  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  more  suffocated 
than  etherized,  he  does  not  perfectly  recover  his  consciousness  for 
half  an  hour  or  more.  The  restoration  is  sometimes  gradual,  at 
others  sudden,  the  patient  instantly  starting  up  as  from  a  dream. 
He  is  for  a  moment  or  two,  somewhat  incoherent,  and  staggers 
about  as  if  half  drunk.  No  ill  effects  are  left  behind  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases ;  but  in  some,  more  or  less  headache  remains  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. — Ranking* s  Abstract y  Jidy,  1847. 


Db.  Taylor  : 

Dear  Sir — I  understood,  on  my  return  from  the 
East,  that  a  resolution  was  passed,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  "Mississippi  Association  of  Surgeon  Dentists,"  to  publish  a 
"Quarterly  Journal,"  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Dental  Surgery.  Now,  sir,  I  am  not  informed  whether 
any  particular  modus  operandi  was  contemplated  in  that  resolution. 
If  the  Association  has  fully  matured  a  plan,  without  having  given 
to  its  principal  agents  discretionary  power,  I  need  not  have  troubled 
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you  with  this  communication.  But  if  such  power  do  exist,  I  beg 
leave  to  make  some  suggestions  that  have  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind. 

That  a  publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  dentistry,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  profession,  and 
indirectly  to  the  public,  no  one  can  deny  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  practical  information  upon  this  subject. 
But  the  public  has  an  interest  in  this  matter  that  should  not  be 
overlooked,  and,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  profession  gener- 
ally are  justly  censurable  for  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  not  having, 
long  since,  spread  documents  before  the  public  containing  such 
information  as  would  result  in  saving  teeth  from  childhood  to  old 
age.  If  health,  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  of  perfect  mastication 
are  worth  anything,  they  are  worth  more  than  wealth  can  give, 
and  hence  we  discover  the  importance  of  our  profession,  and  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  those  to  whose  care  its  duties  are 
entrusted.  The  public  then  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
this  important  subject,  and  should  such  information,  as  will  avert 
the  evils  arising  from  a  loss  of  the  human  teeth,  be  communicated 
through  this  source,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  it  will  meet  their 
hearty  co-operation. 

Respectfully, 

Cincinnati,  October  14,  1847.  H.  CRANE. 

We  hope  the  work  will  be  such  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  patronage  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  their  teeth.  The  Editors  have  thrown 
around  them  no  restrictions,  the  object  being  to  disseminate  useful  knowl- 
edge to  the  public  as  well  as  the  profession.  We  regard  the  interest  of 
both  as  identical. — Cin.  Ed. 


A  lady  visited  me  a  short  time  since,  and  requested  me  to  replace 
some  four  or  five  plugs,  that  had  rather  uncerimoniously  left  as 
many  of  her  molare  teeth.  She  stated  that  they  were  inserted  by 
an  excellent  dentist,  but  that  she  had  been  so  careless  as  to  eat 
molasses  candy,  and  that  it  had  stuck  to  the  plugs  and  pulled  them 
out. 
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Ctarltablc  soul !  She  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  better  planet. 
I  relate  the  above  anecdote  of  this  good  old  lady,  merely  to  say, 
that  a  plug  properly  inserted  cannot  be  removed  from  the  tooth 
with  anything  besides  metalic  tooth  picks,  unless  the  tooth  breaks. 

H.  CRAXE. 


Wheeling,  Septembhr  17,  1847. 
Da.  Taylor: 

Dear  Sir — I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  harmonious  action 
of  the  late  meeting  of  the '^Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental 
Surgeons,"  and  of  the  very  important  measures  they  decided  upon ; 
particularly  the  publication  of  the  ''Dental  Register  of  the  West.'' 
I  am,  however,  extremely  sorry  that  I  was  rliosen  one  of  its  edi- 
tors ;  although  it  is  a  situation  I  should  be  proud  occupatoy,  nd 
still  more  proud  if  I  could  attend  to  the  duties,  and  thereby  make 
myself  useful  to  the  profession  ;  but  suffering  as  I  am  from  a  ner- 
vous affection  of  a  very  anomalous  character,  which  is  always 
aggravated  by  much  mental  exercise  or  anxiety,  I  am  admonished 
that  it  would  be  doing  myself  great  injustice  to  add  another  to  the 
many  onerous  engagements  already  pressing  on  me.  Though 
I  shall  ever  esteem  it  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  the  Dental  Register ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  respectfully  and  emphatically  beg  leave  to 
decline  being  one  of  its  editors. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully, 

Yours,  &c., 

S.  P.  HULLIHEN. 

The  publication  of  the  above  letter  is  due  from  our  friend,  Dr.  Hullihen. 
We  are  sure  the  Society  will  regret  the  cause  which  compels  the  Dr.  to 
decline  the  duty  assigned  him.  We  had  hoped  to  have  been  materially 
assisted  by  his  good  counsel  and  ready  pen  in  this,  as  we  think,  very  im- 
portant enterprise — important  because  we  view  every  measure  which  con- 
tributes to  the  diffusion  of  correct  principles  as  such. 

It  affords  as  pleasure,  however,  to  know,  that  although  the  Doctor  de- 
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ciines  serving  as  one  of  the  Editors  for  the  Register,  yet  his  heart  and  pen 
will  be  with  us,  and  we  hope  his  health  may  soon  be  restored,  so  that  our 
future  numbers  will  be  enriched  irom  the  results  of  his  observation  and 
practice. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  would  remark,  that  owing  to  the  absence  of 
our  colleague,  at  St.  Louis,  our  letter  informing  him  of  his  election  as  one 
of  the  Editors,  was  not  received  in  time  for  preparation  and  transmission  of 
any  manuscript,  before  it  was  thought  advisable  the  Register  should  go  to 
press.  It  will  afford  the  members  of  the  Society  some  pleasure  to  know 
that  he  will  aid  us  in  the  work,  and  takes  much  interest  in  so  desirable  an 
enterprise. — Cm.  Ed. 


To  Cure  the  Tooth- Jtche. 

The  patient  is  enjoined  not  to  narrate  what  is  done  to  him,  or 
the  pain  will  return,  (but  a  repetition  will  restore  the  cure;)  bah! 

All  the  finger  and  toe  nails  are  to  be  trimmed,  the  pieces  off  of 
each  are  to  be  lain  on  a  rag  or  paper  ;  to  which  also  is  to  be  lain 
a  lock  of  hair  taken  firom  the  head;  then  the  gum  of  the  tooth  is 
to  be  gouged  or  pierced,  to  add  some  blood  to  the  nails  and  hair ; 
then  the  whole  is  to  be  wrapped  together  in  the  bank  of  some 
creek  or  gulley,  at  a  place  where  no  creature  crosses.  The  ope- 
rator may  keep  the  putting  away  to  himself  if  he  pleases. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

To  PaoFEssoR  Taylor.  R.  C.  CARTER. 

The  above,  handed  in  by  Dr.  Carter,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  ways  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  plays  upon  the  credulity  of  suffering  humanity; 
to  show  what  ignorance  will  lead  to,  we  may  give,  in  future,  many  such 
methods  of  cure — those  having  faith  can  use  them  if  they  desire. — Cin.  Ed. 


^Staple  Ri^  Teeth." 

We  have  recently  made  an  important  improvement  iu  our  plate  teeth, 
by  which  the  liability  of  the  rivets  to  draw  from  the  teeth  is  prevented.  It 
consists  in  introducing  the  two  rivets  into  a  tooth,  in  the  form  of  a  8ta|)le. 
We  h^ve  also  made  some  other  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  min- 
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enl  taetk,  wbenibjr  tiwir  retemblwiot  to  nttiinil  teeth  ii  rendered  ie  eloee, 
at  almost  to  defy  detection,  when  placed  in  the  mouth  by  a  akilful  pcao- 
titieoer. 

We  have  a  rery  lai^e  and  fall  assortment  on  hand,  at  our  establishments 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  which  will  enaUe  ns  to  supply  orders  of 
aay  size,  on  the  shortest  notice. 

The  above  we  take  firom  Stockton,  k  Co.,  Dental  Register.  We  are  gied  to 
see  that  an  improyement,  which  has  been  so  long  needed,  has  at  length 
made  its  appearance.  As  Dentists,  we  naturally  look  to  the  manufacturer 
for  iraprorements  in  this  depeitment.  We  hope  that  this  spirit  of  im- 
proTement  may  prerail,  until  the  body  shall  be  made  so  perfect,  that  it 
will  hold  together  as  tenaciously  as  these  < 'Staple  Birets''  retain  their  posi- 
tion in  the  teeth.  We  have  used  some  of  the  aboye  manufaotare,  and,  as 
yet,  hare  not  been  mortified  by  haying  plates  returned  with  teeth  broken 
off— nothing  is  m<»ie  annoying  than  the  frequency  with  which  many  of  our 
best  looking  teedi  break  or  draw  from  the  rivets  which  hold  them  to  the 
plate.  It  matters  not  how  well  the  dentist  may  have  performed  his  work, 
he  must  stand  responsible  to  his  patient.  The  price  of  a  tooth  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  time  consumed,  the  labor  and  the  loss  incident  to  the  repair 
of  snch  jobs. 

We  make  not  these  remarks  intending  to  reflect  any  discredit  on  teetk 
from  the  establishment  named,  for  we  have  found  them  fully  equal  to  any 
We  hare  used.  Yet  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  manufacturers  to  the 
&ct,  that  teeth  are  not  made  to  perfection  as  yet — true,  compared  with  those 
used  fifteen  years  ago  and  they  appear  perfect 

Yet,  in  two  or  three  partioulars,  improvements  may  be  made :  1st  The 
palital  snrface  of  the  incissors  and  canine  have  not  as  much  of  the  shape 
of  the  natural  organs,  as  is  desired  to  restore  perfect  enunciation.  This  is 
applicable  also  to  the  bicuspides  and  molares.  The  ^labial  surfaoe, 
al^ough  not  always  perfect,  yet  generally  is  much  more  so  than  the  palital. 

2d.  The  strength  or  tenacity  of  the  body  is  not  generally  such  as  it  should 
be.  This  may,  and  often  does  depend  on  the  preparation  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  body  is  composed.  A  coarse  body  will  not  make  good  teeth. 
Introdnce,  gentlemen,  as  many  labor  saving  machines  as  you  please,  but 
&il  not  to  employ,  sufficient  labor  to  make  as  perfect  as  possible  these  im- 
portant specimens  of  your  skOl.  We  hope,  next  year,  to  see  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  of  Dental  Sargeons  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  formed 
and  the  moet  perfect  teeth  which  may  be  presented  at  their  next  meeting. 

We  would  remind  Messrs.  Stockton  k  Ca,  that  they  hare  an  extensive 
atUAtukment  for  the  sale  of  their  teeth  in  this  city,  and,  that  if  they  intend 
to  retain  the  immens€  amowa  of  business  done  at  this  depot  for  their  benefit « 
it  will  be  necessary  to  forward  a  large  supply  of  their  new  teeth  to  our 
friend,  on  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Walnut. 

Dentists  generally  of  this  city,  (I  might  say  of  this  great  Valley))  Mi 
interested  in  sustaining  such  an  establishment  Tliey  cannot  do  this  by 
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sending  ordewto  the  east  Many  of  w  feel  that  it  would  be  doing  iajna- 
tice  to  the  aocotnmodating  agent,  whom  we  hare  induced  to  embark  in  thiff 
business.  In  conclusion  we  would  say,  that  we  feel  anxious  to  see  "the 
other  important  improvements,"  referred  to  in  the  article  which  has  drawn 
out  these  remarks.  Dr.  Brown,  at  the  Melodeon  comer,  will,  we  know, 
give  us  timely  warning  of  their  arrival. — Cm  Ed. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  shown,  by  Dr.  Brown,  a 
lot  of  these  teeth,  just  received  from  the  manufacture,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  soon  be  disposeil  of,  at  the  small  additional  cost  of  one 
cent  per  tooth.-^iN.  Ed. 


R.  R.  KELLOGG, 

(fBOM  new  YORK,) 

SURGEON   DENTIST, 

(j^Inserts  Teeth  in  the  latest  Fashion  on  the  new  plan.  He 
ascertains  the  number  of  decayed  Teeth  by  pulsation,  and  performs 
a  Surgical  Operation  which  will  in  all  cases  cure  the  Tooth  Ache. 
He  also  plugs  and  cleans  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  radically 
removes  the  cause  by  which  they  are  destroyed.  Satisfaction  given 
or  no  pay  required.    Prices  to  suit  the  the  times.     Call  and  see. 

(tt^TooTH  Powder  always  on  hand  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

The  above  card  was  placed  in  our  hands  some  two  years  since,  when  on 
our  joumey  East,  We  had  intended  an  initiation  into  some  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  science  as  practiced  and  imderstood  by  our  brethren  of  New 
York,  while  in  that  city.  But  unfortunately  for  the  introduction  of  improved 
Dentistry  in  the  West,  a  grave  and  very  important  question  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  Amalgam  fillings  lor  the  teeth  so  completely  absorbed  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  Profession  while  there,  that  the  other  was 'entirely  neglected 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  premature  decease  of  the  icorthy  Dr. 
entrusted  with  ^^the  latest  fashion  <m  the  new  plan,^^  from  head  quarters  at 
New  York;  they  have  failed  reaching  the  Queen  City.  Indeed  we  are  told 
the  practice  has  not  been  introduced  farther  west  than  the  Allegheny — 

And  there  on  **Pisg«h*i  top"  the  Dcotiit  itood. 
And  riawed  the  promiied  land. 

Bat  like  one  of  oW,  failed  to  enter — and  disseminate  his  useful  knowledge, 
so  we  are  utterfy  at  a  loss  to  know  the  'latest  fashion  on  the  new  plan.** 
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ThB  maimer  of  ^hmmtKJuag  the  nmnber  of  decayed  teeth  by  pvdiatioD^' 
or  the  pactidiUr  kind  of  a  ^'aoxi^cal  operadoa  which  will  ia  all  oaaes  oiDe 
the  toatb^ohe,''  (unless  indeed  it  be  the  old  one  of  eztractioa.}  It  may, 
howerery  be  aa  operatioa  on  the  Toe,  the  Ear,  or  the  Brain.  We  have 
heaid  of  peo^de  being  somettmea  ^'bored  for  the  simples.'' 

We  hope  sooo  to  get  the  abore  knowledge  from  the  Eist,  i^  the  naa- 
ner  of  ^'radically  remoring  the  oanse  by  which  teeth  aie  destroyed.''  We 
shall  then  feel  that  we  have  laboced  not  in  rainw— Cur.  £0. 


The  lint  No.  ^  the  Begiiter. 

The  first  number  of  the  Dental  Register  will  be  sent  to  diose  of  the  pro- 
fession, whose  address  we  hare  at  hand.  Those  wishing  to  get  the  lemain* 
ing  numbers  will  please  send  in  their  names,  with  the  snbsoription,  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible. 

We  hope  the  profession  generally  will  take  an  interest  in  snstaining  the 
work.  11)0  price  at  which  it  is  furnished  is  less  than  that  generally  paid 
for  Dental  works  of  about  the  same  size.  It  is  expected  that  all  letters  on 
bosiness  to  either  of  the  Editors  will  be  postage  paid. 

The  assboiation  of  Dentists,  at  whose  instance  the  work  is  commenced, 
have  undeftaken  to  pay  for  the  First  Volume.  It  is  supposed  that  the  funds 
on  hand,  and  to  be  paid  in  by  the  end  of  the  year,  will  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  The  subscription,  therefore,  received  for  the  first  Toiume,  wili 
stand  as  a  sctfetyfand  for  the  expenses  of  the  second,  and  if,  as  we  hope, 
some  two  hundred  subscribers  can  be  procured,  the  Second  Volume  will 
either  be  enlarged  or  much  embellished  by  engraviogs  of  improyements 
ia  instruments,  anomalous  cases  in  practice,  &c..  Ice.  The  plan  thu» 
adopted  secures,  at  least,  the  publication  of  two  yolumes. 

But  we  look  not  alone  to  the  Dentists  for  ^that  wherewith  ^to  sustain  the 
Roister,  for  we^hope  to  make  it  such  a  work  as  a  laige  majority  of  our 
physicians  will  commend,  and  many  of  them  subscribe  for,  a  work,  ^  this 
is  designed  to  bO)'  more  practical  than  theoretioal,  should  be  in  the  haods  of 
every  physician.  - 

It  so  happens  tlM  a  great  amount  of  the  operations  pefonned  by  itinera- 
ting dentists,  are  f^ore  or  less  thrown  into  their  hands  by  the  physicians 
lending  in  the  towns  they  visit  How  often  do  we  hear  such  remarlc — 
that  they  have  been  ogregieusly  deceived  in  the  qualifications  of  those 
they  supposed  every  way  worthy  of  confidence.  Now  a  little  attention  to 
this  matter  would  enable  every  physician  to  determine  upon  the  manner  in 
which  an  operation  is  performed.  Is  not  this  much  due  to  those  who 
consult  them  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  operation  on  their  teeth,  and  who. 
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63  T%e  Second  M.  of  the  lUgiskr. 

perhapS;  employ  the  dentist  through  their  reoommandation.  We  know 
that  many  take  this  yiew  of  the  responsibility,  and  refuse  to  recommend 
any  except  those  whose  operdtioos  they  hare  seen  tested  for  years ;  many 
also  procure  yariojus  works  on  Dentistry,  but  most  of  these  are  Pathological 
and  do  not  give  direct  instruction  how  you  shall  determine  when  an  opera- 
tion is  properly  performed.  We  refer  parficularly  to  the  operations  for 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth.  Such  as  plugging,  filing,  cleaning,  &c.  We 
would  suppose,  indeed,  that  a  practical  work  of  this  kind,  in  which  all  the 
operations  of  Dental  Surgery  are  minutely  described,  errors  exposed,  and 
proper  directions  giren  for  the  preservation  of  the  teeth,  would  be  taken  by 
many  families  and  others  who  regard  their  teeth  as  organs  worthy  of  pre* 
serration.  It  must  be  remembered  that  dental  operations  are  required  by 
almost  every  individual,  and  that  hundreds  commence  the  practice  without 
even  attempting  to  qualify  themselves  for  its  duties,  regarding  preparatory 
study  as  so  much  time  lost — ^but  following  the  maxim  that  '^experience 
makes  perfect,"  they  go  to  work  hoping  rather  to  be  psud  for  their  troubb 
of  study,  than  pay  for  knowledge  honesdy  acquired.  We  know  many 
who  have  paid  such  much  more  than  two  dollars  per  annum,  for  years 
back,  that  would  have  saved  their  money  and  teeth,  had  they  read  half  as 
much  dentistry  as  politics. 


Tlie  Second  No,  of  the  Register. 

li  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  £.  Taylor  has  commenced  the  first  No.  of  a  series 
of  anicles  on  the  operation  of  filling  Teeth.  They  will  run  through  the 
first  volume.  Dr.  Ide,  in  the  second  No.,  will  commence  a  series  of  anicles 
on  (Ull  setts  of  Teeth  and  Plate  Work  in  general.  Dr.  Allen  will  continue 
the  subject  of  "  Contour  of  the  Face."  Drs.  Rogers,  Crane,  HuUiben, 
Brown  and  Prof.  Slack,  with  many  others,  have  promised  to  be  regular  con- 
tributors to  the  Register.  We  refer  to  this  so  that  the  Profession  and  the 
public  generally  may  understand  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  w<Hrk.  The 
time  alotted  for  getting  out  the  first  No.  was  not  sufficient  to  get  it  up  with 
that  taste  and  in  the  style  we  desired,  and  half  the  time  since  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  has  been  spent  some  distance  from  the  city,  in  attendance  on 
an  af&icted  parent  These  circumstances,  with  the  want  of  experience  and 
ihe  necessary  inalnllty  of  my  colleague  to  afibid  much  assistance  at  so 
early  a  day,  will,  we  hope,  be  sufficient  excuse  for  any  inaccuracy  of  style 
or  want  of  proper  arrangement  that  may  appear  in  this. 
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OU0  Cottage  of  D&dd  Surgery. 

ThU  InatUutiQa,  wbSok  hm  bMii  m  optntiaa  for  the  UiC  two  jraaiB,  it 
otatnliy  simatMl  in  UusMty,  vod  wm  MpeeUUjr  •»et«d  for  Hm  pupoM  of 
a  DflBtal  CoU«g»— haTing  leibieooe  to  tho  &eilitiM  of  «a  Anatomiotl, 
ChMnkaly  Moebaaical  and  Opentivo  Dopaitmont*— beaadot  a  gonotal  Loo- 
ton  fiooaii  afranged  with  elovolod  aoata,  and  tuffioioQtljr  laifo  to  oomfoft- 
•bljT  Meomoiodato  oror  ono  hundred  alodoDta. 

Tho  CottfBO  of  lofltroction  it  by  Onl  Lectuo  aad  bj  DemonftwdoD.  £t- 
my  operatioB  in  Mechanical  oa  well  as  Opeiatiye  Dontiatry  it  partioolarljr 
demoDotrated  beloio  the  daat,  and  the j  in  turn  oxpoded  to  perfimn  tho 
laroo.  Eyery  opportunity  is  thua  afforded  for  the  aequLntioa  of  practical 
kaowledipe,  and  to  further  aid  in  this  object,  the  terrioea  of  Mr.  Hunter 
hare  been  secnreil  aa  Demonatrator  of  Mechanical  Deutiatry^-who  wiU 
take  charge  of  the  Labaratory  of  the  InatitutioD,  and  illuatrate  all  tho  Manip- 
ttlationa  of  the  Art,  including  the  Manuiuture  of  Block  Teeth,  ^  whole 
ar  partial  setts. 

But  tho  principles  of  our  Science  are  not  neglected,  far  the  oourM  on 
Anatomy  is  yery  complete,  particularly  the  Anatomy  of  the  Teeth — the  Buc- 
cal Cayity — the  Glandular,  the  Nenrous  and  Arterial  ayalein — in  addition  to 
which,  opportunities  to  each  atudent  are  ailbrded  for  diiaection.  The  Pa- 
thology of  diaeaae — with  the  ,  Therapeutical  treatment— is  taught,  aa  it 
affects  not  only  the  Dental  organs,  but  through  them  the  entire  system,  and 


The  third  course  commences  the  first  Monday  of  Noyember,  1847,  and 
althongh  at  this  time  but  little  can  be  poeitiyely  known  as  to  the  sixe  of  tho 
elass  for  the  iq>proaching  session,  yet  the  Faculty  £m1  assured,  from  rarious 
letters  receiyed,  that  at  no  time  has  the  Institution  been  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  course  continues  till  the  last  of  February,  and  the  en- 
tire tickets  cost  $105— Graduating  Ticket,  t25.  Two  couraes  of  Lectures— 
the  last  of  which  must  be  in  the  Institution— the  other  may  be  in  a  regular 
Medical  School — will  entitle  the  student  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
graduatioo.  Four  years'  practice  is  considered  equiyalent  to  one  course  of 
Lectures. 

We  haye  thought  thus  much  was  of  sufficteot  inqpoitanoo  to  the  Profea- 
aion  to  secure  a  place  in  the  ]>ental  Register. — Cur.  Ed. 


Popular  Prgudieti  in  relation  to  Duay  of  the  Teeth. 

Eyery  dental  practitioner  is  almost  daily  compelled  to  listen  to  a  long  and 
tiieaome  story  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  he  is  about  to  treat.  Per- 
haps in  no  department  of  Medical  or  Surgical  Science  you  will  find  so 
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A4  Prejudices  in  regard  to  (he  Decay  of  the  Teeth. 

many  erroneous  notioot  as  in  Dentistry.  It  is  almoet  impossible  where  the 
mass  of  the  community  labor  under  false  views  in  relation  to  any  particular 
disease  or  mode  of  cure  not  to  bring  many  under  its  influence.  It  is 
so  much  more  easy  to  glide  down  with  the  current,  unruffled  by  oonrnio- 
motions  around  us,  than  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  and  battle  with 
ignorance  sustained  by  prejudice,  that  many  yield  to  that  whidi  they  know 
to  be  false,  rather  than  try  to  oonTince  the  skeptioal.  An  ofi  repeated  tale 
however  unreasonable,  to  many  minds,  become  as  matter  of  fact,  worthy  of 
all  credence.  Some  excuse  there  is  for  all  this;  for  many,  perhaps  most  ca- 
pable, have  but  little  time  to  argue  disputed  points  with  ^eir  patients,  find- 
ing it  more  oonvonient  and  economical  to  stop  his  mouth  with  an  instrument 
than  whh  a  logical  argument. 

Is  it  best,  however,  to  let  false  views  go  uncorrected?  While  we  think  it 
unnecessary  always  to  expose  error  when  it  will  take  more  time  than  is 
convenient,  yet  it  is  perhaps  our  doty  to  very  often  give  a  reason  for  our 
praOkey  or  press  truth  in  contrast  with  error.  Take,  for  example,  the  almost 
universal  prejudice  in  relation  to  filing  teeth,  and  if  this  is  not  combatted, 
you  will  find  your  patient  holding  you  responsible  for  an  operation  where  it 
is  necessary  to  use  the  file  to  ensure  success,  and  yet  he  objects.  So  in  re- 
lation often  to  cleansing  the  Teeth.  They  have  their  teeth  coated  with  tar- 
tar, irritating  the  gums  and  loosening  the  teeth— yet  they  fear  its  removal 
with  an  instrument  will  destroy  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  As  well  might 
you  expect  to  cure  an  inflamed  eye,  caused  by  the  lodgment  therein  of  a 
foreign  body  without  its  removal  as  relieve  your  patient  without  the  removal 
of  the  tartar.  Yet  we  have  known  reputable,  scientific  and  distinguished 
practitioners  of  medicine  hold  these  same  views.  Yes,  and  we  have  known 
DeatuiSf  yes,  obsequious  Dentists,  succumb  to  all  this  from  such  to  secure 
their  vast  influenee.  We  purpose,  however,  taking  up  some  of  these  erro- 
B60US  notions  successively,  and  treat  them  as  candidly  as  we  can,  so  that 
the  readers  of  the  Register  may  determine  how  §u  they  are  destructive  to 
the  dental  organs. 

In  the  next  number  we  will  try  and  investigate  the  efiects  of  Mercury  on 
the  Teeth,  and  see  ii  it  really  occasions  such  terrible  havoc  in  the  Dental 
apparatus,  by  causing  decay  as  it  is  said  to.  Thereafter  we  shall  take  up 
the  sufcjaot  of  filing,  c&eaniag,  and  various  other  popular  notions  in  relation 
to  the  cause  of  decay  of  the  Teeth.— Cni.  Ed. 
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Harrison  Co.  O.  31 

Kittanning,       Mr.  Laughlin's. 
Washington,  O.  27 

Middlesex,  17 

Coshocton  Co.  O.  44 

Beaver  Co. 

Oxford,  O.  40 

Martinsburg,  O.  34 

Allegheny  Co.    Mr.  Willson's. 


Middle  ClaiM,  16. 


t  Irregular. 


^  Died  December  13,  1848. 
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JUNIOR   CLASS. 


Name. 


Grmdnatad. 


Residenoe. 


Room. 


Sam'lM'C.  Anderson.  W.C.  1846,  Butler  Co. 


49 


Robert  Bell, 
Amos  S.  Billingsley, 
James  Black, 
Samuel  Brown, 
W.  Porter  Carson, 
Joseph  Clark, 
Jno.  R.  Duncan, 


T.  A.  Co.Derry,Irrd,Mr.M'FarlVs. 

J.  C.  1847,  Columbiana  Co.  O.  29 


W.C.  1848,  Stawartsville, 

J.  C.  1846,  Martinsburg,  O. 

J,  C.  Ashland,  O, 

M.  C.  1848,  Carlisle, 

J.  C.  1848,  Fairview,  O. 

W.  Archer  Fleming,  W.  C.  1848,  Jacksonville,  West'd  Co. 

Robert  S.  FuUerton,    O.  U.  1845,  South  Salem,  Ross  Co.  O. 


Gershom  Goble, 
Wm.  M.  Grimes, 
Silas  Hazlett, 
John  Lyons, 
Jas.  W.  M'Clusky, 
J.  Padan  Moore, 
David  Smith, 
Jno.  B.  Stewart, 
Samuel  Torrance, 
Andrew  Virtue, 


L.  C.  1848,  Northampton  Co. 

F.  C.  1844,  New  Athens,  O. 

J.  C.  Mifflin  Co. 

J.  C.  1848,  Muskingum  Co.  O. 
W.C.  1848,  Indiana, 

J.  C.  1843,  Frankfort  Springs, 

J.  C. Lexington,  Ky. 

W.C.  1848,  CJinton, 

J.  C.  1844,  Allegheny  Co. 

J.  C.  1848,  Indiana  Co. 
Nathaniel  West,     Mich.  U.  1846,  Pittsburgh,  Rev.  Nath.  West's. 
William  Young,         W.  C.  1848,  Mercer  Co.  24 


28 
Temp.  Exch. 
20 
51 
33 
30 
38 
32 
50 
25 
15 
42 
21 
7 
22 
10 
11 
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SUMMARY. 


Senior  Class, 
Middle  Class, 
Junior  Class, 


Total, 


12 
16 
22 

50 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


A.  0.  AUegheny  College. 

M.  U.  Miami  Univeriity,  0. 

F.  C.  Franklin  OoUege,  0. 

Mich.  D.  Michigan  Univenity,  Mich 

J.  e.  Jeffenon  College. 

M.  A.  MartiBtbuTg  Academy,  0. 

L.  C.  La&yette  College. 

N.  H.  Nastan  HaU,  N.  J. 

M.  C.  Manhan  CoUege. 

0.  U.  Ohio  Univeriity,  Athen*,  0. 

Mad.  C.  Madiion  College,  0. 

T.  A.  Tuhiaghee  Academy,  Ireland. 

M.  C.  0.  Muikingnm  CoUege,  0. 

W.  C.  Washington  College. 

W.  A.  A.  West  Alexander  Academy. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDIES. 

FIRST  TEAR. 
Hebrew  Language. 
Exegesis — Greek  Testament. 

Biblical  Antiquities.  i 

Evidences  of  Christianity.  | 

Canon  of  the  Scriptures  | 

Exercises  in  Elocution.  j 

^       Sacred  Rhetoric.  | 

I       Biblical  History.  I 

^       Natural  Theology.  \ 

I                                    SECOND  TEAR.  | 

I       Exercises  in  Homiletics.  'e 

i       Connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  i 
\       Also,  between  Sacred  and  Profane  History. 
>       Ecclesiastical  History  and  Exercises  in  Historical  Composition.  < 
<       Didactic  Theology. 


Greek  Exegesis,  continued. 

Hebrew  continued, — Messianic  Prophecies. 


\  THIRD  TEAR.  | 

\  Didactic  Theology  continued.  ^ 

\  Polemic  Theology.  \ 

\  Exercises  in  Homiletics  continued.  \ 

\  Ecclesiastical  History  continued.  \ 

J  Constitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

\  Church  G^vemmont  and  Discipline. 

?  Pastoral  Theology. 

\  Exercises  in  Casuistic  Theology. 

Original  Essays  and  Oral  Discussions  are  required  throughout 
the  whole  course,  under  the  rules  of  the  Institution. 
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Resident  gradootea  and  licentiates  may  attend,  at  their  option, 
I  any  of  the  departments. 

I  The  Western  Theological  Seminary  was  established  by  a  Re* 
*^  solution  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  of  thm  Presbyterian  dnnrdi, 
^  in  1825.  Und«r  this  Resolution,  Greneral  Andrew  Jackson  of 
\  Tennessee*  Hon.  Benjamin  Mills  of  Kentacky,  Hon.  John 
;  Thompson  of  Ohio,  the  Rey.  Obadiah  Jennings  and  the  Rot. 
•  Andrew  WyHe  of  Pennsylyania,  were  af^pointed  a  committee  to 
/  report  on  a  favorable  location  for  the  Institution.  Several  sites 
'  were  offered  to  the  committee,  and  by  them  reported  to  the  As- 
'  sembly. 

'  After  very  full  discussion  and  deliberation,  the  present  loca- 
'  lion  was  determined  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  1827. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (1827)  the  Institution  was  opened 
'  with  a  class  of  four  young  men.  Since  that  period  to  the  present, 
;  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  students  have  prosecuted  their 
S  Theological  Course,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  this  Seminary;  of  these, 
\  nineUen  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  work  of  Foreign 
j  Missions,  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  others  have 
:  acted  as  Domestic  Afissionaries  in  the  destitute  regions  of  our 
\  own  country;  while  a  large  portion  of  them  are  settled  as  pastors, 
;  throughout  the  "Great  West." 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  Ac. 

\  Every  student  applying  for  admission  into  the  Seminary,  shall 
j  produce  satisfiKtory  testimoBials,  that  he  possesses  good  natural 
\  taleats,  and  is  of  a  prudent  and  discreet  deportment ;  that  he  is 
;  in  full  communion  with  some  regular  church ;  that  he  has  passed 
j  through  a  regular  course  of  academic  study;  or,  wanting  this,  he 
i  shall  submit  himself  to  an  examination  in  regard  to  the  branches 
I  of  literature  taught  in  such  a  course. 
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Students  coming  from  other  Theological  Seminaries,  are  re- 
quired to  present  certificates  of  their  good  standing  and  regular 
dismission,  before  they  can  be  received.  And  those  who  have 
studied  privately  are  expected  to  bring  certificates  from  some 
officer  of  the  Presbytery  under  whose  care  they  are,  of  their  state 
of  progress,  in  order  to  their  regular  admission  into  the  advanced 
classes. 

There  is  but  one  Session  in  each  year,  commencing  on  the  4th 
Monday  of  August,  and  continuing  to  the  second  week  of  May. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  every  student  should  be  present  at  the  I 
opening  of  the  session.     Three  years  embrace  the  full  course. 

Rooms  in  the  Seminary  Edifice  are  furnished  by  churches 
and  indiriduals,  free  of  expense  to  the  students,  for  furniture. 

Contingent  fund,  ten  dollars. 

The  Library  consists  of  about  five  thousand  volumes,  many  of 
which  are  rare  and  valuable. 

Abundant  opportunities  for  religious  effort  are  afibrded  in 
Sabbath  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  &c.  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny,  and  their  vicinities:  and  the  students  being  ex- 
pected to  coimect  themselves  with  some  evangelical  church  in 
these  cities,  during  their  course  of  study,  and  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  regular  church  members,  have  the  advantage  of  a  com- 
plete pastoral  training,  and  a  most  valuable  experience,  added  to 
the  attainment  of  piety  and  solid  learning.  The  location  of  a 
Theological  Seminary  in  the  midst  of  populous  cities,  is  shown, 
by  actual  results,  to  be  even  more  beneficial  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  than  a  similar  location  for  the  schools  of  Medicine  and 
Law.  The  enterprize  and  commerce  which  connect  these  cities 
with  the  remotest  regions  of  the  West,  and  the  throng  communi- 
cation with  every  important  place  in  these  vast  valleys,  afford 
every  facility  also  for  acquaintance  with  western  character,  and 
with  the  condition  and  wants  of  this  illimitable  field,  where  the 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
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FACULTY 

OF 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 


Rev.  DAVID  APCONAUGHY,  D.  D. 

President  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Natu- 
ral Theology,  &c.    , 

'     Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  ALRICH,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy 

RICHARD  HENRY  LEE,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Political  £conomy. 

Rev.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  A.  M, 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

ROBERT  MILLIGAN,  A.  il/., 
Professor  of  English  Literature. 

JOHN  L    GOW^A.M., 

Professor  of  Municipal  Law. 

JAMES  KING,  M.  Z>., 
Professor  of  Hygiene,  Comparative  Anatomy  &  Physiology. 


„  W^m  iiv. 


DOCTRINA  VIM  PROMOVET  INSITAM. 


FOUNDERS 

OF  THE 

WASHINGTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY* 


ALEXANDER  GILLELAND,    F.  J.  LE  MOYNE,  M.  D. 
WILLIAM  HEATON,  JAMES  PAGE, 

Eev.  AND.  O.  PATTERSON,    ROBERT  M'LEAN, 
AND.  PAGE,  Rev.  JACOB  WOLF. 

Founded  February  SSod  A«  D.,  1814. 


PRESENT  MEMBERS. 


NAMfOB. 


RGAIDRVCE. 


Jas.  H.  Andrew, 
Geo.  Baird,  Jr. 
Andrew  Todd  Baird, 
James  G.  Blaine, 
Jas.  W.  Black, 
Jno.  T.  Boyle, 
D.  W.  Braden, 
J.  M.  Bukey, 
Edward  C.  Bunker, 
Sam'l  L.  Campbell, 
R.  C.  Colmery, 
J.  Scot{  Colmery, 
Josiah  C.  Cooper, 
Geo.  D.  Curtis, 
James  C.  Dill, 
Elias  F.  Dodd, 
A.  K.  Eberheart, 
David  Edmitfton, 
Geo.  M.  Endley, 
W.  H.  Fife, 
J.T.Fife, 
James  Forsythe, 
Jas.  H.  Forsythe, 
Hugh  W.  Forbes, 
Andros  Guille, 
Alex.  M.  Gow, 
Robert  Hazlett, 
J.  D.  Henderson, 
Jas.  H.  Hopkins, 
J.  P.  Hornish, 
A.  Irons, 
Wm.  Jamison, 


Xenta,  Ohio. 
IFashingion,  Pa, 

it  u 

fFeti  Brownsvilltf  Pa. 
Fultoriy  Pa. 
Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 
Hilhboroughj  Pa. 
West  Liberty y  Ohio  Co.^  Va. 
Kingwoody  Va. 
UniontowTiy  Pa. 
HayesvilUy  Ohio, 
a  it 

Maple  Creeky  Pa. 
•^nnadaUy  Va. 
Armaghy  Pa. 
Amity y  Pa. 
Bellevernoriy  Pa. 
Cherokeey  Logan  co.  Ohio. 
New  Liibofiy  Ohio. 
fVashingtony  Pa. 

Finleyvilhy  Pa. 

fVheelingy  Va. 

Daltotiy  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

ZanesvilUy  Ohio, 

Washingtony  Pa. 
-  1^ 


Greensbutgh^Pa. 
Beaver  cof       V. 
West  MiddletownyPa. 
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NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


Joshua  Jackman, 
John  G,  Jacob, 
Lawrence  Judson, 
John  Kelly, 
W.  B.  Kennedy, 
Wm.  R.  King, 
Bolivar  G.  Krepps, 
J.  N.  Laughry, 
Richard  H.  Lee, 
John  V.  Le  Moyne, 
J.  H.  Long, 
Lafayette  Markle, 
G.  M.  Miller, 
Geo.  W,  Miller, 
W.  N.  Miller, 
B.  K.  Miller, 
John  M'Kennan, 
J,  Henry  M'Kee, 
Alex.  E.  M'Connell, 
James  M'Connell, 
E.  R.  F.  Morgan, 
M.  Porter  Morrison, 
Andrew  P.  Morrison, 
John  H.  Morrow, 
Wm.  M.  Orr, 
William  Orr, 
W.  H.  H.  M.  Pusey, 
Josiah  A.  Ramsey, 
J.  Alex.  Rankin, 
Isaac  y.  Riddle, 
John  Sample, 
T.  B.  Searight, 
L.  A.  Shaw, 
Wm  Shippen, 
S.  P.  Skyles,       '    * 


T Tl     Ci_ 


East  Pike  Hun,  Fa. 
Wellsburg,  Va. 
Wash.  CO.  Pa. 
Wheeling^  Va. 
Finleyville,  Pa. 
Bedford         " 
Brownsville  " 
Blairsville,  Lid.  co.,  Pa. 
Washington^  Pa. 

(S  it 

Clarion  co.,      " 
Westmorelandy  co.y  Pa. 
West  Newton,  " 

Brownsville,  *^ 

Westmoreland  co.,    " 
Mtlwaukie,  Wisconsin  Ter. 
Washington,  Pa. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

€i  it  it 

West  Liberty,  Ohio  co.,  Va. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

tt  iC 

Dalton,  Wayne.  CO.  Ohio. 
Wayne  co.  " 

Harrisb  urgh,  a. 
East  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Washington  co.,    " 
Washington,  *' 

Washington  co.,     " 
Washington  ^ 

Fayette  CO.  ** 

•Allegheny  co.,        " 
Shippenville,  " 

Ligonier  Valley,   " 
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John  C.  Spencer, 
Uriah  Spencer, 
John  S.  Stewart, 
Jordon  Stewart, 
Robert  Stewart, 
John  H.  Storer,     . 
Wm.  H.  Taylor, 
E.  R.  Thurman, 
Lewis  Williams, 
Robt  K.  Wilson, 
Jonathan  Wootring, 
William  Young, 


Parkershurg^  Va. 
WathingionCify.D,  C. 
ff^esi  more  land,  co.  Pa, 
Library,  Pa. 
Huntingdon,  co.,  Pa. 
Mohongahela  City,  Pa. 
Washington,  co.,        " 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Frostburg,  Allegheny  co.  Md. 
Washington  Pa. 
Washington,  co.,  Pa. 
Mercer,  Pa. 
WuoLx  Number,     -     -     -     -     80. 
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REGULAR  MEMBERS 

FROM  ITS  FORMATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  WITH  THE  YEAR 
OF  THEIR  ADMISSION,  PROFESSION  AND  RESIDENCES. 


NAMES. 


RBsl[D£NCB 


And.  0.  Patterson,  d.  d. 
Alex.  Gilleland,  * 
And.  Page, 
F.  J.  Le  Moyne,  m.  d. 
James  Page, 
William.  Heaton, 
Jacob  Wolf,  M.  G. 
Robert  McLean, 
Alex.  Cunningham, 
James  Robinson, 
Hugh  Fergus, 
William  Reed,  m.  o. 
Holmes  Hogue, 
Frederick  Smith,  a.  l. 
Marcus  Wilson,  * 

William  Moderwell,  * 
Jacob  Kozad,  m.  o. 
James  Speer,  m.  d. 
Alex.  Smith, 
William  Cook, 
John  Smith,  a.  l. 
Alfred  Carter, 
Andrew  Todd,  m.  a, 
William  Nesbit,  a.  l. 
John  M.  Sweney,  * 
Charles  Ogle,  * 
Matthew  FuUerton, 
Horatio  Vanlear,  * 


1814. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


Washington,  Pa. 

Coesse,  Indiana* 
Jacksonville,  III. 


Calcutta,  Ohio. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chambersburgh,  Pa. 

1815. 

Indiana. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 


CoQgle 


WASHINGTON  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


1816. 


John  S.  Garret,  * 

David  Carson,  a.  u 

Sam'l  Woods, 

Jno.  C.  Armistead, 

James  Iryin,  a.  l. 

Thoi.  Hoge, 

James  Dmwiddy,  m.  n. 

William  Gull,  a.  l. 

Wm.  M'Cooke, 

Ross  Wells, 

Cadwallader  Ringold,  a.  t, 

John  Hoge, 

John  S.  Garin,  M.  d* 

Joseph  Vanlear,  a.  i.. 

Charles  Worthington, 

Henry  Duncan,  a.  u 

James  Williamson, 

A.  S.  T.  Mountain, 

And.  R.  Linn, 

Dewitt  Anderson, 


George  Tillman, 
Cassius  Carter, 
Jno.  S.  Homer,  a.  l. 
SamM.  R.  Neel, 
Mease  Smith,  Teacher^ 
Joshua  Moore, 
John  Prebles, 
Alex.  Williamson, 
Thos.  Duncan, 
Hugh  Koontz,  * 
JohnNeely,  Teacher y 
JohnP.  Paull, 


John  Murdoch  Sr.,A.L. 


Lexington,  Ky. 


1817. 


Fauquier,  Va. 
Accomac,  Va. 


Washington  City,  D.  C. 


1818. 

Parkersburg,  Va. 
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John  Murdoch  Jr., 
Joseph  J.  Wright,  m.  d. 
John  Hagerty, 
Isaac  Gibson, 
Rose  Pentecost, 
EdmonH  Stanbury  a.  l. 
William  Smith, 
James  Rollin,  m.  o. 

William  Waugh,  a.  l. 
Edmund  G.  Ship, 
Philo  S.  Norton,  a.  l. 
John  K.  Kelsey, 
Jacob  Pyatte,  m.  g. 
Francis  L.  Laird,  m.  o. 
Geo.  W.  Thompson,  a.  l. 

David  Barber, 
Thos.  R.  Jennings,  m.  d. 
Richard  Reisin, 
James  Wood,  a.  l. 
James  Smith, 
David  Crocker,  m.  d. 
William  Wallace, 
Alfred  Brashear,  m.  d. 

H.  B.  Tomlinson,  * 
Leonard  Roberts, 
Hugh  Wallace,  a.  l. 
J.  K.  Mason,  * 
W.  Hilton,  M.  d. 
Geo.  Fleming,  * 
William  Taylor, 
Cooper  Roberts, 
J.  A.  Patterson,  * 


*- 


Charles  Stewart,  m.  o. 
Isaac  Clark, 


Ohio. 


Zanesville,  Ohic, 


1819. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Penn'a. 

Illinois. 

Wheeling,  Va. 
1820. 

Nashville,  La, 


Lafayette  Parish,  La^ 
1821. 


Illinois. 


1822. 

Lexington,  Ky« 
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NAMES. 


REBIOENCE. 


Thos.  Livingston,  * 

Wm.  B.^ Johnson, 

Jas.  P.  Henderson,  m.  d. 

Jas.  Smith, 

Isaac  Leet,  ♦ 

M.  C.Cunningham, 

J.  C.  M'Collough,  M.  D. 

Geo.  Ashman, 

Sam'l.  D.  Kennedy, 

SamM  M'Farland,  a.  l. 

R.  S.  Cummins,  * 

James  Blaine,  a.  l. 

Patterson  Officer, 

Robert  Beatty, 

Hamilton  Wallace, 

James  Smith, 

J.  W.  Harris, 

James  Gray, 

D.  Pentecost, 

Geo.  W.  Acheson,  * 

William  Taylor, 

Jacob  Jennings,  * 

Thos.  S.  Humrickhouse,  a. 

DanM.  Barber, 

J.  G.  Montgomery,  a.  l. 

J.  M.  Oliphant, 

T.  L.  Laird, 

J.  F.  J.  Mittag,  A.  L, 
Geo.  W.  Strean, 
T.  S.  Shields, 
N.  M'Giffin, 
Wm.  S.  M'Masters, 
John  Graham, 
John  Scott, 
John  Milligan, 


Pennsylvania. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 
1823. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Columbia,  Arkansas. 
Natchez,  Miss. 


L.  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 


1824. 


South  Carolina. 


Knox  Co.,  Ohio. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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John  Dickey, 
Wilson  Marshall, 

A.  W.  Acheson,  a.  l. 
John  Acheson, 
Joseph  Ritner  Jr.,  * 
Thos.  Acheson, 

W.  B.  Smith, 

John  Scott, 

John  Mitchell, 

Jas.  Dale, 

James  Jennings, 

Hugh  Wilson, 

SamM.  Colver,  m.  d. 

Charles'M.  Randall,  a.  l. 

Jacob  Smith, 

Benj.  Ramsay,  a.  l. 

B.  T.  Wright,  A.  l. 

Robt.  Ramsay, 

A.  B.  Sweitzer, 

G.  A.  Humrickhouse, 

John  L.  Dawson,  u.  s.  d.  a. 

S.  L.  Blaine,  Merchant, 

Lewis  Steenrod,  a.  l. 

Ross  Black, 

E.  H.  Caldwell, 

R.  H.  Shannon,  a.  l. 

C.  B.  M'CoUough, 

B.  S.  Applegate, 
John  Stockton,  m.  o. 
B.  Biddle,  * 

Benj.  Sawhill,  m.'g. 
John  Brownlee, 
J.  S.  Byrne,  a.  l. 
William  Wilson  Jr.,  merge. 


Washington,  Pa. 


1825. 


Washington,  Pa. 
Jefferson,  Pa. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


1826. 


Brownsville,  Pa. 
Maysville,  Ky. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 


1827. 


Kentucky. 


Brooke  co.  Va. 
Cross  Creek,  Pa. 


Virginia. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ^ 
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a.  T.  Biddle,  m.  d. 

Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Frank, 

1828—^29, 

COLLEGE  WAS  NOT  IN  OPERATION.           \ 

1830. 

Jamei  Garrett, 

H.  Woods, 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Wm.  M'Kennan,  a.  l. 

Washington,  Pa. 

SamU.  D.  Callahan,  m. 

o.          Elkton,  Md. 

John  L.  Cook, 

Washington  co..  Pa. 

Geo.  Gordon,  m.  o. 

Frankfort,  Pa. 

Hugh  Workman, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Robert  Caldwell,  a.  l. 

Isaiah  Steen,  a.  l. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Abner  Jackson, 

Nicholas  Murray,  m.  o. 

Proff.  Lanouaoe,  Wash.  College, 

John  Mitchell, 

Ohio  CO.,  Va. 

Wnu  Koontz,   * 

1831. 

Hon.  Jas.  Cooper,  s.  h 

.  BEPS.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Bane, 

James  Perry, 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 

F.  P.  Cummins,  A.  l. 

Mississippi. 

J.  Hallam, 

Washington,  Pa. 

A.  G.  Marshman, 

u          a 

A.  N.  Guille,  A.  l. 

Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Wm.  Garrett, 

G.  W.  Moore,  m.  d. 

Geo,  P.  Hamilton, 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Wm.Sample, 

Iowa. 

J.  J.  Marchand,  m.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

J.M.Stewart, 

u 

J.  M.  Boggs,  M.  o. 

Ohio. 

And.  Boggs, 

Jas.  Patterson, 

Belmont  co.,  Ohio. 

David  Wishart, 

Florence,  Pa. 

R.  Woods,  A.  L. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa,^ 

«- 
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N,  C.  Snider,  a.  l. 
William  Decamp,  a,  l. 
Daniel  Elliott,  a.  l. 
James  Orr,  a.  l. 
Sam'l.  L.  Russell,  a.  l. 
Jacob  Miller,  a.  l. 
Irvine  Wilson, 
F.  F.  Slaymaker, 
C.  C.  Kane,* 
Wm.  V.  Davis, 
J.  B.  Lance,  editor. 

C.  Weirich,* 
John  Shields, 
Jonathan  D.Leet,  a.  l. 
Alex.  Murdoch,  a.  l. 
Wm.  Goshorn, 

Thos.  P.  Officer, 
J.  B.  M^Kennan, 
Nat.  Hogg,  A.  L. 
J.  B.  Taylor, 
Wm.  Dehass,  m.  o. 
Sam'l  Madley,  m.  d. 
Wm.  Anderson,* 
David  Pool,  a.  l. 
T.  N.  Lane,* 
James  Dungan, 
SamM  Wilson,  Jr., 
W.  L.  Lafferty,  m.  o. 

D.  Blair,  a.  l. 
Isaac  Worrell, 
Wm.  Bradley, 
H.  C.  Moore, 
Phillip  Dodridge, 
F.T.  G.  Beall, 

I S.  Divin, 
S.  Nelson, 


Pennsylvania. 


Bedford,       Pa. 
Uniontown,  " 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Chambersburgh,  Pa. 
Mercersburgh,      " 

Beaver  co.,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 

Wheeling,  Va. 
1832. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 

Ohio. 

New  Jersey. 


Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Beaver  co.,Pa. 

Delaware. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Chester,  « 


Virginia. 
Maryland. 
York  CO.,  Pa. 
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S.  Chambers, 

E.  Blair, 

Workman  Sample, 

Fairfield  Iowa. 

Wm.  Vickery, 

Franklin  Dunam, 

Pennsylvania. 

Holmes  M^Clay, 

Thos.  B.  Beall, 

William  Hughes, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Kerr, 

Allegheny  co..  Pa. 

William  Marshman, 

Ohio. 

Lewis  Roberts,  a.  jl. 

Waynesburgh,  Pa. 

E.  M.  Sayers, 

1833. 

Michael  Wolf, 

C.W.Kelso, 

J.  H.  Berryhill,  a.  l. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

M.  A.  Haynes,  u.  s.  a. 

Tennessee. 

W.  L.  Massy, 

u 

Jas.  McLean, 

John  Wilson, 

W.  L.  Lindsey, 

William  T.  Joynes,  a.  l. 

Petersburgh,  Va* 

L.  L.  Joynes,  m.  d. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Heaton  Hill, 

Stephen  Blachley, 

A.  M'Lean  Scott, 

C.  M.  P.  Henry  Dent 

SamM  K.  Dawson,  Officer  U.  S.  Army  in  Mexico. 

David  Wolf, 

R.  M.  Jones, 

Wm.  S.  Boyer, 

Alex.  Jones, 

Lewis  Raughan, 

Oliver  Ormsby, 

Richard  Craighead, 

Geo.  E.  Bowdoin,  bc  n. 

Northampton  co.,  Va. 

Jno.  R.  Bowdoin, 

it                  a 
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Sam'l  D.  Henderson,  M.  d. 
Edmund  M'Kmney, 

R.  T.  M'Kibbon, 
R.  H.  Koontz,  a.  l. 
Wm.  Workman, 
N.  P.  Murray, 
E.  C.  West, 


Accomack  co,,  Va. 
1834. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Pennsylvanisi* 


T.  W.  Grayson, En.  Wash.  Ex. Wash  ington,  Pa. 


Hayne  Marshall, 

Richard  J.  Lawrence, 

Thomas  C.  Lawrence, 

Robt.  M.  Williams, 

Alfred  Caldwell,  a.  l. 

Samuel  Salim, 

Wm.  E.  Austin,  a.  l. 

Jas.  H,  White, 

L.  J.  Goffigin, 

R.  W.  Herbert, 

Lewis  Zeigler, 

Jos.  F.  Irons,  Oppiceh  U.  S. 

R.  M.  Henderson, 

Richard  Henderson, 

John  C.  Howell, 

Robt  H.  Cummins,   m.  d. 

John  A.  Wills,  A.  l. 
Robt  M.  Carr, 
Robt  A.  Young, 
Thomas  Hunter, 
Eli  Moore,  m.  n. 
0.  F.  Moore,  a.  l. 
Jas  Dungan, 
A.  Bruce, 
Geo,  T.  Janries, 
C.  C.  Stewart, 
Jas.  Armstrong, 
Alex.  Wilson, 


Pennsylvania* 
Cumberland,  Md. 


Wheeling,  Va. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Virginia. 


A.  in  Mexico. 
Accomac,  Va. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wheeling,  Va. 
1835. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Penusyluania. 

Virginia. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Wellsburg,  Va. 

Ohio. 
Beaver,  Pa. 

Maryland. 
Northampton  co.,  Va- 
Fairfax  co.,  " 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Louisiana. 
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1836. 

Geo.  W.  Morgan^  Col.  U.  S.  Army  mi  Mexico. 

John  Cornwall, 

William  Jack) 

Jacob  Dager, 

Clarke  M'Dowell, 

Archibald  M'Elroy, 

John  M'Call, 

Wm.  Dagg, 

Augustus  M.  Crigc, 

J.  K.  Boyer,  a.  l. 

Jno.  Shaffer,  m.  d. 

W.  D.  Morgan, 

William  Montgomery,  a,  l 

James  Koontz, 

i Wilson, 

J.  J.  Johnson, 

Wiley  H.  Oldham,  a.  l. 

James  Bell, 

John  Hughes, 

C.  C.  Bemberger,  m.  o. 

Beck, 

G.  W.  M'Kenna, 

S.  Conner, 

R.  P.  Lane,  m.  d. 

G.Wallace  M'Giffin, A.  L. 

Norton  M'GiflSn,  Volunteer  soldier  in  Mexico, 
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Ohio. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Elissabeth,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 
it  a 

Wash.  CO.,       « 

Grave  Creek,  Va. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 
Virginia. 
Washington  co..  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 


Wm.  E.  Russell, 

W'm.  M'K.  Morgan,  M.  d. 

John  Blaney,  m.  o. 
"Hiomas  Allison, 
John  M.  Buke, 
John  A.  M'Curdy, 
Samuel  Hepburn, 
James  Fox,  a.  l. 
J^'rancis  M'Creary, 


New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1837. 

Virginia. 

Pennsylvania. 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Georgetown,  *^ 

Pennsylvania. 
Erie  co.,  Pa. 
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Joseph  Rogers, 

Sam'l  Gaston, 

Woods  Paull,  * 

J.  H.  M'Combs, 

J.  S.  Simpson, 

Geo.  Acheson,  a.  l. 

B.  S.  Hewitt, 

William  Colmery,  m.  g. 

Elisha  Elliott, 

Jno.  M.  Bushfield, 

Jas.  APClaskey, 

Isaac  N.  Woodle, 

Arthur  Watson, 

Gillett  Watson, 

Jas.  B  Blocksom,  a.  l. 

James  Boyce, 

A.  C.  Scott, 

Geo.  B.  M'Combs, 

Franklin  Moore,  m.  g. 

W.  P.  Harshe,  m.  g. 

David  Reed,  a.  l. 

Alex.  Blair, 

J.  Russell  Wilson,  m.  d. 

J.  Walker  Rankin,  a.  l. 

William  Grayson,  a.  l. 

James  Rankin,  St.  Theo. 

E.  T.  Brookes,  m.  g. 

Sol.  Altar,  a.  l. 

T.  Nichol, 

Wm.  J.  Wills,  M.  D- 

J.  L.  Wills,  * 

Jas  Scott, 

J.  W.  Whitman,  Teacher. 

Reed  T.  Stewart,  * 

Wm.  Graham, 

J.  M.  Pugh,  Prof.  MATfi. 


Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Huntingdon  co.,  Pa. 
New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Washington  co..  Pa. 
Virginia. 

Wisconsin  Terr. 
Accommac  co.,  Va. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 
Wooster,  Ohio, 
Washington,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,     " 
Vermont. 
Westmoreland  co.,  Pa^ 
Washington,  " 

1838. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Wash.  CO.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 


Penn'a. 
Jackson,  Miss. 


Digitized  by  V^OO^  It^ 
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Washington,  Pa. 
Accomac  co.,  Va. 


Jas.  C.  Ackeson, 

Oswald  J.  B.  Finney,  m.  d. 

Lewis  C.  H.  Finney,  a.  l. 

John  Grove, 

Jacob  Grove, 

Jas.  Harper, 

Geo.  S.  Hart,  Pros.  Att'f 

Thomas  Hazlett, 

David  Marple, 

James  APConnell, 

Joseph  Means,  a.  l. 

R.  C.  Brown,      " 

Wm.  Riley, 

John  A.  Smith,  TEACHEm. 

W.  B.  Stewart,  St.  Theo. 

Sam'l  Weirich, 

Lewis  B.  Williams,  TEACHER,Washington,  Pa. 

1839. 
Nathaniel  T.  Pugh,  St.  at  La.  Mississippi 

John  Brown,  Ohio. 

And.  McDonald,  a.  l. 
Absalom  Baird,  Cadet  U.  S.  A.  West  Point. 


Lancaster  co  ,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Virginia. 

Florence,  Pa. 
Alleghany,  Pa. 
Washington  co.,  Pa. 


Isaac  E.  Eaton,  a.  l. 
Wm.  M.  Reed, 
Jno.  B.  Williams,  a.  l. 
Jas.  Miller, 
Wm.  R.  Oliver,       , 
Dan'lBlachly, 
H.  P.  M'Michael,  * 
0.  Witherow, 
C.  P.  Wolcott, 
Granville  S.  P.  Brown, 
John  Robinson, 
Jno.  T.  Brownlee,  St*  Theo.  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Hugh  W.  Tenor, 

John  N.  Wilson,  Louisiana, 

oseph  Gallagher, 


Morristown,  Ohio. 
Wash.  CO.,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 

a 

Washington,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania. 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Virginia. 
Westmoreland  co.  Pa, 


Pittsburgh.  ^^^^^ 
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Allen  T.  Byrns,  Midshipman  U.  S.  Navy. 


Thos.  Mitchell, 
John  Charlton, 

B.  W.  Sharp,  a.  l. 
John  Allison, 
Geo.  W.  Miller, 
Robt.  L.  Wishart,  m.  d. 
W.  H,  Steward, 

C.  A.  Blythe, 
Jno.  M'Clain, 
Franklin  W.  Knox, 
Jas  Murdoch, 

Zeph.  B.  Knight,  a.  l. 
Richard  C.  Stockton, 
John  C.  Hastings, 
Angus  Chute, 
Thos.  Hazlett,  * 
Sanford  C.  Iloskinson, 
J.  Chaplin, 
Obadiah  Langfitt, 

Joseph  S.  Braddock, 

David  M^Bryar, 

Aaron  Kerr, 

J.  Dickerson, 

Jas.  L.  Patterson, 

D.  W.  Elliott, 

Robert  M'Ayale, 

Israel  Ward, 

Hamilton  Bell, 

R.  J.  Hammond,  m.  o. 

John  Clarke, 

T.  H.  Bell, 

John  W.  Rollins, 

R.  B.  Chaplin, 

J.  D.  Wheeler, 

A.  M'llvaine,  St.  Theo. 


Washington  co.,  Pa. 

Boonville,  Mo. 
Washington  co.,  Pa. 

Claysville,  Pa. 


Pontiac,  Mich. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Washington,  " 
Missouri. 

Tyler  co,  Va. 
Washington,  Pa,    . 

Brooke  co.,  Va, 
1840. 

Washington  co.,  Pa. 
Westmoreland       " 


Washington  co.,  Pa. 
Licking  co.,  Ohio. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 
Wash.  CO.  Pa. 

Missouri. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 
Alleeheny,  Pa. 
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Joseph  S.  Brown, 

Pittsburg,     " 

W.  F.  Hamilton, 

Ginger  Hill,  Pa. 

1841. 

Andrew  Hopkins,  St  Law, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Jno  S.  B.  Koontz,  St/Med. 

a                  u 

Jas.  H.  Manown, 

Wash.  CO.,       " 

J.  Scott  Morrison,  a.  l. 

Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Oliver,  St.  Law, 

Washington  co.,         " 

William  Arbuckle, 

Accomac  co.,  Va. 

W.  M.  Baird,  St.  Law. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Adam  C.  Morrow, 

i6                  a 

Alex.  M.  Gow, 

a                  a 

J.  H.  Negley, 

Butler  CO.,      " 

0   J.  King,  St  Theo. 

Allegheny  co..  Pa. 

G.  L.  Curtis, 

EliasF.  Dodd, 

Amity,  Pa. 

Sam'l  Barr, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  M.  Dinsmore, 

West  Alexander,  Pa. 

John  Guy, 

u                       U 

J.  B.  Leach, 

Parkersburg,  Va. 

H.  W.  Mains, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Jas.  Buchanan, 

Greene  co.,  Pa. 

Theodore  Woods, 

SamM  M'Doweil, 

Mansfield,  Olio. 

John  L.  H.  Vallandingham, 

New  Lisbon,  -^ 

Edgar  W.Woods, 

Thos.  S.  Lcason,  m.  o. 

Butler  CO.,  Pa. 

Chas.  M.  Gilkey, 

W.  S.  Welch, 

John  MTarland, 

Robert  W.  Hazlett, 

James  Cummins,  St.  Med. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Saml  Snodgrass, 

Ohio  CO.,      " 

Geo.  Pope, 

Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

J.  B.  M^Kennan, 

Brownsville,  Pa. 

Walker  Thompson, 

John  A.  Rankin, 

A _ 
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1842. 

Butler  CO.,  Pa. 

West  Alexander,  Pa^ 
Martinsburg,  Ohio. 

Westmoreland,  co.  Pa. 
Cephas  Gregg,  Proff.  Frank.Sem.,  Lagrange  Ky. 
John  B.  Krepps,  St.  Law.        Brownsville,  Pa. 
David  Potter,  Washington,     " 

Thomas  H.  Morrow,  "  " 

John  Kerr,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa. 

Robert  M^Ginley,  Volunteer  in^^Mexico, 


Sam'l  A.  Gilmore, 
John  S.  Dye, 
F.  B.  Dlnsmore, 
Harrison  Elliott, 
Wm.  Porter, 
0.  H.  Miller,  m.  o. 


W.  P.  Richardson, 

Thos.  H.  Dinsmore, 

Thos.  Storer, 

Enoch  Wright, 

Robt.  C.  Walkei, 

Alex.  Fergus, 

Neal  G.  Blaine, 

Thomas  Means,  St.  Law. 

W.  C.  Adams, 

James  Paull, 

Jno.  D.  Brown,  St.  Law. 

W.  B.  Hagans,         « 

Benj.  W.  Allen, 

James  Forsythe, 

Wm.  J.  Brown, 

Jas.  M.  Pryor,  St.  Med. 

Alex.  M.  Jacob,  St.  Law. 

John  G.  Jacob, 

Spence  H.  Lamb, 

Al.  G.  Stringer,  St.  Law. 

Sam'l  T.  Charlton,  St.  Med 

Chas.  A.  Woodward, 

Lewis  Morris, 


Washington  co.,  Pa. 
West  Alexander  " 
Monongahela  City  " 
Washington  co.,  " 
Elizabeth,  « 

Brownsville,  " 

Steubenville,  Ohio, 
Armstrong,  Pa. 
Wheeling,    Va. 
Eingwood,  Va. 


Washington^  co..  Pa. 
1843. 

Augusta  CO.,' Va. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Wellsburg,  Va. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Parkersburg,  Va. 
Alexander,  Pa. 
Maumee  City,  Ohio. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
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R.  V.  Simeral, 

E.  L.  Blaine  Jr., 

Wm.  T.  Smith, 

James  Smith, 

Jack  Twyford, 

Lawrence  Judson, 

Isaac  Lytle, 

H.  Byers  Kuhn9> 

N.  N.  Pumphrey, 

Robert  Niccolg, 

Lewis  Luttin, 

Wm.  Jameson, 

John  Stanard,  St.  Law. 

Wm.  Hugus, 

Wm.  L.  Patterson,  St.  Med 

Wm.  H.  H.  M.  Pusey, 

Thomas  Niccols, 

Thos.  Lloyd  Moore,  St.  LAw.Clarksburg,  Va. 

Gardner  Scott,  * 

Wm.  C.  Warren,  St.  Law.      Erie,  Pa. 

Wray  Grayson,  St.  Mid.  Washington,  Pa. 

1844. 


Union  Vale,  Ohio. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
Blairsville,       " 
Washington,    ** 
Amanda,  Ky. 
Washington  co.,  Pa* 

Greensburg,      ** 
Wellsburg,  Va. 
West  Newton,  Pa. 
Allegheny  co.,    " 
West  Middletown,.Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  " 

Salem  X  Roads,        " 
Pittsburgh,  *? 

East  Bethlehem,       " 
Bellevernon,  " 


David  Acheson  Jr. 
L.  A.  Hagans, 
S.  M.  Anderson, 
Jas,  C.  M'Cullough, 
Robert  Gilmore, 
J.  F.  Cooper, 
James  G.  Blaine, 
Wm.  A.  Gittings, 
Wm.  Jackman, 
F.  M.  M'Claskey, 
Chesterfield  Robb, 
R.  N.  Waterman, 
Thos.  B.  Searight, 
John  W.  Chandler, 
Sidney  Bedford,  * 


Birmingham,  Pa. 
Brandonville,  Va. 
Butler  CO.,  Pa. 
Pigeon  Creek,  Pa. 
Ohio  CO.,  Va. 
Brownsville, 
West  Brownsville, 
Zanesville,  Ohio, 
Washington  co.,  Pa 
Mt.  Pleasant,         " 
Pittsburgh,  « 

Fayette  co.,  " 


Pa. 
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;  Lyman  W.  trotter,  a.  l. 

Jas  P.  Fulton, 

Benj.  Stewart, 

John  V,  LeMoyne, 
t  Lafayette  Markle, 

SamM  M'Grew, 

David  Hardy, 

Wm.  B.  Waterman, 

A.  J.  M'Nulty, 

Wm.  F.  Logan,  St.  Msd. 
Jas  N.'Murdoch,  St.  Law. 
John  C.  Spencer, 
Alex.  W.  Griffith, 
Shriver  D.  Stewart, 
Joshua  Jackman, 
Ed.  J.  Morgan, 
M.  H.  Hayes, 
R.  E.  Williams,  Teacher. 
Franklin  Lindley, 
John  N.  Lindley, 
Sam'I  Farley, 

Abram  Phillips, 
Geo.  W.  Phillips, 

B.  L.  Chandler, 
6.  M.  Miller, 
W.  H.  Markle, 

John  C.  P.  Smith,  St.  Law 
James  Paull, 
Peter  Griffin, 
Chas.  A.  Dravo, 
Sam'l  Harper, 
Chas.  Richardson,  A.  l. 
Jos.  Richardson,  St.  Med. 
Geo.  M.  Endley, 
John  D.  M'Gill, 
Wm.  C.  Oliver, 


New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
Monongahela  City,*^Pa. 
Mercer,  " 

Washington,  " 

West  Newton,  Pa. 

Wooster,  Ohio. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Blairsville,     " 

Parkersburg,  Va. 

a  ic 

Virginia. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Washington  co.,  Pa. 
Dunningville,      " 
Washington.        ^^ 

Kentucky. 
Washington  co..  Pa. 
Athens,  Ohio. 

Washington  co..  Pa. 
1845. 

Ellerslie,  Georgia. 

Fauquier  co.,  Va. 
West  Newton,  Pa. 

Greensburg,  " 
Fayette  co.,  " 
Washington,  " 
Allegheny  co.,  " 
Finleyville,  « 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


Mercer  Pa. 
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W.  L.  Oliver, 
Wm.  Best, 

Sam'l  L.  Campbell, 

David  E.  Wood, 

Clark  D.  Rankin,  St.  Med. 

S.  Porter  Skyles, 

John  C.  Reid, 

A.  S.  Thomas, 

Joseph  Spriggs, 

Geo.  W.  Lyon, 

Geo.  Baird,  Jr., 

H.  E.  Pogue, 

Jos.  L.  Ashbjr, 

J.  H.  Taylor, 

J.  P.  Hornish, 

Josiah  C.  Cooper, 

Jno.  H.  Storer, 

Wm.  Henderson  Moore, 

Wm.  R.  King, 

G.  W.  Miller, 

Wm.  M.  Orr, 

Isaac  A.  Walker, 

Wm.  Stevenson, 

Jas.  H.  Forsythe, 

Geo.  D.  Curtis, 

John  Kelly, 

Jas.  H.  Smith, 

Richard  H.  Lee, 

Corban  A.  Gilbert,  h.  g. 

John  M'Kennan, 

John  W.  Dorsey, 

Wm.  Orr, 

Bolivar  G.  Krepps, 

Jas.  H.  Hopkins, 


Washington  co.,  Pa. 

Uniontown,       *^ 
Pulaski,  '« 

Pittsburgh,        " 
Legonier  Valley,  Pa. 
Erie,  " 

Blairsvillc,  " 

Washington,  " 

Huntingdon  co.,      " 
Washington,  " 

Amanda,  Ky. 
Sharpsburg,  Ky, 
Connellsville,  Pa. 
Grecnsburg,  Pa 
Maple  Creek, " 
Monongahela  City,  Paf. 
Penns  Valley,  " 

Bedford,  " 

Brownsville,  " 

Wayne  co.,  Ohio, 
Allegheny  co..  Pa. 
County,  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Annadale,  Va. 
Wheeling,    " 
Allegheny  co..  Pa. 
Washington,      " 
Fayette  co.,       " 
Washington,      " 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
Washington, 


Alex.  C.  Jones-,  Va.  Mil.  Acad.  Lexington,  Va. 
J.  H.  Taylor,  Connellsville,  Pa. 
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W.  N.  Miller, 
James  Johnson, 
Jordon  Stewart, 
Jesse  Fairchild, 
Hugh  W.  Forbes, 
v7m.  Young, 
J,  N.  Laughry, 
Wm.  B.  Kennedy, 
J.  Bredin,  Midshipman. 
B.  K.  Miller, 
J.  G.  Robinson, 
Jas,  C.  Dill, 
Bright  Birch, 
John  Sample, 
J.  A.  Ramsey, 
Alex.  E.  MTonnell, 
J.  Henry  M'Kee, 
L.  A.  Shaw, 
John  H.  Morrow, 
J.  S.  Stewart, 
Uriah  Spencer, 
A.  Todd  Baird, 
E.  C.  Bunker, 
Jonathan  Wotring, 
Wm.  H.  Taylor, 
R.  C.  Colmery, 
Wm.  Shippen, 
A.  P.  Morrison, 
A.  Irons, 
J.  H.  Long, 
A.  K.  Eberheart, 
I  Jas.  W.  Black, 

Rob'tK.  Wilson, 

E.  R.  Thwrman, 

James  M'Connell, 

1^— 


1846. 

Westmoreland  co..  Pa. 

Connellsville,  " 

Library,  " 

Dalton,  Ohio. 
Mercer  co.,  Pa. 
Blairsville,     ^^ 
Washington  co.,  Pa* 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Milwaukie,  Wisconsin  Ter. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Armagh,  " 

Washington  co..  Pa. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Allegheny  CO.,  Pa. 
Dalton  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 
Westmoreland  co.,  Pa. 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Kingwood,  Va. 
Washington  co.,  Pa. 

Hayesville,  Ohio. 
Shippenville,  Pa. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Beaver  co,  " 

Clarion  co.,  *^ 

Belle  Vernon,  " 

Westmoreland  co.,    " 
1847. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

New  Orleans,  La.  | 
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Isaac  y.  Riddle, 

D.  W.  Breaden, 
Jas,  H.  Andrew, 
Jno.  S.  Henderson, 
Jos.  M.  Bukey, 

E.  R.  F.  Morgan, 
J.  T.  Boyle, 
Lewis  Williams, 
Darid  Edmiston, 
Andres  Guille, 
W.  H.  Fife, 
Robt.  Stewart, 

J.  T.  Fife, 

J.  Scott  Colmery, 


Washington  co..  Pa. 

Xenia,  Ohio. 
Washington^  Pa. 
West  Liberty,  Va. 

Clarion  co.,        " 
Frostburg,  Md. 
Cherokee,  Logan  co.,  Ohio. 
Zanesville,  " 

Washington,  Pa. 
Huntingdon     " 
Washington,    " 
Hayesville,  Ohio. 
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"     Wm.  Allen,  Ohio.  Caleb  H.  Cope,  Esq.,  Ohio. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Alrich,  Prof.  Math.  Jno.  D.  Chambers,  Pa. 

Wash.  College,  Pa.  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  Gen.  U, 

J.  H.  Agnew,  Ohio.  S.  A.,  Mexico. 

Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  Min.Plen.  Hon.  Richard  Coulter,  Pa. 
Court  of  St.  James.  John  Campbell,  M.  D.,  Pa. 

Hon.  Jas.  Buchanan,  Secretary  Hon.  C.  D.  Drake,  Ohio, 
of  State,  Rev.  Mr.  Deruelle,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  Beveridge,  Pa.  Hon.  M.  Dickerson,  Del. 

Hon.  Jno.  M.  Botts,  Va.  C.  DeHass,  Pa. 

JR.  J.  Breckenridge,  D.D.,Ky.  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  V.  Pres.  U.  S 
Hon.  H.  M.-  Breckenridge,        Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Mass. 
D.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Pa.  Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.  D.,  Pa. 

Hon.  John  Banks,  State  Treas-  Hon.  Jno.  H.  Ewing,  Pa. 
urer.  Pa.  "     Thos.  Ewing,  Ohio. 

Hon.  James  Barber,  Va.  "     Wm.  EJder,  Pa. 

John  Bausman,  Esq.,  Pa.  Rev.  David  Ferguson,  Scotland 

Hon.  Thos.  H.  Benton,  Mo.         "    A.  G.  Fairchild,  Pa. 
Thos.  B.  Beall,  Esq.,  Va.  David  Frazier,  Esq.,  P;i. 

John  S.  Brady  Esq.,  Pa.  Hon.  R.  P.   Flenniken,  Min. 

Hon.  Horace  Binney,  Pa.  Plen.,  Denmark. 

Geo.  Baird,  Esq.,  Pa.  John  L.  Gow,  Esq.,  Proff.  Mu- 

Hon.  St.  Clair  Boys,  Va.  nicipal  Law,  Wash.  Col. 

"     Henry  Clay,  Ky.  James  Gray,  Esq.,  Pa. 

"     Jno.  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C.      Rev.  James  Graham,  Pa. 

"     Lewis  Cass,  Mich.  Hon.  Ogden  Hoffman,  N.  Y. 

"     Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Pa.  Wm.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Pa. 

"     J.  J.  Crittenden,  Ky.        Hon.  Wash.  Irving,  N.  Y. 
Rav.  Alex.  Campbell,  D.  D.  Va.    "     Dan'l  Jennifer,  Md. 
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Hon.  J.  Jones, Tenn.  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  Va. 

Rev.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Pa.  James  B.  Ruple,  Esq.,  Pa. 

Jas.  King,  M.  D.,Proff.  Anat-Hon.  Wilson  Shannon,  Ohio, 
omy  &  Hygiene,  Wash.  Francis  R.  Shunk,  Gov.  of  Pa. 
College,  Pa.  B.  S.  Stewart,  Pa. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Leavitt,  Ohio.       Rev.  James  Sloan,  Pa. 

"     Abbott  Lawrence,  Mass.  Hon.  Charles  Shaler,  Pa. 
R.  H.  Lee,  Esq.,  Proff.  Belles  James  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Pa. 

Lettres,  Wash.  Col.,  Pa.    Rev.  Jas.  Smith,  " 

Hon.  B.  Watkins  Leigh,  Va.    Proff.  B.  Silliman,  Yale  Coll. 
'^     John  Y.  Mason,  Secreta-  Rev.  N.  Shotwell,  Va. 

ry  of  the  Navy.  Com.  C.Stewart,  U.  S.  Navy. 

«     Willie  P.  Mangum,  N.C.  Hon.  Jno.  H.  Spencer,  N.  Y, 
"     T.  M.  T.  M'Kennan,  Pa.Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Comman- 
*<     J.  Marshall,  Va.  der-in-Chief  U.  S.  Army 

Rev.  Wm.  MTluley,  Pa.  in  Mexico. 

W.  K.  McDonald,  Frank  Thomas,  Ex  Gov  ,  Md., 

Rev.  J.  M'Cluskey,  Pa.  Rev.  Sam'l  Taggart,  Pa. 

«    David  M'Conaughy,  D.D.Hon.  John  Tyler,  Ex  Presi- 
Prcs't.  of  Wash.  Col.,  Pa.  dent  of  the  U.  States. 

Wilson  M'Candless,  Esq,,  "    Hon.  Benj.  Tappan,  Ohio. 
R.  F.  M'Conaughy,  Esq.,    "        "     Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren, 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Kinney,  "  Ex  President  U.  States. 

"     Sam'l  M'Clurg,  R  ev.  Mr.  Vallandingham,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Charles  Naylor,  Captain  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Va. 

U.  S.  A.  Mexico.  "     Dan'l  Webster,  Mass. 

Jas.  K.  Paulding,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Andrew  Wiley,  Ind. 

Jol  n  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  Va.        Hon.  Thos.  White,  Ind. 
Hon.  Jas.  K.   Polk,  President  Rev.  D.  Williams,  Pa, 

of  the  United  States.  Thos.  Williams,  Esq.,  Pa. 

Hon.   David   R.  Porter,  Ex     Hon.  Edgar  C.  Wilson,  Va. 

Gov.,  Pa.  John  Wishart,  M.  D.,  Pa. 

Hon.  Jas.  M.Porter,  Pa.  Hon.  Allen  S.  White,  Ind. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Pressly,  D.  D.,  Pa.  Hon.  C.  A.  Wickliffe,  Ky. 
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Rbt.  JAMES  DUNLAP,  A.  M. 
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Rev.  ANDREW  WTLIE,  D.  D. 
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Bcv.  WILUAM  M'MILLAN,  A.  M. 
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:  JoHX  Reed,  fUc^ 
Beicjamix  Williams,  Es<^ 
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Rev.  William  Jefferey, 
Rev.  William  M.  M*Elwee, 
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Hox.  William  Marks, 
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Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Canonsbui^,  Pa. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa, 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
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Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Par 
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Treasurer  fff  Uic  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Profeaaor  of  Mathematica. 

S.  R,  WILLIAMS,  A.  M. 

Pwftawr  af  Natonl  Pbilowphy,  A«tT«o«my,  diemutz;  and  Qcology. 

Rev.  ROBERT  W.  ORR,  A.  M. 

i    i  Piofesaor  of  the  Latin  LwgVAge  and  LHeraturo,  and  Lecturer  on  Roman  History. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BEVERIDGE,  D.  D. 


Prafeaaor  Eitraerdiaaiy  of  Archfftology,  and  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion. 

JOHN  B.  VOWELL,  M.  D. 

Profeflsor  Extraordinary  of  Physiology  and  Comparative  Analomy. 


JACOB  WINTERS,  A.  B, 

Teacher  q(  the  Classical  Department 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 


MAMiM. 

■  KSII»BllCBt% 

:  A»  H.  Atnritie, 

Belmont  County,  Ohia 

W.  J.  Bertolette> 

M'a^ingtonvlUe,  Ohio. 

:  W.  Y.  Browm 

Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

;  MUton  W.  Browne 

fidinburg,  Ohio. 

J.  Woods  Brown, 

MUton,  Pa* 

George  W.  Clark> 

Ligonier,  Pa» 

Matthew  Clark, 

Indian^  Pa» 

James  L»  Cochran^ 

Shlppensborg,  Pa* 

Archibald  B.  Cogk^ 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

J.  Irwih  Cox, 

Bhippensburg,  Pa. 

i  John  E:.  Cramv^ 

Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Daniel  Crofts, 

Columbiana  County>  Ohio. 

;  Bobert  Curry, 

Washingtm  County,  Pa. 

John  H.  DuncaMi 

Fairview,  Ohio. 

James  Elliott^ 

Mt  Pleasant,  Ohio. 

1  John  M.  Geary> 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1  Ellis  B.  Gregg, 

Carroichael,  Pa. 

John  Harbison, 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

T.  Moore  Hill, 

Liverpool,  Ohio. 

1  Franklin  L  HoushHH 

Bellefonte>  Pa. 

'  Thomas  J.  Jenkins, 

CabcU  County,  Virginia. 

;  WUUam  A.  Jenkinsi 

M                     M                     M 

\  Albert  G.  Jenkins, 

m                    44                     U 

\  Calvin  P.  Johnson, 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

John  B.  I^aird, 

Centre  County,  Pa. 

Joshua  F.  Lawrence^ 

Louisville,  Kentucky* 

]  Vfm.  8.  Livingston, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

John  Lyons, 

Muskingum  County,  Ohio. 

Walter  Lowrie  Lyons, 

Barrison  County,  Ohio. 
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Jobtf  M'BTCen, 

Caitonfsburg,  Pa. 

i 

John  1^'.  MXarty, 

Brookville,  Indiana. 

\ 

B.  C.  M*Farland> 

AHqehc^y  Cduirty,  Pa. 

I 

I.  N6"«^ton  M'Klnncy, 

Bolfidaysbutg,  Pa. 

i 

Jacob  H.  Miller, 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

1 

Josiah  Milligan^ 

Ohio  County,  Virginia. 

John  J.  Patterson, 

Mifflin,  Pa. 

\ 

J.  Wilson  Paxton/ 

Gettysburg,  P«. 

John  B.  Pcnington, 

New  Castle,  DelawaiT. 

' 

David  P.  Pressley,. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

AYm.  A.  Pugh, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

) 

Wm.  A.  Ranking 

•    6hipi>cnsburg,  Pa. 

* 

J.  G.  Reaser, 

Edenburg,  Ohio; 

Strowan  Robertsoit, 

Hanoverton,  Ohio.^ 

J.  W.  Robinson^ 

Marysville,  Ohitti 

A.  Denny  Rodgei-s, 

Shippensburg,  Pa.^    -^ 

i 

Wm.  P.  Ruthrauff,. 

Greeucastle,  Pa. 

> 

S.  A.  Sharp, 

Hopkinsviile,  Kentucky. 

J.  M'Dowell  Shlori)^ 

Newville,  Pa^ 

Wm.  C.  Sknltlv 

Blairsville,  Pa. 

s 

David  Smith, 

Edenburg,  Ohio. 

\ 

Wm.  Stote, 

Richmond,  Kentucky. 

G.  W..  Strfeiny 

Wellsburg,  Virginia. 

\ 

J.  Russell  ThompsoB,P 

Washington  County,  Vak 

\ 

Andrew  Virtue, 

Indiana,  Pa. 

> 

Sam.  Tom.  W^ikon, 

HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

* 

S.  B.  Wilson, 

Newcastle,  Pa. 

\ 

J.  H.  Wilson, 

Zelianople,  Pa. 

T.  Scott  Witherow, 

Emmetsburg,  Marybmd^ 

\ 

Richard  C.  Woods, 

Centre  County,  Pa* 

Edward  E.  Young, 

Hanover,  Pa. 

\ 

Garretson  h  Young,. 

Achor,  Ohio. 
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BuUer  P.  Awleraom 

Memphis,  Tennessee. 

'..  William  R.  Andenwa, 

Tuscarora  Vall^,  Pa- 

Ge*rge  C  Arnold, 

Frankfort,  Pa. 

Augustiw  Burt, 

Cambridge,  Ohio. 

Jokn  C.  Callahan, 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

'  Joseph  H.  Calvin, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

William  P.  Canon, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

:  James  G.  Carson, 
•George  H.  Cook, 

Canonsbnrg,  Pa. 

Washington  County,  Pa» 

':  &  H.  Dickie, 

Westmoirland  County,  Pa* 

:  James  M.  Edmonds, 

Cape  May  County,  N.  Jersey. 

Jokn  Elliott, 

Wellsville,  Ohio. 

N.  Fletcher, 

Sidney,  Ohio. 

George  Frazer, 

WeUsville,  Ohio. 

John  P.  Gilchrist, 

Butler,  Pa. 

J.  Mason  Grier, 
:  ;  William  R.  Hamilton, 

Philadelphia. 

Calcutta,  Ohio. 

,     S.  Au  Hanna, 

Stark  County,  Ohio. 

;  L.  C.  Hepburn, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  B.  Hibben, 

Hillsboro,  Ohio, 

'  Christopher  Jnglp, 

Washington  City, 

;  J.  C.  Irvine, 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 

;  J.  Q.  A.  Jones, 

Princess  Anne,  Maryland. 

;  ;  I.  N.  KeUer, 

Wheeling,  Virginia. 

':  Alonzo  Linn, 

Monongaliela  City,  Pa, 

J.  W.  Logan, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Lytle, 

Ligonier,  Pa. 

John  H.  Mathers, 

Mifflintown,  Pa. 

J.  8.  ManghUn, 

York  County,  Pa. 

>  WUIiam  M'Cullough, 

Mercer  County,  Pa. 

;  David  M'Kinney, 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

;  J.  B.  M'Ni^, 

Green  County,  Pa.« 

;  •W.  J.  Means, 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

;  G.  W.  Mitchell, 

Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 

'  Joseph  Murray, 

Library,  Pa. 

;    ;  C.  H.  Perkins, 

^'*«*fe^<9«fe 

BSSlDSXCSt. 


I  H.  C.  Piatt, 

I  ♦W.  Quail, 

I  B, F.Ray, 

I  A.  M.  Reid, 

;  R.  F,  Sample, 
A.  E.  Sharpe, 
Hiram  N.  Smith, 
D.  F.  Smitli, 
H«  Swan, 
^Logan  y  aneman, 
W.  R.  Yinccnt, 
^James  Walker, 
W.  G-  Walker, 
Jamea  S,  Warner, 
T.  B,  Wilson, 
John  A.  Wolf, 
James  F,  Woodrow, 
Michael  Zaliniser, 


Road  Hail,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Carmichael,  Pa. 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 
Milton,  Pa. 

Cumberland  Count}',  Fa. 
Edinburg,  Ohio. 
Ellsworth,  Ohio. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Washington  County,  PSi. 
Florence,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Mercer,  Pa. 


jxnnoas,- 
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SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 


Wm.  M*  Armstrong, 
Harry  PankskHi, 
N.  W^  Bankston, 
Robert  Beerv 

C.  M«  Boggs, 
Charles  D.  Qonsall, 
Tboiqas  M.  Cochran, 
J.  M.  Colm^n, 
Edgar  W.  Comer, 

D.  0.  Crouch, 
J.  E.  CummlYis, 
Robert  N.Dick, 
Wnu  A.  Drake, 
C.  W.  Finley, 


Nashville,  Tennessre. 
Raymond,  Mississippi. 

Ashland,  Ohio. 
SMmmerfield,  Alabama. 
Raymond,  Mississippi. 
Yicksburg,  Mississippi. 
Blairsville,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Sidney,  Ohio. 
Indiana  County,  Pa. 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana. 
Fayette  Cw^^lSi.'^ogk 


BBSIBBVCBt, 


:  D.  H.  Goodwillie» 

;  T.  G.  GriSn, 

i  Israel  Haines, 

I  David  Hall, 

;  Samuel  Harsh, 

;  A.  D.  Hawkins, 

?  John  Smith  Hays, 
;  J.  A.  Kimmons, 
;  Henry  C.  Lemen, 
;  J.  M*  Lippincott, 
^  John  Little, 
:  D.  L.  Machesney, 
;  Robert  M'Collough, 
I  W.  Francis  Mellon, 
:  J.  G.  Maguire, 
I  S-  G.  M'Neilc, 
I  J.  H.  Mathers, 
j  James  F.  Moore, 
1  Isaac  M'Bride, 
I  Robert  M'Millen, 
I  Joseph  Vf.  Norris, 
\  William  Okeson, 
!  Franklin  Orr, 
;  John  Patton, 
j  Israel  E.  Pershing, 
I  S.  A.  Quay, 

JeflTerson  Reynolds, 

Greo.  S.  Rice, 

D.  J.  Rogers, 

W.  W,  Salisbury, 

James  Sampson, 

Henry  M.  Smitli, 

T.  B.  Stewart, 

Jackson  D.  Stoneroad, 

Joseph  Vanmetre, 

*Jacob  Vanmetre, 
I  T.  B.  Yaneman, 
I  C.  R«  Yaneman, 

IL  F,  Wheeler, 
j  R.  F.  Wilson, 


Poland,  Ohio. 
Sharon,  Mississin^ 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Armstrong  County,  Pa* 
Carroll  County,  Ohio. 
Lewisburg,  North  Carolina. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Lafayette,  MississippL 
Berkely  County,  Virginia. 
Sidney,  Ohio. 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 
Westmoreland,  Pa. 
Edinburg,  Ohio. 
Raymond,  Mississippi. 
Lycoming  County,  Pa. 
Marion  County, 
Mifflintown,  Pa. 
Dallas  County,  Alabimia. 
PhiladeljAia. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 
Juniata  County,  Pa. 
Clarion  County,  Pa. 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Copper  Harbor,  Michigan. 
Kittaning,  Pa. 
Poland,  Ohio. 
Mt  Vernon,  Ohio. 
Ripley,  Ohio. 

Lowndes  County,  Mississippi. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Ohio  County,  Virginia. 
Mtfllliii  Couiffty,  Pa. 
Hardy  Coimfy,  Virginia. 
Lexingtof^  Kentucky* 
Canonsburg,  Pa, 
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Zanesville,  Ohio* 
Mifllin  County,  Pa. 
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FRESHMAN   CLASS. 


A«  S.  Braudon^ 
J.  £•  Buchanan^ 
^Robert  Boyce^ 
^William  BaHantyne^ 
♦William  Beahout» 
♦F.  TA.  Campbell, 
James  CaldwelU 
♦James  H.  Carson, 
A.  Cook, 
&•  ¥•  Coulter, 
Thomas  Vf.  B.  Crews,. 
Wm.  F,  Culbertson, 
♦James  Ewiiig, 
♦H,  D.  Gelston, 
♦Mathew  Gillespie,. 
♦Wm.  Grafl; 
J.  R.  Hart, 

A.  O.  Johnson, 
James  M.  Eimmons,. 
Wm.  B.  Logan, 
♦Wm,  M'ConncU^ 
Wm,  G.  M'Crcary, 
♦Robert  Moore, 
Samuel  M.  Ogden,. 
♦R.  G.  Rider,, 
♦John  Van  Lear, 

B.  C.  Ward, 


mKtlOSKCKS. 


Wilkinstm  County,  Mississippi.  \ 

Washington  County,  Pa.  \ 

Allegheny  County,  Pa»  i 

Canonsburg,  Pa.  ; 

Washington  County,  Pa«>  ; 
Attakapas,  Louisiana. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa.  ^ 

Mercersburg,  Pa,  \ 

Washington  County,  Fa*  > 

Allegheny  County,  Pa.  ■; 

Glasgow,  MissourL  \ 

Adams  County,  Pa.  ; 

Allegheny  County,  Vvu  \ 

Baltimore,  Maryland.  \. 

Canonsburg,  Pa.  \ 

PittAurg,  Pa-  > 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Lafeyette  County,  Mississippi, 
Wa^ington  County,  Fa. 


Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Williamsport,  Maryland. 


St  Charles,  Illinois. 


27. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Thomas  Fitzhugh,  Canonsburg^  Pa» 

Wnu  T.  Gray,  «         " 

W.J.Hamai,  Baltimore,  M^l^^^e 


'""TT 


BBtlDESCBt. 


I  A.  L.  Lintoiiy 
i  J,  P.  Linton, 
i  PhUip  Smith, 
i  Julius  A.  SmitiH 
\  Walter  B.  Smith, 
I  Joseph  Wilkie, 


Johnstown,  Fa. 

Elizabeth,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Fa. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 
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SUMMARY. 

SB5I0H8, ••Gd 

JvNiomS) 54 

SoPHOMomESy 53 

Freshmen, 27 

Classical  Students,        ...        •  lO 

Total, 207 
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COURSE  OF  COLLEGE  STUDIES. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

First  Term. 

Cicero*8  Orations;  Roman  Antiquitiefiy  (Fiskc;)  HeredoCm 
bq^iin;  (Leipzig  Edition;)  Algebra  tkrough  Simple  Equa- 
tionfly  (Davics'  Bourdon.) 

8#oomd  T#rm. 

lAvj;  Roman  Antiqnities;  Hcrodotns  contfamedi  Algebra 
tlirough  Quadratics. 

Third  Term. 
Horace*8  Odea,  flrst  and  fccond  books;  Latin  Prosody; 
Roman  Antiquities  completed;  Herodotus  completed;  Geom- 
etry, first  five  books;  (Davies*  Legendre.) 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

First  Term* 

Ebrace's  (Met  completed,  and  trst  book  of  Satires;  Latin 
Composition;  Thncydides;  Ctreek  Exercises;  Grecian  Anti- 
quities; Algebra  completecL 

Sooond  Term. 

Tacitus'  History;  Latin  Composition;  Tbucydides  contin- 
ued; Greek  Exercises;  Ghneek  Antiquities;  Geometry  com- 
pleted; Plane  Trigonometry  (Young's)  begun;  Physical  Gc- 
•gnq^y  begun. 

Third  Term. 

Tacitus  continued;  Latfai  Cemposition;  Xeiiopbmi's  Hel- 
knicn;  Gfe«k  Exerctoesf  Grecian  Antiquittes;  Ptane  Trigo- 
nsmHijf  odmfletMl;  Surveying  and  NsTigatastt;  t^pberfcal 
Trigonometry;  Pbyafeal  Gesgn^piqr  completsd 


!  JUNIOR  CLASS.  ; 

'  ViritDeriti.  . 

j      Horace  completed;  Demosthenes*  Orations;  Conic  Sections  i 

;  (Bridges*;)   Analytical   Geometry  (Davies*)  begun;  Natural  : 

Philosophy  (Olmsted's;)  Natural  History  (Smellie's.)  j 

Stoond  T«vm.  \ 

\  Cicero  de  Oratorc;  Demosthenes*  Orations;  Analytical  Ge-  ; 
I  ometry  completed ;  Natural  Phihwophy  completed ;  Chemis-  i 

:  try  (Kawef  s)  b^ptn.  j 

I  Third  Term. 

\  Homer's  Iliad;  Differential  and  Inte^^ral  Calculus  (by  \ 
\  Lectures;)  Chemistry  completed;  Bhet^ric  begun;  History  j 
\  and  Classical  literature  (by  Lectures.) 

I  SENIOR  CLASS.  I 

I  First  Term.  | 

;  Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola;  Homer*s  tIKad;  Astron-  : 
:  omy;  Rhetoric  completed;  Logic  (Wliately;)  Butler's  Anal-  \ 
;ogy.  ; 

I  Second  Term.  \ 

Juvenal;  Longinus;  Astronomy  completed;  Meteondoggr; : 
MMtel  PUliMDfhy  (UplMM'fi)  PAkgr'a  Natiutfl  Tbeob(«r»     i 

Third  Term.  \ 

'      Longinus  completed;  Geology  and  Agricultural  Cbeoiistry;  j 

Moral  Philosophy;  P^jtitical  Economy  (Wayland*s;)   Physi-  \ 

\  ology  (by  Lectures;)  Evidences  of  Christianity  (by  Lectures.)  \ 


All  the  classes  are  required^  on  the  Sabbath,  to  attend  recita-  j 
tions  on  the  Scriptures;  and"  the  fbree  louer  classes  recite  once  \ 
every  week  in  fth^  Groek  Teatatte«t.    .  \ 

Tb#  DMttbers  of  the  Seiuar  Clam  nee  refuirad  to  delivv  fn^  \ 
IgiMl  oratioM,  almit  twioe  a  uvMittH,  during  tbe  wintori  Ami  \ 
other  Students  take  thatr  tura  in  iNiblic  dpclamatioiu 

'^  '  Digitized  bTCOOgie  *         ] 


UfM  ftn  iMpectitu  of  tbe  (ortg/mmgeoimnt  of  StadiM^  as  com* 
ptfod  wMi  the  IM  of  Instructors,  printed  on  a  prtvioiis  ptfiv  U 
iiriU  be  pc««cjnred  tbiU  tkk  Iiifltttotkm  foiiessM  tte 
I  <  pirtiiig  lo  its  fmfik  oa  edocelkii  as  tkerough,  varioiia  and  ex* 
tenaiye,  as  can  be  embraced  in  a  four  years'  course^  or  properly 
nppeitaips  to  collegiate  instrnction.  As  miicfa  as  can  be  really 
ttnght  witbin  that  period,  and  as  properly  belongs  to  Ubtral  ed* 
ncation  in  the  stage  imaMdiately  preceding  professional  train- 
ing»  is  bronght  truly  and  completely  in  reach  of  the  youth  of  the 
connCry. 


Qualifloations  fbr    Admiaaioii  into    Collage — Irregular 
Students — Classical   Department 

The  public  may  rest  assured  that  the  course  of  study  publish- 
ed, is  actually  accomplished  in  this  Institution ;  and  although  it 
may  be  impossible  to  teach  the  idle,  the  dull,  or  tlie  imperfectly 
prepared  student,  as  we  could  wish,  yet  the  advantage*  wl^ch 
we  profess  to  ailbrd,  are  really  furnished  to  every  student ;  a  fact 
of  some  consequence,,  and  far  from  being  universal  in  similar 


Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Freshman' Class,  must  pro* 
;  dnco  testimonials  of  their  good  moral  character,  and  must  have 
I  a  competent  English  education,  including  Arithmetic,  Geograp 
!  pby,  English  Grammar,  and  the  elements  of  History.  In  Latin 
:  and  Greek,  besides  the  elementary  antboi*s,  they  must  hav«  read 
I  Cesar,  Sallnst  and  Virgil,  and  the  usual  portions  of  the  Gteek 
I  TestaflMnt,  Greek  Reader,  or  the  Gr»ca  Minora,  or  an  amount 
[  of  Latin  and  Greek  equivalent  thereto. 

Stndents  are  admitted  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  to  any 
;  class  fbr  wfaidi  they  are  qualiled.  But  it  is  important  that  they 
i  he  adautted  at  the  beginning  of  the  College  year.  Andinovder 
\  Is  nqi  the  propca*  advantages  of  a  College  course^  they  ought, 
i  ordinarily,  to  begin  with  the  Freshman  Class,  and  go  regularly 
i  through.  Much  loss  of  time^  great  additional  eqienae,  and  se- 
i  rions  disappointment  of  the  hopes  botii  of  Students  and  tbeir 
j  friends,  flraquentiy  result  from  attempts  to  pnrsoe  large  por- 
\  tionsof  the  course  before  coming  to  College.    In  all  cases  of  ap- 


plication  for  advanced  standhig  hi  a  clasR^  the  candidate  is  ex-  I 
amlMd  on  all  fke  pr^rions  !it«dfes  oftiic  course:  and  4n  sneft  | 
cades,  tt  is  important  to  the  Stndent,  to  liave  fbNowed  exactly  1 
tile  prescribed  course  of  study,  even,  where  it  is  possiide,  to  the  S 
very  text-books.  ; 


Stadents  from  other  Colleges,  whose  course  of  stody  is  i 
pie  as  tiiat  of  this  Institution,  are  admitted,  ad  eundin^  wpom  a  \ 
regular  dismission;  but  Students  under  discipline  in  otiier  Coti»  I 
leges,  are  not  received  into  this.  j 

Young  gentlemen  wishing  to  pursue  particular  branobes  c€  | 
study,  or  to  take  an  irregular  course,  arc  permitted  to  recite  with  1 
any  of  the  College  classes,  and  to  ci\joy  all  the  advantages  offer-  \ 
ed  by  the  Institution  in  the  particular  departments  of  study  to  \ 
which  they  desire  to  devote  themselves ;  and,  in  point  of  fiict,  \ 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  them  always  connected  with  \ 
the  College.  j 


College  aad  other  Expenses. 

One  important  olflcct  contemplated  hi  the  whole  arrangement  J 
of  ttiis  institution,  is,  to  make  superior  education  as  cheap  as  is 
consistent  with  its  being  thorough  and  complete.  The  location 
of  the  Institution  in  the  midst  of  a  bountiful  country,  inhabited  by 
a  plain,  moral  and  economical  population,  and  removed  as  it  is 
from  all  extraordinary  sources  of  temptation  to  expense,  or  even 
means  of  extravagance,  greatly  fkciHtates  this  design. 

The  charge  for  Tuition  in  the  College  course  is  210  per  Teroi^ 
payaMe  in  advance;  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
an  Institution  whose  dependence  is  almost  exclusively  on  its  tu- 
ition fees,  and  therefore  to  be  carefully  noted  by  Students  and 
their  friends. 

Each  Student  is  also  required  to  pay  50  cents  every  tsrar  fm* 
fuel,  servants*  wages,  and  repairs  in  the  public  Halls. 

The  graduating  fee,  paid  to  the  College  Treasurer,  is  six  ^M- 
lars  to  each  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  the  payment  of  which 
he  recdves  his  Diploma,  and  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  honors 
and  immunities  of  the  first  degree  in  the  Arts. 

The  price  of  Board  and  Lodging  varies  from  Si  to  SS  50 
per  week.  The  College  provides  accommodations  at  tl  6Si  a 
week;  and  it  affords  facilities  to  students,  wliich  enable  then  to 


- 


^•Miriii]lMid«adJUMlgij||;atoiied(dUrawee^    AmuUImmi-^ 
ktr  Jmhw  hiMtfdfd  aad  lodged  tLeoMelvcs  for  about  fifty  oeats  a 
waifc>    The  aiiv|orit j  of  tbe  atudeats  board  in  priyata  faauUea 
m  the  viUa^a  aiul  aaig|iborbood»  at  aa expense  vaiyiBgiromSl 
25  Id  &&  30  a  neek. 

Upon  an  aTemgOy  the  necessary  expense  of  a  studentf  inclnd- 
ing  tnitioo»  boards  lodgings  fuel,  waahiog,  Jiglits^  &c«  ««^sA<  not 
to  exceed  SlSU,  and  need  not  exceed  SlOO,  for  the  period  of  for- 
ty weeks  aanuallyy  during  which  the  College  is  in  session.  Of 
this  sooit  the  average  yearly  payment  to  the  College,  by  a  student 
who  takes  a  full  course,  and  graduates,  is  iS2  25,  which  includes 
tuition,  contingent  expenses,  and  cost  of  diploma. 
TUsAttm  of  course  does  not  embrace  the  cost  of  clothes,  book% 
I  pocket  money,  traveling  expenses,  board  during  vacations,  &c 
j  in  regard  to  which  every  thing  depends  on  the  habits  of  tbestu- 
i  dent,  and  the  indulgence  of  his  friends. 

j  Parents  and  Guai*dians  are  eonicstly  advised,  on  the  one  band, 
•  to  restrict  tlie  youth  sent  to  this  College,  to  such  an  amount  of 
I  money  as  is  necessary  for  their  comfortable  and  respectable  sup- 
j  port ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  that  they  receive  the  amount 
i  that  is  really  proper,  witli  absolute  punctuality,  so  that  the 
j  temptation  to  extravagance,  and  that  of  running  into  debt — both 
!  of  them  amongst  the  greatest  evils  of  College  life— may  be  a> 
;  voided. 


Moral  and  ReligiouB  Instruction  of  the  Studenta. 


Tbe  inrnds  and  patroaaof  this  Inatitutim  CMtidcr  it  tbe 
drief  glory  of  it,  that  it  was  founded  in  pngrer  and  faith;  and 
that  God-baa  as  signally  owned  the  eibrts  made  hereto  prooole 
iriigioM,  aa  those  to  ad¥ance  aound  leaniin0»  All  the  of- 
mt  itcawsiier  it  one  of  their  highest  duties  to  proiote  tbe 
and  religions  iaiproveaient  of  the  pupils.  An  inspection 
I  of  the  course  of  studies  will  show,  that  from  the  beginning  to 
the  and  of  tlieir  College  life,  the  students  are  all  required  to  pur- 
sne  asyatomatic  course  of  religious  studies,  embracing  the  £v- 
idenoea  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the  Analogy  between 
tbemi  and  the  Holy  Scriptares;  a  course  distinct  from  and  ad- 
I  ditiwial  to  the  ordinary  one  of  Moral  S»|l|98(ip^ 


No  eir<H*t  w  made— -nones  will  be  mftde— 49teadi  the  pecidiai^  ; 
hies  of  an^  sect;  and  even  the  pitjudices,  much  mnre  the  cm-  I 
scientious  scruples  of  those  who  entertain  any,  wiH  always  \ft  , 
respectei.  But  the  Christian  ReKgton  and  the  Protoitaiit  and  | 
Evangdical  Faith,  are  fully  embraced  and  distinctly  taugM  in  j 
the  College,  as  a  portion  of  its  course  of  Instruction.  I 

The  Principal  of  the  College  is  Pastor  (tf  the  village  eharch,  | 
and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  students^  espcciaRy  on  the  [ 
Sabbath-day,  devolves,  by  the  regulations  of  the  College,  ]Nirtt-  | 
cularly  on  htm.  The  students  are  all  required  to  be  preMBt  at  \ 
the  daily  public  religious  exercises,  and  to  attend  preacking,  \ 
either  in  the  College  chapel,  or  on  such  other  ministrations  as  ' 
their  parents  or  guardians  prefer,  twice  every  Sabbath-day.        ; 

It  is  Confidently  believed  that  this  strong  infusion  of  religioot  j 
principle  into  the  whole  course  of  disef|dine  and  instruction,  and 
the  unusually  large  proportion  of  pious  young  men  who  have  at* 
ways  resorted  to  this  College,  are  chief  reasons  why  so  great  a 
number  of  youth  congregated  here  for  sonrnny  years  have  been 
found  capable  of  being  taught  and  managed,  with  a  remai*klMe 
exemption  from  public  and  degrading  punisbments. 


Annual  Commenoement  and  Vacation* 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  three  Terms  or  Sessions. — 
The  Jnnual  CammencemerU  occurs  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
August,  in  each  year.  The  principal  vacation  begins  immedi- 
ately after  the  Commencement  and  continues  for  au:  loeekM*  The 
^Tst  Term  comiMnces  at  the  expiration  •f  thin  vacation  and  ends 
about  tile  filst  of  December,  when  there  is  a  vacatinii  of  too 
it^etks.  The  eeami  Tenn  begins  at  the  ekme  of  tiie  winter  va- 
cation and  ends  on  tlie  first  Wedneaday  of  April,  when  there  is 
a  vaeatfon  ef /wr  week^*  The  third  Term  coaHnencns  «t  tie 
expiration  of  the  Spring  vacation  and  cmlfaiiiea  to  the  CoaiiMMa- 
ment. 

This  year,  the  Commencement  will  occur  according  to  the  iM 
arrangement,  on  Wednesday  the  14ih  day  of  /ime,  and  tiie  first 
Term  of  the  next  College  year — by  the  arrangement  lately  adop- 
ted— ^win  begin  on  Wednesday  Me  ld<A  ffSepUmteff  and  end  on 
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M1UC&LI«ANIX>IJB  INFORBIA*nON. 

French  and  German,  thongh  not  taiigbtaii  part  of  the  College 
:  conviMtCMi  tlwajTA  he  ncqatirDd  bere»  at  the  ejqiense  oT the  8tu- 
:  dent.    Dr«  Bmith^  the  Greek  ProfKiiar,  haa  long  tanght  both 
of  these  taagnages. 

GRATCITOIS    I.NSTEUCTIOX. 

In  cases  or  extreme  indigence,  or  of  great  and  praiseworthy 
eflbHH»  the  Faculty  of  tlie  College  are  aathorizod  to  bestow  gra> 

;  tuitous  Inatmction,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  By  tlie 
]aw8  of  tlie  College  they  are  also  empowered  to  remit  all  charge 
for  instruction,  as  a  suitable  mark  of  their  great  respect  tot  dis- 

,  tinguished  merit  in  a  student* 

TBACHBns   OF  COMMON!    9CHOOL9. 

A  limited  number  of  young  men*  wlm  are  mna  of  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  be  teachers 
of  common  schools,  are,  by  statute,  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  whatever  wilt  flt  them  for  that  vocation. 

STUBEXTS  UfiSlBIXG   TO   nJi&COME   TfiACUBRS, 

Many  circumstances  have  conspired  Ibr  a  long  course  of  years, 
to  induce  an  unusual  number  of  the  Gratluatef*  of  this  College  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  bosuiess  of  Instructioiu  At  the  pres- 
ent Brament  the  PRiKCir  aj.  of  the  College  is  authorised  to  make 
eng^agements  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  young  men  highly  quaU- 
;  fled  fiir  tliis  importantemployment,  who  would  be  willing  to  enter 
on  their  duties,  some  of  them  at  once,  and  the  remainder  imme- 
diately after  the  approaching  Commencement.  Applications  di- 
rofted  to  him,  or  to  any  member  of  the  FacuK^i  at  any  period  of 
the  year,  but  especially  within  two  or  three  months  preceding 
the  Annual  CoBinienccniont,  will  raiely  fail  of  being  successful* 

mn   LtTKBABT   SOCIKTI£S. 

These  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  are  probably  unsur- 
passed by  any  similar  associations.    They  are  ornaments  to  the 
College,  and  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  mental  training  of  the 
Students.    Their  Halls  are  commodious  and  handsomely  fur- 
:  nished,  and  their  Libraries  extensive  and  well  selected. 

An  Association  for  the  advancement  of  kiibwledge  in  the      i 


nous  brancbes  4»f  Natural  Scieiic«»  ba»  long  been  established  In 
this  Institution  and  has  made  valuable  collections  of  minerals, 
fossils,  shells,  coins,  medals,  Indian  Aiftiquities,  quadropeds,  j 
birds,  reptiles,  insects,  &&  | 

Donations  to  this  Cabinet  are  I'espectftilly  soReited  from  the  { 
friends  of  Katurat  Science.  | 

I.IBRARY   AND    APPJiRATTS.  \ 

The  College  Library  is  not  large,  but  contains  a  considerable  1 

I  number  of  rare  and  valuable  books.     Important  additions  have  | 

;  recently  been  made  to  it,  and  efficient  measures  taken  for  its  en-  | 

largement  i 

The  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus  has  been  greatly 
increased  during  tlie  present  year.    The  College  is  now  furnish-  \ 
ed  with  facilities  for  illustrations  in  the  various  branches  of  Na-  | 
tural  Science,  to  an  extent  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  Liter*  \ 
ary  Institiiltoa  in  the  West.  < 

NEW   BUILDINGS,   &C.  I 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  recently  extended  the  Cellegr  ; 
grounds,  and  have  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  lai^  three-  I 
story  brick  building,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  Students  as  | 
may  desire  cheap  boanHng.  ! 

This  building,  it  is  confidently  expect^,  will  be  ready  for  oc-  j 
cupancy  by  the  first  of  next  November.  About  Ibrty  Students  i 
may  thus  be  fiimished  witii  board  and  lodging  at  a  cost  trfT  abMt  i 
Si  per  week.  | 


OLAflSXOAL  SEPARTMBNT. 

This  department  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Fa- 
culty, and  affords  facilities  in  preparing  young  men  fbr  teaching 
common  Schools,  and  for  bnsine^  pursuits.  It  is  designed  for 
the  special  benefit  of  candidates  for  entrasce  into  Collie,  who, 
on  coming  here,  find  themselves  .not  sufficiently  advanced  to  en- 
ter the  Freshman  cHiss;  or  who,  from  some  defect  or  irregular- 
ity in  their  previous  course  of  training,  are  in  advance  of  some 
of  their  studies,  and  seriously  defective  in  others-^genera^y 
in  the  Greek  language  and  the  Mathematics)— and  who  are 
thus  fomished  with  the  means  of  thorough  preparationy  and  sav- 
ed the  great  los#  df  time  and  money  which  would  otherwise  pro- 
bably occur.  .  ,^g,^^,  ,y  ^oogie  1 1 


I  Course  of  Study  for  this  Department. 

t  WIMMT   YB4]l-<-ria»T  TEAM. 

I  LatMi  Chrminiar  (Breok*A  Ra». 

I  LadK  Reiulcs-  (Jncobt*.) 

I  AriUwwtk. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Latin  Reader  iinishcd. 

Arithmetic  continued. 

Aucient  Geography  and  History. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Cie8ar*8  Commentaries^;  I^atin  Exerrise!!, 
History  continacd. 
Modern  Greography. 

9EC0XD    TEAR FIRST   Tf^RM. 

Saliust;  Latin  Exercises. 

Greek  Grammar. 

Arithmetic  Revised;  English  Grammar. 

SECOND    TERM. 

Virgil;  Latin  Exercises, 

Greek  Testament 

English  Grammar  completed. 

Algebra  begun  (Davies*  Elements.) 


i 


THIRD   TERM. 

( 

;  Virgil  completed. 

I  Jacobs'  Greek  Reader. 

Algebra  through  Quadratics. 

i  The  price  of  tuition  in  the  Classical  Department  is  86  a  term, 
I  and  roast  be  paid  in  advance. 

I  Those  in  this  De]mrtment  who  do  not  design  entering  College, 
I  but  who  wish  to  study  the  dements  of  Geometry,  are  permitted 
i  to  do  so  with  the  Freshman  class,  witiiout  additional  charge. 

Location  of  the  College. 

The  village  of  Canonsbarg  is  situated  on  the  Chartiers,  in 
Washington  County,  Fa.  It  is  17  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  40 
ndes  from  Wheeling,  Va.  and  7  from  the  borough  of  Washing- 
ton, which  is  on  the  National  Road,  lead|n| ||^ig^fjfeling,  Va. 


to  Cumberlaiul.  Daily  Vmen  or  .stages  piLs.s  through  it,  connect- 
ing it  with  aH  tlie  places  just  named,  and  more  remotely  with  ; 
tlie  AUantic  sea-bonrd,  by  memis  of  tiirn]itki^  canals  and  nul*  j 
roads^^ud  with  the  Soiidi  and  the  great  Wealthy  anQMs  of  the  ! 
Obio>  near  the  bead  •f  tli^  iaunenfie  viilley  ^  wWcb  river,  it  [ 
stands*  The  country  an>^nd  it  is  elevated,  beiMiM,  totile  and  \ 
healthful — one  of  the  ftnest  regions  of  the  American  coutinettt  : 
It  is  coiii<fentty  beltoved  tliat  few  plaees  can  be  feiind^  where  ; 
the  besddi  and  bubits  of  yonlh  would  be  more  likely  to  be  salf»  ; 
or  where  they  would  mere  probably  escape  tlie  evils  and  Ami-  : 
gcrs  incident  to  the  loss  of  parental  supervision,  and  to  a  Cot*  ; 
lege  life,  than  in  this  retired  and  ]«»ce<Ut  villagie,  planted  in  the  ^ 
heart  of  a  piqnilirtion  reinnrk^le  lor  its  rdigioMS  charikc^r. 
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PRlBfCIPALS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  FROM  THE 
TIME  IT  WAS  CHARTERED. 


Rev.  JOHN  WATSON,  A.  M.,  chosen  Principal, 
August  29th,  1 802.     Died  November  30th,  1 802. 

Rev.  JAMES  DUNLAP,  A.  M.,  chosen  April  27th, 
1 803.     Resigned  April  25th,  1811. 

Rev.  ANDREW  WYLIE,  D.  D.,  chosen  April  29th, 
1812.     Resigned  April,  1816. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  M'MILLAN,  A.  M.,  chosen  Sep- 
tember 24th,  1817.     Resigned  August  1 4th,  1 822. 

Rev.  MATTHEW  BROWN,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  chosen 
Sept  25th,  1822.    Resigned  Sept  27th,  1845. 

Rev.  ROBT.  J.  BRECKINRIDGE,  D.  D.,  chosen 
January  2d,  1845. 
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PRESENT  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


Their  number  cannot  exceed  twenty-one^  of  whom 
there  may  be  eiglU  Ministers  of  the  Grospel,  and  ihir- 
teen  laj-members. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ralstok,  D.  D.,  PresiderU  of  the  Board. 
John  Reed,  Esq.,  Washkigton  County,  Pa. 
Benjamin  Williams,  Esq.,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Rev.  Francis  Hereon,  D.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"^    E.  P.  Swift,  D.  D.,  Allegheny  City. 

"    William  Jefferey,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

"    William  M.  M^Elwee,  Beaver  County,  Pa. 
James  Gordon,  Esq.  Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Daniel  Houston,  Esq.,  Washington  County,  Pa. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Grier,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
John  Hayes,  Esq.,  Washington  County,  Pa. 
Hon.  H.  H.  Leavitt,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
James  McClelland,  Esq.,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Rev.  George  Marshall,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
William  Park,  Esq.,  Washington  County,  Pa. 
Rev.  John  T.  Pressly,  D.  D.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
J.  M^CuLLOUOH,  Esq.,  Sec'y  of  the  Board,  Canons'g,  Pa. 
John  V.  Herriott,  M.  D.,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
William  M'Daniel,  Esq.,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Rev.  James  Sloan,  Washington  County,  Pa. 
Hon.  William  Marks,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 


John  E.  Black,  Esq.,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY  OP  ARTS- 


Rev.  ROBERT  J.  BRECKINRroGE,  D.  D., 
Principal  of  the  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Metaphysics,  and  Political  Economy. 

Rev.  JAMES  RAMSEY,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and 
Lecturer  on  Greek  History. 

Rev.  ALEXANDER  B.  BROWN,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Gen- 
eral History. 

Rev.  HENRY  SNYDER,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

S.  R.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chem- 
istry and  Geology. 

Rev.  ROBERT  W.  ORR,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  and 
Lecturer  on  Roman  History. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BEVERIDGE,  D.  D., 

Professor  Extraordinary  of  Archeology,  and  the  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

JOHN  D.  VOWELL,  M.  D., 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  Physiology  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy. 


JAMES  P.  STERRETT,  Esq.,  A.  B., 
Head  Teacher  of  the  Classical  Department. 

Messra.  JOHN  D.  SWIFT  and  JAS.  L.  ROGERS, 
Assistant  Teachers  in  the  Classical  Department 
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STUDENTS. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


If  AMES. 


RESIDENCES. 


board'o  houses. 


James  B.  Allison, 
Samuel  Brown, 
William  L.  Baird, 
C.  A«  Chamberlin, 
Vincent  CockinSr 
George  W.  EiderJ 
Thomas  R.  Gilmore, 
Taylor  L.  Graham, 
JfrfmHaft, 
James  Kelso, 
J.  Milton  Kirkpatrick, 
Robert  P.  Lake, 
John  L  Marks, 
William  Martin, 
James  Martin, 
J.  A.  M^Curley, 
W.  G.  M'Elhaney, 
Thomas  Y.  Milligan, 
James  EL  Orbison, 
M.  Parkinson, 
Hemy  B.  Pettibone, 
Joseph  8.  Pomeroy, 
James  Ross  Ramsey, 
James  B.  P.  Robison, 
James  L.  Rogers, 
Alex*  Scott, 
L  N.  Shannon, 
Alexander  Sharpe,  Jr. 
A.  Brady  Sharpe, 
Hu^  Sturgeon, 
EUiah  Van  Bnskirk, 


Washington  Co.,Pa.«^.  d.  JUUsan's. 
Knox  County,  Ohio.  Jfrs.  Oram*s* 
Baltimore,  Md.         M*.  H.  Jrmstrmtg^s. 
Louisville,  Ky.         Mrs.  HerrioWs* 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.  H.  RiddWs,  Esq. 
Centre  County,  Pa*  Mr.  EL  Jirmstrang^s. 
Harrison  Co.,  Ohio.      **  ** 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa*  t^r.  J.  Emery^s. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  HafVs. 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.   H.  Sidole^Sf  Esq. 
WestmM  Co.,  Pa.     Mrs.  HerriotVs. 
Dorchester  Co.,Md.  W.M^DaniiPs^Esq. 
Lewistown,  Pa.         Mr.  J.  Emery's. 
Canonsburg,  Pa.       Rro.  Dr.  MarHiCs. 


MUton,  Pa. 
Mercer,  Pa. 
Tuscarawas  Co.,  0. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 
Wilkinson  Co.  Miss. 
Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 
York       ^    Pa. 
N.  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Connelsville,  Pa. 
Steub^ville,  Ohio. 
Keene,  Ohio. 
Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

U  44 

Nobiestown,  Pa. 
Carroll  Co.,  Ohio. 


FT.  C,  9. 

Mr.  J.  BaUenHn^s. 

Mrs.  Sampson's. 

W.  C,  17. 

Mr.W.M'CUOand's 

fr.  C/.,   12. 

Mrs.  Sampson's. 
Mr.  J.  BaUaUiue's. 
W.  C  33. 
Mrs.  Sampson's. 

**    Oram's. 
C.  F. 

Prof.  VcwdPs. 
W.  Cp,23. 
Mrs.  HerrioWs. 
C.F. 
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NAMES. 


RESIDENCES. 


board'o  houses. 


John  W.  Walker, 
Isaac  A.  Walker, 
William  H.  West, 
J.  H.  West, 
F.  N.  Whaley, 
O.  H.  Williams, 
George  W.  Zahniser, 


Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 
Ganonsburg,  Pa. 
Knox  Co.,  Ohio. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 
Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 
Mercer,  Pa. 


H.  Riddle' $9  Esq. 
Mr.  M.  Walker^  s. 
Mrs.  HerrioWs. 
Mr.  J.  Emenft. 
Mrs.  HerrioWs. 
Mr.  J.  BaUeniin^s. 
Mrs.  SampscrCs. 
Seniors  38. 


IRREGULAR  SENIORS. 


Thomas  G.  Boyd> 
N.  Fletcher, 
Henry  W.  Hoffman^ 
M.  T.  Mitchell, 


Marion  Co.,  Ohio.    Mr.  J.  BaUentint^s* 

Sidney,  Ohio.  **  H.  Armstrong's. 

Cumberland,  Md.      W.  MDaniePs,  Esq. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  J.  BaUentin^s.\ 

irregular  Seniors  4. 

Total  Seniors  42. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 


George  D.  Archibald, 
T.  H.  Bereridge^ 

A.  &.  BilHngslcy, 
Jamej?  Bra^n, 
G^rge  B.  Brandon, 
William  B.  Browti, 
Dwight  Brown, 
Leander  Browning, 
Greorge  Cairns, 
John  Campbell, 
Hugh  M.  Campbell, 
David  W.  Carson, 
Lewis  Castleman, 
George  W;  Clark, 
S.  Newell  Cochran, 
James  8.  Coulter, 

G.  Addison  Crawford, 
E.  V.  Dean, 
J.  G.  Dickson, 

B.  H.  Duncan, 
James  Finley, 
John  T.  Gibson, 
William  C.  Gilson, 
Albert  G.  Graham, 


Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  J.  E.  Black^s,  Esq. 
Canonsburg,  Pa*     Rev.  Dr.  Beceridg^s. 
Columbiana  Co.,  0.  Mrs.  OrdmU. 
Greene  Co.,  Pa.  **        <* 

Wilkinson  Co.  Miss.  FT.  C,  12. 
Harford  Co.,  Md.      FT.  C,  16. 
Lexington,  Ky.         Prof.  VowdPs. 
Brooke  Co.,  Va.       Mrs.  EerriotPs. 
Juniata    ^  Pa.         J.  E.  Bkukhj  Esq. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  CampbeWs. 
Mifliin  ^     ^  W.  C,  11. 

Canonsburgh,  Pa.     Mrs.  Carson^s* 
Lexington,  Ky.  W.  C,  9. 

Schellsburg,  Pa.        W.  M^CldUmJPs. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.  C.  F. 
Baltimore^  Md.        Mrs.  Herriotfs^ 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa.        **     Vaneman^s* 


Wooster,  Ohio. 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Westm'd  Co.,  Pa. 
Jeffei-son    "   Va. 
Juniata       **  Pa. 
Fayette      **  Pa. 


Mr.  H.  AraiMtronf^s. ' 
H.  RiddU^s^  Esq. 
Prof.  VonoOPs. 
Mrs.  HerrioWs. 
Mr.  J.  Emery^s. 
Mrs.  Vaneman's. 
^    HerrioWs. 
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WAMBS. 


ftBdlDBKCBS* 


BOlStO'o  HOIT8B8. 


Laveiiy  Gricr, 
TIhhiuisB.  Hiurbiaon, 
Isaac  Hay  8, 
David  Hoge, 
Heniy  H.  Homsbyy 
James  Huston, 
J.  R.  Irwin, 
Wilson  Lairdy 
Robert  D.LiUey, 
James  H.  M'Bridev 
John  M'Ewen, 
John  Mclntoshf 
David  M'Kee, 
John  McNatt, 
Robert  C.  MiUcr, 
J.  H.  Miller, 
Jacob  Myers, 
James  Orr, 
Henry  M.  Painter, 
Thomas  W.  Porter, 
J.  B.  Ripley, 
James  L.  Rodgers, 
William  Sample, 
Mead  Satterfielc]^ 
Hamilton  Scott, 
L.  Sexton, 
James  H.  Shaiffer, 
Samuel  Simmons, 
J.  R.  W.  Sloane, 
W.  Grraydon  Smith, 
Edraond  Snare, 
J.  M.  Snodgrass, 
W.  H.  Sturgeon, 
Robert  Sutton, 
John  D.  Swift, 
Wm.  G.  Taylor, 
Alexander  C.  Todd, 
A.  G.  Wallace, 
Thomas  Ward, 
William  H.  Wilson, 
Wra.  W.  Wilson, 
T.  8.  Woods, 


Emmittsburgh,  Md.  Mr.  8.  Mexmnda^t. 
Xenia,  Ohio.  Mrt.  HtrrwtP$. 

Washhigton  Co.,  Pa.  J.  i9^^,  Esq. 
Galena,  111.  Mr.  A  Jhimtrang^M. 

Shelby  Co.,  Ky.        W.  C,  10. 
Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  tMr.  8.  JUtocamder^i. 


B.  Jirmstrofig^B. 

W.MrDamePs,B$q. 
a  u 

Mr.  Jr.M'CleUand^s 
«   MPEiccn?s. 


Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

Erie^Pa. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Columbiana  Co.,  0.  Mrs.  Oram's. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa.        C.  F. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  JlPJS^ues. 

Wash'n  City,  D.  C.  W.JPDanid^s,  Esq. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  K  BiddU^s,  Esq. 

Lancastef     ^     **    C.  F. 

Holliday's  Cove,  Va.Jfr.  H.  Armstrongs. 

Kittanning,  Pa.        Mrs.  Vantman's. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa.        C.  F. 

Ellsworth,  Ohio.       Mr.  H.  Jlrmstrong's. 

Shippensburg,  Pa.       **    8.  Mtxartder^s. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.     <*  W.JIPCldUmd's 

Mercer         «     «       «   H.  .Qrmstrofig^s. 

Martinsburg,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Oram's. 

Rushville,  la*  Mr.  H.  Jlrmstrong^s. 

Beaver  Ca,  Pa.        C.  F. 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa.     Mrs.  Vaneman's. 

WasMngton  Co.,  111.  M'.  J.  BaUenivM?s. 


Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Milford,  Ohio. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Indiana,  Pa. 
Coshocton  Co.,  0. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
EIkton,IIL 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 
Martinsbui^,  Ohio. 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 
WestmM  Co.,  Pa. 
Sal^n,  Ohio. 

3» 


Prof.  Smith's. 

fr.  €/.,  15. 

Mrs.  Strain's. 

W.  M'Daiiid'Sf  Esq. 

Mrs.  Herriott's. 

^    Vantman's. 
C.F. 

Mr.  J.  JBaUentiwI's. 
C.F. 

Mrs.  Oram's. 
J.  E.  Bladesf  Esq. 
Mrs.  Herriott^s. 
Mr.  H.  Jirmstrong's. 
Jmiiors  66. 
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IRREGULAR  JUNIORS. 


Daniel  Boyles, 

Washington  Co.,  TsuMr.  Boyles^. 

Wm.  C.  Bracken^ 

<<                        44 

"    Bracken's. 

John  Bachanan, 

Ohio  Co.,  Va. 

C.F. 

James  H.  Dobbins, 

Bellefontc,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Sampson's. 

John  F.  iPeike, 

Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 

C.F. 

Israel  Haines, 

Washington  ^ 

Mr.  Haines'. 

John  F*  Harrison, 

Bedington,  Va. 

Mrs.  Herriott's. 

William  Jrby, 

Wilcox  Co.,  Ala. 

W.M'Danid'SyEsq. 

David  L*  Macbesney, 

WestmM  *'  Pa. 

C.F. 

J.  Staniel  Ross, 

Carmi,  HI. 

C.F. 

J.  Patterson  Sterrett, 

Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 

W.  C,  20. 

Thomas  J.  Urie, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  JIfr.  Uri^s* 

Jrregular  Juniors  12. 

Total  Juniors  78. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

David  J.  Armstrong, 

Choctaw  Ag'y,  Ark.  W.  M' Daniel' Sf  Esq. 

W.  W.  Baker, 

Martinsbui^  Va. 

Mr.  J.  Emery's. 

Samuel  B.  Barton, 

Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 

C.F. 

John  M.  Bamett, 

Westm'd    *< 

C.F. 

J.  H.  Beatty, 

Miffin        " 

W.M'Danid's,Esq. 

Robert  Bell, 

New  Concord,  Ohio.^/r«.  Winter's. 

J.  W.  Brown, 

Milton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Vaneman's. 

Augustus  Burt^ 

Cambridge  Ohio. 

C.F. 

Matthew  Clarke, 

Indiana,  Pa. 

U.  Biddies,  Esq. 

James  L.  Cochran, 

Shippensburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  .Alexander's. 

Archibald  Cook, 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

**    J.  BaUenHn^s. 

John  L  Cox, 

Franklin        '' 

^    8.  .Alexander's. 

John  K.  Cramer, 

Cumberland,  Md. 

W.M' Daniel's,  Esq. 

Daniel  Crofts, 

Columbiana  Co.,  0 

.  Mrs.  Oram's. 

John  R.  Duncan, 

Fairview  Ohio. 

W.  C,  19. 

J.  Todd  Edgar, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  C,  24. 

Johi^  Geary, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Greene  Co.,  Pa. 

Mr.J.BaUentin^s. 

Ellis  B.  Gregg, 

44                       <i 

John  H.  Handy, 

Somerset  Co.,  Md. 

JF.  C,  22. 

John  Harbison^ 

Canonsbur^  Pa. 
Bellefonte,Fa. 

Mr.  A.  Harbison's. 

Franklin  I.  Houston, 

''   J.Emery's. 

Wm.  C.  Jackson, 

Xenia,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Herriott's. 

Thomas  J.  Jenkiiis, 

CabeU  Co.,  Va. 

Mr.  Jos.  Brown's* 

Albert  G.  Jenkins, 

U                      44 

44                « 

William  A.  Jenkins, 

44                     44 

44                     44 
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John  B.  Laird, 
W.  S.  Livingston, 
Samuel  N.  Long, 
Walter  L.  Lyons, 
John  Lyons, 
H.  C.  MTarland, 
John  M'Gill, 
Josiah  Milllgan, 
Huey  Newell, 
John  J.  Patterson, 
John  B.  Penington, 
Cyrus  L.  Pershing, 
C.  H.  Perkins, 
David  P.  Pressly, 
Strowan  Robertson, 
J.  W.  Robinson, 

F.  P.  Robinson, 
A*  D.  Rodgers, 
Junes  S.  Sharp, 

J.  McDowell  Sharpc, 
George  H.  Sloane, 
William  C.  Smith, 
Charles  B.  Smith, 
H.  Martyn  Smitli, 

G.  W.  Straine, . 
J*  B*  Straine, 
Robert  Stewart, 

J.  Russell  Thompson, 
Andrew  Virtue, 
C.  S.  West, 
J.  F.  Wilson, 
Samuel  T.  Wilson, 
S.  B.  Wilson, 
Richard  C.  Woods, 


Centre  Co^  Pa.         Mrs.  HerrioWs. 
Ashland,  Ohio.  Mr.  J.  BaUentin^g. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.         Maj.  Watwa's. 
Harrison  Co.,  Ohio.  C.  F. 
Muskingum  Co.,  0.  Mrs.  Vantman^s. 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  J.  BaUentine^s. 
Centre         "     *^     Miss  PaxUm's. 
Ohio  *<   Vsu   Mr.8.Mexaiider'$. 

Clarion        ^    Pa.    C.  F. 
Mifflintown,  Pa.        W.  C,  11. 
New  Castle  Co.,  Del.Jkfr.  EL  JSrmstrang^s. 
Johnstown,  Pa.       *  C.  F.\ 
West  Canaan,  Ohio.  C.  F.' 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.  J.  E.  Blades,  Esq. 
Hanoverton,  Ohio.    Mrs.  Herriotfs. 
MarysviUe,  Ohio.      C.  F. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.  Mr.  J.  Emery^s. 
3hippensburg,      "    Mr.  8.  .iUxander^s. 
Sharpsburg,         *<   Mrs.  Vwneman^i. 
Newville,  <*   Prof.J^owdVs. 

Hanoverton,  'Ohio. 


Mr.  JB.  Jirmstrong^i. 
W.  C,  19. 

Frof.  SmiWs. 

W.  C  5. 

Mrs.  Strainers. 
Mr.  J.  Emery^s. 


Blairsville,  Pa. 

Wooster,  Pa. 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Wellsburgh,  Va. 

Canonsburg,  Pa* 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  JK  Riddle^ s,  Esq. 

Indiana  *^    ^<    C.F. 

Camden,  S.  C.  Mrs.  VanemaiCs. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.      "    HerrioWs. 

HoUidaysburgh,  FsuMr.  W.M^CleUani's 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa.       Mr.  H.  Jrmstrmg^s. 

Centre     «     *<  ^    Grier's. 

Sophomores  59. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


J.  Randolph  Benton, 
John  Callahan, 
WUliam  P.  Carson, 
James  Carson, 
R.  K.  Cummins, 
S.  H.  Dickie, 


Wash'n  City,  D.  C.  Mr.  S.  Jlrmstrong^s. 
Canonsburg,  Pa.       Gen.  CaUahaiCs. 


Ashland,  Ohio. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Sydney,  Ohio. 
WestmM  Co.,  Pa. 


C.F. 

Mrs.  Carsan?s. 
Mr.  H.  Jirmsirong's. 
Mrs.  Vaneman^s* 
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John  Donaghy, 
James  M.  Edmunds, 
James  Forsythe, 
^Michael  C.  Green, 
J.  Mason  Grier, 
Fauntleroy  Senour, 
John  Kiester, 
Henry  M.  Kennedy, 
James  W.  Kerr, 
Francis  M.  M'Claskey, 
Calvin  B.  McDonald, 
William  M'Donald, 
Charles  A.  Munn, 
George  W.  Myers, 
L  C.  Pershing, 
George  M.  Pharr, 
James  S.  Read, 
J.  G.  Reaser, 
L.  C.  Hepburn, 
Alex.  E.  Sharpe, 
John  S.  Stewart^ 


Philadelphia,  Pa.      Mrs.  HerrioW$. 
Cape  May,  N.  J.      C.  F. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.  ^fr.  W.  M'CUUandU 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Owensboro%  Ky. 
Westm'd  Co.,  Pa. 
Franklin   "     ^ 
Greensboro,  Ala. 


C.  F. 

Mrs.  Vaneman^B. 

W.  C,  3. 

Mr.  H.JhiMtrong^$. 

C.F. 


Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.  Mr.  H.Jirmstrong's. 


Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 
CumberPd  Co.,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Canton,  Ala. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Edinburgh,  Ohio. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CumberPd  Co.,  Pa. 
WostmM       <*     ^ 


C.F. 
Mr.  H.  •Ormstrang's. 
Mrs.  Wearoer^s. 
W.  C,  19. 
C.F. 

W.M'DaniePs^Esq. 
Mr.  H.  Armstrongs. 
Mrs.  Weaver's. 
Mr.  J.  Einerfs. 
Prof.  VowelTs. 
Mrs.  VanematCs. 
Freshmen  27. 


IRREGULAR  FRESHMEN. 


Aza  Beall, 
Jennings  BoUand, 
James  Charleton, 
William  H.  Fife, 
David  Grier, 
John  Hodgens, 
R.  C.  Justis, 
James  Logan, 
Robert  M'CoUough, 
John  A.  Pharr, 
Wm.  W.  Redick, 
David  R.  Stevenson, 
W.  Gibson  Walker, 
William  R.  Wiggins, 
Fhomas  B.  Wilson, 


^Deceased. 


Cumberland,  Md.      fF.  M^DatiiePSf  Esq. 
Mansfield,  Ohio.       Mr.  H.  Annstrongj^s* 
Canonsburg,  Pa.       Mrs.  Frenches. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.  C.  F. 

"  ^    ''   Mr.  tL  Jirmstnyng's. 

Washington  Co.,Pa.  JIfr.  T.  Hodgens\ 
Paradise,  Del.  Mr.  H.  .Srmstrong^s. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


Edinburgh,  Pa. 
Canton,  Ala. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 

4t  it 

Oxford,  N.  C. 
DunningsviUe,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Weaver's. 
W.M^Daniel\Esq. 
C.F. 

Mrs.  8teroens(yii?s. 
Mr.  M.  Walker's. 
^   J.  BallentiiieU. 
Mr.  John  Paxion*s. 
Irregular, Freshm^en  15. 
Total  Freshmen  42. 
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BESIDElfCES. 


BOARD'o  H0VSB8. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Jonathan  Allison, 
Jacob  Bell, 
John  W.  Boyles, 
IL  J.  Breckbiridge,  Jr. 
Henry  Bryner, 
David  Clarke, 
W.  A-  B.  Clark, 
CreorgeBL  Cook, 
James  Canningham, 
W.  A.  Drake. 
James  G.  Elder, 
James  Gallespie^ 
David  HaU, 
Joseph  R.  Hart, 
Alexander  Irons, 
Oiarles  C.  L'Compte, 
Wm.  P.  Logan, 
John  ftfCrory, 
Perry  M'Daniel, 
Robert  M'Millen, 
David  S.  Miller, 
Joseph  W.  Morris, 
Franklin  Orr,* 
Ephraim  A.  Fharr, 
M.  QuaU, 

Thomas  B.  Stewart, 
WUliam  L.  Stewart^ 
William  Thomhill, 
Logan  Yaneman, 
Robert  F.  Wilson, 


Washington  Co.,  Pa.  ^.  T.  Mis(nC$. 
**  ^     Mr$.  Vantman^s. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  M-.  BoyU$\ 
Canonsburg,  Pa.       jDr.  Breckinridge^s. 
Mifflintown,  Pa.        C.  F. 
M'Keesport,  ^         Mr.  fF.M'CUUand's 
Schellsburg,  «  «  « 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  H.  mddle%  Etq. 
WestmM         «     «    «        «  M 

Claiborne  Parish  La.  Mrs.  Sampson^ g. 
WestmM  Co.,  Pa.     ^.  RiddU%  Esq. 


Canonsburg, 
Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 
Allegheny     «*     ^ 


Mr.  J.  Gailespie^s. 

C.F. 

H.  Jirmstrang's. 

C.F. 

Mrs.  HerrioWs. 


Henry  Co.,  Ky. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  JIfr.  Logan* s. 
Allegheny       ^    «*   Mrs.  Oram^s. 
Canonsburg,    Pa.      W.M'DaniePs^Esq. 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.  Mr.  J.  M'Millm's. 
Mrs.  MiUer^s. 


Armstrong      ^    * 
Qarion  *<    * 

Canton,  Ala. 
Canonsburg,    Pa. 
Ohio  Co.,  Va. 

WestmMCo.,Pa.  

Washington  Co.,  Pa.  M-.  O.  Qladden^s. 

^         ^     ^   Mr.  Vantman's. 
Miffin  ^     ^    C.F. 

Classical  Students  SO. 


Mr.  Bauds'. 
Mrs.  Vaneman's. 
W.  M^DanieVsy  Esq. 
IL  ^uaWSf  Esq. 
Mr.  Bracken^s. 
Mrs.  Vaneman^s. 


PURSUING  ENGLISH  STUDIES  ONLY. 

Steubenville,  Ohio.    W.  M^DaniePs,  Esq. 

€*  44  **  4t  44 

Pursuing  English  Studies  ^. 


James  P.  Collier, 
Henry  Roberts, 
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SUMMAHT. 


Seniors, 

58 

iRREGrXAR           *<           ^          .          . 

4   TOTAL  42. 

JiCMORS, 

66 

iRBEGUTiAR             «           -          ^           - 

12  TOTAL   78. 

Sophomores^ 

•    59 

Irreguxar            «... 

0  Total.  59. 

Fresqmex, 

-      Q7 

Irreguxar            *^           -       - 

15   TOTAL  42. 

Classical  Dbpartmeft, 

50         ^      SO. 

Pursuing  English  Studi^^s, 

-      -      2         «        2* 

Total,        .       ^        ..        -        -        253. 

Whole  number  regularly  in  the  four  College  Qasses,     190. 

**  ^        reciting      «<        «  «*  *«         221. 

^  **    in  the  College  and  Classical  Department,  ^53. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

W.  C,  West  College. 
C  F.,   College  Farm. 
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COURSE  OF  COLLEGE  STUDIES. 


FRESHBIAM  CMJkBB. 

Firs*  TbbM:— Livy,  (Folsomj)  Roman  Ahtiquitios,  (Fiske;) 
Latin  Grammar^  (Ross;)  Herodotus,  (Leipzig  Edition;)  Oreek 
Grammar;  Algebra,  (Davies*  Elementary  work.) 

Second  TBRM:-*^Horace*8  Odes,  Latin  Prosody,  Roman  An- 
tiquities completed:  Herodotus  completed;  Algebra,  (Davies' 
Bourdon;)  Plane  Geometry,  (Davies*  Legendre.)  During  Ae 
College  year,  this  class  is  examined  every  Sabbath  day,  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  English  scriptures,  and  its  members  take  their  turn 
in  public  declamation* 

SOPHOMORi:  CLAM. 

First  Term: — ^Tacitus,  (Kingsley;)  Latin  Composition; 
rhucydides;  Greek  Antiquities,  (Fiske;)  Greek  Exercises;  Al- 
^bra  completed;  Solid  Geometry;  Plane  Trigonometry  fYoung) 
commenced;  History  (Taylor's  Universal;)  Evidences  of  Natural 
Religion  (Paley)  commenced. 

Second  Term: — Cicero's  Orations;  Latin  Composition; 
S^enophon's  continuation  of  Thucydides;  Greek  Antiquities  com- 
Jeted;  Greek  Composition;  Plane  Trigonometry  completed; 
Surveying  and  Navigation;  Spherical  Trigonometry;  History 
:ontinued;  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion  completed.  This  class 
s  examined  every  Sabbath  day  on  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
nent,  and  its  members  take  their  turn  in  public  declamation. 

JVIOOR  CIaASS. 

First  Term: — ^Horace,  Satires  and  Episties;  Demosthenes' 
)ration8;  Spherical  Trigonometry  completed;  Nautical  Astrono- 
oy;  Conic  Sections,  (Bridge;)  Analytical  Geometry,  (Davies*) 
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oommenoed;  Natural  Philooophy,  (Olmsted;)  Natnral  Histoyy 
rSmellie)  commeiioed;  History  contiiuied;  Chronologyi  Rhetoric 
CBlair)  commeaoed;  EngErii  Compooitioii}  Eyidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,  (Paley)  commenced. 

Second  l^sM^-^uvenal;  Homer's  Iliad;  Analytical  Geome- 
try,  completed;  Differ^itial  and  Integral  Calculus^  (McCartney;) 
Mathematical  Geography,  in  its  relations  to  Astronomy;  Chem- 
istry^  (SLane;)  Natural  History  completed;  History,  Chronolo: 

fand  Rhetoric  omtinued;  Evidences  of  Christianiiy  completed, 
course  of  lectures  on  Gfaieral  History  will  be  delivered  ouring 
this  t^rm.  The  members  of  this  class  recite  every  Sabbath  day, 
on  the  Greek  Testament^  and  take  their  turn  in  puUic  declama- 
tknk 

SAUflOR  CtsMM^ 

FiBST  TB]Uf:^-43cero  de  Oratore;  Homer's  Iliad  continued; 
Mathematics  reviewed;  Astronomy;  Logic  (Whately;)  Rhetoric 
completed;  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^  (Butler;) 
Locke's  Essay  on  tiie  Human  Understanding.  A  course  of  Lec- 
tures on  Greek  History  and  Literature  will  be  delivered  during 
this  term. 

SscoifD  Term: — ^Horace  completed;  Longinus;  Mathematics 
reviewed;  Meteorology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  English  Com- 
position; Political  Economy,  QS^yO  Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy, (Paley;)  with  a  course  of  Lectures.  A  course  of  Lectures 
wUl  also  be  delivered  on  Roman  History  and  Literature,  a  course 
on  Physiology,  and  a  course  en  Criticism.  This  class  will  recite 
every  Sabbatili  day  on  the  Greek  Testament,  and  sections  of  it 
will  deliver  original  orations  in  public  about  twice  a  month  dur- 
ing the  year« 


Upon  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  course  of  Studies,  as  com- 
pared with  the  list  of  Instructors,  printed  on  a  previous  page, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  this  Institution  possesses  the  means  of 
unparting  to  its  pupils,  an  education,  as  thorough^  various  and 
extensive,  as  can  be  embraced  in  a  four  years'  course,  or  properly 
appertains  to  collegiate  instruction.  As  much  as  can  be  really 
taught  within  tiiat  period,  and  as  properly  belongs  to  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  stage  immediately  preceeding  professional  training, 
is  brought  truly  and  completely  in  reach  of  tne  youth  of  the  coun- 
try- 

What  really  constitutes  a  liberal  education--«nd  what  is  the 
prqmr  distribtttion  of  sulgects^  and  the  best  method  of  pursuing 
each— are  questions  of  such  extreme  importance— tiiat  it  is  readi- 
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ly  admitUdy  the  claims  of  this  College  to  public  favai%  ouf^  to 
be  allowed  or  itgected,  according  as  tiieae  questionsy  have  been ! 
wisely  or  ignorantly  decided  by  it^  and  as  its  means  of  executing 
its  ideas,  are  complete,  or  otherwise. 

Hiose  who  are  competent  to  decide  sach  questions,  will  per- 
ceive, on  a  careful  examination  of  the  course  of  studies  adapted 
here,  that,  it  differs  considerably,  both  in  its  distribution,  and  in 
t;be  principles  which  control  its  general  arrangement,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  its  various  parts,  from  that  of  most  of  the  Colleges  of 
the  country,  of  equal  standing  with  this  Institution.  Confident 
in  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  princiides  adopted,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  changes  introduced,  it  is  believed  that  the  addition- 
al advantages  tiius  secured  to  youth,  and  to  the  progress  of  sound 
learning  in  the  country,  are  of  the  most  important  kind. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant — ^let  the  Greek  course  of  the  Col- 
lege as  now  pursued,  be  taken  as  an  example.  As  to  tiiis  matt^, 
manifestiy  two  objects  should  be  aimed  at — 1st:  To  learn  Greek. 
Sdly:  To  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  what  has  come  down  to  us  in 
Greek  Literature— valuing  the  various  parts  of  that  knowledge 
according  to  their  present  importance  to  us.  To  effect  both  these 
otjects,  books,  and  not  extracts  from  many  books,  arc  read;  of 
bookSf  Greek  History,  occupies  half  the  time  devoted  to  this  lan- 
guage; and  Greek  Oratory,  Poetry  and  Philosophy,  in  unequal 
proportions — ^the  first  most,  the  last  least,  occupy  the  other  half; 
while  the  Greek  Testament  is  read  every  Sabbath  day,  during 
three  years  of  the  course.  When  it  is  considered,  that  of  all  parts 
of  liberal  learning  the  Greek  language  and  Literature,  are  com- 
monly the  least  mastered,  while  the  most  ridiculous  pretensions 
to  teach  and  study  them  are  held  forth;  it  is  left  to  true  scholars 
to  determine  whether  this  or  the  common  mode  of  pursuing  them, 
is  to  be  preferred. 

^tl^AUFICATIOlVS  FOR    ADMISSIOIV  IHTO  COULEGIS— 
nUtlSeiJtiAR  STUDE!IT8-*-€I^ASSI€AIi  DISPARTMBlf T. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class,  must  pro- 
duce testimonials  of  their  good  moral  character;  and  must  have 
a  competent  English  education — ^including  Aritiimetic,  Geogra- 
phy, English  Grammar  and  the  Elements  of  History.  In  La- 
tin and  Greek,  besides  the  elementary  authors,  they  must  have 
read  Cssar,  Sallust  and  Virgil — ^and  tiie  ususd  portions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  Lucian's  Dialogues,  or  the  Crrceca  Minora; 
or  an  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  equivalent  thereto. 

Students  are  admitted  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  to  any 
class  for  which  they  arc  qualified.  But  it  is  impor^t  that  they 
be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  College  year;  and  in  order  to 
reap  the  prqier  advantages  of  a  College  course  they  ought^  ordi- 
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narily,  to  begin  with  the  Fresbman  class^  and  goregolarly  through. 
Mach  loss  of  time,  great  additional  expense,  and  serious  disap- 
pointment of  the  hopes  both  of  Students  and  their  friends,  fre- 
quently result  from  attempts  to  pursue  large  portions  of  the 
coarse  before  coming  to  collie.  In  all  cases  of  application  for 
advanced  standing  in  a  class — ^the  candidate  is  examined  on  all 
the  previous  studies  of  the  course^  and  in  such  cases,  it  is  ex- 
trerady  important  to  Ihe  Student,  to  have  followed  exactly  tlie 
prescribed  course  of  study,  even,  where  it  is  possible,  to  the  very 
text  books. 

Students  from  otiier  Colleges,  whose  course  of  study  is  as  am- 
ple as  that  of  this  Institution,  are  admitted,  ai  timdenh  upon  a 
regular  dismission;  but  students  under  discipline  in  other  Col- 
leges are  not  received  into  this. 

Toung  gentlemen  wishing  to  pursue  particular  branches  of 
study,  or  to  take  an  irregular  course,  are  permitted  to  recite  with 
any  of  the  College  classes,  and  to  ei\joy  all  the  advantages  offer- 
ed by  tiie  Institution  in  the  particular  departments  of  study,  to 
which  they  desire  to  devote  themselves;  and  in  point  of  fact, 
there  is  a  eonsiderable  number  of  them  called  Irregular  Students, 
always  connected  with  the  College. 

The  Classical  Department  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
tibe  Faculty,  and  affords  all  the  advantages  of  a  superior  Classi- 
cal and  Mathematical  School.  It  is  designed  for  the  special 
benefit  of  candidates  for  entrance  into  College,  who  on  coming 
here  find  themselves  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  Fresh- 
man Class;  or  who,  from  some  defect  or  irregularity  in  their  pre- 
vious course  of  training,  are  in  advance  in  some  of  their  studies, 
and  seriously  defective  in  others,  (generally  in  the  Greek  lan- 
gni^e,  and  tlie  Mathematics:)  and  who  are  thus  furnished  with 
the  means  of  thorough  preparation,  and  saved  the  great  loss  of 
time  and  money,  which  would  otherwise  probably  occur. 

COIXEGE  ABm  #TinCR  EXPEMSfiS. 

One  important  otject  contemplated  in  the  whole  arrangement 
of  this  Institution — ^is  to  make  superior  education  as  cheap,  as  is 
consistent  with  its  being  tiiorough  and  complete;  while  at  the 
same  time,  those  who  prefer  to  allow  increased  comforts,  or  even 
luxuries,  to  their  children,  are  not  prevented  from  doing  so.  The 
location  of  the  Institution,  in  the  midst  of  a  bountiful  country, 
inhabited  by  a  plain,  moral  and  economical  population,  and  remo- 
ved, as  it  Ls,  from  all  extraordinary  sources  of  temptation  to  ex- 
pense, or  even  means  of  extravagance,  greatly  facilitates  this 
design. 

I  The  charge  for  Tuition  is  g30  a  year,  payable  half  yearly  in 
advance;  a  condition  invariably  required  to  be  complied  witii,  and 
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indispensable  to  the  success  of  an  Institution,  whose  dependence 
is  almost  exclusively  on  its  fees  received  from  tuition;  a  condition 
therefore  to  be  carefully  noted  by  students  and  their  Mends. 

The  graduating  fee,  paid  into  the  College  Treasury,  is  £6  to 
each  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  the  payment  of  which  he  receives 
his  Diploma,  and  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  honors  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  first  degree  in  the  Arts. 

The  price  of  Board  and  Lodring  is  very  various,  and  ranges 
from  Xl  to  £2  50  per  week.  Out  of  about  250  Students  who 
have  been  in  the  Institution  within  tiie  current  year,  the  College 
has  provided  accommodations  at  Si  62i  a  week,  for  about  50 
Students;  and  it  has  afforded  facilities  to  about  S5  Students  more, 
which  enabled  tiiem  to  obtain  Board  and  Lodging  at  Si  a  wedi; 
while  of  the  remainder,  the  expense  varied  from  Si  25  to  S2  50 
a  week,  at  the  choice  of  the  Student;  except  a  small  number  who 
have  boarded  and  lodged  themselves  for  about  50  cents  a  week. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  Students  in  actual  attendance,  usually 
board  in  private  families  in  the  village  and  neighborhood,  at -an 
expense  varying  firom  Si  25  to  S2  50  a  week. 

Upon  an  average,  the  necessary  expense  of  a  Student  including 
Tuition,  Board,  Lodging,  Fuel,  Washing,  Lights,  &c.,  ought  not 
to  exceed  S130,  and  need  not  exceed  SlOO,  for  the  period  of  forty 
weeks  annually,  durine  which  the  College  is  in  session. 

This  sum,  of  course,  does  not  embrace  l£e  cost  of  clothes,  books, 
pocket  money,  travelling  expenses,  board  during  vacations,  &&, 
in  regard  to  which  every  thing  depends  on  the  habits  of  the  Stu- 
dent and  the  indulgence  of  his  Mends. 

Parents  and  Cruai*dians  are  earnestly  advised,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  restrict  the  youth  sent  to  this  College,  to  such  an  amount  of 
money  as  is  necessary  for  their  comfortable  and  respectable  sup- 
port; and  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  that  they  receive  the  amount 
that  is  really  proper,  with  absolute  punctualily:  so  that  the  temp- 
tation to  extravagance  and  that  of  running  into  debt — ^both  of 
them  amongst  the  greatest  evils  of  College  life,  may  be  avoided. 

MOBAL  AlfD  BEUGIOUfil  nWSTRlTCTIOIir  OF  THE  STU- 
DENTS. 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  this  Institution,  consider  it  the  chief 
glory  of  it,  that  it  was  founded  in  prayer  and  faith — and  that 
Gk>d  has  as  signally  owned  the  efforts  made  here  to  promote  true 
religion,  as  those  to  advance  sound  learning.  All  the  officers  of 
it,  consider  it  one  of  their  highest  duties,  to  promote  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  their  pupils.  An  inspection  of  the 
course  of  studies,  will  show,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  their  College  life,  the  Students  are  all  required  to  pursue  a 
systematic  course  of  religious  studies^  embracing  the  Evidences 
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of  Natural  and  Reveakd  Relinon,  the  Aualogy  between  than,  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  in  English,  and  (as  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment,) in  Greek:  a  course  distinct  from  and  additional  to  the  or- 
dinary one  ot  Moral  Philosophy. 

No  effort  is  made— none  will  be  made,  to  teach  ihe  peculiari- 
ties of  any  sec^  and  even  ttie  prejudices — much  less  the  con- 
scientiotts  scruples  ot  those  who  entralain  any,  will  always  be 
respected.  But  the  Christian  Religion  and  the  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  faith,  are  fully  embrac^  and  distinctly  taught  in  the 
CoU^e  as  a  portion  of  its  course  of  Instruction* 

The  Principal  of  flie  College  is  Pastor  of  the  Village  Church, 
and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Students,  especially  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  devolves,  by  the  regulations  of  the  College,  particularly 
on  him.    The  Students  are  Hi  required  to  be  present  at  the  daily 

Mic  religions  exercises;  and  to  attend  preaching,  dther  in  the 
Chapel,  or  on  such  oth^  ministrations  as  their  parents  or 
ns  prefer — twice  every  Sabbath  day. 

It  is  conndentiy  believed  that  this  strong  infusion  of  religious 
principle,  into  the  whole  course  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and 
the  unusually  large  proportion  of  pious  young  men,  who  have 
always  resorted  to  thus  College,  are  chief  reasons  why  so  great  a 
nomto*  of  youth  congregated  here,  for  so  many  years,  have  been 
found  capable  of  being  taught  and  managed,  without  the  occur- 
rence of  those  disorders,  or  any  necessity  for  those  harsh  reme- 
dies, which  are  so  disastrous,  and  unhappily  not  unknown,  in  some 
other  {daces. 

AMHUAI.  COBUnDBlf CESIENT  AND  TACATIONt. 

The  annual  Cmnmencement,  at  which  the  Senior  Class  gradu- 
ates, occurs  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June,  in  each  year. 

The  principal  vacation  begins  immediately  after  the  Commence- 
ment and  continues  for  eleven  weeks. 

As  the  second  Wednesday  of  June,  must  necessarily  occur  be- 
tween the  8th  and  the  14tii  days  of  that  month — or  on  one  or 
other  of  those  days,  it  follows  that  the  College  year,  which  com- 
mences eleven  weeks  afterwards,  must  begin  between  the  25th  of 
August  and  the  1st  of  September,  or  on  one  or  other  of  those 
days;  that  is  tiie  last  week  of  August,  annually. 

The  Collie  year  beginning  at  that  time  and  terminating  41 
weeks  afterwards,  otk  the  second  Wednesday  of  June,  will  be 
divided  by  a  vacation  of  one  week,  about  the  middle  of  it,  into  two 
CoU^e  terms  of  20  weeks  each. 

This  is  the  permanent  arrangement  for  the  future;  the  Board  of 
Trustees  having,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Faculty, 
changed  the  Cc^g^  terms  and  vacations,  as  at  present  advertised. 
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M>n  a  full  conviction  that  the  change  would  be  every  way  benefl- 
al  to  all  the  interests  involved. 

(P*Let  it  be  specially  noted,  however,  that  this  change  will 
)t  go  into  full  effect  until  after  the  Commencement  in  June,  1847. 
he  Commencement  for  this  present  year  will  take  place  as  here- 
fore  arranged,  on  the  £3d  of  September,  1846;  and  the  next 
oUege  year,  after  thejapproaching  Commencement,  will  begin  on 
le  fibret  Wednesday,  which  will  be  the  4th  day  of  November  next 

DEPARTJUEM T8  OF  IMSTRUCTIOlf. 

There  are  nine  of  these;  namely* — I.  Moral  Philoscqihy,  Met- 
ihysics,  and  Political  Economy:  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Breddn- 
dgc  IL  Religious  Instruction,  embracing  the  Evidences  of 
atural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the  Analogy  between  them,  Arche- 
ogy,  the  Old  Testament  in  English,  and  the  New  Testament 
I  Greek;  this  Department  is  divided  between  Dr.  BreckinridgCj 
i*.  Beveridgey  and  Prof.  WUliams.  III.  The  Hebrew  Language: 
>r.  Ramsey.  IV.  The  Greek  Language  and  Literature:  Dr. 
mitlu  V.  Belles  Lettres,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  General  Histo- 
r:  Prof.  Brown.  VL  Mathematics;  Prof.  Snyder.  VII.  Nat- 
ral  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry  and  Geology:  Prof.  fFUr 
ams.  VIII.  The  Latin  Language  and  Literature:  Prof.  Orr. 
£.  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy:  Dr.  VoweU. 

For  the  text  books  in  these  Departments,  and  the  distribution 
rthe  course  of  study  in  each,  so  far  as  the  College  course  neces- 
irialy  embraces  them,  also  as  regards  the  various  Courses  of 
.ectures — all  needful  information  is  given  in  previous  parts  of 
lis  pamphlet. 

In  the  Classical  Department,  instruction  is  given  in  every  tiling 
idispensable  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class — or  any 
lore  advanced  Class  in  cases  where  particular  deficiencies  are  to 
&  made  up.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Sterrett,  aided  by  Messrg. 
ivift  ana  Sogers. 

MISCISEXAlfEOUS  INFORSIATIOlf. 

Modern  Languages. — ^French  and  German,  though  not 
iught  as  part  of  the  College  course,  can  always  be  acquired 
ere,  at  the  expense  of  the  Student.  Dr.  Smith,  the  Greek  Pro- 
^sor,  has  long  taught  both  of  these  languages. 

Tto  Literaby  Societies* — ^These  are  on  an  excellent  foot- 
ig.  Heretofore  they  have  been  provided  with  large  andexcel- 
mt  Halls  at  the  expense  of  the  College.  But  the  increasing  pat- 
onageof  the  Institution  has  rendered  these  Halls  too  small  for 
le  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  Societies,  and  has  also 
lade  it  necessary  for  the  College  to  use  the  Halls  for  other  pur^ 
OSes,  as  soon  as  new  and  more  ample  accommodations  c«i  be 
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{Mtwided  for  the  Societies.  The  friends  of  the  College,  and  espe- 
cially tiie  old  members  of  the  Societies,  will  therefore  be  called  on 
by  the  Societies,  to  aid  them  in  tiiis  important,  indeed,  indispensa^ 
ble  effort 

Ltcbum« — ^An  extensive  one  has  been  long  established  in  tills 
Institution,  and  has  collected  a  large  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  nu- 
merous Specimens  in  Natural  History,  Indian  Antiquities,  &c 

RejIbikg  Room.— -There  is  one  estahlished  by  the  ^^Brainerd 
Society,"  connected  especially  with  the  subject  of  Missions,  in 
which  the  most  valuable  religious  periodicals  are  provided  for 
the  use  of  all  the  Students. 

Libraries^ — ^Thoseof  tiie  Societies  are  extensive  and  well  se- 
lected. 'Hiere  is  also  a  **8tudent*s  Libraniy^*  designed  to  provide 
class  books  at  a  cheap  rate  for  indigent  Students.  The  College 
library  is  small^  but  the  ^Alumni  Association''  have  set  on 
foot  apian  to  raise  230,000,  of  which  a  large  part  is  designed  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the  Library.  This  is  an  olyect 
ef  vital  importance,  and  it  is  hoped  will  commend  itself  to  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  College,  and  those  of  true  learning  in 
tiie  country:  since  there  is  nothing  in  which  our  whole  country  is 
moredeficient,  than  great  and  well  selected  Libraries;  and  since 
soch  libraries  are  to  our  Instructors  of  youth,  very  much  what  they 
themselves  are  to  their  pupils. 

STUDEIITS  DESIRING  TO  BECOMC  TEACHERS. 

Many  circumstances  have  conspired  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
to  induce  an  unusual  number  of  the  Graduates  of  this  College  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  Instruction.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Principax  of  the  College  is  authorised  to  make  en- 
gagements on  the  part  of  a  number  of  young  men,  highly  qualified 
for  this  important  employment;  who  would  be  willing  to  enter  on 
their  duties,  some  of  them  at  once,  and  the  remainder  inmiediatc- 
ly  after  the  approaching  Commencement  Applications,  directed 
to  him,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Faculty,  at  any  period  of  the  year, 
but  especially  within  two  or  three  months  preceeding  the  Annual 
Commencement^  will  rarely  fail  of  being  successful. 

HEW  BinUDEirGS  AlVD  ADDITIOlVAIi  GROVlffDS. 

The  increasing  patronage  of  the  College  has  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable to  enlarge  its  public  accommodations;  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  already  commenced  a  portion  of  the  additional 
buildings  which  have  been  projected,  and  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
employed  agents  to  solicit  donations.  It  is  no  part  of  their  plan 
however,  to  run  the  Institution  into  debt;  nor,  as  we  confidentiy 
hope,  will  it  be  necessary.  Their  past  experience  leads  them  to 
believe,   that  the  friends  of  the  College,  and  especially  its  nu- 
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merous  Alumni,  will  co-operate  with  fheniy  in  their  present  effort 
to  Iceep  pace  with  the  increasing  manifestations  of  public  favor  and 
divine  approval:  and  thus  place  the  College  in  a  position  which 
will  not  only  enable  it  to  maintain,  amidst  a  rivalry  constantly  in- 
creasing, its  long  established  rank,  but  to  compete  successfully, 
in  the  great  work  for  which  it  was  founded,  with  the  oldest  and 
best  supported  Institutions  in  our  country. 

liOGATIOM  OF  THE  COIJLEGB. 

The  village  of  Canonsburg,  is  situated  on  the  Chartiers,  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania.    It  is  17  miles  firom  PittS' 
burgh,  40  miles  from  Wheeling,  Ya.  and  7  miles  firom  the  Bo- 
rough of  Washington,  which  is  on  the  National  Road  leading  fixnn 
Wheeling,  Ya.  to  Cumberland.    Daily  lines  of  Stages  pass  thro' 
it,  connecting  it  with  all  the  places  just  named;  and  more  remotely 
with  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  by  means  of  Turnpikes,  Canals,  and 
Rail  Roads;  and  with  the  South  and  the  great  West,  by  means  of  the 
Ohio,  near  the  head  of  the  immense  valley  of  which  river,  it  stands. 
The  country  around  it  is  elevated,  beautiful,  fertile  and  health- 
ful; one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  American  continent.    It  is  i 
confidently  believed,  that  few  places  can  be  found,  where  the  ] 
health  and  habits  of  youth  would  be  more  likely  to  be  safe, 
or  where  they  would  more  probably  escape  the  evils  and  danc^^ 
incident  to  the  loss  of  parental  supervision,  and  to  a  college  life, 
than  in  this  retired  and  peaceful  village,  planted  in  the  heart  of 
a  population,  remarkable  for  its  religious  character. 
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FROM  THB  TIMB  IT  WAS  OHARTBRBD. 


Rev.  MATTHEW  BROWN,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D, 

elected  december  13th,  1806 ;  resigned  april  1817. 

Ret.  AND^JEW  WYLIE,  D.  D. 

ELECTED  APRIL  13TH,  1817 ;  RESIGNED  I^ECEMBER  9TH,  ;828. 

Rev.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D. 

ELECTED  FEBRUARY  26TH,  1830;  RESIGNED  DECEMBER,  1831. 

JlEV.  DAVID  M'CONAUGHY,  D.  D. 

ELECTED  DECEMBER  21ST,  1831 ;  mAVOURATED  MAT,  1838. 
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GRADUATES 


Names. 


Ifames. 


A.  Anderson,*  a.  m. 
W.  Baird,*  a.  m. 

Joseph.  W.  Becket,*  a.  m. 
Thomas  S.  Cunningham,  a. 

John  Laird,*  a.  m. 
Jonathan  Kearsley,  a.  m. 
James  Steen,  a.  m. 


Hon.  N.  Ewing,  a.  m. 
George  W.  Ewing,  a.  m. 


J.  L.  Bowman,  a.  m. 
J.  S.  Brady,  a.  m. 


A.  0.  Patterson,  d.  d. 
A.  W.  Pogue,*  A.  M. 
W.  Rankin,  a.  m. 
lion.  J.  H.  Ewing,  a.  m. 
W.  Vanlear,*  a.  m. 

Samuel  Fitzhugh,  a.  m. 
Clement  Finlcy,  a.  m. 
A.  Adtlison,*  a.  m. 
John  K.  Wilson,  a.  m. 
II.  Moore,  a.  m. 


1809. 

A.  Blair,*  a.  m. 
M.  Law,*  A.  M. 

1810. 

Hon.  T.  M.  T.  M'Kemian,  a.  m. 

M. 
ISll. 

Wm.  Clark,*  a.  m.  \ 

Henry  Purviance,  a.  m.  j 


1812.' 

Samuel  Fee,*  a.  m. 

1813. 

Hon.  Samuel  Stokely,  a.  m. 

1814. 

J.  Espey,*  A.  m. 
A.  Gilleland,*  a.  m. 
James  Johnson,  a.  m. 
D.  Vanmeter,  a.  m. 
John  Smith,* 

1815. 


F.  J.  Le  Moyne,  a«  m. 
Wm.  Waugh,  a.  m. 
W.  Moderwell,*  a.  m. 
W.  D.  Snodgrass,  d.  d.^ 

Isaac  Keller,  a.  ^:^^^ ''  google  | 


Vminet. 


NanMf. 


W.  Reed,  a.  m. 
Joseph  M'Carrel,  d.  d. 

James  Speer,  a.  m. 
W.  Nesbit,  a.  m. 
John  Sweney,*  a.  m. 
James  Piper,  a.  m. 
Fred.  Smith,  a.  m. 
James  W.  Poage,*  a.  m. 


J.  Williamson,  a*  m. 
Hon.  Charles  Ogle,"*  a.  m. 
Mays  Smith,  a.  m. 
i  J.  Miller,  a.  M. 


J.  Fattison,  a.  m. 
Ed.  S.  Ship,  A.  M. 

Samuel  E«  Ilall,  a.  m. 
R.  M.  Laird,  a.  m. 
W.  Rankin,  a.  m. 
H.  Cotton,*  A.  M. 
J.  Cozad,  A.  M. 

1817. 

Samuel  S.  Ncal,*  a.  m. 
Jacob  Wolf,  A.  M. 
H.  Vanlear,  a.  m. 


i8ia 


G.  W.  Harris,  a.  m. 

Thomas  A.  Duncan,*  a.  m. 
;  John  M.  Laird,  a.  h. 
I W.  Addison,  a.  m. 
;  Hon.  Charles  M«  Reed,  a.  m^ 
1 B.  Ckrk,*  A.  M. 
f 

\  Joseph  S.  Christmas,*  a.  m. 
j  Henry  Stansbury,  A.  m. 
j  James  R.  Wells,  a.  m. 
I  A.  G.  Miller,  a.  m. 
I H.  Duncan,  a.  m. 
;  J.  S.  Homer,  a.  m. 


W.  Q.  Seattle,*  a.  m. 
J.  W.  Hawkins,  a.  m. 
J.  Langly,  a.  m. 
J.  W.  Clemens,*  a.  m. 
Samuel  Barrington,  a.  m. 

1819. 

Ed.  Simpson,  a.  m. 
J.  T.  Smith,  A.  M. 
W.  Heaton,*  a.  m. 
F.  MTarland,  d.  d. 
J.  S.  Garrett,*  a.  m. 


;  Joseph  H*  Kuhns,  a.  m.  W.  Smith,  a.  m. 

:  John  Stockton,  to.  d.  J.  P.  Paull,*  a.  m. 

j  Thomas  L.  Anderson,  a.  m. 


'  Hugh  M.  Koontz,*  a 
J.  Workman,*  a.  m. 
G.  Gates,  a.  m. 
D.  Colmcry,*  a.  m. 


18dl. 

Robert  Mercer,  a.  m. 
H.  Holmes,*  a.  m. 
A.  C.  Jameson,  a.  m. 
W.  Jameson. 

^^^^^^  Digitized  by  V^OOglC^ 


VamM. 


'I: 


Samuel  fif 'Farren,  d.  dI 
Hon.  Isaac  Leet,*  a.  m. 
James  Smith,*  a.  u. 
John  H.  Walker^  a.  k. 

John  W.  Scott,  D.  d; 
H.  Tomlinson,*  a«  m^ 
J.  W.  M'Kenuan,  a.  m. 
Hugh  Wallace,  a.  m« 

W.  C.  Anderson,  d*  b^ 
R.  R.  Reed,  a.  m. 
W.  Wallace,  a.  m. 
H.WaUace,*A.ii. 

Bon.  Henry  A*  Wise,  a#  m« 
W.  Gallagher,  a.  m. 
A.  Leonard,  Sr.  a.  iC 
W.  H.  M'Guffey,  d.  d. 
W.  Hilton,  A.  M. 

F,  C.  Campbell,*  a.  m. 
Tames  Anderson,  a.  m1 
D.  Hoge,  A.  M. 
John  M'CuUoch,  a.  m1 
r.  J.  M'Kaig,  A.  M. 
Patterson  Officer,  a«  m. 


1822. 

John  S.  Murdoch,*  a.  ■• 
Joseph  Moore,*  a.  m. 
W.  R.  Bowman,*  a.  m. 
Alexander  Wilson,*  a.  m. 

1123. 

T.  R.  Jennings,  a.  m/ 
R.  J.  M'Caig,  A.  M. 
W.  M'CpniieU,  a.  m. 
David  Barbour,  a.  m. 

182«. 

H.  Coijinelly,  a.  m ^ 
J.  G.  Montgomery,  a  m. 
D.  M.  Barber,  a.  ir. 
Joseph  M.  Martin,  a.  m» 

1825. 

J.  p.  Henderson,  a.  m. 
J.  C.  Mitchell,  a.  m*. 
J.  Mittag,  A.  M. 
Charles  Stewart,  A.  u. 
tL  Cummiiis,* 

1820. 

J.  Jennings,*  a.  m. 
Joseph  S.  Wylie^  a.  k. 
Joseph  Smith,*  a.  m. 
John  S.  Blain,  a.  m. 
B.  S.  Stewart,*  a.  m. 


1827. 


John  Acheson,*  a.  m. 
George  W.  Acheson,^  a.  m. 
A^lexander  W.  Acheson^  a.  m. 
D.  D.  Chesnut,*  a.  m. 
D.  R.  Green,  a.  m. 
John  HarriSi  a.  m. 
W.  C.  Lawrence,  a.  m. 


James  Smith,  a.  m. 
John  N.  Smith,  a.  m1 
W.  Thistle,  a.  m. 
Samuel  Colver,  a.  m. 
J.  C.  Hawkins,*  a.  m. 
W.  M'Kaig,  A.  Mv 
W.  D^  Smithy  a.  m; 


W.  Allison,*  A.  M. 


1828. 

John  H.  Miller,  A^til*yGoogie 


Digiti 


zed  by  Google 


Karnes. 


Names. 


ndrew  Bruce,  a.  m. 
rilliam  G.  Bell,  a.  m. 
l^,  W.  Bonhell,  a.  m. 
Jfi'ed  Caldwell,  a.  m. 
oKn  Caruthcrs,  a.  m« 
ichard  Craighead,  a.  m. 
ames  Dungau,  a.  m. 
.  R.  Dundass,  a.  m. 
ames  Dlnsmore,  a«  h. 
'homas  H.  Elliott,  a.  m. 
amuel  Fulton,  a.  m. 


ames  Armstrong,  a.  h. 
William  Boner,  a,  m. 
olin  M.  Farris,  a.  m. 
Oliver  0.  M' Clean,  a.  m. 
J.  V.  M'Kaig,  A.  M. 
«ouis  Z.  T.  Smitb. 


ohn  H.  Blaney,  a.  m. 
ohn  M*  Bonnell,  a.  m^ 
iamiiel  S.  Fulton,  a.  m. 
latthew  B,  Grier^  a.  m. 
Hlbert  M.  Hair,  a.  m. 
Edmund  P.  Hale,  a.  m. 
ohn  B.  Henry.* 
»amuel  R.  Hammill,  a.  m» 
ohn  Marple,  a.  u. 

).  H.  H.  Beeson. 
!l.  B.  DaWSOD,  A.  M. 
Edward  F*  Brooks,  a.  m. 
ohn  M.  Bushfield,  a*,  m. 
.  D.  Cunningham^  a.  m» 


R.  Happersett,  a.  m. 
Alexander  Jones,*  a.  m. 
A.  L.  Leonard,  a.  h. 
Oscar  F,  Moore,  a.  m. 
Matthew  M'Call,  a.  m. 
J.  M^Clintock,  a,  mi 
Thomas  M.  Newell,  a.  m. 
William  Pinkerton,  a.  m. 
John  M.  Reed,  a.  m. 
Samuel  M.  Tcmpleton,  a.  m. 
William  Work,  a.  m* 

1837. 

• 

James  C.  Moody,  a.  v. 
David  Robinson,  a.  m:. 
Lewis  Roberts,  a.  m. 
John  A.  Willsy  a.  h* 
Robert  A.  Young,  a.  m. 

1838. 
James  D.  Mason,  a.  m. 
Wylie  H.  Oldham,  a.  m^ 
Alfred  Paull,  a.  m. 
Robert  C.  Rankin,,  x.  mw 
J.  G.  Ralston,  a.  m. 
James  E.  Stevenson** 
David  R.  Templcton.*^ 
James  P.  Thomson.* 
Thomas  H.  Vance,*  a.  m. 

1839. 

Alexander  W.  Dinsmore,  a\  mv 
Francis  F.  Fry. 
William  Montgomery,  a.  m. 
D.  W.  Patterson,  a.  m. 
Joseph  Sheets,  a.  m. 

1840. 


ames  B.  Blocksom,  a.  m.        David  M'Conaughy,  a.  m. 
William  Colmery,  a.  m.  Robert  Milligan,  a.  m. 

^ilas  Condit,  a.  m.  Thomas  Officer,  a.  m. 

Alexander  Cunningham,  a.  m.  William  L.  Orr,  a.  m. 
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Vamei. 

Oswald  B.  Finney,  a.  m. 
Thomas  M.  Finney,  a.  m. 
Joseph  Grordon,  a.  m. 
Robert  H.  LaflTerty,  a.  m. 
'William  B,  Martin,  a.  m. 
Joseph  Means,  a.  m. 


j  Absalom  Baird. 
\  Harvey  Clark,  a\  m- 
\  David  B.  C.  Cossitt, 
[  ;  Sherrard  Clemens,  a.  m. 
!  \  Cyrus  Cummins,  a*  m. 
]  Louis  C.  H.  Finney,  a,  m. 

I  Samuel  Gaston.* 

I  William  P.  Harshie,  a.  h. 

\  Thomas  C.  Massey,  a.  m. 

■  Alexander  M'Carrel,  a.  m. 


\  Thomas  H.  Baird,  a*  m* 
I  Caleb  Baldwin,  a.  m. 
I  C.  C.  Bombarger, 
I  Joseph  S.  Braddock, 
I  A.  K.  Bell,  A*  M. 
j  William  Ewing, 
I  J.  K.  Ewing,  A.  M. 

William  Grayson,  a,  m. 

George  S.  Hart,  a.  v. 

George  B.  M'Combs, 

Littleton  Nock,  a.  m . 


ITamef. 


F.  B.  Dinsmore,  a.  m. 
I  T.  H.  Binsmore,  a.  m. 
David  Elliott, 
Harrison  Elliott, 
John  Hughes, 
Samuel  Jamison, 
I  0.  J.  King, 
John  Marquis,  a.  m. 
0.  H.  Miller,  a.  m. 


John  E.  Shaffer,  a.  m. 
Christian  W.  Slagle,  a.  m. 
Andrew  M'Donald,  a.  m. 
John  A.  Smithy  a.  m. 
S.M.  G.  Schmucker,  a.  m. 
Christopher  W.  Wolcott,  a.  m. 

1841. 

Charles  C.  M'Culloh,  a.'  m. 
G,  Wallace  M^Giffin. 
John  W.  Rankin,  a.  m. 
Reid  T,  Stewart^*  a.  m. 
Milo  Templeton,  a.  m. 
William  J.  Wills,  a.  m. 
Isaac  L.  Wills.* 
Israel  W.  Ward,  a.  m. 
Norton  M'Giffin. 


1842. 

David  D.  M'Bryar,  a.  m. 
Thomas  M'Kennan,  a.  m« 
Franklin  Moore,  a.  m. 
Josiah  M.  Pugh,  a«  m. 
James  Rankin,  a.  m. 
Joseph  A.  Reed,  a.  m. 
John  R.  Wilson, 
Joseph  D.  Wolf,  A.  M. 
D.  W.  French,  a.  m. 
James  L*  Patterson.      • 


1843. 

Thomas  Moore, 
John  Moore,  a.  m, 
John  M'Farland,  a.  m. 
Nathaniel  M'Dowell,  a.  m. 
Joseph  M*Coy, 
Nathaniel  J*  Pugh, 
David  Reed,  a.  m. 
Edgar  Woods. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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• 

Jervjainin  W.  Allen, 
Edward  L.  Bowers, 
iVilliam  Brinton, 
jVilliam  J.  Brown, 
rohn  T.  Brownlee, 
^arcellus  B.  Hagans, 
JVilliam  F.  Hamilton, 
fohn  C.  Hupp,  A.  M. 
Fulton  A.  Hutchison, 
rhomas  S.  Leason,  a.  m. 
1.  Addison  Marshel,  a.  m. 
(V'illiam  C.  Mason, 
Uexander  M'Coy. 

Wm.  Baird, 
L  J.  Brown, 
rohn  Y.  Calhoon, 
r.  W.  Chandler, 
Tames  Cununins, 
William  R.  Erskine, 
Alexander  Fergus, 
Andrew  Hopkins, 
James  R.  Hughes, 
Alexander  M.  Jacob, 
Robert  Johnston, 
M.  E.  Johnston, 
John  B.  Krepps, 
J.  S«  B»  Kuntz, 
H,  Byers  Kuhns, 
Spencer  H.  Lamb, 
Charles  Menager, 

Marcus  Acheson, 
Samuel  M.  Anderson, 
John  Arnold, 
Paris  C.  Blayney, 
John  F.  Carson, 
Henry  Creaton, 
George  Ewing, 


18M. 

Andrew  M'Elwaine,  a.  m. 
Joseph  S.  Morrison, 
J.  Scott  Officer,  a.  m. 
James  Paull, 
Randall  Ross,  a.  m. 
David  C.  Reed,  a.  m. 
William  T.  Smith, 
James  M.  Stewart,* 
William  B.  Stewart,  a.  m* 
John  S*  Yanvoorliis,  a.  m* 
J.  H.  Wallace, 
Israel  Weirich,  a.  m. 

1845. 

G.W.Miller, 
Robert  M^Ginley,* 
Robert  NiccoUs, 
G.  H.  Oliver, 
W.  S.  Patterson, 
Lyman  W.  Potter, 
Byron  Porter, 
Nicholas  N*  Pumpbrey, 
William  Reed, 
J.  C.  Robinson,"!^ 
Edwin  H.  Stow, 
Albert  G.  Stringer, 
William  H.  Templeton> 
R.  N.  Waterman, 
Jack  Twyford, 
Joseph  White, 
David  S.  Wilson, 

1840. 

John  D.  M'Gill, 
James  N.  Murdoch, 
John  J.  Neel, 
John  Pollock, 
C.  D.  Rankin, 
James  H.  Reed, 
John  C.  Reid, 
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H«m«s. 


irmmef. 


James  P.  Fulton, 
I  W.K.  Gaston, 
W.  J.  Glass, 
Wray  Grayson, 
W.  A.  Gittings, 
Cephas  Gregg, 
Lacian  A.  Hagaiis, 
Thomas  H.  Logan, 
John  M'Millen, 
R.  J.  Menager, 
Andrew  Bascom  Mills, 
G.  W.  Miller, 


Andrew  Barr,* 
George  Baird,  Jr. 
James  G.  Blaine, 
Josiah  C.  Cooper, 
George  D,  Curtis, 

\  Thomas  Creighton, 

\  R.  C,  Colmery, 
I  \  Cephas  Dodd, 

^  Hugh  W.  Forbes, 
Alexander  M.  Gow, 
John  C.  Hervcy, 
John  H*  Hampton, 
R.  Campbell  HoUiday, 
John  G.  Jacob, 
Richard  H.  Lee, 
James  H*  Smith, 
Alexander  Wilson, 


John  Sanns, 
Simon  Snyder, 
B.  Stewart, 
A.  S*  Thomas, 
Oliphant  M.  Todd, 
Thomas  S.  Walker, 
John  W.  Wishart, 
D.  E.  Wood, 
James  E.  Work,* 
W.  C.  Wan-en, 
George  L.  Van  Eman* 


1847. 


John  V.  Le  Moyne, 
La  Fayette  Markle, 
G.  »L  Miller, 
J.  R.  Moore, 
William  S.  Moore, 
Robert  J.  Muncc, 
M.  P.  Morrison, 
Edward  B.  Neely, 
WUliam  M.  Orr, 
Samuel  Power, 
Wm.  H.  M.  Pusey, 
T.  Wilson  Porter, 
Huston  Quail, 
Robert  Robe. 
John  A.  Rankin, 
John  H.  Storer^ 


This  (*)  denotes  those  deceased. 
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Names. 


R«sideno«. 


Andrew  Todd  Baird, 
Lewis  S.  Blachly^ 
J.  Black, 
J.  H.  Craig, 
James  M*  Clark, 
John  D.  Creigh, 
James  E.  Cooke, 
J.  Scott  Colmery, 
Samuel  Davenport, 
Elias  F.  Dodd, 
David  Edmiston, 
Norman  D.  Fenton, 
Wm.  A.  Fleming, 
James  Forsythe, 
James  H,  Forsyth, 
Anthony  Uartz, 
William  R.  King, 
W.  B.  Kennedy, 
Oliver  G.  Krepps, 
Joseph  N.  Loughry, 
E.  H.  Leavitt, 
D.  F.  MTarland, 
Hugh  D.  M'Cann, 
John  S.  Marquis, 
J.  W.  M^Clusky, 
David  Prcssly, 
Thomas  B.  Searight, 


Washington,  Pa. 

jDane  County,  Wisconsin^ 

Stewartsville,  Pa. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Candor,  Pa. 

Fayette  County,  Pa. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Haysville,  Ohio. 

Woodfield,  Ohio, 

Amity,  Pft.      ^ 

JiOgan  County,  Ohio, 

Baltimore,  M.^. 

Jacksonville,  Westin'd.  Co.  fa. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bedford,  Pa. 

Finleyville,  Wash.  County,  Pa. 

Brownsville,  Pa. 

Blairsville,  Pa. 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Cross  Creek  Village,  Pa. 

Eric,  Pa. 

Cross  Creek,  Pa. 

Home,  Indiana  County,  Pa. 

Pitteburgh,  Pa. 

Plumpsock,  Pa. 

Digitized  by  VjQOglC 
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J.  Munroe  Sbafiisr^ 
Jacob  F.  Slagle, 
John  C.  Spencer, 
JorcL  Stewart, 
J.  B,  Stewart,        • 
Wm.  B.  Telfair, 
E.  George  Turner, 
J.  Wotring, 
Williaoi  Young, 
Boliver  G.  Krepps, 
D.  W.  Braden,t 

I  James  Fuller,f 

I  Matthew  Maclean,! 

J  W.  R.  Wiggins,! 


Beaidtnoe. 


Washington,  Pa. 

it  u 

Parkersburg,  Va. 
Alleegheny  County,  Pa. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  Pa. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
Hillsborough,  Pa. 
Perryopolis,  Pa. 
Tarentum,  Pa. 
Oxford,  N.  C. 


41. 


'  J 


««noa  sftASB. 


I  i 


Hames. 


Re8id«no«. 


? 


>    5 


J. 


Andrew  J.  Allen, 
Milton  Allen, 
James  H.  Andrew, 
Frederick  S.  Barlow, 
R.  F.  Bunting, 
John  F.  Boyd, 
Andrew  H.  Caughy, 
Charles  W.  Cooper, 
Robert  A.  Crisswell, 
R.  S.  Campbell,* 
Hawkins  Dawson, 
James  Dryden, 
Martin  Gantz, 
Oliver  P.  Gamble,* 
Henry  Q.  Graham, 
Alexander  R.  Hamilton, 
Joseph  S.  Hervey, 


Warren  County,  Illinois. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Xenia,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Hookstown.  Pa. 
Bakerstown,  Pa. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Van  Buren,  Pa. 
Keokeok,  Iowa. 
Burgcttstown,  Pa. 
Glasgow,  Pa. 
Buffalo,  Pa. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
West  Union,  Ohio. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Brooke  Couiity^^^^g,^ 


J 


TW 


Win.  Lavepty, 
John  Lintner^ 
John  P.  Hornisli^ 
W.N.  Miller, 

B.  K.  Miller^ 
J.  W.  Martin, 
Thomas  C.  MXIure, 
J.  Henry  K.aafnnan, 
W.  V.  Milligan, 
Andrew  P,  Morrison, 
John  H.  Morrow, 
John  H.  Nash, 
Robert  P.  Officer, 

J.  Hervey  Robinson, 
Andrew  Ritchie,. 
Andrew  A.  Rogers, 
J.  T.  Ras^U, 
Hugh  O.  Rosborongh, 
William  Stewart, 
L.  A.  Shaw, 
Joseph  Z.  Scott, 
James  B.  Whitten, 
J.  L.  Pressly, 
John  M.  Stockdale, 
Archibald  Wilkin, 

C.  L.  Hepburn, 
Thomas  F.  Enster, 
Wm.  Travis, 

T.  T.  Smitli, 
James  Young, 
J.  W,  Boyles,t 
W.  H.  Fife, 
James  N.  Millikin,t 


fiMidflilo«. 


Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 
Blairsville,  Pa. 
Greensburg,  Pa- 
Murrysville,  Pa. 
Milwaukee,  Wiscottrin. 
Washington  Cotinty,  Pa- 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
Belmont  County,  Ohio.  ^ 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Dalton,  Wayne  County,  Ohio. 
Warren  County,  Illinois. 
Washington  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  Pa.     * 
West-Middletown,  Pa. 
Warren  County,  Illinois. 
Sistersville,  Va. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  Illinois. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Elizabethtown,  Pa- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
Abbyville,  8.  C. 
Greene  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Fa. 
Pittsburgh,  P^. 
Natchez,  MississippL 
Port  Homer,  Ohio. 
Independence,  Missouri 
Mercer  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Ten  Mile,  Pa. 
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Hames. 


Hesidenoa. 


Cyras  O.  Braddock^ 

David  S.  Bradford, 

P.  H.  Drennen, 
I  Samuel  J.  Connelly, 
j  Samuel  J.  Cockerille^f 
\  James  Coe, 

Alexander  GndT, 
i  WiUiam  HarUey, 
;  Martin  Graiston, 
;  M'Kinley  Hervcy, 
\  DaTid  B.  Grakam, 
:  JameM  H*  Hopkins, 
:  Benjamin  F.  Hill/ 
>  John  C.  Hazlett, 
!  Wm.  Jamison,f 
\  John  Kelly, 
I  George  W.  Lee, 
\  Thomas  C.  Lazear, 
;  Martin  L.  Miller, 
\  John  M'Kee, 

Alexander  E.  M'Connell, 

James  MXonnell, 
j  Samuel  M'Farland,! 
:  John  EL  Mellhom, 

George  W.  Miller,! 
I  George  B.  Newell, 
j  Addison  Oliver, 
\  Abraham  O.  Scott, 
;  Robert  Strean,! 
I  Wm.  L.  Stewart,! 
\  Thomas  M.  C.  Stockton^ 

Stephen  Woods, 
I  Lewis  WiUtams^ 


Greene  County,  Pa. 
Mt  Pleasant,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Fairfax  County,  Va. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Pittsburgii,  Pa. 
Mount  Dallas,  Pa. 
Calcutta,  Ohio. 
Triadelphia,  Va. 
West  Union,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Florence,  Pa. 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 
West  Middletown,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Fairfax  County,  Va. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Ten  Mile,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

una 

Cross  Creek,  Pa. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
Cross  Creek,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Gretteysburg,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 
Cross  Creek,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Frostburg,  Md. 
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Namei. 

Residence. 

Wm.  H.  Byrn8,t 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Jobn  Ewing, 

Washington,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Gallagher,f 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wm.  M.  C.  Gibson, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Win.  B.  M'Kenzie,! 

New  Lisbon,  Ghio. 

Burnet  W.  Lacy,t 

Warren,  Pa. 

John  M'Kennan, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Wm.  F.  Porter, 

Rostraver,  Pa. 

David  P.  Stewart,! 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

John  C.  Wilson, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Samuel  J.  Wilson,! 

Washington  County,  Pa.            j 

j                              

1               BB«lilSB 
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Names* 

Baaidenec. 

I  James  Boon, 
>  John  Brice, 
I  R.  E.  Bonnett, 
I  Beivjamin  Coe, 

Lemuel  Cooper, 

J.  B.  Crouch, 
I  Silas  Clark, 
j  W.  E.  Curry, 

Edward  Cundalf, 
I  George  A.  Dougherty, 

George  M.  Endly, 

D.  E.  Eckert, 

Alfred  Grim, 
j  Lycurgus  Green, 
i  John  M.  Griffith, 
I  Samuel  T.  Griffith, 
I  Wm.  Hutchinson, 
;  James  B.  Hook, 

I  Samuel  Hazlett, 
I  Lawrence  Judson, 


Washington  County,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Tarentum,  Pa. 
Amity,  Pa. 

Washington  County,  Pa* 
Tenmile,  Pa. 
Surgeon  Hall,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 


Washington,  Pa. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 


Washington,  Pa. 
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Besidenoe. 

;  Wm.  Linn, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

;  Rob.  B.  LinUf 

44                             44                  U 

\  Thomas  Lindsj, 

*4                              44                   U 

\  Gustavus  Lonkert, 

Washington,  Pa. 

\  John  Lockhart, 

u                 u 

\  John  M.  Mathews, 

44                        44 

'  James  Moore, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

1  Alexander  M'Ree, 

44                              MM 

!  James  M'Donaugh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

;  Wm.  Officer, 

Washington,  Pa. 

;  Wm.  P.  Price, 

M                         M 

1  Wm.  Paull, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

i  James  H.  Parker, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'  Robert  Patrick, 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

*R..W.  Play  ford. 

BrownsTille,  Pa. 

\  George  W.  Read, 

Jefferson,  Pa. 

\  Wm.  Shaffer, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Bernard  W.  Slagle, 

M                         M 

!  George  K.  Scott^ 

M                       i< 

!  John  Scott, 

M                         M 

1  Wm.  C.  Shields, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

;  Robert  Stewart, 

Blair  County,  Pa. 

A.  G.  Stewart, 

Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Samael  M.  Templeton, 

Washington,  Pa. 

\  John  A.  Templeton, 

M                        M 

'  Isaac  Vance, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

;  Thomas  V  ankirk. 

M                               44                  44 

:  Marcus  Wishart, 

Washington,  Pa. 

1  Tappan  W.  Wylic, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

VBBVA&AVOBT  8«MOOB. 
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Henry  W.  Blachly, 
Nathaniel  Black, 
Freeman  Brady, 
Wm.  S.  Caldwell, 
Wm.  O.  Clark, 


Washington  County,  Pa. 
Armstrong  County,  Pa. 

M  M 

Washington  County,  Pa. 
"  Ten  »|j^fed?%,oogie 


Nameif 


Residenc*. 


Wm.  Crawford, 
Samuel  Doak, 
Alexander  D.  Ewing, 
Thomas  Fergus, 
Wilson  Fleming^ 
Tames  Gabbj, 
John  D.  Henderson, 
W.  B.  Hezlep, 
John  Hays, 
Bdmund  C.  Leet, 
Wm.  B,  Logan, 
Tames  W.  M^Lanahan^ 
Samuel  Potter, 
Alexander  Heed, 
rhomas  B.  Reed, 
Elohert  Robinson, 
W.  W.  Smith, 
Toseph  Spriggs, 
B.  J.  B.  Statler, 
fohn  Sample, 
David  Snodgrass, 
Alexander  Wishart, 
Douglass  Wilson, 
Wm.  Wier, 


Washington,  Pa. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 
Washington  County^  Pa. 
Bakei*stown,  Pa. 
Allegheny  City. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Cross  Cre^  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Bedford,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 


4€ 


44 


44 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 


Washington  County,  Pa. 
West  Liberty,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Washington  Couiity,  Pa. 
Van  Buren,  Pa. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


PRBPARATORT  DBPARTMBNT. 

Latin  Grammar  (Rom)  and  Historia  Sacra; 

Viri  Romie; 

Cssar's  Commentaries; 

Virgil  and  Salluft; 

Greek  Grammar  and  Greek  Testament; 

Gneca  Minora,  begun. 

FRB8HMAN  0LA8S. 

FnwT  Session. — ^Virgil,  continued;  Horace,  commenced; 

Grsca  Minora,  finished; 

Graeca  Majora,  commenced,  viz:  Xenophon's  Cycro- 
pedia; 

English  Grammar,  revised; 

Declamation. 
SicoND  Session. — Horace,  continued,  viz  :  Xenophon*8  Anabasis, 
and  Herodotus; 

Roman  Antiquities,  (Adams;) 

Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  revised; 

Declamation. 

80PB0M0RB  CLASS. 

Fust  Session. — ^Horace's  Epistles; 

Grsca  Majora,  continued,  viz:  Xenophon*s  Anabasis, 

and  Lysias; 
History,  (Lardner;) 
Composition  and  Declai^ation; 
Arithmetic,  revised. 
Skcond  Session. — Cicero  de  Oratore; 

Gneca  Majora,  continued,  viz  :  Orations  of  Demos- 
thenes,  Xenophon's   Memorabilia   and  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric; 
History,  (Lardner,)  finisned; 
Grecian  Antiquities,  (Cleveland;) 
Algebra; 
Composition  and  Declamation. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FniBT  Session. — Geometry,  (Legendre;) 

Rhetoric,  (Blair;) 

Cicero  de  OfHciis,  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia; 

Grsca  Majora,  continued,  viz:  Homer's  Odyssey; 

Composition  and  Declamation. 
Second  Session. — Algebra  and  Geometry,  completed; 

Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry; 

Surveying,  (Gummere,)  theoretical  and  practical; 

Trigonometry;  Conic  Sections; 

Calculus,  optional; 

Natural  Theology,  (Paley;) 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Natural  mi  Revealed  Religion; 

Natural  History,  (Smellie;) 


dby^oogie 
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Geology; 

Tacitus;  Mensuration; 

Graeca  Majora,  continued,  viz  ; 

completed; 
Composition  and  Declamation. 

8BNIOR  GLASS. 


W 


Homer's    Odyssey, 


First  Session.— Natural  Philosophy,  (Olmsted;) 

Astronomy,  (OlmstedO 

Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  (Schmucker;) 

Political  Economy,  (Wayland;) 

Logic,  (Hedge;)  Tacitus,  finished; 

Grseca  Majora,  continued,  viz:  Medea  of  Euripides; 

Greek  Testament,  on  the  Sabbath; 

Composition  and  Declamation. 
Second  Session. — Chemistry,  (Johnson's.  Turner;) 

Moral  Philosophy,  (Wayland;) 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  (Alexander;) 

Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Law  of  Nations; 

Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States; 

Horace's  Art  of  Poetry; 

Graeca  Majora,  continued,  viz:  Longmus; 

Greek  Testament,  on  the  §abbath; 

General  review  of  the  whole  College  course. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Civil  Engineering,  the  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man  languages,  though  not  a  part  of  the  regular  College  course,  are  : 
taught  when  required,  without  any  additional  expense. 

It  is  important  that  Students,  who  are  preparing  to  enter  any  of  the 
College  classes,  should  pay  attention  to  the  Course  of  Studies,  and  ; 
be  prepared  on  those  branches  that  precede  the  studies  of  the  class  i 
which  they  may  wish  to  enter,  as  they  are  previously  examined  on 
those  branches.  Young  men  often  come  prepared  on  parts  of  the  Ju- 
nior and  Senior  studies,  and  have  neglected  some  of  the  Sophomore 
and  Freshman  studies. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


The  foUowing  Utt  •zhlbits  a  general  riew  of  the  Oonree  of  Stiidj,  with  the  Text  | 

Books  used:  { 

Reading;  Penmanship;  J 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  the  use  of  the  Globes;  J 

History  of  the  United  States,  (Frost;)  \ 

Oudines  of  Universal  History,  (Lardner;)  j 

English  Grammar,  (Brown;)  i 
Logic,  (Hedge  and  Whateley;) 
Rhetoric,  (Blair  and  Whateley;) 
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Composition  and  Declamation; 
Arithmetic,  (Davies  and  Smith;) 
Algebra,  (Clark  and  Bridge;) 
Geometry,  (Davies'  Legendre;) 
Mensuration,  (Davies  and  Bonny  castle;) 
Surveying,  (Gum mere,)  theoretical  and  practical; 
Book-Keeping,  (Harris;) 
Political  and  Moral  Class-Book,  (Sullivan;) 
i  Natural  Philosophy,  (Olmsted,  abridged;) 

Astronomy,  (Olmsted,  abridged;) 
Keith  on  the  Globes; 
Chemistry,  (Johnson.) 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  intended  to  embrace  a 
thorough  EngUsh  Education,  Young  men,  therefore,  who  desire  to 
j  qualify  themselves  for  business,  or  for  entering  any  of  the  College 
'  \  classes,  have  every  advantage  for  acquiring  the  elements  of  Philoso- 
I  phy  and  Mathematics,  as  well  as  the  Grammar,  Logic  and  Rhetoric 
\  of  the  English  Language.  It  may  be  proper,  also,  to  state,  that  the 
I  Students  in  the  English  Department  will  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
I  ing  the  Lectures,  Recitations  and  Experimental  Demonstrations  of 
j  any  of  the  other  departments,  so  far  as  they  may  come  within  the 
\  general  scope  and  objects  of  the  English  course. 

I  MBNTAL  AND   MORAL  DI8GIPLINB. 

\  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  all  the  depart- 
j  ments  of  the  College,  the  Board  take  this  occasion  to  remark,  that  it 
•I  is  designed  to  elicit  ^e  mental  resources  of  the  Student.  The  reci- 
;  tations  are  conducted  with  a  rigid  attention  to  accuracy.  More  regard 
I  is  paid  to  the  quality  than  the  quantity  of  the  recitations. 
j  The  Students  are  required  to  attend  every  morning  in  the  Hall  to 
>  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  Prayer,  accompanied,  frequently, 
I  with  religious  instruction  and  exhortation,  designed  to  keep  before 
I  their  minds  the  importance  of  their  personal  salvation,  with  their  re- 
I  sponsibility  to  God  and  dependance  on  Him  for  success,  usefulness 
j  and  happiness.  On  the  Sabbath  they  are  required  to  attend  on  public 
I  worship,  with  that  Church  which  their  parents  may  direct,  or  they 
i  themselves  prefer.  There  is,  also,  a  meeting  on  Sabbath  morning  for 
Prayer,  and  reading  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 
Mental  discipline  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  as  a  primary  object. — 
5  Strict  discipline  is  enforced,  and  dUigence  and  industry,  on  the  part 
I  of  the  Students,  encouraged. 

DBPARTMBNTS  OF  LAW  AND  PBT8IOLOOT. 
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Two  Professorships  have  been  created  within  the  past  year,  and 

the  Professors,  John  L.  Gow,  Esq.  and  James  King,  M.  D.  have 

regularly  delivered  Lectures.     The  former  on  Municipal  Law — the 

latter  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Hygiene.     These  Lectures  are 

;  especially  designed  for  the  higher  classes  in  College,  but  may  be  at- 

j  tended  by  any  Student  who  desires  it^     They  are  rx)ntinued  ihrough- 

I  out  each  Session,  alternately,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight. 

j  MI80BLLANBOUS  ITBMS. 

i  It  is  understood,  that  if  any  person  does  not  wish  to  take  a  full  course, 
!  he  may  be  permitted  to  attach  himself  to  any  class,  for  the  purpose  of 
j  studying  particular  branches.  ^^^^^  ^^ ^OOgie  j 


The  scheme  of  studies,  it  will  be  observed,  is  such  ail  to  place  the   5 
Collg^e  on  a  footing  with  the  most  respectable  Literary  Institutions  of 
the  East.     There  are  three  Libraries,  containing  about  3,000  volumetf, 
connected  with  the  College.     There  is,  also,  a  Cabinet,  containing  nu- 
merous specimens  of  Minerals,  Petrifactions,  Shells,  Coins,  Indian, 
Eastern  and  African  Antiquities,  and  a  variety  of  articles,  to  which 
additions  are  constandy  making.     A  Telescope,  with  additional  Phi- 
losophical and  Chemical  Apparatus,  has  been  procured  lately,  as  aux- 
iliary to  the  thorough  study  of  those  Sciences  to  which  they  relate. 

The  College  BuUdings  consist  of  two  large  edifices,  one  of  which 
was  erected  within  a  few  years,  and  now  recently,  at  very  considera- 
ble expense,  has  been  much  enlarged  and  modified,  so  as  to  improve, 
gready,  the  tasteful  appearance  of  the  exterior,  whilst  it  affords  seven 
additional  spacious  rooms  for  the  various  purposes  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  College*     In  the  new  edifice  two  large  Halls  and  ad-  i 
i  joining  Library  Rooms  have  been  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use 
I  of  the  Literanr  Societies  of  the  College.     The  Halls  are  finished  and 
I  decorated  with  taste,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  purposes  to  which 
I  they  are  devoted;  and  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  of  any  similar  as- 
\  sociations  in  the  country. 

\  It  is  the  determination  of  the  Board,  that  the  various  department 
\  shall  be  kept  up.  The  respective  Chairs  are  well  filled,  and  the  Tnis- 
I  tees  flatter  themselves  that  few  Institutions  in  the  country  offer  great- 
I  er  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  education,  dian  Washing- 
\  ton  College. 

I      The  stated  Vacations  are  during  April  and  October.     The  Winter 
I  Session  opens  on  the  first  Monday  of  November;— the  Summer  Ses-  \ 
sion,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May.  i 

Boarding  varies  in  price,  according  to  the  accommodations  afforded. 
It  may  be  had  in  Washington  as  cheap  as  at  any  place  in  the  West—  j 
the  quality  being  the  same.     In  the  College  it  does  not  exceed  $1,50  \ 
per  week,  and  in  private  clubs  Students  may  board  themselves  at  from  I 
50  to  75  cents  per  week.  I 

Tuition,  il5  per  Session.    English  Department,  $10  50.  Tuition  I 
always  paid  in  advance.  i 

Grentlemen  at  a  distance,  who  may  wish  more  particular  informa-  j 
tion,  will  please  to  address  Rev.  DAVID  M'CONAUGHY,  D.  D.  { 
President  of  the  College;  Rev.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  or  Dr.  R.  R.  REED,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Washington,  the  seat  of  the  location  of  Washington  College,  is  sit- 
uated near  the  Western  border  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  National  } 
Road;  easy  of  access  in  all  directions;  and  in  point  of  morals,  cheap-  j 
ness  of  living,  healthful  climate  and  dtuation,  and  in  every  other  re- 
spect, no  place  is  more  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  Commencement  will  take  place  this  Fall  on  Wednesday,  27tfi 
of  September.  The  annual  Address  to'  the  Alumni  Association  will 
be  delivered  on  the  evening  preceding.  | 

That  of  the  LrraRARY  Societies  will  be  on  the  day  of  Commence- ) 
men^  by  JOHN  S.  HART,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia.  ; 
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WASHINGTON   COGLLEGE. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Rev.  DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D.,  President,  AlVj  City. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  RITNER,  Cumberland  County. 

Hon.  T.  M.  T.  M'KENNAN,  Washington. 

F.  J.  LE  MOYNE,  M.  D.,  << 

Rev.  JOHN  M'CLUSKEY,  D.  D.,  Washington  Coun^. 

Rev.  C.  DODD,  ^  «* 

Hon.  JOHN  H.  E WING,  Washington. 

JAMES  BLAINE,  Es^.,  ^ 

Rev.  WM.  C.  ANDERSON,  D.  D.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

JOHN  L.-GOW,  Es^.,  Washington. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ANNAN,  Pittsburgh. 

Rjsv.  JOHN  STOCKTON,  D.  D.,  Cross  Creek,  Pa- 

J.  H.  KUHNS,  Es^.,  Greensburgh,  Pa. 

Rev.  ALLAN  D.  CAMPBELL,  D.  D.,  AUegheny  City. 

GEORGE  BAIRD,  Es^.,  Washington. 

Rev.  H.  G.  COMINGO,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

ALEX.  W.  ACHESON,  Es^.,  Washington. 

Rev.  JOHN  KERR,  Monongahela  Qty. 

JOHN  K.  WILSON,  Es^.,  Treasureb,  Washington. 

R.  R.  REED,  M.  D.,  Secretjirt,  Washington  County.. 
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FACULTY 


Rev.  DAVID  M'CONAUGHY,  D.  D^ 

PnddMit  and  Frofetior  of  Mental  and  Moral  8oieno«>  Vatvral  Theologyi  fto. 

Bbt.  WILLIAM  p.  ALRICH*  A.  AL, 

TroUuor  9t  Mtthwwitiot,  Obamiatrf ,  and  ITatnral  Fhlloaoplijr. 

RICHARD  HENRT  LEE,  A.  M^ 

FrolSisflor  of  BcUts  Ziettrta  and  FoUtioal  Boonomr. 

Rev.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  A.  M^ 

ProCisaor  of  Anolant  and  Modem  Ziangvafts. 

ROBERT  MILLI6AN,  A.  M^ 

FVofiMaor  of  BngUah  Lltaratnrt. 

JOHN  L.  GOW,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Monicipal  Ziaw. 

JAMES  KING,  M.  D^ 

PNiMMref  SnftoM,  Aaatomr  and  FhriMocf 

JOHN  H.  CRAIG, 

T«tor. 
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WASHINGTON   COLLEGE. 


UNDER  GRADUATES. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


Andrew  BaiT» 
George  Baird,  Jr. 
James  G.  Blaine^ 
Josiah  C.  Cooper, 
George  D.  Curtis, 
Thomas  Creighton, 
R.  C.  Colmery, 
Cephas  Dodd, 
Hugh  W.  Forbes, 
Alexander  M.  Gow, 
John  C.  Harvey, 
John  H.  Hampton, 
R.  Campbell  Hplliday, 
John  G.  Jacob, 
BichardH.  Lee, 
John  y ,  Le  Moyne, 
La  Fi^yette  Markle, 
G.M*MiUer, 
J.  R,  Moore, 
WiUiam  S.  Moore, 
Robert  J.  Munce, 
M.  P,  Morrison, 
Edward  B.  Neelj, 
Willum  M*  Qrr, 
Samiiel  Foww, 
Wnit  H.  M.  Pusey, 
T.  Wilson  Porter, 
Boston  Quail, 


*i «.  -n^i-- 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 
West  Brownsville,  Pa. 
Maple  Creek,  Pa. 
Grave  Creek,  Va. 
Washington  County,  O. 
HayesvUle,  Ohio. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Dalton,  Wayne  County,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Brooke  Coqnty,  Va. 
Allegheny  City. 
Marshall  County,  Va. 
Wellsburg,  Va. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
MUl  Grove,  Pa. 
West  Newton,  Pa. 
Wellsville,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Washington,  County,  fa. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Washington  City,  p.  C- 
Woostcr,  Ohio. 
Elizabethtown,  P%. 
East  Bethlehem,  f^ 
Merritstown,  Pa. 
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John  A*  Rankin, 
S.  R  Skiles, 
James  H.  Smith, 
John  H*  Storer, 
Alexander  Wilson, 


Washington,  Pa. 
Ligonier  Valley,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa* 
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:: 


' 


!  Andrew  Todd  Baird, 

j  Lewis  S.  Blachly, 

I  Edward  C.  Bunker, 

I  J.  Black, 

I  Samuel  L.  Campbell, 
James  M.  Clark, 

I  J.  S.  Colmery, 
James  £.  Cooke, 
J.  H.  Craig, 

^  John  D.  Crdgh, 
James  C.  Dill, 
Elias  F.  Dodd, 

I  David  Edmiston, 
Norman  D*  Fenton, 
Wm.  At  Fleming, 
James  Forsythe, 
James  H.  Forsyth, 
W.  B.  Kennedy, 
Bolivar  G.  Krepps, 
William  R.  King, 
E.  H.  Leavitt, 
Joseph  N.  Laughry, 
John  S.  Marquis, 
J.  W.  MXIusky, 
D,  F.  M'Farland, 
Hugh  D.  M'Cann, 
Oeorgo  K.  Ormond, 
T  c        1.  Scaright, 


Washington,  Pa. 

Dane  County,  Wisconsin. 

Kingwood,  Va. 

Stewartsvillc,  West'd.  Co,,  Pa. 

Uniontown,  Psu 

Candor,  Pa, 

Hayesville,  Ohio. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Fayette  County,  Pa. 

Armagh,  Pa. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Logan  County,  Ohio. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacksonville,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Finleyville,  Wash.  Co.,  Pa. 

Brownsville,  Pa. 

Bedford,  Pa. 

Steubenville,  Oliio. 

Blairsville,  Pa. 

Cross  Creek,  Pa. 

Home,  Indiana  County,  Pa. 

Cross  Creek  Village,  Pa. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Armstrong  County,  Pa. 
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John  C.  Spencer. 
J.  Monroe  Shafier, 
Jacob  F.  Slagle, 
Jorden  Stewart, 
J.  B.  Stewart, 
William  B.  Telfair, 
Jonathan  Wotring, 
William  Toung, 


Parkersburg,  Va. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Library,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  Pa. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS, 


I  James  H.  Andrew, 
Andrew  J.  Allen, 
Frederick  S.  Barlow, 
John  F^  Bc^d, 
John  J.  Bruce, 
B.  S.  Campbell, 
Hawkins  Dawson, 
W.  H.  Fife, 
Joseph  S.  Hervey, 
J.  P.  Homish, 
John  Cf  Jock, 
J.  W.  Martin, 
B.  K.  Miller, 
W.  N.  Miller, 
Andrew  P,  Morrison, 
John  H.  Nash, 
Robert  P.  Officer, 
Andrew  A*  Rodgers, 
Hugh  0.  Rosborough, 
L.  A.  Shaw, 
J.  S.  Stewart, 
Wm.  Stewart, 
James  B.  Whitten^ 


L 


Xenia,  Ohio. 
Warren  County,  Illinois. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Bakerstown,  Pa. 
Frostburg,  Md. 
Burgettstown,  Pa. 
Glasgow,  Beaver  County,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Brooke  County,  Va. 
Greensburgh,  Pa. 
Berlin,  Iowa  Territory. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  Ter. 
Murrysville,  West'd  Co.,  Pa. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Warren  County,  111. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Warren  County,  111. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  lU. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

yGo^gk 
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FR£8HM£N  CLASS. 


I  C7ni8  G.  Braddock, 

\  James  Coe, 

j  Allen  K.  Eberhart, 
M'Kinlcy  W.  Hervey, 
J.  H.  Hopkins, 
John  BL  Morrow, 
A.  £.  M'Connell, 
James  M'Connell, 
George  B.  Newell, 
Orlando  Poindcxter, 
Andrew  Ritchie, 
Lewis  Williams, 


Greene  County,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa* 
Bellvemon,  Pa. 
Triadelphia,  Ya. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Dalton,  Wayne  County,  0. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Cross  Creek,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
West  Middletown,  Pa. 
Frostburg,  Md. 
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SELECT  STUDIES- 


Andrew  Biggs, 
L.  W.  Blachley, 
Rev.  Samuel  K.  Brobst 
Alexander  Davis, 
Philip  D.  Fisher, 
Andros  Guille, 
George  S.  Holmes, 
J.  B.  Hook, 
John  Hukill, 
George  B.  Hudson, 
Andrew  Irons, 
William  Linn, 
J.  C.  Messenger, 
J.  Henry  M'Kee, 
G.  W.  MiUer, 
Josiah  A.  Ramsay, 
Aaron  Sides, 
I  John  E.  Stockdale, 
Charles  J.  Stouflfer, 
R.  K.  Wilson, 


Greenup  County,  Ky. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Greenup  County,  Ky. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Economy,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
^  Grantsville,  Md. 
Washingtion  CcSmty,  Fa. 
West  Newton,  Pa. 
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;  A.  Williama^ 
£•  S.  Uanna^ 


Washington  County,  Pa. 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 


PREPARATORY  AND  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENTS. 


j  Willlttm  fioon, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

j  David  G.  Bradford^ 

Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Freeman  Bradj^ 

Washington,  Pa. 

John  Brice. 

Washington,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Black, 

Fulton,  Pa. 

John  T.  Boyl^, 

Pinksville,  Claridh  Cb.,  Vdi 

D.  W.  Braden, 

Hillsborough,  Pa. 

John  H.  Bebout, 

Amity,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Byrns, 

New  Lisbon,  0. 

Joseph  Buky, 

West  Liberty,  Va. 

Silas  Clark, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

W.  Crawford, 

Washington,  Pa. 

John  A.  Cai^f, 

Independence,  Paw 

Lemuel  Cooper, 

Washington  CountJ^,  P^ 

Samuel  Doak, 

Washington,  Pa. 

George  M.  Endly^ 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

David  Eckert, 

Washington,  Pa; 

John  Ewing, 

Washington,  Pa. 

James  F.  Fife, 

Washington,  Ttu 

Thomas  Fergus^ 

Washington  County,  Fa. 

Jonathan  B.  Fortiey, 

West  Liberty,  Va. 

James  Gabby, 

Washington  County,  Pa^ 

Wm.  GrindstaflT, 

Triadelphia,  Va. 

Wm.  M.  Gibson, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Robert  Hazlett, 

Washington,  Pa< 

John  D.  Henderson^ 

44                      44 

Wm.  Hutchinson^ 

44                      M 

Wm.  Hafit«5r, 

44                      «< 

'  James  W.  Huiyphrejr, 

0             44                      44 

Wm.  Jamison, 

West  Middletown,  Pa. 

Joshua  Jackman, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Tiawrence  Judson, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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WiUiam  Hartley, 

Bedford,  Pa- 

John  Kelly, 

Wheeling,  Vn. 

LndwellLee, 

Washington,  Pa. 

WiUiam  B.  Logan, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

John  H.  Long, 

Shippenrille,  Clarion  Co ,  Pa. 

John  Lockhart, 

Washington,  Pa. 

James  N.  MUlikin, 

TenMUe,Pa. 

James  S.  Mount, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Jerome  P.  Marsh, 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

£•  R*  F*  Morgan, 

West  Liberty,  Va. 

W.  M'Lanahan, 

Bedford,  Pa. 

John  M'Kennan, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Thomas  T.  M'Kennan, 

Elixabeflitown,Va.' 

William  Orr, 

Cumberiand  County,  Pa. 

Robert  W.Playford, 

BrownsYille,  Pa. 

William  F.  Porter, 

Maple  Creek,  Pa. 

Alexander  Reed, 

Washington  County,  Pa, 

Hiomas  B.  Reed, 

M                           U               it 

John  Redmond, 

ti                    u           u 

Joshua  Ramsey, 

M                           M               ^ 

Jsaac  y .  Riddle, 

M                           4€              U 

John  G.  Ruple, 

Washington,  Pa. 

John  Sample, 

M                      U 

W.  P.  Shippen, 

Shippensburg,  Pa. 

Uriah  A.  Spencer, 

Montgomery  County,  Md. 

W.  W.  Smith, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Robert  Stewart, 

Blair  County,  Pa. 

Robert  Strean, 

Washington  County^  Pa. 

E.  R.  Thurman, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  C.  Wilson, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Aknnder  Wishart, 

U                     ti 

Thomas  Yankirk, 

tt             tt 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT. 

Latin  Grammar  (Ross)  and  Historia  Sacra; 

Viri  Romse; 

Caesar's  Commentaries; 

Virgil  and  Ssdlust; 

Greek  Grammar  and  Greek  Testament; 

Grsca  Minora,  begun. 

•  FRESH  MAN    CLASS. 

FiEST    Sessioit. — ^Virgil,  continued ;  Horace,  commenced; 
Graeca  Minora,  finished; 
Grseca  Mtyora,  commenced,  viz :  Xenoph- 

on's  Cyropedia; 
English  Grammar,  revised; 
Declamation. 
Second  Session — ^Horace,  continued,  viz  :  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis, and  Herodotus ; 
Roman  Antiquities,  (Adams;) 
Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  revised; 
Declamation. 

SOPHOMORE    CLASS. 

First    Session. — ^Horace's  Epistles; 

Gr^Bca  Msyora,  continued,  viz :  Xenophon*s 

Anabasis,  and  Lysias; 
History,  (Lardner;) 
Composition  and  Declamation; 
,  Aritlimetic,  revised. 
Seco9p  SE9Sioir--*Cicero  de  Oratore; 

Grseca  Mijora,  continued,  viz :  Orations  of 
Demostlienes,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia 
and  Aristotle's  Rhetoric ; 
History,  (Lardner,)  finished; 
Grecian  Antiquities,  (Cleveland ;) 
Algebra,  (Clark  and  Bridge;)   ,^^ 
Comnosition  and  Declamation.^ 
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JUNIOR    CLASS. 

FiBST    Sessioit. — (Jcometry,  (Legendre;) 
Rhetoric,  (Blair;) 
Cicero  de  Officiis,  de  Sencctute  and  de  Am- 

icitia; 
Grseca  Miyoi*^  continued,  viz :    Homcr*s 

Odyssey; 
Composition  and  Declamation* 
•Second  Session — ^Algebra  and  Geometry,  completed ; 
Application  of  Algebra  to  Greometry; 
Surveying,    (Gummere,)  theoretical   and 

practical ; 
Trigonometry;  Conic  Sections; 
Calculus,  optional ; 

Natural  Theology,  (Paley ;)  | 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 

Religion. 
Natural  History,  (Smellie;)  | 

Geology;  | 

Tacitus;  Mensuration;  } 

Grseca  M^jora,  continued,  viz :   HomeKs  j 

Odyssey,  completed ;  { 

Composition  and  Declamation.  \ 

SENIORCLASS.  | 

First    Session. — ^Natural  Philosophy,  (Olmsted ;)  ' 

Astronomy,  (Olmsted ;) 

Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  (Schmuck-  ■ 
er;) 

Political  Economy,  (Wayland;)  | 

Logic,  (Hedge;)  Tacitus,  finished ; 

Gr»ca  Migora,  continued,  viz:   Medea  of 
Euripides ; 

Greek  Testament,  on  the  Sabbath ; 

Composition  and  Declamation. 
Second  Session— -Chemistry,  (Johnson's  Turner;) 

Moral  Philosopliy,  (Wayland ;) 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  (Alexander;) 

Geology  and  Mineralogy ;  Law  of  Nations ; 

Constitutional  Law  of  ttie  United  States; 

Horace's  Art  of  Poctry^^,^^,,^^oogie 
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Greek  Testament^  on  tiie  SabbaA; 

Gmeral  review  of  the  whole  College  coarse. 

In  ftdditum  to  the  above,  Civil  Engineering,  the  Hebrew  and 

Gennan  languages,  though  not  a  part  of  the  rqpilar  Collq;e 

course,  are  tangbt  when  required,  witliou^y  additional  expense. 

It  is  important  that  Stadents,  who  are  preparing  to  enter  any 
of  the  CoUq^  classes,  should  pay  attention  to  the  Cauruqf  Stu- 
diet,  and  be  prepared  on  those  branches  that  precede  the  studies 
of  the  class  which  they  may  wish  to  enter,  as  they  are  previous- 
ly examined  on  those  branches.  Toung  men  often  come  pre- 
pared on  parts  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  studies,  and  have  ne- 
glecled  some  of  the  Sophomore  and^Freshman  studies. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


Tht  foUowinff  Ust  •xhlUts  a  cmmtaI  rltw  at  th«  Oovm  of  UtmAj,  witk  tkt  T«xt 

Book  aoodt 

Beading;  Penmanship; 

Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  tlie  use  of  the 

Globes; 
History  of  the  United  States,  (Frost;) 
Outlines  of  Universal  History,  (Lardner;) 
English  Grammar,  (Brown ;) 
Logic,  (Hedge  and  Whateley ;) 
Bhetoric,  (Blair  and  Whateley ;) 
I  Composition  and  Declamation , 

Arithmetic,  (Davies  and  Smith ;) 
A]gd>ra,  (Clark  and  Bridge ;) 
Geometry,  (Davies'  Legendre ;) 
Mensuration,  (Davies  and  BonnycasUe ;) 
Surveying,  (Grummere,)  theoretical  and  practical ; 
Book-Keeping,  (Harris;) 
Political  and  Moral  Class-Book,  (Sullivan;) 
Natmral  Philosophy,  (Olmsted,  abridged ;) 
Astronomy,  (Olmsted,  abridged ;) 
Keith  on  the  Globes ; 
Chemistry,  (Johnson.) 


w 
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I  tliorough  English  Education.  Toung  men,  therefore,  who  de- 
sire to  qualify  themselves  for  business,  or  for  entering  any  of 
the  Collego  classes,  have  every  advantage  for  acquiring  the  el- 
ements of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  as  well  as  the  Gram- 
mar, Logic  and  Rhetoric  of  the  English  Language.  It  may  be 
[iroper,  also,  to  state,  that  the  Students  in  the  English  Depart- 
ment will  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Lectures,  Recita- 
tions and  Experimental  Demonstrations  of  any  of  the  other  de- 
partments, so  far  as  they  may  come  within  the  general  scope  and 
objects  of  tlic  English  course. 

With  r^ard  to  the  mode  of  insti*uction  adopted  in  all  the  de* 
partments  of  the  College,  tlie  Board  take  tliis  occasion  to  roi- 
nai'k,  that  it  is  designed  to  elicit  the  mental  resources  of  the 
Student  The  recitations  are  conducted  with  a  rigid  attention 
to  accuracy.  Morei*egard  is  paid  to  tlie  quality  than  the^imnr 
ft^2(  ot  the  recitations. 

The  Students  are  required  to  attend  every  morning  in  the 
Hall  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  Prayer,  accompanied, 
rrcqucntly,  with  religious  instruction  and  exhortation,  designed 
to  keep  before  their  minds  the  importance  of  their  personal  salr 
(ration,  with  their  responsibility  to  God  and  dependence  on  Him 
for  success,  usefulness  and  happiness.  On  tlie  Sabbath  they  are 
required  to  attend  on  public  worship,  with  tliat  Church  which  ^ 
their  parents  may  direct,  or  they  themselves  prefer.  There  is,  j 
Edso,  a  meeting  on  Sabbath  morning  for  Prayer,  and  reading  tlie  ; 
New  Testament  in  the  original  Gi'eek.  | 

Mental  discipline  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  as  a  primary  oh-  ] 
iect.  Strict  discipline  is  enforced,  and  diligence  and  industry,  | 
m  the  part  of  the  Students,  encouraged.  \ 

It  is  understood,  that  if  any  jierson  does  not  \vish  to  take  a  j 
full  course,  he  may  be  permitted  to  attach  himself  to  any  class,  \ 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  particular  branches.  | 

The  scheme  of  studies,  it  will  be  obsened,  is  such  as  to  place 
the  College  on  a  footing  with  the  most  respectable  Literary  In-  ; 
stitutions  of  the  East.  There  are  three  Libraries,  containing 
Eibout  3,000  volume^  connected  with  tlie  College.  Tliere  is,  al-  \ 
so,  a  Cabinet,  containing  numerous  specimens  of  Minerals,  Pet-  1 
nfactions.  Shells,  Coins,  Indian,  Eastern  and  African  Atitiquir  | 
ties,  and  a  variety  of  articles,  to  which  additions  are  constant-  ; 


^ 
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Chemical  Apparatus,  lifts  been  procured  lately,  as  auxiliary  to  | 
the  thorough  study  of  those  Sciences  to  which  they  relate. 

The  College  Buildings  consist  of  two  large  edifices,  one  of 
which  was  erected  within  a  few  years,  and  now  recently,  at  very 
considerable  expense,  has  been  much  enlarged  and  modified,  so 
as  to  improve,  greatly,  the  tasteful  q>pearance  of  the  exterior, 
whilst  it  affords  seven  additional  i^acious  rooms  for  the  various 
purposes  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  College.  In  the 
new  Edifice  two  large  Halls  and  acUoining  Library  Rooms  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Literary  Societies 
of  the  College.  The  Halls  are  finished  and  decorated  with  taste, 
and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  puiposes  to  which  they  are  de- 
voted ;  and  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  of  any  similar  associa- 
tions in  the  country. 

Two  Professorships  have  been  created  within  the  current  year, 
and  the  Professors,  John  L.  Gow,  Esq.  and  James  King,  M. 
D.,  have  i*egularly  delivered  Lectures.  The  former  on  Muni- 
cipal Law — ^the  latter  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Hy- 
giene. These  Lectures  are  especially  designed  for  the  higher 
classes  in  College,  but  may  be  attended  by  any  Student  who  de- 
sires it.    They  are  continued  throughout  each  Session,  alter- 

;  nately,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 

It  is  the  determination  of  the  Board,  that  the  various  depart- 
ments shall  be  kept  up.    The  respective  Chairs  are  well  filled, 

i«and  the  Trustees  flatter  themselves  that  few  Institutions  in  the 
country  offer  greater  facilities  for  the  acquisitian  of  a  thorough 
education,  than  Washington  College. 

The  stated  Vacations  are  during  April  and  October.  The 
;  Winter  Session  opens  on  the  first  Monday  of  November :— the 
Summer  Session,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May. 

Boarding  varies  in  price,  according  to  the  accommodations 
afforded.  It  may  be  had  in  Washmgton  as  cheap  as  at  any  place 
in  the  West — ^the  quality  being  the  same.  In  the  College  it  does 
not  exceed  Sl»50  per  week,  and  in  private  clubs  Students  may 
board  themselves  at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  week. 

Tuition,  H5  per  session.  English  Department,  SlO  50.— 
Tuition  always  paid  in  advance. 

Gentlemen  at  a  distance,  who  may  wish  more  particular  infor- 
maticm,  wiU  nlease  to  address  Rev.  DAVID  M'CONAUGHT, 
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D,  D^  President  of  the  College;  Rev.  DAVID  ELLIOTT, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  or  Dr.  IL  IL  REED,  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Board. 

WABHiireTOir,  the  seat  of  the  locatbn  of  Washington  College, 
»  situated  near  the  Western  border  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the 
National  Road;  easy  of  access  in  all  directions ;  and  in  point 
of  morals,  cheapness  of  Uving,  healthful  cUmate  and  situation, 
and  in  every  otiier  respect,  no  j^ace  is  more  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education. 

The  Commencement  will  take  place  this  Fall  on  Wednesday, 
29th  of  September.  The  annual  Address  to  the  Ai.UM]fi  Asso- 
ciation will  be  delivered  on  the  evening  preceding. 

That  of  the  Lite&ary  Societies  will  be  on  the  day  of 
Commencement,  by  JOSEPH  R.  CHANDLER,  Esq.,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia* 


ERRATriH: 

The  name  of  John  Keixey,  Wheeling,  Va.,  ought  to  be  in 
Freshman  Class,  instead  of  the  English  Department 
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BOARD  OF  TE0STEES. 


DAVID  ELLIOTT,  D.  D.,  PuBaiDBrr,  AHigheny  City. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  RITNBR,  Cmnb^tnd  County. 

Hon.  T.  M.  T.  MlU^fNAN,  Waihu^ton. 

F.  J.  LE  MOYNE,  M.  D.,  " 

Rev.  JOHN  ATCLUSKEY,  Washington  County. 

Rev.  C.  DOM),  «  « 

JOHN  H.  EWING,  Esa^  Wadungton. 

JAMES  BLAINE,  Ebo.,  "^ 

Rev.  WM.  C.  ANDKtSON,  ^ 

Hon.  JOHN  KfiNNEDY,  Carlisle. 

JOHN  L.  QOW,  Eki.,  WaAihgton. 

Rev.  WIIJJAM  ANNAN,  Pittsburgh. 

Rev.  JOHN  STOCKTON,  Ciom  Creek,  Pa. 

J.  H.  KUHNS,  Ebo:,  Greensburgh,  Fa. 

ALLAN  D.  CAMPBELL,  D.  D.,  AHegieny. 

R.  R.  reed,  M.  D.,  Washington  County. 

GEORGE  BA|RD,  Eaa.,  Wariiii^gtoii. 

Rev.  H.  G.  iOOMII^60,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

ALEX.  W.  ACRlBS0r4,  Ebo.,  SscBstAET,  Washington. 

JOHN  K.  WILSON,  Bk^,  Trbasitbek,  Washington. 
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FACULTY. 


Rev.  DAVID  M'CONAUGHEY,  D.  D., 

PREBIDENTy    AND   FROFBBBOiR    OF   MENTAL   A1«D   XOEAI.   SCDENOE^ 
I<rATUSAX  THEOLOGY,  4fC. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  ALRICH,  A.  M., 

PH0FEB80K  OF  XATHEICATICS,  CHSMIBTBY,  AND  NATURAL    FUILOaOPHT. 

RICHARD  HENRr  LEE,  A.  M., 

FR0FES80K  OF  BELLES  LBTTSB8  AND  POLITICAL  BCDNOXT. 

Rev.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY,  A.  M., 

PHOFEBBOK  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  LANOfTAGEB. 

ROBERT  MILLIGAN,  A.  M., 

PR0FB9B0R  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
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GRADUATES. 


IfAMU. 

PRopcnioN. 

KE8IDKNCK. 

1809. 

A.  Anderson,*  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

W.  Baird  *  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

A.  Blair  *  a.  m. 

M.  D. 

M.  Law,*  A.  M. 

M.  O. 
1810. 

Joseph  W.  Becket,  a.  m  * 

A.  L. 

Thos.  S.  Cunningham,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Mercer,  Pa. 

Hon.T.M.T.M'Kennan,A. 

H.       A.  L. 
1811. 

Washington,  Pa, 

John  Laird,*  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Jonaihan  Kearsley,  a.  m. 

COL.  V.  S.  A. 

Detroit,  Michigan, 

James  Steen,  a.  m. 

PROF. 

Maryland, 

Wm.  Clark,*  a.  m. 

M.  D. 

Henry  Purviance,*  a.  m. 

A.  L. 
1812. 

Hon.  N.  Ewing,  a.  w. 

prbs't  judge. 

.    UmorOown,  Pa, 

George  W.  Ewing,  a.  m. 

IlUnois, 

Samuel  Fee,*  a.  m. 

X.  o. 

1813. 

J.  L.  Bowman,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

J.  S.  Brady,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Hon.  Samuel  Stokely,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 
1814, 

SteubenvUle,  0. 

A.  0.  Patterson,  d.  d. 

M.  0. 

New  Lisbon. 

A.  W.  Pogue,*  A.  M. 

H.  O. 

W.  Rankin,  a.  x. 

M.  D. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Ewing,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Washington,  Pa, 

W.  Vanlear,*  a.  m. 

M.  D. 

J.  Espy,*  A.  M. 

M.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

A.  Gilleland,*  a,  m. 

A.  L. 

James  Johnson,  a.  m. 

N.  O. 

Mansfield,  O, 

D.  Vanmeter,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

John  Smith,* 
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PKOrBBnON. 

KR8IDBKCK. 

1815. 

Samuel  Fitzhugh,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

New  York. 

Clement  Finley,  a.  m. 

SUHO.  U.  8.  A. 

PL  Comfort. 

A.  Addison,*  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

JohnK.  Wilson,  A.  M. 

WaskmgUm,Pa. 

H.  Moore,  a.  m. 

WheeUng,  Va. 

W.  Reed,  A.  M. 

X.  6. 

CaicuttOjO. 

Joseph  M'Carrel,  d.  d. 

M.  G. 

Newburgy  N.  Y. 

F.  J.  Le  Mojrne,  a.  m. 

M.  D. 

Washingtony  Pa. 

Wm.Waugh,A.M. 

A.  L. 

(4                       tt 

W.  Moderwell,*  a.  m. 

M.  0. 

W.  D.  Snodgrass,  d.  d. 

M.  G. 

New  York  City. 

Isaac  Keller,  a.  m. 

M.  6. 

Iowa. 

J.  Pattison,  a.  m. 

M.  6. 

Ed.  S.  Ship,  A.  M. 

M.  G. 
1816. 

James  Spear,  a.  m. 

M.  D. 

Pittshtirghj  Pa. 

W.  Nesbit,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

John  Sweney,*  a.  m. 

James  Piper,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Uniontown^  Pa. 

Fred.  Smith,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Chambersburgy  Pa. 

James  W.  Poage,*  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

Samuel  £.  Hall,  a.  h. 

M.  n. 

GeUy^wg,  Pa. 

R.  M.  Laird,  A.  M. 

M.  0. 

W.  Rankin,  a.  m. 

H.  D. 

Sk^^pensburgy  Pa. 

H.  Cotton,*  A.  M. 

M.D. 

J.  Cozad,  A.  M. 

M.  G. 
1817. 

Indiana. 

J.  Williamson,  a.  m. 

X.  G. 

MiUanj  Pa. 

Hon.  Charles  Ogle,*  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Mays  Smith,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Acamdc,  Va. 

J.  Miller,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Samuel  S.  Neal,*  a.  m. 

X.  D. 

Jacob  Wolf,  A.  M. 

X.  G. 

Coesse,  Ind. 

H,  Vanlear,  a.  k. 

A.  L. 

1818. 

G.  W.  Harris,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

BarrUburgj  Pa. 

Thomas  A.  Duncan,*  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

John  M.  Laird,  a.  m; 

A.  L. 

. ,     J  ^ 

W.  Addison,  a.  m. 

X.  D. 

Putmurghj  Fd. 

Hon.  Charies  M.  Reed,  a.  x. 

A.  L. 

Erie,  Pa. 

B.  Clark  *  a.  m. 

X.D. 

W.  Q.  Beattie,*  a.  x. 
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mamh. 

KESIDDfOB. 

J.  W.  HaiHcins,  a.  m. 

K.  0. 

Carm^  HUnais^ 

J.  Lan^y,  a.  k. 

J.  W.  Clemens,  a.  m. 

WaskingUmj  Pm. 

X.  D. 

WheeUng,  Va, 

Somael  Barrington,  a.  x. 

8UBO.  U.  8.  If. 
1819. 

Joseph  S.  Christmas,*  a.  n. 

X.  G. 

Hemy  Starisbury,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Lancaster^  O. 

James  R.  Wells,  a.  x  . 

A.  L. 

A.  G,  Miller,  a.  m. 

pkbbV  JVVOE, 

loVDO. 

H.  Duncan,  a.  x. 

A.  L. 

LexingUmj  Ky. 

J.  S.  Homer,  a,  m. 

A.  L. 

Fauqtderj  Va. 

£d.  Simpson,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

PUuburghj  Pa. 

J.  T.  Smith,  A,  M. 

A.  L. 

W.  Heaton,*  a.  x. 

X.  D. 

F.  M^Farland,  n.  d. 

X.6. 

GreenmOej  Va. 

J.  S.  Garrett,*  a.  x. 

A.  L. 

189Q. 

Joseph  H.  Kuhns,  a.  x. 

A.  L. 

Green^mrgj  Pa. 

John  Stockton,  a.  x. 

X.  G. 

Cross  Creek,  Pa, 

Thomas  L.  AqdersQn,  a.  x. 

X.  G. 

Indiana. 

W.  Smith,  A.  X. 

J.  P.  PauU,*  A.  X. 

A.  L. 
1821. 

Hufl^  M.  Koontz,*  a.  x. 
J.  Workman,*  a.  x. 

X.  G. 

FROFBBBOK. 

G.  Ciates,  a.  x. 

X.6. 

Lomseitte,  Kff. 

D.  Colmery,*  a.  x. 

M.  G. 

Kobert  Mercer,  a.  x. 

X.  D. 

Indiana. 

H.  Holmes,*  a.  x. 

A.  C.  Jameson,  a.  x. 

W.  JamesoQ. 

1822. 

Samuel  MTarren,  a.  x. 

K.G. 

Congndtify  Pa. 

Hon.  Isaac  Leet,*  a.  x« 

A.  L. 

James  Smith,*  a.  k. 

X.  G. 

John  H.  Walker,  a.  x. 

A.  L. 

EricyVa. 

John  S»  Murdoch,*  a.  k. 

X.D. 

Joseph  Moore,*  a.  x. 

W.  R.  Bowman,*  a*  x. 

X.  0. 

Alexander  Wilson,  a.  x. 

182d< 

l\keelingy  Va. 

John  W.  Scott,  D,  D. 

x,o. 

Pf.  Fern.  A?.,  Cut, 
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NAMES. 

FROFESSION. 

RESIDENCE. 

H.  Tomlinson,*  a.  m^ 

A«  L. 

J.  W.  ]VrKennan,A.  M. 

M.  6. 

WhediAg,  Va. 

Hugh  Wallace,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

nUnois. 

T.  R.  Jennings,  a.  m. 

M.  D. 

Nashmllej  Tenn. 

R.  J.  M'Caig,  A.  M. 

X.  D. 

New  Lisbon,  0. 

W.  M'Connell,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

David  Barbour,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 
1824. 

MarieUa. 

W.  C.  Anderson,  a.  m. 

M.  6. 

WasMngUm,  Pa. 

R.  R.  Reed,  a.  m. 

M.  D. 

u               u 

W.  Wallace,  a.  m. 

H.  O. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

H.  Wallace,*  a.  m. 

M.  D. 

H.  Connelly,  a.  m. 

H.  0. 

New  York. 

J.  G.  Montgomery,  a.  m. 

A.  L« 

Pennsylvania. 

D.  M.  Barber,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

u 

Joseph  M.  Martin,  a.  m. 

M.  D. 
1825. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  a.  m. 

FOR.  MtN. 

Rio  Janeiro. 

W.  Gallagher,  a.  m. 

M.  D. 

Philadelphia. 

A.  Leonard,  Sr.,  a.  m. 

M.  6. 

Iowa. 

.W.  H.  M'Guffey,  d.  d. 

PROF.  M.  PHIL.  Virginia  Unif^efmty. 

W.  Hilton,  A.  M. 

M.  G. 

KOtannit^,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Henderson,  a.  m. 

M«D. 

NewmUe,  O. 

J.  C.  Mitchell,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

Eaton,  O. 

J.  Mittag,  A.  M. 

A.  L, 

Sotdh  Carolina. 

Charles  Stewart,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

R.  Cummins,* 

1826. 

F.  C.  Campbell,*  A.  M. 

A.  L. 

James  Anderson,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

West  IChtnOe,  O. 

D.  Hoge,  A.  m. 

A.  L. 

Florida. 

JohnM'Culloch,A.  M. 

M.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

T.  J.  M'Kaig,  A.  M. 

A.  L. 

Cumberland,  Md. .. 

Patterson  Officer,  a.  m. 

Indiana. 

J.  Jennings,*  a.  m. 

W.  D. 

Joseph  S.  Wj^e,  a.  m. 
Joseph  Smith?*  a.  m. 

H.  6. 

Apple  Creek,  0. 

John  S.  Blain,  a.  m. 

M.  6. 

Deerfield,  Va. 

B.  S.  Stewart,*  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

1827. 

John  Acheson,*  a.  3f. 

George  W.  Acheson,*  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Alexander  W.  Acheson,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Washington^  Pa. 
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KAMIfl. 

PKomsioir. 

RISIMHCS. 

D.  D.  Chesnut,*  a.  m. 

X.  0. 

D.  R.  Green,  ▲.  ■. 

John  Harris,  a.  m . 

A.  L. 

Georgia. 

W.  C.  Lawrence,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

MarymUey  O. 

James  Smith,  a.  m. 

X.  o. 

a 

John  N.  Smith,  a.  m. 

X.  D. 

Pariiy  Ky. 

W.  Thistle,  a.  m. 

X.<J>. 

Samuel  Colver,  a*  m. 

X.  D« 

J^4,  (jhr.  coi^  Pa. 

J.  C.  Hawkins,*  a.  m. 

W.  M'Kaig,  A,  M. 

A.  L. 

W.  D.Smith,  A.  M. 

X.  o. 
1828. 

New  Albany,  la. 

W.  Allison,*  A.  ai. 

A»  L. 

T.  M.  Che8nut,A.  M. 

H.  o. 

Ro$mlie,  la. 

T.  Humerickhou^e.  a.  m* 

A.  L. 

Co^uKioOjO. 

A.  M'Cflndless,  a.  x. 

lt.O. 

WoodtfiM^O 

John  H.  Miller,  Ai  m. 

Thomas  Cratty,*  a.  m. 

X.O. 

W.  M^Master,  a*  Jl 

New  Orleans 

S.  Moody,  A.  M. 

X«  O. 

182ft-^, 

Ohio, 

Not  in  operation^ 

1831. 

Samuel  D.  Callahan,  a.  M. 

X.  o» 
1832. 

Elkidn^Md. 

George  Gordon,  a.  m. 

X.O. 

FraaJ^yPa. 

Wm.  D.  McCartney,  a.  m. 

X.   04 

Hanover  J  O. 

Thomas  M^Gill,  Ai  x. 

X,04 

Mans/ield^O. 

F.  F.  Slaymaker, 

1833. 

Lancaelefy  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Boggs,  a.  m^ 

X.    04 

Marietta^  Pa. 

N.  M«  Crane,  a*  m. 

X.   04 

Mies,  to  India 

N.  A.  Guille,A.ii. 

A.  L. 

ZtmenHleyO. 

Alfred  Gilmore,  a.  Hi 

A.  L. 

ButUbjPa. 

James  M^Clean,  a.  x. 

Mk  O4 

Sandmky  CUy, 

William  M^Kennan,  A.  M. 

A.  L. 

WashingUm,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Ramsey,  a.  x. 

A;  L. 

9  PorUmauik,  0. 

Isaiah  Steen,  a.  x« 

A.  L. 

WelMMrg,  Va* 

James  A«  Sterling,* 

• 

James  Fleming,  a.  x^ 

X.  0. 

WeH  Umonj  ><l. 

William  M'Combs,  a.  li. 

X.  0. 

Cat^Md^O. 

Robert  Fulton,*  a.  x^ 
3 

31.  G* 
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NAJIB8. 

PROFESBION. 

RESIDKNCB, 

1834. 

William  Bradley,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

Mercershurgf  Pa. 

H.  Cunningham,  a.  m. 

M.  O. 

MechUnburg,  N.  C. 

Richard  Curran,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

William  Garret,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

William  Hamilton,  a.  m. 

MI8HI0NABY. 

i&itai 

John  Kerr,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

John  Neil,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

Mercer  county^  Pa, 

Samuel  Russel,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Bedford,  Pa. 

Robert  Woods,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

PitUhurgh,  Pa. 

Nichokfl  Murray,  a.  m. 

PROF.  IS  COL. 

Washington,  Pa, 

£.  S.  Graham,*  a.  k. 

M.  G. 

James  Boggs,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 
1835. 

Ohio. 

John  H«  Berryhiil,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Harrisbttrgy  Pa; 

W.  F.  Hawkins,  a.  m. 

rUYBICIAN, 

ConneUtille,  Pa. 

Levin  S.  Joynes,  a.  m. 

M.  D. 

Paliu^te,  Md. 

W.  T.  Joynes,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Petersburg,  Va, 

A.  St.  C.  Boyce,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

ChiUicothey  0. 

W.  B.  Fulweiler,* 

J.  J.  Hamilton,  a.  h. 

M.  G. 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

T.  C.  Lawrence, 

Natchez,  Miss. 

R.  J.  Lawrence, 

a          a 

J).  Mahon,  a.  m. 

N.  D. 

Fairfield,  Pa. 

E.  M'Kinney,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

Choctaw,  Missi 

J.  B.  M'Coy,»A.K. 

M.  O. 

J.  W.  Moody,  A.  M. 

M.  D. 

Greensburg,  Ind, 

James  Paul,  a.  m. 

A.  L. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

J.  M.  Smith,  A/  M. 

M.  G. 

Tarenhm,  Pa: 

John  M.  Smith,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

Warreh^  Pa^ 

J.  D.  Whittam,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

Keene,  0. 

John  B.  Anderson,  a.  m. 
James  J.  Brownson,  a.  m^ 
Andrew  Bruce,  a.  m. 
William  G.  Bell,  a.  h, 
W.  W.  Bonnlll,  a.  m. 
Alfred  Caldwell,  a.  Mw 
John  Caruthers,  a.  h. 
Richard  Craighead,  m.  m^ 
James  Dungan,  a«  m. 
J.  R.  Dundass,  Jt.  m. 
James  Dinsmore,  a.  m. 
Thomas  H.  Elliott,  a.  m. 
Samuel  Fulton,  a.  m. 


1836. 

PROFEBSOB,        New  Albany. 

M.  g.  Gettysburg,  Pa: 

M.  D.  Sperlmoreton,  Mdi 

M.  G.  BoonviUe,  Mo. 

M.  o.  Chamhersburg,  Pa, 

A.  L.  Wheeling,  Va. 

M.  G.  Mahoning^  Pa. 

M.  6.  MeadinUe,  Pa^ 

A.  L.  FranJ^oH,  Pa. 

M.  G.  Mingo j  Pa. 
PROF.  WAS.  cot.  Tennessee^ 

M.  D*  Allegheny  City,  Pa, 

M.  G^  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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John  Hattery.  a.  m. 
A.  M.  Hershejy  a.  m. 
R.  Happersdtt,  a.  x. 
Alexander  Jones,*  a.  m. 
A,  L.  Leonard,  a.  x. 
Oscar  F.  Moore,  a.  m. 
Matthew  IVTCall,  a.  m. 
J.  M'Clintock,  a.  m. 
Thomas  M.  Newell,  a.  m. 
VViiJiam  Pinkerton,  a.  m. 
John  M.  Reed,  a.  m. 
Samuel  M.  Templeton,  a.  m. 


James  Armstrong,  a.  m. 
William  Boner,  a.  m, 
John  M.  Parris,  a.  m. 
Oliver  O.  M'Clean,  a.  m. 
C.  V.  M'Kaig,  A.  M. 
James  C.  Moody,  a.  m. 
David  Robinson,  a,  m. 
Lewis  Roberts,  a.  m. 
John  A.  Wills,  a.  m. 
Robert  A.  Young,  a,  m. 


John  H.  Blancy,  a.  x. 
John  M.  Bonnell,  a.  m. 
Samuel  S.  Fulton,  a.  m. 
Matthew  B.  Grier,  a.  m. 
Gilbart  M.  Hair,  x.^m. 
Edmund  P.  Hale,  a.  m. 
John  B,  Henry,* 
Samuel  R.  Hammill,  a.  x. 
John  Marple,  a.  x. 
James  D.  Mason,  a.  x. 
Wylie  H.  Oldham,  a.  x. 
Alfred  Paull,  a.  x. 
Robert  C  Rankin,  a.  x. 
J.  G.  Ralston,  a.  x. 
James  E.  Stevenson,* 
David  R.  Templeton,* 
James  P.  Thomson,* 
Thomas  H.  Vance,*  a.  x. 


C.  H*  H  Beeson, 


X.  G. 
X.  6. 

X.  o. 

X.  G. 
A.  L, 

TEACHEB, 
X.  G. 
X.  O. 
X.  O, 

TEAC'HI», 
X.  O. 

1837, 

A.  L. 
X.O. 
X.  G. 
X.  G. 
X*  G. 
A.  L. 
X.  G. 
A.  U 
A.  L. 

1838. 
X.  o. 

M.  G. 
X.  G. 
M.  G. 
X.  G. 
PHYSICIAN, 

A.  L. 
A.  L. 
X.  G. 
A.  L. 
X.  G. 
A.  L. 
X.  6. 
M.  G. 

X.  G. 
X.  n. 

1811. 


FreeportjO, 
Hagerstown^  Mi, 
BaUimorey  Md. 

Iowa. 

BlairsmlU. 
CamtiehaeltownyPa^ 
CroM$  Creek,  Pa, 
Limngston,  Va, 
Lexington^  Ky. 
Ptnneeton,  Ky. 


New  LUhoHj  O. 
SistervUle, 
Fredericktown,  O. 
Diokifuon,  Pa, 
Candor  y  Pa, 
New  Albany,  Ind, 
Hookatown,  Pa, 
Wayneshurg^  Pa^ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Aceomacj  Va, 

* 
Iberia,  O, 
Grienjield,  Ga. 
TayhrMxtiUe,  Ky. 
Philadelphia, 
WelUburg,  Va. 
ClaywiUe,  Pa, 

Carlisle,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rural  Village,  Pa, 
Elizabeihtown,  Va, 
Captina,  O. 
fiercer,  Pa, 
Chester  county,  Pa. 


Washington  co..Pa^ 
Uniontoim,  Pa, 
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E.  B.  Dawson,  a*  m. 
Edwud  F,  Brooks,  a,  m. 
John  M.  Buafafield,  a.  h. 
J.  D.  Cunningham,  a.  m. 
Alexander  W.  Dinsmore,  a. 
Francis  F.  Fry, 
William  Montgomery,  a.  v. 
D.  W.  Patterson,  a.  m. 
Joseph  Sheets,  a.  m. 


James  B.  Blocksom,  a.  m. 
William  Colmery,  a.  m. 
Silas  Condit,  a.  m. 
Alexander  Cunningham,  a.  m. 
Oswald  B.  Finney,  a«  m. 
Thomas  M.  Finney,  a.  vl. 
Joseph  Gordon,  a.  m. 
Robert  H.  Lafierty,  a.  m. 
William  B.  Martin,  a.  m. 
Joseph  Means,  a.  m. 
David  M^Conaughhy,  a.  m. 
Robert  Milligan,  a«  k. 
Thomas  Officer,  a.  m. 

William  L,  Orr,  a.  m - . 

JohiT  E.  Shaffer,  a.  m. 
Christian  W.  Slagle,  a.  m. 
Andrew  M'Donald,  a,  m. 
John  A.  Smith,  a.  m. 
S.  M.  G.  Schmucker,  a.  m. 
Christopher  W.  Wolcott,  a.  ar. 


Absalom  Baird, 
Harvey  Clark,  a.  m. 
David  B.  C.  Cossitt, 
Sherrarri  Clemens,  a/  m. 
Cynis  Cummins,  a.  m. 
Louis  C.  H.  Finney,  a.  m. 
Samuel  Gaston,* 
William  P.  Harshie,  a.  v. 
Thomas  C.  Massey,  a.  x. 
Alexander  M'Carrel,  a.  m. 
Charles  C.  M'Culloh,  a.  m. 
G.  Wallace  M'Giffin, 
John  W.  Rankin,  a.  m. 
Reid  T.  Stewart,  a.  h 


A.  L. 

Unumtovm,  Pa. 

M.  6. 

A.  L. 

M.  6. 

M.       FBOFEBBOB, 

Richmond^  Ky, 

A.  L. 

Washington^  Pa. 

A.  L. 

Lancaster y  Pa. 

M.  D. 

Frosiburg,  Md, 

1840. 

A.  L. 

New  Lisbony  0, 

M.  G. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

M.  D. 

Mississippi. 

If.         M.  G. 

Crawford  co.^  Pa. 

M.  D. 

Accomac,  Va. 

M.  G. 

N.  Philadelphia,  0, 

M.  G. 

u                    u 

M.  6. 

Springfield,  lU. 

A.  L. 

WheeUng,  Va. 

A.  L. 

SteubenviUe,  O. 

A.  L. 

Gettysburg,  Pa, 

PROF.  IN  COL. 

Washington,  Pa. 

8TUD*T  THEO. 

Columbus,  O, 

^   ^  PHYSICIAN, 

Fairfield,  Iowa, 

^      M.D. 

Washington,  Pa. 

A.  L. 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 

A.  L. 

TSACHEB, 

Florence,  Pa. 

M.  0. 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

r.       A.  L. 

SteubenmUe,  O. 

1841. 

CADET, 

West  Point. 

A.  L. 

Washington  co.,Va- 

CADET, 

West  Point. 

A.  L. 

Wheeling,  Va. 

M.  0. 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

A.  L. 

Accomac,  Va. 

M.G^ 

Fairmount,  Fn. 

H.  G. 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

M .  O. 

Unity  county,  Pa. 

A.  L. 

Cumberland,  Md. 

ST.  AT  lAW, 

Washington,  Pa. 

A.  L. 

Wooster,  O. 

A.  L. 

Erie,  Pa. 
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NAMKl, 

noruBioN. 

REnDEXCK. 

Milo  Templeton, 

8T.Tn,W.T.SEM, 

AUeghenytoum,  Pa. 

William  J.  Wills,  A-  M. 

M.  D, 

Pittsburgh^  Pa. 

Isaac  L.  Wills  » 

Israel  W.  Ward, 

ST.  THEOLOGY, 

AJleghenytown,  Pa. 

Norton  M'Giffin, 

ST.  AT  I^W, 
1842. 

Washington^  Pa, 

Thomas  H.  Baird, 

ST.  AT  LAW, 

Pittsburgh. 

Caleb  Baldwin, 

((             u 

Washington,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Bombargcr, 

TEACHEB, 

Ohio. 

Joseph  S.  Braddock, 

ST.  THEO. 

W.  Th.  Seminary. 

A.  K.  Bell,  A.  M. 

M.  G. 

Holidaysburg,  Pa. 

William  Ewing, 

ST.  THEO. 

W.  T.  Seminary, 

J.  K.  Ewing, 

ST.  AT  LAW, 

Uniontown,  Pa, 

William  Grayson, 

u          a 

Washington,  Pa, 

George  Hart, 

u          a 

a                ii 

George  R  M'Combs, 

ST.  THEO. 

Texas. 

Littleton  Nock,  a.  m. 

ST.  AT  LAW, 

Accomac,  Va. 

David  D.  M'Bryar, 

TEACHER, 

Eric,  Pa. 

Thomas  M^Kennan, 

ST.  MEDICINE, 

Brownsville,  Pa. 

Franklin  Moore,  a.  m. 

M.  G. 

Allegheny  co.,  Pa. 

Josiah  M.  Pugh,  a.  m. 

PROF.  MATH. 

Jackson,  Miss, 

James  Rankin, 

ST.  THEO 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Joseph  A.  Reed, 

ST.  MEDICINE, 

Washington,  Pa. 

John  R.  Wilson, 

u          u 

u               u 

Joseph  R  Wolf, 

ST.  THEO. 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

D.  W.  French, 

((        u 

ii               a 

James  L.  Patterson, 

1843. 

W,  T.  Seminary. 

T.  B,  Dinsmore, 

ST.  THEO. 

T.  H.  Dinsmore, 

u      u 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

David  Elliott, 

a      a 

Ohio. 

Harrison  Ellioit, 

ST.  AT  LAW, 

Ohio. 

^       John  Hughes, 

Washington  co.,  Pa. 

Samuel  Jamison, 

Taylorstown,  Pa. 

O.  J.  King, 

ST.  THEO. 

John  Marquis, 

u      u 

Cross  Creek,  Pa^ 

O.  H.  Miller, 

u       u 

W.  T.  Seminary. 

Thomas  Moore, 

U         ii 

a               a 

John  Moore, 

ii      it 

Fairview,  Pa* 

John  M'Farland, 

ii      ii 

W.  T.  Seminary. 

Nathaniel  McDowell, 

ST.  THEO. 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Joseph  M'Coy, 

ST.  MEDICINP, 

W.  Alexander,  Pa, 

Nathaniel  J.  Pugh, 

ST.  AT  LAW, 

Mississippi. 

David  Reed, 

U              (( 

Washington,  Pa. 

Edgar  Woods, 

a          ii 

Wheeling,  Va, 
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NAMES. 

PROFESSION. 

RESIDENCE. 

1844. 

Benjamin  W.  Allen, 

TEACHER, 

Kingwood,  Va. 

Edward  L.  Bowers, 

ST.  AT  LAW, 

New  Orleans. 

William  Brinton, 

West  Chester,  Pa, 

William  J.  Brown, 

ST.  THEO. 

Virginia. 

John  T.  Brownlee, 

u       u 

Canonshurg. 

Marcellus  B.  llagans, 

ST.  AT  LAW, 

Kingxtood^  Va, 

William  F.  Hamilton, 

TEACHER, 

Ginger  Hill,  Pa. 

John  C.  Hupp, 

ST.  MEDICINE, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Fulton  A.  Hutchison, 

ST.  THEO. 

Canonsburg. 

Thomas  S.  Leason, 

a       a 

W.  T.  Seminary. 

A.  Addison  Marshel, 

ST.  MEDICINE, 

Brottnstillc,  Pa. 

William  C.  Mason, 

Cross  Creek,  Pa. 

Alexander  M'Coy, 

TEACHER, 

ManJ^eM,  0. 
W.  T.  Seminary. 

Andrew  M'Elwaine, 

ST.  THEO. 

Joseph  S.  Morrison, 

ST.  AT  LAW, 

Washington,  Pa. 

J.  Scott  Officer, 

TEACHER, 

Columbus,  O. 

James  Paull, 

ST.  MEDICINE, 

Wlieeling,  Va. 

KandaJl  Ross, 

ST.  THEO. 

Westmoreland,  Pa. 

David  C  Reed, 

U            44 

W.  T.  Seminary. 

William  T.  Smith, 

Blairsville,  Pa. 

James  M.  Stewart  * 

William  B.  Stewart, 

ST.  THEO. 

W.  T,  Seminary. 

John  S.  Vanvoorbis, 

ST.   MEDICINE, 

Monongahela  City. 

J.  H.  Wallace, 

Calcutta,  0. 

Israel  Weirlch, 

ST.  MEDICINE, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Oir  A,  L.  means  Attorney  at  Law;  M.  D.  Doctor  of  Medicine; 
M.  G.  Minister  of  the  Gospel;  St.  at  Law,  Student  at  Law;  St  Thco. 
Student  Theology,  &c. 

OCT  The  persons  to  whose  names  the  asterisk  (*)  is  affixed,  are 
(deceased^ 
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flBMIOR  GLASS. 
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XAMffi. 


RKSIDENCE. 


W.  Mitchell  Baird, 
J.  J.  BrowD, 
John  Y.  Calhoon, 
J.  W.  Chandler, 
James  Cummins, 
William  R.  ErskinC) 
Alexander  Fergus, 
Andrew  Hopkins, 
James  R.  Hughes, 
Alexander  M.  Jacob, 
Robert  Johnston, 
M.  E.  Johnston, 
John  B.  Krepps, 
J.  S.  B.  Kuntz, 
H.  Byers  Kuhni>, 
Spencer  H.  Lamb> 
Cnarles  Menager, 
G.  W.  Miller, 
Robert  M'Ginley, 
Robert  Niccolls, 
G.  H.  Oliver, 
W.  S.  Patterson, 
Lyman  W.  Potter, 
Byron  Porter, 
Nicholas  N.  Pumphrey^ 
William  Reed, 
J.  C.  Robinson, 
Edwin  H.  Stow, 
Albert  G.  Stringer, 
William  H.  Teropleton, 
R.  N.  Waterman, 
Jack  Twyford, 
Joseph  White, 
David  S.  Wilson, 


Seniors, 


Washington  f  Pa. 
Kingwood,  Va. 
Ihokstown,  Pa. 
West  JSTewton,  Pa. 
WheeKng,  Fa. 
West  Alexander,  Pa. 
Elizabeth,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
WellsvUle,  Ohio. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
WeUsville,  Ohio. 

Brownsville,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Greensburg,  Pa. 
Memphis,  Tenn^a. 
Gcdhpolis,  Ohio. 
ClaysmUe,  Pa. 
Westmoreland  county,  Pa. 
West  Newton,  Pa. 
Washington  county,  Ptt^ 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Si  ti 

Bridgewater,  Pa. 
WeUsburg,  Va. 
Calcutta,  Ohio. 
GaOipoHs,  Ohio. 
Beaver,  Pa. 
Parkersburg,  Va. 
Chester  county,  Pa. 
Blairsville,  Pa. 
Seaford,  Va. 
Washington  couniyrPa. 
Washington,  Pa. 

34 
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NAMES. 

RESIDKNCE. 

Marcus  Acheson, 

WashiTtgton,  Pa. 

Samuel  M.  ADdersoni 

Butler  county.  Pa. 

John  Arnold, 

Washington  cotmiy,  Pa. 

Faris  C.  Blayney, 

Ohio  county,  Va. 

John  E.  Carson,' 

Mt.  JacksoUf  Pa. 

Henry  Creaton, 

Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

Samuel  T.  Charlton^ 

JVew  Berlin,  Pa. 

George  Ewing, 

Washington,  Pa. 

James  P.  Fulton, 

Mononffahela  City,  Pa. 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio* 

W.  K.  Gaston, 

W.  J.  Glass, 

Beaver  county.  Pa. 

Wray  Grayson, 
W.  A.  Gittings, 

Washington,  Pa. 

ZanesvUle,  Ohio. 

Cephas  Gregg, 

Brownsville,  Pa. 

Lucian  A.  Hagans, 

BrandonviJle,  Va. 

Thomas  H.  L^an, 

Washington  county,  Pa. 

John  M'Millen, 

U                                    it 

R.  J.  Menager, 

GaUipolis,  Ohio. 

Andrew  Bascom  Mills, 

Philadelphia. 

G.  W.  Miller, 

Washington  county.  Pa. 

John  D.  M*Gill, 

Mercer,  Pa. 

James  N.  Murdoch, 

Parkersbwg,  Va. 

John  J.  Neel, 

Westmoreland  county,  Pa* 

John  Pollock, 

West  Alexander,  Pa 

C.  D.  Rankin, 

Mercer,  Pa. 

James  H.  Reed, 

Calcutta,  Ohio. 

John  C.  Reid, 

Erie,  Pa. 

John  Sanns, 

GallipoHs,  Ohio, 

Simon  Snyder, 

JSTewvUle,  Pa. 

B.  Stewart, 

Mercer,  Pa. 

A.  S.  Thomas, 

BlairsviUe,  Pa. 

Oliphant  M.  Todd, 

Monongahela  City,  Pa* 

Thomas  S.  Walker, 

GaUipoKs,  Okio. 
Washington,  Pa. 

John  W.  Wishart, 

D.  E.  Wood, 

Pulaski  County,  la. 

James  E.  Work> 

Indiana  County,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Warren, 

Erie,  Pa. 

JUNI0B3B>            *> 

37 

SaPHOMORE  CLASS. 


Gcoi^e  Baird, 
Andrew  Barr, 


Washington,  Pa. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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NAJfEB. 

James  Blaine, 
Robert  Gilmore, 
Alexander  M.  6ow, 
John  H.  Hampton, 
John  6.  Jacob* 
S.  Adams  Lee, 
Richard  H.  Lee> 
John  Lemoyne, 
George  W.  Lyoni 
G.  M.  Miller, 
Lafayette  Markle, 
William  S.  Moore, 
Robert  T.  Mttnce» 
William  H.  Pusey, 
Huston  Quail, 
J.  A.  Rankin, 
S.  P.  Skiles, 
Lewis  Sutton, 
James  Trusdall, 
Alexander  Wilson, 
Sophomores,  - 


RBBIDENCE. 

fViuhinfrtonf  Pa. 
West  Akxander,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
PiUsburgh,  Pa. 
Wensburg,  Va. 
fVashingtoUf  Pa. 


BarleyvUlet  Pa. 
Westmoreland  county ,  Pa* 
Westmorelandf  Pa. 
Washington  county.  Pa. 


Washington,  Pd,, 
Westmoreland  tounty^  Pa. 
Elizabeth,  Pa. 
Fredericksburg^  O. 
Washington,  Pa. 


FB£8HMAN  CLAS& 


A.  T.  Baird, 
Samuel  L.  Campbell, 
James  0.  Clark, 
James  E.  Cook, 
John  B.  Crouch, 
James  H.  Forsythe, 
Marshall  H.  Hayes, 
John  E.  Hull.    ' 
William  R.  King, 
Thomas  B.  Searight^ 
J.  Monroe  Shaffer, 
John  C.  Spencer, 
Charles  J.  Stoufier, 
Jacob  F.  Slagle, 
Freshmah,     - 


Washington.  Pa* 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Candor,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Pigeon  Creek,  Pa* 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Washington.  Pa. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Bedford,  Pa. 
Brownsville,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Parkersburg,  Va. 
West  Newton,  Va. 
Washington^  Pa. 


14 


SiLEOIT  StUIHSS. 


Robert  Algeo, 
l?rancls  P.  Barlow, 
B 


Mount  Plcttsant,  Pa* 
Washington,  Pa* 
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NAMJS9. 


RBBIBENCE. 


Benjamin  L.  Chandler, 
Alexander  Cockyane, 
J.  W.  Church, 
John  Dare, 
John  Davifi, 
Cephas  Dodd, 
John  H.  Donnan, 
Charles  A.  Dravcr, 
Robert  M.  Fink, 
Alfred  Grim, 
David  Hardy, 
H.  Hoffman, 
William  Jewell, 
LaAVrcnce  Judson, 
W.  F.  Logan, 
A.  M'Anulty, 
W.  H.  Markle, 
Edward  J.  Morgan^ 
A.  Phillips, 
George  N.  Phillips, 
Henry  E.  Pogue, 
George  Pope, 
William  duail, 
Charles  Richardson/ 
Joseph  Richardson, 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Ruple/ 
Benjamin  F.  Recs, 
W.  B.  Waterman, 
Charles  W-  Woodward, 
George  L.  Van  Eman, 
David  Ramsey, 
William  H.  Moore,' 
Josiah  C.  Cooper, 
John  H.  Storer, 
Select, 


Fauquier  county^  Va. 

Grave  Creeks  Fa. 

Canjield,  Ohio* 

Upper  Canada* 

Sheffield,  Pa. 

Amity i  Pa. 

Washington  county 9  Pa. 

Allegheny  county^  Pa. 

Washington  eaunty.  Pa* 
it  <( 

Wayne  county f  Ohio. 
Frostburg,  Md. 
Trvmbvll  county,  Ohio. 
Washington  county i  Pa. 
Westmordand  county,  Pa. 
Blairsville,  Pa. 
Westmoreland  county.  Pa. 
Washington  county,  Pa. 
Paris,  Ky. 

Amanda,  Ky. 
Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
Washington  county.  Pa. 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Washington,  Pa. 
Washington  county.  Pa* 
Blairsville,  Pa. 
Maumee  City. 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Washington  county,  Ohio. 
Penns  valley,  Olao. 
Maple  Creek,  Ohio. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
36 


FBEPARATORT  AND  ENaUSH  DEPARTMENTS. 

Washington  county.  Pa. 

Sharps  burgh,  Ky. 
Washington,  Pa. 


Samuel  Ackleson, 
John  Anderson,' 
A.  L.  Ashby,' 
Joseph  L.  Ashby, 
F'feaerick  S.  Barlow, 
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NAXRB* 


RBSn>E:«CE, 


George  W.  Bennett, 
Sidney  Bedford/ 
William  Best, 
John  Brice, 
Jacob  Brown, 
John  J.  Bruce, 
H.  B.  Bruce. 
John  G>burn, 
William  Crawford, 
John  Creigh, 
George  M.  Edgerton, 
Francis  Egan, 
John  £wing, 
George  M.  Endlej, 
Samuel  L.  Farley, 
Peter  Griffin, 
Aaron  Griffith, 
J.  T.  H.  Greebe, 
Samuel  Harper, 
J.  P.  Hornish, 
William  Hutchinson, 
Jeremiah  Huffi)rd, 
James  W.  Humphrey, 
James  M.  House, 
Ebenezer  Jolly, 
William  Jack  man, 
Joshua  Jackman, 
James  Johnston, 
William  Linn, 
John  N.  Lindley, 
B.  F.  Lindlev, 
Jerome  P.  Marsh, 
J.  M.  Martin, 
John  M'Kennan, 
Benjamin.  Mitchell, 
Debius  Morgan, 
Francis  M.  M'Claskey, 
Jacob  Moninger, 
Samuel  M'Grew, 
W.  C.  Oliver, 
W.  L.  Oliver, 
O.  Onnsby, 
James  Paull, 
Robert  Officer, 


fFashingtan  county.  Pa. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Washington,  Pa. 

Little  Crossings,  Md. 


WeOsvUle,  Ohio. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Fayette  county,  Pa. 
JS/etoport,  Ohio. 
Westmoreland  county.  Pa 
Washington,  Pa. 
J^ew  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Washington  county^  Pa. 


FinleyviUe,  Pa. 
Greensburg,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Washington  county,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 

u  t. 

Washington  county,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 
it  ti 

ConneBsville,  Pa. 
Washington  county.  Pa. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
Washington  county.  Pa. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Washington  county,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Washington  county,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
Washington  county.  Pa. 
West  Jvewton,  Pa. 
Pulaski,  Pa. 
Washington  county.  Pa. 
Pittsbttrgh,  Pa. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
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NAMEB. 

RKBIDENCE. 

George  M.  Reed, 

fVashivgUm,  Pa. 

Hugh  O.  Rosboroagh* 

Washington  coMMty,  Pa. 

John  G.  Ruple, 

WashivgUnif  Pa. 

Gardner  Scott, 

Brooke  county^  Va. 

W.  W.  Sharp, 

Amity,  Pa. 

Lucius  W.  Stockton, 

Uniontown^  Pa. 

Aaron  Sides, 

Allegheny,  Md. 

Hezekiah  Smith, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

William  W.  Smith, 

Washington,  Pa. 

J.  C.  P.  Smith, 

Cookstown,  Pa. 

David  S.  Stewart, 

i/niontaum.  Pa, 

Joseph  Spriggs, 
William  B.Tellfair, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Wilmington,  Ohio. 

John  C.  Wilson, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Robert  E.  Williams, 

Washington  county,  Pa, 

Robert  Strean, 

a                            it 

John  H.  Taylor, 

ConneUsviUe,  Pa. 

0.  W.  Miller, 

Brownsville,  Pa. 
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{Brown's;)  Logic,  (Hedge's  and  Whaleley's;)  Rhetoric,  (BiairV 
and  Whateley'i» ;)  Composition  and  Declamation;  Arithmetic,* 
(Da vies'  and  Smith's;)  Algebra,  (Clark's  and  Bridge's;)  Geome-- 
trj,  (Davies'  Legendre;)  Mensuration,  (Davies'  and  Bonny- 
castle's;)  Surveying,  (Gummere's,)  theoretical  and  practical; 
Book-Keeping,  (Harris^;)  Political  and  Moral  Class-Book,  (Sulli- 
van's;) Natural  Philosophy,  (01  msted*s  abridged;)  Astronomy^ 
(Olmsted's  abridged;)  Keith  on  the  Globes;  Chemistry,  (John- 
ston's.) 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  intended  to  em« 
brace  a  tharaugh  English  Education,  Young  men,  therefore, 
who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  business,  or  for  entering  any 
of  the  Collese  classes,  have  every  advantage  for  acquiring  the 
elements  of  rhilosopy  and  Mathenmtics,  as  well  as  the  Gram- 
mar, Logic  and  Rhetoric  of  the  English  Language.  It  may  be 
proper,  also,  to  state,  that  the  Students  in  the  English  Depart- 
ment will  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Lectures,  Recita- 
tions and  Experimental  Demonstrations  of  any  of  the  other 
departments,  so  far  as  they  may  cou.e  within  the  general  scope 
and  objects  of  the  English  course. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  College,  the  Board  take  this  occasion  to 
remark,  that  it  is  designed  to  elicit  the  mental  resources  of  the 
Student.  The  recitations  are  conducted  with  a  rigid  attention 
to  accuracy.  More  regard  is  paid  to  the  quality  than  the  quau' 
iiiy  of  the  recitations. 

Mental  discipline  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  as  a  primary  object. 
Strict  discipline  is  enforced,  and  diligence  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  Students,  encouraged. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  if  any  person  does  not  wish  to  take 
a  full  course,  he  may  be  permitted  to  attach  himself  to  any  class, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  particular  branches. 
.  The  scheme  of  studies,  it  will  be  observed,  is  such  as  to  place 
the  College  on  a  footing  with  the  most  respectable  Literary 
Institutions  of  the  East.  There  are  three  Libraries,  containing 
about  3,000  volumes,  connected  with  the  College.  There  is  also 
a  Cabinet,  containing  numerous  specimens  of  Minerals,  Shells, 
Coins,  Indian,  Eastern  and  African  Antiquities,  Petrifactions,  and 
a  variety  of  articles,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  making. 

The  Commencement  is  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember. Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  Commencement. 

The  Annual  Address  to  the  Alumni  Association  and  Literary 
Societies,  by  some  distinguished  literary  gentleman,  is  delivered 
the  day  previous  to  Commencement. 

The  College  Buildings  consist  of  two  large  edifices,  one  of 
which  has  been  recently  erected,  affording  accommodations  for 
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boarding  Students,  anJ  fof  the  recitation  of  the  several  cTasses: 
In  the  n«w  Edifice  two  large  Halb  and  adjoining  Library  Rooms 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Literary 
Societies  of  the  0>llege.  The  Halls  are  finished  and  decorated 
with  taste,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  devoted ;  and  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  of  any 
similar  associations  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  determination  of  the  Board,  that  the  various  depart* 
ments  shall  be  kept  up.  The  respective  Chairs  are  well  filled, 
and  the  Trustees  flatter  themselves  that  few  Institutions  ni  the 
country  ofief  greater  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough 
education,  th«in  Washington  College. 

The  stated  Vacations  al*e  during  April  and  October.  The 
Winter  Session  opens  on  the  first  Monday  of  November:  the 
Summer  Session,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May. 

Good  Boarding  can  be  had  in  the  town  and  vicinity  at  $\  25 
to  $1  75»  In  the  new  Boarding  Establishment^  in  the  College 
Buildings,  boarding  and  lodging  are  $1  50. 

Some  of  the  Students  board  themselves ;  the  expense  is  IVom 
50  to  62i  cents  per  week,  and  $5  per  session  for  room  rent.  In 
Clubs,  fVom  50  to  62i  cents  to  $1. 

Tuition>815perSe8sion%  Englbh  Department  $10  50.  Tuition 
always  paid  tn  advance. 

Gentlemen  at  a  distance)  who  may  wish  more  particular  infer* 
mation,  will  please  address  Rev.  David  M^Joicaughy,  D.  D., 
President  of  the  College ;  Rev.  David  Elliott,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  or  ALE^t.  W.  Achbsoic.  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  Board. 

Washih otoir,  the  seat  of  the  location  of  Washington  Collie, 
is  situated  near  the  Western  border  df  Pennsylvania,  upon  the 
National  Road ;  eas^  of  access  in  all  directions ;  and  in  point  of 
morals,  cheapness  of  living,  hesllthful  dlimate  and  situation,  and 
in  every  other  respect,  no  placd  is  mord  suitablti  for  the  purposes 
of  educationi 
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James  McClelland. 

James  Chapman. 

David  Kirkpatrick. 

James  L.  Gibson. 

James  Scott 

Wiilliam  Laughland. 
1810. 

Joseph  Wright 

David  Wilson* 

Thomas  G.  Morgan. 

David  Fulton. 

John  Armstrong. 

Joseph  Newell. 

Robert  White. 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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Samuel  Riddle.     . 
Chancy  Forward. 
Rencellar  Forward. 


James  Fraser. 
George  Calboun. 
Joseph  Kerr. 
William  Harper. 
William  Wallace. 

Boston  G.  Burgett 
James  Nicholson. 
John  Anderson. 
James  Harper. 
Thomas  M'Kee. 
Daniel  M'Intosh. 
Samuel  Cannon. 
Adam  Coon. 
John  Coulter. 
Robert  Cook. 
Dryden  Fozwood. 

John  Riddle. 
William  Price. 
James  Borland. 
Charles  Bent. 
William  Lucas. 


George  Buchanan. 
Valentine  B.  Graham. 
James  Bmnoti. 
Alexander  Campbell. 
John  C.  Windbiddle. 

John  Hays. 
Cyrus  Price. 


1811. 

David  Bradford. 
Robert  Macban, 
Archibald  Johnston. 

1812. 

John  Brown. 
Levi  Findley. 
Robert  Dunlap. 
Henry  Lake. 
John  Hunter. 

1813. 

John  Morrison. 
Samuel  Cowles. 
William  M'Millan. 
George  Hamilton. 
John  Stark. 
William  Wallace. 
James  Dunlap. 
William  Nesbit 
Robert  Marquis. 
John  Woods. 
Thomas  Clark. 

1815. 

John  Bent. 
George  Herriott 
Wmiam  Clark. 
Casper  F.  Brunott 

1816. 

Joseph  Clokey. 
Ebenezer  Monroe. 
John  Baker. 
Thomas  Nicholson. 

1817. 

Alpheus  Cowles. 


William  C.  Poe. 


Digitized 


by  Google 
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j  Owen  Price* 
;  James  Orr. 

James  Wilson* 

Homer  Ku*kpatrick« 

ilobert  M'Kissek. 

James  Brooks. 

Reir.  David  Carson. 


Samuel  White. 
James  White. 
Samuel  MarshalL 
Joseph  Trimble. 
Alexander  Williamson. 
Robert  Baird,  d.  d.^  New  York. 


1818. 


!  Joshua  Moore. 
I  Phillip  Kenshaw. 

Samuel  Evins. 

Waiiam  M'Clure. 

William  Smith,  d.  n^  ProC  *) 
Jeflferson  College,  Pa.     J 


John  Peebles. 
Lucian  T.  Seemster. 
Thomas  Williamson. 
Rev.  John  H.  Kennedy. 
M'Knight  Williamson. 
William  Finley. 


1819. 
Andrew  Davidson.  Isaac  Heaton. 

James  M'Carroll.  Isaac  Woods. 

J.  M'Kinney,  Alexandria,  Pa.  William  Fraser. 
Henry  Lowrie.  James  M*Cully. 

Adam  Gilleland.  David  M'Kinney,  d.  d.,  Hoi- 

Lewis  F.  W.  Andrews.  lidaysburg,  Pa. 

A.  M*Cready,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.  Josiah  M'Benner. 


} 


Jfriin  Fullinivider. 
Peter  FuUinivider. 
John  Pickerton. 
David  S.  Stevenson,  m.  d., 
Garland  B.  Shellady. 
William  Means. 
Alexander  Sharp. 
John  Hunter. 
Robert  Thompson. 
Nathan  Brockway. 

Wilson  Hughes. 

Boyd  Emery,  Wash.  Co.,  Pa. 

John  J.  Steel. 

Thomas  M'MiUan. 

John  Petkin. 

Beigamin  F.  Spilman. 


Henry  King. 
James  S.  Duncan. 
Joseph  Adams. 
James  Findley. 
Samuel  Findley. 
Granville  Edminstep. 
Hugh  Gallagher. 
Henry  Connelly. 
John  Hinman. 

1820. 

Alexand^  Cobran. 
Edmund  Roberts. 
John  M'Bean. 
Ira  H.  Taylor. 
James  R.  Johnston. 
Joseph  Claybough. 

DigJtiz.e<Ji?y-V^T.OQglC^ 
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Rev.  Samuel  Hinman. 
Boyd  Emery,  Sr.    . 
William  Murdock* 


John  G.  Smart 
Henry  M.PettiL 


1821. 
William  M'Kcnncy.  Thomas  Vincent. 

RcT.  W.  Bushnell,  Mcr.  Co.  Pa.  Joseph  Vincent 
James  Morrow.  James  Noui'se. 

Moses  Williamson.  -  William  Lowric. 

Greorge  Heartly.  John  J.  Frame. 

James  B.  Henderson.  James  C.  Hall. 

William  Stephenson.  Alexander  H.  Merchlin. 

Calvin  Maten. 


1822. 


John  Hutson. 

Jacob  Shrum.       * 

John  Donnell. 

William  J.  Frasei*. 

John  F.  Ewing. 

Rev.  Alexander  T.  M'Gill, 
D.  D.,  Prof.  W.  T.  Semi 
nary,  Alleglieny  City 

James  iCampbcll. 

James  Veech,  Esq.,  Pa. 


David  F.  Morgan. 

Wm.  J.  Gibson,  Williamsburg  1 


!:] 


Blair  County,  Pa. 
William  C.  Pollock. 
John  M'Cook,  Ohio. 
Beiyamin  F.  Nurse. 
Jacob  Kiddoo. 
William  Smith. 
John  W.Brown. 
William  Woods. 


; 


Rev.  D.  H.  Riddle,  d.  d.,  Pittsb.  Pierceson  E..  Hunter. 


John  Reynolds. 

James  Campbell. 
Thomas  Jones. 
Billions  Kirkland. 
John  Arthurs. 
William  Cunningham. 
Thomas  H.  Irby. 
Ebenezer  Findlay. 
J.  D.  Ray,  Moi^antown^  Va. 
John  Montgomery. 
William  Shaw. 
Jeremiah  Dailey. 
Marcus  C.  Grood. 
Tullius  Livingston. 


John  Cowdon. 
1823. 

James  E.  Patterson. 

James  P.  Ramsey. 

Charles  Lane. 

Jacob  Coon,  Esq.,  Pittsburg. 

David  E.  Harbough,  Esq.,  O. 

John  C.  Tidball: 

John  M'Arthurs. 

Alexander  Pattek-son. 

Thomas  Struthers. 

John  Riddle. 

Thos  Nickle^Belmont^  Ohio* 

Solomon  Neil. 

Digitized  by  VJOOglC 
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NAMES. 


1824. 


Hugh  Parks^  Belmont,  Ohio. 

Ebenezcr  M^Sherren* 

James  Alon. 

Guian  Morrison. 

James  Alexander,  Belmont,  0. 

William  Chapman. 

Samuel  M.  Howey. 

George  M'Kean. 

Robert  M'Cready. 

John  Monroe. 

James  Perry. 

Thomas  J.  S.  Smith. 

Adam  Torrence. 

James  Wallace. 

James  Watson. 


CIcon  Williams. 
RobertG.  Mhitc. 
Isaac  Bennett 
Alexander  Henry. 
John  F.  Cowan. 
Cornelius  H.  Mustard. 
John  Patton. 
William  Gray. 
Angus  M'Bcan. 
Alexander  M.  M'Junkin. 
Thomas  Plummcr. 
Azariah  Pryor. 
David  Sterritt. 
James  Whitehill. 


]  John  H.  Dickey. 
I  Bela  Allen. 
;  Robert  M.  Findley. 
:  Samuel  Johnston. 

Samuel  Cook. 
,  Rheuben  Frame. 
:  George  W.  Hanson. 
'  John  Hanna. 
i  James  A.  Lowric. 
I  Joseph  Reed. 
I  John  R.  Hutchinson. 
j  Alexander  Smith. 
[  James  G.  M'Intire. 
!  William  Curran. 
i  Rev.  Joel  Stoneroad,  Pa. 


1825. 

John  C.  Lowrie,  New  York. 
••  W'illiam  Riddle. 

David  M'Calcb,  Marjland. 

James  Rogers,  d.  d.,  Pittsburg. 

Wm.  Crawford,  Beaver  Co.  Pa. 

Charles  Van  Hock. 

Samuel  Richey. 

Joseph  Boyce. 

Ajax  Leslie. 

James  M'Jimsey. 

Anson  Pollock. 

John  H.  Shoenberger,  Pittsb^g. 

William  H.  Coile. 

George  W.  Veers. 


1826. 

GccMTge  ^oenberger.  Christopher  Sullivan. 

Joseph  J.  N.  Thornton.  Robert  Thompson. 

William  Findlay,  Pro«pcct,TPa.  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Adair,  Ohio. 

John  Fawcctt  Samuel  Kennedy. 

Joseph  Kerr.  John  V.  Herriott,  m.  p.,  Canb'g.  J 


JS 


IG 
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Robert  M.  Riddle. 
Wiiliam  Watson. 
James  Wilson* 
Samuel  Williamson. 
Loyal  Toung,  Butler,  Pa. 
Greorge  W.  Anderson. 
John  P.  Potts. 
Matthew  S.  Lowrie. 

James  P.  Woods. 

Hugh  Hannah. 

Robert  J.  Alexander. 

Alb^  G.  Boothe. 

Rev.  B.  Boyd,  Wash.  Co.,  Pa.  Jaiaes  J.  Coon. 

Horatio  N  Denizen.  John  Eagleson. 

William  Fife.  William  Eakins. 

Rev.  J.  Fleming,  Mifflin  Co.  Pa.Robert  Fulton. 

Alexander  6.  Hanson.  William  Marshall. 

Geo.  W.  Hays,  Waynesb'g.  Pa.  G»rin  A.  Martin. 


Rev.  SamL  Wilson,  Fay.  Co.  Pa. 

James  M'Cowan. 

John  W.  Johnston. 

LoU.  J.  Handy. 

James  S.  Bell. 

Robert  C.  Hammil. 

Samuel  Reed. 

Samuel  S.  Tait,  Mercer  Co.  Pa. 

1827. 

Alexander  F.  Huffman. 
Washington'  Baird. 
James  Caldwell,  Belmont,  O. 
John  Cloud. 


Samuel  Long. 
Daniel  Martin. 
James  Miller. 
David  Moore. 
John  M'Cklland. 
WUIiam  Reed. 
Perkins  Wallace. 
James  M.  Smillie. 

WUIiam  Aitkin. 
Andrew  Buchanan. 
Thomas  P.  Cochran. 
Marshal  B.  Hope. 


\ 


Rev.  John  M'Lane. 

Sloan  M'lntyrc. 

Egar  Murray. 

D.  J.  Thompson. 

James  Porter. 

Hon.  Sbepperd  Leffler,  Iowa. 

Andrew  Wallace. 

Joseph  Little. 

18£8. 
MitcheU  H.  MUler,  Wask  C'y . 
Charles  M'Bean. 
John  L.  Danwiddy. 
Bei\iamin  F.  Grass,  Pa. 


Joshua  Laughran,  Green  Co  Pa  Adam  J.  Beggs. 


Asakel  Prior. 

Andrew  Bower,  New  York. 
William  Lyman. 
Hamilton  Smith. 


R.  C.  Galbraith,  HoUids'grPa. 

David  X.  Junkin. 

George  MarshalL 

John  L.  Hoge. 

Pa4«i*  n.  Marat.  Digitized  by  Google 
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I  Hiram  N.  Lee.  Thomas  J.  Gass,  Pa. 

?  James  Potts.  John  Montgomery. 

;  Rev  J.  L.  Yallandigham,  Ky.   Samuel  S.  Montgomery. 

\  WiUiam  M.  Patton. 

j  1829. 

I  Greorge  Allison.  Andrew  H.  Hartubee. 

Simeon  Brown,  Ohio.  Robert  Buchanan. 

W.  T.  Irwin,  WestmM  Co.  Pa.  William  Gass,  Pa. 

I  John  P.  Fullerton.  John  Sheep, 

f  E.  J.  Lockwood,  Belmont,  0.  James  Davis. 

j  U.  W.  Wise,  Georgia.  Stephen  Baimes. 

I  Robert  S.  Holmes,  Pittsburg.  Samuel  Laughry. 

\  Thomas  P.  Grordan.  Samuel  T.  Chapman. 

]  James  Ralston.  Waslungton  McCartney,  Prf.") 
;  John  Cummins,  Indiana,  Pa.        Allegheny  College,  Pa.        J 

Matthew  Lard.  William  Bracken. 

Charles  F.  M*Coy.  AndV  Happer,  Wash.  Co.,  Pa. 

Joseph  S.  Wiley.  John  M.  Coon. 

G.  Johnston,  Wash.  Co.,  Pa.  Lewis  P.  Bush. 

Cahin  S.  Gilleland.  Thomas  Gait 

Rev.  R.  W.  Orr,  Prof.  Jef.  Col.  John  Mitchell. 

Charles  Notrcbe.  Andrew  J.  Patton. 

George  Gordon.  J.  H.  Patterson,  Belmont,  0. 

:  Alfred  Gilmore.  John  P.  Thompson. 
!  Samuel  R.  Fisher. 

1830. 

John  Smith.  J.  P.  Halloway,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

;  James  Patterson,  Belmont,  0.   Jas.  W.  Knott,  Blairsville,  Pa. 
I  John  M'Lane.  John  Donaldson,  Mansfield,  0. 

\  Bolten  Caldwell,  Belmont,  0.  Joseph  Gray. 
\  Alfred  Caldwell,  Belmont,  0.   N.  N.  Hurst,  WestmM  Co.,  Pa. 
:  James  M.  Galloway.  ^v  B  C  Critchlow,  Beaver,  Fa. 

'  John  Gray.  ^^,.     Alexander  S.  Cowden. 

\  R.  B.  Walker,  Butler,  Co.,  Pa.  James  M.  Brewer. 
I  J.  H.  Chambers,  West'd  Co.  Pa.  Robert  Cogley. 
I  T.  L.  Bigham,  Esq.  Pitts'g,  Pa  James  P.  Smart 
I  James  L.  Scott,  Cliester  Co.,  Pa.  Jos.  Templeton,  Wheeling,  Va. 
I  Alexander  Cummings.  William  S.  Wilson. 

I  William  Wood.  John  M'Mast^voQie 
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James  W.  Coulter.  John  P.  Dickey. 

Joseph  M'Kee.  Jesse  M.  Jamison,  Ind.  Co.  Pa. 

Joseph  M'Kasky.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy. 

1831. 
James  Rhey.  Dvid  Hull. 

John  M.  Hildebum.  Alfred  Byers. 

Samuel.  A.  M'Clane.  Jacob  Marshall. 

Greorge  Plumber,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  A.  J.  Core. 
David  Polk.  Samuel  Montgomery. 

William  Conner.  J.  T.  Cooper,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  M'Connell.  David  Graham. 

W.  Hutchinson,  Craw.  Co.  Pa.  John  Patterson,  N.  Lisbon,  0. 
William  Stewart,  Indiana,  Pa.  G.  S.  Yallandigham,  Esq.  1 
James  K.  Smith.  New  Lisbon,  Ohio.  J 

Lawrence  Strightv  Mer.Co.Pa.  Wm.  L.  Henderson,  Pa. 
S.  H.  Bratton,  Mif.  Co.,  Pa.     E.  R.  Gary,  N.  Alexandria,  Pa. 
Greorge  W.  Allen.  Joseph  Mar. 

T.  Grier,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  John  A.  Reynolds. 
Jas.  M'Farland,  AIL  Co.,  Pa.  Joseph  S.  TravellL 
Robert  Anderson. .  WilUam  Ramsey,  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  Grier,  All.  Co.,  Pa.      Alexander  Adair,  Ohio. 
J.  M.  Craig,  Westm'd  Co.,  Pa.  And.  Toung,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
David  Wagner. 

183S. 

Hiram  C.  Hughes.  Isaac  Newton. 

Thomas  Gilkerson.  William  Y.  Hamilton. 

David  Stoneroad,  m.  d.,  Plu     William  S.  Porter. 

James  Caldwell.  William  H.  Davis. 

W.  S.  Carothers,WesrdCoPa.  Peter  Augustus  Criger,  Phila. 

Cyrus  C.  Riggs.  Nathaniel  Smith. 

Samuel  Cooper,  Mifflin  Co.  Pa.  Wm.  G.  Barnett,  Wash.  Co.  Pa. 

Robert  F.  Law,  All.  Co.,  Pa.    Chas.  H.  Nourse,  Wash,  D.  C. 

Valentine  Pentier.  Zachariah  Yamell,  Wheel.  Ya. 

Evans  Power.  James  L.  M'Elhany. 

Joseph  Findiey.  James  Mar. 

Jas.  C.  Hawthorn,  Lancas.,  Pa.  W.  M.  Galbreath,Har{lCo.  Md. 

John  Bryan.  Willliam  M'Michael. 

J.  W.  Allen,  Wash.,  Co.,  Pa.     George  F.  Lindsey,  Philad'a. 

J.  Harper  Allen,  **    **      *«       WiUiam  H.  MXarrer,  Philad. 

,^OQie-^ 
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Greorge  Eldridge, 
Robert  Jackson^ 
Walter  M.  Lowrie, 
William  P.  Ireland* 
Thomas  Yates, 
i  Philo  Semple, 
John  Livingston. 
William  W.  Bonnell, 
John  W.  Copes. 

Charles  Baird, 
Uriah  F.  Cunningham* 
Henry  Kennon. 
Aaron  L.  Leonard, 
I  William  D.  Lawrence, 
J.  G.  McLean. 
Daniel  H.  A.  M'Lean. 
Jonathan  Robison, 
Stephen  R.  Riggs, 
James  A.  Stewart 
Joseph  Smith, 
Richard  Gaily, 
Joseph  Nurde, 
Samuel  Reed, 
David  H.  Agnew, 
William  S.  Lindsey, 
William  H.  Riley, 
Henry  F.  Bowen, 
John  y.  Harbough,  Esq., 
Charles  W.  Russell, 
Henry  W.  Chapline. 
Joseph  W.  Wilson, 
James  Logan. 
Samuel  H.  M'Candlass. 
Greorge  Gibbs, 
Harvey  Smith, 
Alfred  A.  Weed, 
John  Coon, 
Roderic  Moody, 
William  Gladden* 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Alexandria,  Pa. 
Washington  City,  D.  C. 


New  Castle,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1833. 

Ripley,  Ohio* 

Fairview,  Ohio. 
Franklin  County,  Ohio. 
Guernsey  County,  Ohio. 


Montgomery  County,  Pa* 
Ripley,  Ohio* 

Mercer  County,  Pa. 
Donegal,  Ireland. 
Washington  City,  D.  C* 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Maryland. 
Maryland. 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Sisterville,  Va. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 


Brunswick  County,  N.  C* 
Woostcr,  Ohio. 
Wheeling,  Virginia. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa* 
Ohio. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Fames  Larimorc^ 
tensey  J.  Steward, 
fames  V.  Steward, 
Horace  H.  Clark* 
rames  S.  Buchanon, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Prestley, 
[saac  S.  MXamant, 


3amuel  J.  Baird, 
William  H.  Gilbrcatli, 
fohn  Bonnell, 
rohn  Watson, 
Cephuir  Cook, 
Samuel  Templeton, 
lohn  M^Creery, 
Biram  Blackledge, 
Eleason  B.  Oi^, 
Fohn  J.  Findlay, 
William  H.  Scott, 
Tolm  R.  Franklin, 
John  R-  M'Fee, 
Hiram  S.  Williams, 
Phillip  D.  Boyd, 
AJexander  M'Neil, 
Charles  O.  Silliman, 
Tames  H.  Rankin, 
John  C.  Rankin, 
Daniel  Cox, 
Francis  J.  Steel, 
A.ndrew  Donaldson, 
Tames  C.  Miller, 

Samuel  S.  Blair, 
Greorge  W.Pumell, 
Toseph  S.  Orth, 
loseph  R.  Straughn, 
George  W.  Stinson, 
rhomas  M.  Willson^ 
James  W.  Clark, 


Ohio. 

New  Castle  County,  Delaware. 

New  Castle  County,  Delaware. 

Washington  County,  Pa- 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

1834. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Huntingdon  County,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Richland  County,  Ohio. 

Wheeling,  Virginia. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Mercer  County,  Pa. 

Maryland. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Maryland. 

Washington  County,  N.  York. 

Ohio. 

Bellefonte,  Pa, 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Port  Opposite,  Maryland, 
Richland  County,  Ohio. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 

1835. 

Indiana  County,  Pa. 
Maryland. 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Canton,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. 
Franklin  County,  Ohio. 
Woostcr,  Ohio. 
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E.P.Hale, 
Patrick  M'CuUough, 
Charles  F.JDiver, 
Joseph  P.  Hazlett^ 
John  Todd, 
A.  C.  M'Clelland, 
John  W/Duff, 
Thomas  J.  Hoover, 
James  Mason,  Esq., 
Beiyamin  G.  MThail, 
Robert  Ould, 
A.  J.  CuiBmins, 
Charles  P.  McMillan, 
Resolve  Critchfield, 
Moses  Blackburn, 
David  M'Cay, 
;  Samuel  L.  Coulter, 
;  John  Kendall  Gibson. 
j  8.  J.  Yamall, 
\  A.  C.  Strawn, 
\  F.  R.  Brunott, 
;  (jeorge  C.  Jones, 
\  James  Glasgow, 
I  West  Alexander, 
\  Samuel  Pettigrew, 
I  William  S.  Thompson, 


i  James  Pollock, 

j  Richard  H.  Gleeiv 

I  Sedin  Marvin, 

;  George  F.  Anderson, 

j  Isaac  E.  Bonkem, 
JohnBarr, 

!  William  Dickey, 

i  John  Dunn, 
Moses  J.  Harrison, 
William  R.  M'Cartney, 
George  C.  Naphys, 
William  A.  Passavant, 


Mason  County,  Virginia.         ' 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 

Beaver  County,  Pa.  ■ 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

WcvStmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Virginia. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

Petersburg,  Ohio. 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

Principal  Beaver  Acad.  Bca.  Pa. 

Wheeling,  Virginia. 

Perryopolis,  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Delawai-e^ 

Maryland. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ireland. 

Petersburg,  Virginia. 

1836. 

Ligonier  Valley,  Pa. 

Virginia. 

Canandaguia,  New  York. 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 

New  Jersey. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Washington  County,  Pa« 

Ohio. 

Virginia. 

Blairsville^  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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John  W.  Paxton, 

Wheeling,  Virginia. 

David  {lied. 

Pennsylvania. 

John  H.  Riitenbouse, 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Harry  H.  Thompson^ 

Wilmington,  Delaware.              \ 

Levi  Trexler, 

Pennsylvania. 

John  C.  White, 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Uriah  IL  Wilson, 

Salem,  Ohio. 

John  M.  Lowrie, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  Downing, 

Port  Gibson,  Mississippi. 

A.  Hannan. 

1 

Thomas  MXartney, 

Blairsville,  Pa. 

D.  S,  Hughes, 

New  Jersey. 

William  N.  Blocksom, 

Ohio. 

James  B.  Blocksom,  Esq., 

Canfield,  Ohio.                             | 

WUIiam  Caskey, 

Ohio.                                           1 

Peter  R  Cluff, 

Palmyra,  Mo. 

John  Edgar, 

Pennsylvania. 

Robert  E.  Ewing, 

New  Jersey. 

John  M.  Guiry, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Daniel  S.  Hatch, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  Martin, 

Virginia. 

George  Hannan, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ebenezer  M'Junkin, 

Pennsylvania.                                 i 

Norman  Miller, 

Vermont                                        \ 

William  Ottenger, 

Pennsylv^ia. 

John  Patrick, 

South  Carolina* 

Francis  Plummer, 

Ghio. 

William  llothrock. 

Mifflinton,  Pa. 

L.  F.  Slusser, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Franklin  Thompson, 

Pennsylvania^ 

James  Wells, 

Long  Island,  New  York. 

1837. 

Thomas  D.  Baird, 

Pennsylvania;                              j 

John  E.  Alexander, 

Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  A.  Bracken, 

Pennsylvania. 

John  Campbell, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

C.  R.  Fasset, 

Worcester  County,  Maryland. 

Edward  W.  Henry, 

Maryland. 

Joseph  C.  Hughes, 

Pennsylvania. 
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Joseph  IL  Letherman, 
Samuel  Marshal, 
David  H.  M'Connahy, 
A.  H«  Moore« 
Robert  Patterson, 
Darid  L.  Riley, 
William  M.  Robinson, 
Rev.  William  Spear, 
Alexander  Swaney, 
Parker  Jacob, 
C.  T.  Bradley, 
John  M.  Gurley, 
Robert  W.  Dougherty, 
^  James  C  Herron, 
William  Law, 
Amos  M.  Long, 
Isaiah  M'Junkin, 
Solomon  M'Nair, 
Henry  A.  Muhlenberg, 
James  D.  Pollock, 
James  S.  Rhey, 
Fitz  William  Sargent, 
Edward  Shippen, 
A.  H.  Todd, 

C.  L.  Yallandingham,  Esq., 
WilUam  W.  Wilson, 
Samuel  S.  Woods, 
George  E.  Austin, 
M.  J*  Richards. 
John  Walker, 

J.  Haines, 

J.  S.  Henderson, 

Rev.  Abraham  Anderson, 

John  Weaver,  M.  D., 

EL.  J.  fiarr, 

PhUander  Smith, 

Matthew  Taylor, 

Alexander  Story, 

S.  A.  Graham, 


Pennsylvania- 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa* 
Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Maryland. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ohio. 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Yicksburg,  Mississippi. 

Maryland. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

Butler  County,  Pa. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ligonier  Valley,  Pa. 

Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meadville,  Pa. 

Maryland. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

Maryland. 

Pennsylvania. 
1838. 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
St  Francisville,  La. 
Indiana,  Pa. 
Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 
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3 avid  M'Cay, 
[.  W.  Geary, 
I.  A.  Griffith, 
r.  M.  Crawford, 
lobert  Wilson, 
riiomas  Bracey, 
iVilliam  C.  Bovard, 
S.  Tiiompsoii  Baird, 
Fames  C.  Duncan, 
Samuel  Milliken, 
Fames  A.  Banks, 
rhomas  C.  Strong, 
a.  H.  Gurley, 
lames  M,  Miller, 
Henry  A.  White, 
r.  R.  Forward, 
liV^illiam  L.  Richai*ds, 
>f  athaniel  Hurst, 
E.  T.  Bayai-d, 
Fohn  S.  Hurst, 
Israel  Painter, 
indrew  3.  Ogle,  Esq., 
Fohn  M'P.  Sullivan, 

Fohn  Barr, 
(Villiam  Edgar, 
D.  W.  Baker, 
r.  B.  M'Bride, 
Elobert  Moore, 
Elobeii;  H-  Pollock, 
W.  S.  Lane, 
fohn  Hamilton, 
Moses  Arnott, 
M.  K.  Reed, 
Seorge  Earle, 
R.  E.  Fcddiman, 
Lloyd  Tilghman, 
Elobert  Sterling, 
D.  R.  Campbell, 


Lewistown,  Pa. 
United  States  Army,  Mexico. 
Pennsylvania. 
Marion,  Mo. 
Allegheny^County,  Pa. 
South  Carolina. 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Florence,  Pa. 
Lewistown,  Pa. 
•  Lewistown,  Pa, 
New  York. 

Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 
Vermont. 
Maryland. 
Pennsylvania. 
Sandwich  Islands. 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.      / 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Somerset,  Pa. 
Butler  County,  Pa. 

1839. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

Butler  County,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 

Washington  County,  N.  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Maryland. 

Maryland. 

Maryland. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 
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I  John  Gilchrist, 
John  Ramsey^ 
Charles  B.  Ditffield, 
Edward  J.  Martin^ 
James  Smith, 
John  Hazlett, 
John  K.  Bigham, 
William  R.  Bigham, 
Thomas  Bigham, 
Aaron  H.  Kerr, 
Cornelius  Byles, 
Jesse  Elder, 
Joshua  Elder, 
8.  W.  Gibson,  Esq^ 
William  Colman, 
J.  H.  Baird, 
J.  R.  Lowrie, 
John  A.  Law, 
Joseph  N.  Watson, 
K.  Wharton, 
J.  Sterling, 
S.  0.  Sloan, 
Fayette  Brown, 
E.  King  Wilson, 
P.  M.  Livingston, 


George  Vaneman, 
S.  L.  Redick, 
G.  S.  Crawford, 
John  liewis, 
Jno.  S.  H.  Yalandigham, 
William  T.  Wingate, 
B,  C.  Irwin, 
Samuel  Tonrence, 
William  R.  Newland^ 
O.IL  Miller, 
Nesbitt  M'Donald^ 
Joseph  Leffler, 
Thomas  R.  Steward, 


tfAMBS. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Snowhiil,  Md. 
Snowhiii,  Md. 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa« 
Pennsylvania. 
York  County,  Pa. 
York  County,  Pa. 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa*- 
Venango  County,  Pa. 
Indiana  County,  Pa. 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 
Canfield,  Ohio. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
New  York. 
Canonsburg,  Pa* 
Mifflin  County,  Pa» 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Maryland. 
Florence,  Pa. 

1840. 

Washington  County,  Pa* 
Armstrong  County,  Pa. 
Leechburg,  Pa. 
Indiana  County,  Pa. 
Esq.,  New  Lisbon.  Ohio* 

Cambridge,  Maryland. 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa* 
Westmoreliind  County,  Pa. 
Murrysviile,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa* 
Iowa* 
Cambridge,  Maryland. 
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amcs  W.  Riddle^ 
3.  F.  Bently, 
L  W.  Hendricks, 
r.  F.  Smith, 
L.  Z.  Mitchell, 
2.  J.  Martin, 
SVilliam  W.  Jackson, 
John  R.  Taylor, 
[lev.  Ralpli  Douglass, 
Shenand  Clemens, 
J.  H.M.  Peebles, 
William  C.  VanBibbler, 
George  W.  Clark, 
George  L.  M'Cook,  M.  D., 
John  J.  Hardin, 
William  H.  Andi-ews, 
Samuel  Collins, 
Zachariali  W.  Lintliecum, 
G.  B.  Stanton, 

Dc  Witt  C.  Jolniston, 
L.  B.  Morris, 
Samuel  Ross, 
William  Marks, 
Samuel  P.  Berry, 
M.  A.  Pollock, 
William  Rosburg, 
Isaac  A.  Walker, 
James  Glenn, 
John  Stewart, 
David  0.  Boal, 
William  Fife, 
Thomas  P.  Johnston^ 
P.  J.  Dunham, 
William  H.  Robison, 
S.  P.  Boleman, 
J.  W.  Riddle, 
Jacob  Winters, 
Warner  C  Stevenson, 


Dayton,  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Madison,  Indiana. 
Florida. 
Butler,  Pa. 
New  York. 
HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Wheeling,  Virginia. 
Wheeling,  Virginia. 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 
Maryland. 
Schcllsburg,  Pa. 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Shawnectown,  Illinois. 
Xenia,  Ohio. 
Xenia,  Ohio. 
Maryland. 
Mississippi. 
1841. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Allegheny  Countj',  Pa. 
W^ashington  i^ounty.  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Virginia. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Noblestown,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Boalsburg,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Salem,  Ohio. 
Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Canonsburg  Pa. 
Canonsbunr.  Pa.  ed  by  Google 
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William  R.  Cowden, 
J.  W.  Hawkins, 
T.  G.  Ashburn, 
John  Callahan, 
John  St  Clair, 
John  Rowe, 
R,  P.  Crawford, 


\  Wilson  Haslett, 
;  J.  D.  Sharon, 
•  Thomas  M'Caguc, 
;  J.  J.  Critchlow, 
,  James  E.  Marquis, 
\  John  D.  M^Nay, 
'  R.  S.  Elliott 
;  Sylvester  C.  Baker, 

Joseph  M.  Moore, 

Joseph  P.  Moore, 

Cyrus  L.  Pershing, 
\  Campbell  Sheridan, 
i  P.  Stryker  Tallmadge, 
:  J.  M.  H.  Gordon, 
^  John  D.  Davis, 
I  James  A.  SJiankland, 
<  Robert  A.  Whytc, 
]  John  R.  Miller, 
I  Andrew  Beveridge, 
\  Samuel  Irvin, 
I  Alexander  W.  Thompson, 
I  Josiah  Thompson, 
J  Joseph  R.  Wilson, 
\  G.  M.  Elliott, 

Ephraim  Ogden, 

Vincent  Cockins, 

James  Allison, 

George  W.  Zahnizer, 

R«  S*  Morton, 

G.  W.  ShaflTer, 

Robert  W«  King, 


Butler  County,  Pa. 

Braddock's  Fields. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Carroll  ton,  Ohio. 

Maine. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 


1842. 


Mifflin  County,  Pa. 
Juniata  County,  Pa. 
Ripley,  Ohio. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cross  Creek  Village,  Pa. 
Greene  County,  Pa. 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 
Opclousas,  Louisiana. 
Floi*cnce,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Ohio. 

Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 
Argyle,  New  Yoi'k. 
Washington  County,  N.  York. 
Washington  County,  N.  York. 
Washington  County,  N.  York. 
Centre  Countj',  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 
New  Jersey. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Bakerstown,  Pa. 
Mercer,  Pa. 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mictugan. 
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Robert  M.  Jones, 
James  L.  Rodgers, 
Joseph  S.  Pomcroy, 
James  B.  Allison, 
S.  Hume  Smith, 
John  Haft, 
John  T.  Crawford, 
Francis  A.  Steward, 
Baldwin  Moore, 
Thomas  H.  Beveridge, 
David  W.  Carson, 
S.  C.  Gray, 
John  Wilson, 
H,  Durant, 


James  C.  Campbell, 
William  Dougherty, 
Mead  D.  Satterfield, 
James  Leeper, 
John  J.  Lane, 
George'W.  Elder, 
Hugh  Sturgeon, 
Michael  Parkinson, 
WilUam  Pollock, 
John  R.  Sturgeon, 
James  Kelso, 
J.  P«  Hosack; 
James  H.  M'Bride, 
J.  C.  Telford, 
James  Thompson, 
James  Shaffer, 
Thomas  J.  Urie, 
William  Doyle, 
0.  H.  WUliams, 
Milton  S.  Latham, 
John  D.  M^Nutt, 
Theophilus  Thompson, 
William  G.  M'Elheny, 
J&mea  G.  Dicksoiu 


Huntingdon  County,  Pa* 
Connellsville,  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
York  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Cambridge,  Maryland. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Alabama. 
Union  County,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 


1843. 


Washington  County,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  Pa* 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 
York  County,  Pa. 
Centre  County,  Pa. 
Noblestown,  Pa. 
Beaffer  County,  Pa. 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Noblestown,  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  N.  York. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
St^benville,  Ohio. 
Mercer  County,  Pa. 
Tennessee. 

Washington  County,  Pa* 
Juniata  County^  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  Pa.     Google 
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1 

James  A.  Murphy^ 

York  County,  Pa. 

Thomas  W.  Porter, 

Fayette  County,  Pa. 

, 

George  Marquis, 

Kentucky. 

\ 
1 

A,  G.  Wallace, 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

1 

William  G.  Taylor, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Robert  Burgess, 

Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 

1 
1 

A.  S.  Baldwin, 

Harford  County,  Maryland 

f 
1 

James  C.  Fleming, 

Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

John  M.  Geary, 

Pittsburgl),  Pa. 

, 

Thomas  J.  Houston, 

Kittanning,  Pa. 

Alexander  B.  Maxwell, 

Butler  County,  Pa. 

J.  H-  Miller, 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Samuel  A.  Spear, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Thomas  C.  Moore, 

Oupelousas,  Louisiana. 

I 
( 

George  W.  Newmire, 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
1844. 

( 

George  D.  Archibald, 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

( 

Lewis  S.  Blachlcy, 

Ohio. 

' 

Matthew  Clark, 

Indiana  County,  Pa. 

' 

James  P.  Lytic, 

Ligonier,  Pa. 

1 

J.  H.  Wiley, 

Ligonier,  Pa. 

' 

D.  S.  M'Henry, 

Beaver  County,  Pa. 

,' 

J,  N.  M'Guffin, 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

I  ^ 

J.  Ross  Ramsey, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

John  Sample, 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

WiUiam  Sample, 

All^heny  County,  Pa. 

\ 

\ 

John  Shane, 

Jefferson  County,  Ohio. 

J.  R.  W.  Sloanc, 

Washington  County,  111. 

1 

Andrew  C.  Todd, 

Eden,  Illinois. 

Thomas  Stibbs, 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

^  I 

R,  M.  M'Cully, 

Tennessee. 

' 

B.  B.  Pickett^ 

Andover,  Ohio. 

: 

Isaac  Hays, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

;► 

Theodore  Thompson^ 

Juniata  County,  Pa. 

;' 

John  M'Ewen, 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

( 

SUas  Hazlett, 

Mifflin  County,  Pa. 

Richard  C.  Woods, 

Centre  Coun^,  Pa. 

John  Q.  Adams, 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Robert  Bell, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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Archibald  B.  Cooky 
Samuel  J,  Dorsey, 
Tolin  Harbison^ 
rames  W.  Logan, 
^^alter  L.  Lyons, 
riiomas  V.  Milligan, 
H.  C.  M'Farland, 
lohn  Harrison, 
[i*atus  Shields, 
Charles  B.  Smith, 
Fohn  B.  Strain, 
William  G,  Walker, 
Elyah  Van  Buskii'k, 
David  Gricr, 
[srapl  C,  Pershing, 

Laverty  Grier, 
W.  J.  Downing, 
Fames  M^MulIpn, 
inthony  Dravo, 
IVilliam  G.  Hprrison, 
rohn  M'Gill, 
Fohn  B.  Pennington, 
Franklin  Orr, 
rohn  W.  Walker, 
Bam.  B.  Wilson, 
5am.  Tom.  Wilson, 
[ohn  A.  Vance, 
lobert  Curiy, 
I.  Fleming  Wilson, 
William  C.  Bracken, 
3harle^  E.  Henderson, 
kVUIiam  L.  Baird, 
riiomas  R.  Gilmore, 
/Villiam  R.  Wiggins, 
rbomas  B.  Wilson, 
Phomas  B.  Harbison, 
S.  V.  Dean, 
David  M'Kee, 
[.  B.  Ripley, 


Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Washington  Count}',  Pa. 
Harrison  County,  Ohio. 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Port  Gibson,  Mississippi. 
Marengo  County,  Alabama. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Can'oU  County,  Ohio. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

1845. 

Emmettsburg,  Mar^^Iand. 
Indiana  County,  Pa« 
Indiana  County,  Pa. 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Centi'c  County,  Pa. 
New  Castle,  Delaware. 
Clarion  County,  Pa. 
Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  Pa. 
HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 
Prosg  Creek,  Pa. 
Mifllin  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Venango,  Pa. 
Baltimoi*e,  Maryland. 
Harrison  County,  Ohio. 
Oxford,  Nortli  Carolina. 
Dunningsville,  Pa. 
Xenia,  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Mercer  County,  Pa, 
Ellsworth,  Ohio. 
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!  J.  M.  SnodgrasSj 
)  Tiiomas  S.  TVoocIr, 

David  Boylcs, 
1  John  Buchanan, 
\  Augustas  Burt, 
I  Thomas  J.  Jenkins, 
j  Samuel  N.  Long, 
j  J.  Russell  Thomjwon, 
I  Andrew  Virtue, 
I  Michael  C.  Gi*cen. 
j  Henry  M.  Kennedy. 
j  James  Chjirlton, 
!  David  R.  Stevenson, 
j  -David  Hall, 
I  W.  A.  B.  Clark, 
J  Joseph  R.  Hart, 

Joseph  W.  Norris, 
I  Thomas  B.  Stewart, 
I  Israel  Haines, 

i      •  • 

A.  S.Billingsley, 

<  David  Hoge, 

I  John  R.  Irwin, 
John  M'Intosli, 
James  Orr, 
Leonidas  Sexton, 
John  F.  Feike, 
John  M.  Bai'iiett) 
Daniel  Crofts, 
Ellis  B.  Gregg, 
William  C.  Jackson, 
William  S.  Livingston^ 
C.  H.  Perkins, 
J.  W.  Robinson, 
J.  Randolph  Benton, 
James  Carson, 
R.  EL,  Cummins, 
James  Forsythe, 
N.  Fletcher,  Esq., 
J.  Mason  Grier, 


Milford,  Ohio. 

Salem,  Ohio. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Ohio  County,  Virginia. 

Cambridge,  Ohio. 

Cabell  County,  Virginia. 

Pittsburgh^  Pa. 

Washington  Countyy  Pa. 

Indiana  County^  Pa« 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania., 

Ciinonsburg,  Pa. 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Armstrong  County,  Pa, 

Schellsburg,  Pa. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

Armstrong  County,  Pa. 

Ohio  County,  Virginia. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 
1846. 

Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

Gralena,  Illinois. 

Butler  County,  0. 

Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

Holliday's  Cove,  Virginia. 

Rusliville,  Indiana. 
^   Somerset  County,  Pa. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Greene  County,  Pa. 

Xenia,  Ohio. 

Ashland  County,  Ohio. 

West  Canaan,  Ohio. 

Marysville,  Ohio. 

Washington  City,  D.C. 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Sydney,  Ohio. 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Sydney,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NAMES. 


R£SIDENOE. 


^O^ 


John  S.  Steward, 
R.  C.  Justice, 
George  K.  Cook, 
G.  Ivester  Young, 
H.  C.  Dunlap, 
L.  M.  Reynolds, 
T.  M.  Hill, 
John  Hamilton, 
Jolin  T.  M'Cai'ty, 
Caleb  W,  Findley, 
A.  H.  Amrine,^ 
William  Y.  Brown, 
W.  J.  Bertolctt, 
John  Callahan, 
William  G,  March, 
J.  A.  Hanna, 
W.A.Pugh, 
William  M^Cay, 
J.  S.  MaughKn, 
William  M'CulIougb, 
Joseph  H.  Wilson, 
D.  F-  Smith, 
William  W.SaUsbury, 
G.  M»  Sloane, 
William  R,  Vincent, 


James  Elliott, 
p.  Westley  Young, 
Edward  E.  Young, 
J.  Smith  Hays, 
J.  D.  Stoneroad, 
Robert  McMillan, 
Craig  R.  Vaneman, 
Robert  T.  Pelham, 
M.  Quail, 


Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Paradise,  Delaware. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Calcutta,  Ohio. 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Dover,  Delaware. 
Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 
Brookville,  Indiana. 
Fayette  County,  Pa. 
Belmont  County,  Ohio. 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 
Washingtonville,  Ohio. 
Canonsburgh,  Pa. 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 
Wayne  County,  Ohio. 
Rushville,  Indiana. 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 
Yorit  County,  Pa. 
Mercer  County,  Pa. 
Beaver  County,  Pa. 
Ellsworth,  Oliio. 
Ripley,  Ohio. 
Hanoverton,  Ohio. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 

1847. 

♦  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio. 
Oakhill,  North  Carolina. 
Hanover,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Mifflii^  County,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Oxford,  North  Carolina. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HONORAST  MBMBBRS, 
RSaULAR  MBMBBRS, 
PRSSENT  MBMBBRS, 


^26, 

U80. 

07. 
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PRESENT 

• 
1 

MEMBERS. 

VAMBt. 

VAMBS. 

John  Adams. 

'W.G.March.   . 

George  D.  ArcUbaU. 

JohnT.M'Carty. 

T.  H.  Beyeiiage. 

H.C.  MTariand. 

A.  8.  Billingsley, 

John  B.  PeiinfaigtMi. 

David  W.  Carson. 

W.  A.  Pugh. 

S.  Newell  Cochr«. 

J.  W.  Robiuaon. 

E.  V.  Dean. 

G.  M.  Sloanew 

James  G.  Dickson. 

C.  B.  Smith. 

H.  Clay  Dni^Iap. 

J.  R.  ThompsM. 

John  Hamilton. 

Isaac  Hays. 

•  Andrew  Virtne. 

John  R.  Irwin. 

Sam.  Tom.  Wilson. 

John  M'Ewen^ 

Sam.  B.Wilson. 

John  M'Intosh. 

J.  H.  Wilson. 

David  M'Kee. 

R.C.  Woods. 

John  M'Nutt 

G.  J.  Young. 

A.  B.  Maxwell. 

E.  E.  Young. 

Luther  M.  Reynolds. 

Augustus  Burt 

C.  L.  Pershing. 

John  Callahan. 

J.  B*  Ripley. 

James  Carson. 

William  Sample. 

R.  K.  Cummins. 

Mead  Satterfleld. 

N.  Fletcher. 

\  Leonidas  Sexton. 

James  Forsythe. 

James  H.  Shaiflfer. 

J.  M.  Griw. 

J.  R.  W.  Sloane. 

J.  L.  Hanna.^oogle 
J.  P.  T.vtlft. 

1  WilljAfn  a.  Tftvlnr. 
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WAlSBt. 


WAMEt. 


Andrew  C.  Todd. 
A.  G.  Wallace. 
T.  S.  Wooda. 
A.  H.  Amrina. 
J»  M*  BarnetU 
W.  J.  Bertolctt 
William  T.  Brown. 
Matthew  Clarlu 
A.  B.  Cook. 
Daniel  Crofts. 
J.  M.  Geurj. 
Ellis  B.  Gregg. 
John  Harbison. 
T.  M.  HilL 
James  Elliott 
T.  J.  Jenkins*' 
W.  8.  Livingstett; 
Walter  L.  LjroM. 
J.  W.  Norris. 
Franklin  Orr. 
W.  W.  Salisbnry. 
T.  B.  Stewart 
C  D.  Stoneroad. 


James  W.  Logan. 
J.  S.  Manghtin. 
William  M'Cay. 
William  M'CuUoagh. 
J.  C.  Pershing. 
D.  F.  Smith. 
William  Vincent 
W.  G.  Walker. 
W.  R.  Wiggins. 
T.  B.  Wilson. 
P.  W.  Toong. 
J.  W.  Boyles. 
G.  H.  Cook. 
C.  W.  Findley. 
David  Halt 
P.  8.  Hayik 
Rob<»t  M'Millan. 
R.  F.Wilson. 
Israel  Haynea. 
R.  P.  Pelham* 
SCQuaiL 
T.  B.  Yaaeoian. 
Goodman  Coqttsr* 
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COMMENCING  NOVEMBER,  ltil3,  AND  ENDING  SEPTEMBER,  181C- 


WASHINGTON,  PA: 

JOtIN   BAVSMAlf,  PRINTER. 

1840. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


TRirgTEES. 

RcT.  D.  M'CONAUGHY,  President 

Hon.  THOS.  M.  T.  M'KENNAN, 

ALEX.  SWENEY, 

JACOB  SLAGLE, 

JOHN  WI8HART,  M.  D., 

F.  JULIUS  LE  MOTNE,  M.  D., 

Hon.  JOHN  H.  EWING, 

Hon.  JOHN  GRAYSON,  TrauHinr. 

C.  M.  REED^  Secretary. 

PBINCIPAL. 

SARAH  R.   POSTER. 

TEACnEBS. 

ESTHER  L.  BROWNE, 

HANNAH  T.  STONE, 

JOANNA  E.  COOKE, 

MARTHA  J.  ASHTON, 

MARY  P.  JOHNSON, 

MARY  M.  NEWTON, 

JANE  C.  MILLER, 

MARY  Z.  WOODWARD, 

VIRGINIA  L.  SMITH, 

MARY  E.  DOUGLASS. 
Prof:  E.  STEPHENS,  Lecturer  on  Qiem.  and  Nat  PhU. 
A.  M.  SUMINSKI,  Teacher  of  Drawings  Painting,  &c 
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REFERENCE     ' 

nay  be  made  to  tbe  following  Qentlemen,  for  tlie  Oharacter  ot 
the  Institation,  &c. 
Rev.  D.  H.  Riddle,  D.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

**    James  Rogers,  D.  Dm  Allegheny  City. 

^*    David  Elxiott,  D.  D.        ^  ♦• 

"    John  M'Ahthuh,  Oxford,  Ohio* 

"    David  Christy,        **  ,       " 

"  Jos.  Clabaugh,  D.  D.,  ^ 
Uon.  Daniel  Rilgore^  Cadiz,  *^ 
Martin  Wilson,  M«D.,  ^ 

Rev.  W.  SLOANfe,  Elk  Prairio,  Illinois. 

**    P.  Bullions,  D.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

^    J.  P.  Miller,  Argylc,  *< 

<*    W.  Goodwill Y,  Ryegate,  Vcirmont,  ; 

^    C.  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

«    J.  Cooper,  "  ^ 

J.  E.  Atwood,  Esq.,         '*         '   *< 
Hon.  James  M.  RtrsstiiiLi  M^  C,,  Bedford  Pa^'   ' 
W.  W.  Seaton,  Esq.,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 
M.  St.  Clair  Clarke,  Escj.,        "  " 

C.  C.  Cox,  Esq.,  Gfsorgetown,   '  <* 

Rev.  J.  G.  Smart,  Baltimore,  Mnrylp^dt ' 
C.  F.  Mater,  Esq.         <♦  ./^ 

IL  Garrett  &  Sons,      ^  "       ,         . 

Wylib  &  Wilson,  "  '' 

Bcv.  R,  J,  Breckenridge,  D.  D.,  Canonsburg,  Pa, 

**    Thomas  Beveridgb,  D.  D.,  "  *♦ 

Hon.  George  Chambers,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
J.  &  J.  W.  Anderson,  Louisville,  Ky. 
W.  R.  M'Kee,  Lexington,  £y. 
Rev.  William  C.  Anderson,  D»  D*,  Payton,  Oliio, 

**    John  S.  Easton,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 


PRIMARY    CLA$$« 
Reading;  Writittg;  SiKjlling;  Geography;  Gi-atnmnr;  Arith- 
metic^ History  of  the  United  Statrs. 

FIRST  YEAR  IN  THE  REGULAR  COURSE. 
Grammar  and  Arithmetic^  continued;  Geograi>l)yf  ancient  and 
modem,  with  drawing  maps;  History,  ancient  and  modem;  Geol- 
ogy; Natural  Philosophy,  (first  lessons.) 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Algebra;  Geometry;  Political  Economy;  Geography  of  the 
Heavens;  Chemistry;  Botany;  Rhetoric;  Analysis  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 

THIRD,  ORSENIOR  CLAS». 

Natural  Philosophy,  (at  large;)  Elements  of  Criticism;  Analo- 
gy of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion;  Logic;  Mental  and  Moral 
Science.  ^ 

Orthography,  Reading,  Callisthenics,  Penmanship,  Compo- 
sitiony  and  Scripture  History,  will  be  attended  to  thi*oughout  the 
course. 
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TERMS. 


The  Pupils  arc  divided  into  tlircc  divisions  and  pursue  tlic 
studies  appi*opriate  to  eaclu 

TUITION  IN  REGULAR  STUDIES. 

Tiiii  Sbmok  Division  pay,        -        S14  00  per  session. 

•*      JCXIOR,  **  "  -  -      11    00     **  ** 

«    Third,  <*  «         -        -       9  00    *<        " 

Boarding,  lodging,  washing,  and  light,    50  00    **        ♦* 
For  fuel  during  winter  term,        -        -     5  00    **        ^* 

EXTRA    CRARQES. 

French, glO  00    «        ^ 

German, 10  00    «        '* 

Latin, 8  00    *^ 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Sketching,  from 

Nature,  15  00 

Painting  in  Oil,      -      -      -      -        -     20  00 
Music  on  the  Piano,       -      -      -      -       16  00 
Or  at  Professor's  charges. 
Use  of  Instrument,      -        -        -        -     4  00 

Vocal  Music 5  00 

Music  on  the  Guitar,      -        -        -        15  00 
Use  of  Instrument,  ...  i  oo 

Lectures  on  Chem.  and  Nat  Phil.,      -       3  00 
Ornamental  Needle  Work,        -        -        8  00 
N.  B.    Charge  for  the  use  of  Patterns  in  Oil  according  to  the 
value  of  the  Paintings. 
Payments  to  be  made  half  term  in  advance. 
Parents  aad  Guardians  who  prefer  a  stated  sum,  S200  per  an- 
num, SlOO  if  paid  at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  will  entitle 
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a  pupil  to  board,  and  all  the  necessaries  coiniertetl  with  \U  to- 
getlier  with  insti*uctions  in  all  the  Omamental  branches,  or  a^ 
inany^or  tliem  as  may  be  desii-ed.  Interest  charged  where  paj  • 
incnts^arc  not  ])unctiially  made. 

So  great  has  been  the  increase  of  the  pupils  in  tliis  Institution 
witliin  tlie  past  few  yeai*s,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pui*chasc 
an  additional  building  and  gi-ounds,  thus  affording  greatly  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  iiccoinmodation  of  pupils.  It  is  thought 
advisable  to  intimate  tliat  early  application  is  indi.^'iwnKible  it 
insure  admission. 
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NAMES  OF  GRADUATES. 


HAMES. 


PRESENT   RESIDEirCBS. 


Sarah  J.  Roontz, 


aMrs.  Dr.  Hawkins, 
f  Mrs.  L  Rankin, 
Rebecca  C.  Grarrett, 


oMrs.  J  A.  Smith, 
iftMrs.  F.  B.  M'Connel, 


Mary  J.  Haft, 

Mary  B.  Anderson, 
xMrs.  M'Laughlin, 
Mary  A.  Gregg, 
Charlotte  Le  Moyne, 
Sarissa  Lyle, 
Isabella  M.  Quail, 
Eliza  M.  Wilson, 

mFe  rmerly  Chri$ti€na  DmrUmg, 
o      ^  Mmry  A,  Burnt. 

X      «•  MargmrH  A.  Black. 


1837. 

Washington.  Pa. 

1838. 

Connelsville^  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Charleston,  la. 

1839. 

Florence,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1840. 

Athens,  Ohio. 

1841. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Charleston,  la. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Concord,  Ohio. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 

^ReUeem  Park. 
tLAimSiagU. 
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PRESENT   RESIDENCES. 


aMrs.  A.  W.  Carter, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1842. 

M.  J.  Ashton, 

North  White  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Elizabetli  B.  Ewing, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Martha  Grayson, 

«                     H 

Maiy  Garrett, 

«                     *i 

Ann  Lc  Moync, 

«                     «< 

fMrs.  Shields, 

Salem,  N.  Y. 

Jane  E.  Miller, 

Washington,  Pa. 

oMrs.  Terry, 

Tcrrysvitlc,  Conn. 

ttMrs.  Colmery, 

Haysville,  Ohio.                 • 

Adaline  J.  Officer, 

Boonville,  Mo. 

1843. 

Mary  J.  Campbell, 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

xMrs.  Dr.  Gordon, 

Louisiana. 

Margaret  A.  Johnston, 

Palmyra,  Mo* 

Mary  M.  Newton, 

Marengo  County.  Ala. 

«Sarah  M.  Robertson, 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Isabella  M.  Rankin, 

Washington,  Iowa. 

Virginia  L.  Smith, 

Washington,  Pa. 

%Mr8.  W.  Harbaugh, 

.    New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

1844. 

Caroline  Bower, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

RoxannaBentley, 

Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

Anna  G.  Christy, 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

Eunice  H.  Hill, 

Parkersburg,  Va. 

Ann  E.  McKennan, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Lauretta  T.  Morgan, 

a             4t 

Anna  M.  Miller, 

Sewickly,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Morgan, 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

afWmtrZy  iUrgaretU  WUUrt. 
•     •«         AiM«  Orr. 

9^gne$  Law. 
oJlSry  C.  8tM. 

X     -          Mary  A.  HerrUU. 

vfi^M&^M      IP       T^&ACA 
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NAMES. 


PEBIRNT   RESIDENCES. 


Sarah  H.  Quail, 
Mary  P.  Robertson, 
Mary  A.  Thorn, 
Mary  A.  Walker, 
Elizabeth  Warrell. 


Jane  Baird, 
Catharine  H.  Clark, 
Mary  J.  McCuUough, 
Jane  R.  Hagans, 
Jane  Oram, 
Sarah  H.  R.  Qoall, 
Jane  A.  Scott, 
Ann  C.  Sweney, 
Eliza  P.  Smith, 
Mary  J.  Williams, 

Jane  W.  Baird, 
Margaret  K.  Bell, 
Ellen  Cleland, 
Margaret  Cleland, 
C.  M.  Hopkins, 
Lovila  W.  Hagans, 
Hannah  M.  List, 
Eliza  N.  List, 
Mary  E.  Mahon, 
Margaret  McMuUen, 
Sarah  E.  McMillan, 
Anna  S.  Quail, 
Mary  8.  Patrick, 
Agnes  M.  Rankin, 
Mary  E.  Thompson, 
Eliza  S.  Wilson, 
Margaret  C.  Whyte, 


Washington  County,  Pa. 
Westerloo,  N.  Y. 
Cadiz,  Ohio. 
Ligonier  Valley,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 

1845. 

Washington,  Pa. 
Washington  Coimty,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Kingwood,  Ya. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 

Accomac,  Va. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

184G. 

Washington,  Pa. 

M  U 

Portersville,  Pa. 

M  «< 

Washington,  Pa. 
Kingwood,  Ya. 
>Vhecling,  Va. 

M  M 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
South  Hanover,  la. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Kanawha  County,  Ya. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
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PUPILS. 

NAMES. 

PRESBNT   RE8IDKNCB8. 

Susan  F.  Alrich, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Eliza  A.  Adams, 

M                   44 

Susan  Ackleson, 

«                  M 

Caroline  A.  Anshutz, 

Moundsville,  Ya. 

Mary  J.  Adair, 

Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

Mary  Bunce, 

New  York. 

Mary  Brown, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Margaret  K.  Bell, 

44                  M 

Jane  Baird, 

«                  « 

Susan  Baird, 

«<                  44 

Jane  VT.  Baird, 

44                 <( 

Elizabeth  L.  Brownlee, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Jane  Brownlee, 

M                          U               44 

Mary  E.  Bro¥mlee, 

«                         MM 

Mary  A.  Buchanan, 

44                         M               M 

Martha  D.  Bracken, 

M                         U              U 

Margaret  Breading, 

Fayette  County,  Pa. 

Eliza  J.  Baird, 

44                  U              U 

Mirabell  Bendy, 

Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Bowman, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

EUzabethL.  Blood, 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Sarah  J.  Black, 

Lewistown,  Pa. 

Margaret  Bell, 

ClaysviUe,  Ohio. 

Maria  L.  Cooke, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  Cooke, 

^ K 
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KAMES. 

PRESENT  RESIDENCES. 

Rebecca  Cunninghoniy 

Washington,  Pa. 

Catharine  Cra>^'ford^ 

M                  M 

Minerva  3.  Clark, 

Washington  County  Pa. 

Maria  E.  Clark, 

M                          MM 

Sarah  J.  Clark, 

M                        U              ^ 

Dd>orah  H.  Clark, 

M                        U              U 

Sarah  L.  Clark, 

M                        U              H 

Mary  J.  Campbell, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Cornelia  B.  Cox, 

Kanawha,  Va. 

Ellen  Cleland, 

Portersville,  Pa. 

M.  Cleland, 

M                         M 

Susan  Cochran, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Martha  C.  Cowan, 

M                        «              M 

Margaret  \.  Cocyane, 

Grave  Creek,  Va. 

Elizabeth  A.  Coplan, 

Brownsville,  Pa. 

Mary  C.  Dix, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Louisa  A.  Driggs, 

New  York  City. 

Margaret  Doake, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Margaret  J.  Dunlap^ 

Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

Hannah  Davis, 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Martha  M.  Dungan, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Caroline  Donally, 

M                        U              U 

Jane  S.  Donaldson, 

M                a         ti 

Mary  E.  Douglass, 

Westfield,  Mass. 

Martha  McDonald, 

Noblestown,  Pa. 

Annie  MTarland, 

Kanawha,  Va. 

Miranda  S.  Finley, 

Finleyville,  Pa. 

Narcissa  J.  Frazer, 

Cookstown,  Pa. 

Malissa  Fowler, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N.  J-  Fife, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Jane  Fitzwilliams, 

M                        MM 

Margaret  Fleming, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Clarissa  F.  Fulton, 

M                 M 

H.  Fulton, 

M                 M 

Lucy  A.  Gow, 

M                 M 

Ellen  M.  Gow, 

M                M 

Julia  A.  Good, 

M                M 

S 
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NAMES. 

PRE8EXT   KESIDBNCE8. 

Mary  A.  Goodinan, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Augusta  Glydcy 

Allegheny  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Gallagher, 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Rebecca  J.  Gallagher, 

Moundsville,  Va. 

Isabella  Gordaii, 

Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Maria  Gillespie, 

Fayette  County,  Pa. 

Sarah  J.  Grimes, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Ann  E.  M'Giffin, 

44                   *4 

Margaret  Hazlett, 

44                  44 

Mary  E.  Hazlett, 

44                  44 

C.  M.  Hopkins, 

44                   44 

Susan  Hallam, 

44                  44 

Elizabeth  D.  Harter, 

44                  44 

Rebecca  E,  Hudson, 

44                  44 

Charlotte  G.  Hazlett, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Margaret  C,  Homish, 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Lovila  W.  Hagans, 

Kingwood,ya. 

Sarah  J.  Hull, 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Sarah  E.  Hutchinson, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Sarah  J.  Hanna, 

Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Elizabeth  HilUer, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Margaret  H.  Hughes, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

M.  0.  Johnston, 

44                            44                44 

Margaret  A.  Johnston, 

Marion  County,  Mo. 

Catharine  C.  Kutz, 

Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

Malinda  A.  Kline, 

W  heeling,  Va. 

Camsadel  D.  Koontz, 

Somerton,  Ohio. 

Cornelia  H.  Koontz, 

44                  44 

AnnaKitts, 

Cookstown,  Pa. 

Romaine  V.  Lc  Moyne, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Jane  Le  Moyne, 

44                  44 

Sarah  J.Leet, 

44                 44 

Mary  J.  Lonkert, 

44                 44 

Jane  Lane, 

U                 44 

Hannah  M.  List, 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Eliza  N.LisI^ 

44                 44 

Harriet  N.  Lylc, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

[ 
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KAMBS. 

PRESENT   RESIDENCES. 

Elizabeth  P.  Lowrie, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'    Mary  A,  Leech^ 

Wliccling,  Va. 

£mma  Lincoln, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1    Jane  C,  Miller, 

Washington,  Pa. 

1    Mary  E.  Mahon, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

'    Mai^aret  Marshel, 

Washington,  Pa. 

i    Anna  D.  Musser, 

44                  «« 

j    Lucy  J.  Mills, 

44                 M 

1    Sarah  E.  M'Millan, 

South  Hanover,  la. 

;   Anna  J.  Mathews, 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

J    Sarah  A.  Morris, 

Elizabcthtown,  Va. 

Mary  D.  Morris, 

«<                 u 

Margaret  A.  M'MuIIcn, 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

1   Mary  L.  Morehoasc, 

Hebron,  N.  Y. 

i  Josephine  M.  Marsh, 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

1  Rosamond  H.  Marsh, 

4<                    44 

!   Elizabeth  P.  Marklc, 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Josephine  G.  Neal, 

Parkersburg,  Va. 

Sarah  E.  Officer, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Mary  Officer, 

M          « 

Agnes  M.  Orr, 

Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

Mary  S.  Patrick, 

Kanawha,  Va. 

Mary  A.  Patterson, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Hannah  Paul, 

«<                  u           « 

Catharine  J.  Paul, 

«<                         «              M 

Agnes  8.  Pinney, 

Guilford,  Conn. 

S.  A.  Quail, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  F.  Quail, 

44                        «<              « 

Agnes  M.  Rankin, 

W^ashington,  Pa. 

Mary  Ringland, 

44                  *( 

Caroline  H.  Ramsey, 

a            « 

Mary  A.  Ramsey, 

44                 44 

Elizabeth  K.  Rogers, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Anna  B.  Rogers, 

44                « 

Mary  8.  Rogers, 

Martinsburg,  Ohio. 

Mercer,  Pa. 

Clara  P.  Ried, 

Centrcville,  Pa. 

n 
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NAMES. 

PRESENT  RESIDENCES. 

R.  G.  Robbias 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Malissa  Rigglc, 

East  Betlilehem,  Pa. 

'La^xnia  K.  Riddle, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Isabella  A.  Riddle^ 

<«              <(        M 

Mary  M.  Russell, 

Bedford,  Pa. 

1 

Margaret  J.  Rosborough, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Maria  Robe, 

Washington,  Ohio. 

Margaret  Stockton, 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mary  J.  Sweney, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  A.  Sweney, 

44                 44 

Jane  Sweney, 

44                 « 

Catharine  H.  Scott, 

44                 « 

Mary  C.  Scott, 

«                  44 

Jane  A.  Scott, 

M               a 

Martha  E.  Scott, 

44                 «« 

Mary  A.  Sturgeon, 

Noblesto^Ti,  Pa. 

R.  A.  Springer, 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Jane  R«  Searight, 

Fayette  County,  Pa. 

Anna  M.  Steele, 

Millersburg,  Ky. 

Eliza  P.  Smith, 

Accomac,  Va. 

Mary  A.  Smith, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Maria  Smitli, 

M            « 

M.  C,  Stone, 

Cornish,  N.  H. 

Ellen  Schooley, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Sarah  Strean, 

M                         MM 

Mary  E.  Thompson, 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Emma  Thompson, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Margaret  S.  Thompson, 

Greene  County,  Pa. 

Sarah  Taggert, 

Belmont  County,  Ohio. 

Mary  H.  Taggert, 

Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Esther  A.  Templeton, 

Washing^n,  Pa. 

Hannah  Yankirk, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jane  Vance, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Jane  C.  Vance, 

M                         44              U 

Elizabeth  Valentinfj, 

M                        M              « 

Margaret  H.  Vaneman, 

«                         U              44 

tf 
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NAMES. 

PRESENT  RESIDENCES. 

Sliza  S.  WUson, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Catharine  Wishart, 

44                  44 

Ellen  Wishart, 

44                  U 

Tlharlotto  C.  Wier, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Mary  Wilson, 

«                          U               44 

Ann  £•  White, 

Washington,  Pa. 

Sarah  F.  White, 

Washington^County,  Pa. 

M.  C.  Whyte, 

Cambridge,  N.^Y. 

Jane  C.  Wylie, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Eunice  H.  Wylie, 

M                         44              44 

Mary  T.  Wallace, 

Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Ellen  B.  Walker, 

Iberia,  Ohio. 

Rebecca  J.  Walker, 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Hannah  Walker, 

Allegheny  County;  Pa. 

Mary  R.  Walker, 

Washington  County,  Pa. 

Lucretia  Welsh, 

«                         MM 

Virginia  Wilson, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Margaret  H.  Wright, 

Finleyville,  Pa. 

Oella  D.  Zane,    ' 

Wheeling,  Va. 

Total 

191 

The  Washington  Femaxe  Seminary,  has  been  in  operation 
about  ten  years.  It  began  with  40  Pupils,  and  the  necessary  ac- 
commodations for  that  number.  A  liberal  and  generous  patron- 
age, enables  the  Board  of  Trustees  now  to  present  the  above 
Catalogue,  and  every  facility  for  the  instruction  and  personal 
ccHnfort  of  an  increased  number.  To  insure  admission,  early  ap- 
plication is  indispensable. 
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LOCATION. 

This  Institution  is  pleasantly  located  in  tlie  Borough  of  Wash- 
ington^  on  the  National  Road^  one  of  the  greatest  thorough-fai'es 
between  the  East  and  West.  It  is  easy  of  access^  and  at  com- 
paratively small  expense,  from  every  direction.  From  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  it  is  fi'om  24  to  36  hours  travel,  by  pub- 
lic conveyance;  and  from  the  West,  steamboat  navigation  i*eachcs 
to  within  25  or  30  miles,  at  Wheeling,  Pittsburgh,  Brownsville, 
and  many  other  pionts.  Washington  is  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  It  contains  about  2800  inhabitants; 
generally  industrious,  intelligent  and  moral.  It  is  surrounded 
by  picturesque  scenery,  and  noted  for  its  healthfulncss;  bemg 
situated  on  the  table  land,  betwixt  the  base  of  the  Allegheny 
range,  and  the  great  Western  Valley;  it  escapes  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  both  extremes.  Seven  or  eight  of  the  leading  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  have  liei'e  houses  for  worsliip;  and  their 
pulpits  are  respectably  filled.  [Pai'ents  will  please  designate 
what  Church  they  desire  their  daughters  to  attend.  If  no  special 
instructions  are  given,  they  will  attend  Church  with  the  Princi- 
pal, tod  be  under  her  special  care.]  Washington  County  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  West,  furnishing  a  cheap  and 
abundant  market,  which  enables  the  BoaiMl  (as  will  be  apparent 
by  reference  to  our  terms,)  to  make  the  expenses  of  education  at 
this  Institution  low. 

BUILDING,   &c. 

The  Seminary  building  is  124  feet  long,  42  wide,  and  three 
stories  high;  containing  40  lodging  rooms,  a  large  hall,  recita- 
tion rooms,  &c.  Tliis  house  is  new,  and  was  planned  and  erect- 
ed expressly  for  the  puri)ose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  rooms 
designed  for  study,  recitation,  &c.,  aiT  large  and  well  adapted  to 
their  respective  uses;  and  the  rooms  for  lodging  are  handsomely 
arranged  for  light,  air,  and  comfort  generally;  and  we  believe 
the  whole  is  not  surpassed  in  these  respects  by  any  Institution 
in  the  Western  country.  Tlie  pupils  arc  accommodated  \^*ith 
furnished  apartments,  whei-c  they  lodge  and  study;  for  the  neat- 
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ness  and  order  of  which  tlie  inmates  are  responsible.  The  grounds 
acyacent  to  the  building  are  tastefully  laid  off,  and  ornamented; 
and  sufficiently  large  for  exercise  and  recreation. 

Our  Academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  sessions,  of 
five  months  each;  with  two  Vacations:  one  in  April  and  the  otiier 
in  October.  Public  Examinations  of  all  the  Pupils  take  place 
the  last  week  in  March  and  September;  and  the  Pupils  are  i-e- 
quired  to  remain  until  the  close  of  these  exercises.  A  Board  of 
Visitors  is  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  otlier  literary  gentle- 
men of  the  place  and  vicinity,  who  visit  the  Institution  once  a 
month,  hear  recitations,  &c.,  and  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Principal  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  Seminary. 

The  Teachers  generally  reside  in  the  house;  and  the  number 
will  be  kept  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Institution.  The 
government  will  be  parental^  with  the  exercise  of  only  so  mlich 
authority,  as  will  commend  the  parental  principle  to  the  respect 
of  tlie  Pupil.  The  great  olyect  will  be  to  incite  to  virtuous  con- 
duct by  an  appeal  to  the  moral  sense;  and  by  duly  cultivating 
tenderness  of  conscience,  we  believe  its  own  enlightened  decisions 
will  forego  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  other  motives.  Pupils 
who  have  not  very  near  relatives  in  the  town,  or  immediate  vici- 
nity, are  required  to  board  in  the  Seminary.  The  comfort,  pro- 
tection, maimers  and  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  Pupils 
will  be  carefully  promoted  by  the  Principal,  Teachers  and  Board 
of  Trustees. 

N.  B.  Persons  wishing  to  procure  Teachers,  may  frequently 
be  supplied  by  applying  to  the  Principal.  Several  young  ladies, 
well  qualified,  as  such,  have  been  sent  during  tlie  past  year,  to 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  othei*s  in  the  sevei'al  classes,  are 
preparing  for  like  situations. 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  THE   COLLEGl 

FROM  THB  TZMB  IT  WAS  CHAR^BRBD. 


Rev.  JOHN   WATSON,  A.  M. 

Chosen  Principal,  Aug.  29th,  1802;  died  Nov.  30th,  180S 

Rev.  JAMES  DUNLAP,  A.  M. 

Chosen  April  27th,  1803;   resigned  April  25th,  1811. 

Rev.  ANDREW  WYLIE,  D.  D. 

Chosen  April  29th,  1812;  resigned  April,  1816. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  M'MILLAN,  A.  M. 

Chosen  Septemher  24th,  1817;  resigned  August  14th,  182!S 

Rbv.  MATTHEW  BROWN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Chosen  Septemher  25th,  1822;   resigned  Sept.  27th,  184^ 

Rev.  ROBERT  J.  BRECKINRIDGE,  D.  D. 

Chosen  January  2d,  Inaugurated  Septemher  27th,  1845. 
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PRESENT  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


Their  numbef  cannot  exceed  twenty-one^  of  whom  there  may 
eight  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  thirteen  lay-members. 


Rev.  Samuel  Ralston,  D.  D. 
I.  M'CuLLOUGH,  Esq.  Sec^y.  of 
John  Reed,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Williams,  Esq. 
Rev.  Francis  Hereon,  D.  D. 
Rev.  E.  p.  Swipt,  D.  D. 
Rev.  William  Jefferey, 
EIev.  William  M.  IVFElwbe, 
Tames  Gordon,  Esq. 
Daniel  Houston,  Esq. 
a[oN.  Robert  C.  Grier, 
FoHN  Hates,  Esq. 
Hon.  H.  H.  Leavitt, 
Tames  IVTClelland,  Esq. 
Rev.  George  Marshall, 
William  Park,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  T.  Pressly,  t).  D. 
FoHN  V.  Hb]euuott,  M.  D. 
William  M'Daniel,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sloan, 
Son.  William  Marks. 


President  of  the  Board, 
the  Boards  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Allegheny  City. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Beaver  Co.  Pa. 
Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
SteubenviUe,  Ohio. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa4 


John  E.  Black,  Esq.  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
TrecLsurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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THE  COLLEGE  FACULTY  OP  ARTS. 


Rev.  ROBERT  J.  BRECKINRIDGE,  D.  D. 

Principal  of  the  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Pbilosoph; 
Metaphysics  and  Political  Economy. 

Rev.  JAMES   RAMSEY,  D.  D. 

Profbssor  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and  Lectun 
on  Greek  History. 

Rev.  ALEX.  B.  BROWN,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  General  Histor 

Rev.  henry  SNYDER,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

S.  R.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Nat.  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry  and  Geolog 

Rev.  ROBERT  W.  ORR,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  and  Lecture 
on  Roman  History. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BEVERIDGE,  D.  D. 

Professor  Extraordinary  of  Archaeology,  and  the  Evidences  < 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

JOHN  D.  VOWELL,   M.  D. 

Professor  Extraordinary  of  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatom 


GEORGE  W.  ZAHNISER,  Esq.  A.  B. 
Teacher  of  the  Classical  Department. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


*  Denotes  that  the  student  to  whose  name  it  is  affixed,  is  taking 

only  a  partial  course. 
f    Denotes  that  the  student  has  departed  this  life. 
}  Denotes  that  the  student  lefl;  College  under  Censure. 

W.  C.     West  Colleoe. 
C.    F.     College  Farm. 
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STUDENTS 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


UCSIOSNCES. 


BOAKDIKO  HOUSXt. 


John  Adams, 
George  D.  Archibald, 
Thos.  H.  Beveridge, 

A.  S.  Billingsley, 
James  Braden, 
George  B.  Brandon, 
W.  Biays  Brown, 
Dwight  Brown, 
Leander  Browning, 
George  Cairns, 
John  Campbell, 

H.  M.  Campbell, 
David  W.  Carson, 
Lewis  Castleman, 
t  George  W.  Clark, 
S.  Newell  Cochran, 
James  S.  Coulter, 
James  L.  Craig, 
G.  Addison  Crawford, 
E.  Van  Ness  Dean, 
J.  G.  Dickson, 

B.  H.  Duncan, 
H.  C.  Dunlap, 
Todd  Edgar, 
James  L.  Finley, 
tJohn  T.Gibson, 
William  C.  Gilson, 
A.  G.  Graham, 
Laverty  Grier, 

•  Henry  Hallo  well , 


Mount  Vernon,  O. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Columbiana  Co.  O. 
Green  Co.  Pa. 
"Wilkinson  Co.  Miss. 
Harford  Co.  Md. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Brooke  Co.  Va. 
Juniata  Co.  Pa, 
Adams  Co.  O. 
Lewistown,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Schellsburg,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 
Wooster,  O. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Westmorel'd  Co.  Pa. 
Jefferson  Co.  Va. 
Juniata  Co.  Pa. 
Fayette  Co.  Pa. 
Emmittsburg,  Md. 
Wisconsin  Territory. 


H.  Armstrong's. 

J.  E,  Black's,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beveridge*s. 

Mrs.  Herriotfs. 
it  (i 

w.  a  12. 

Mrs.  VanemaiCs. 
J.  Emery's. 
Mrs.  Herriotfs. 
J.  E.  Black's,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Herriotfs. 

w.  a  11. 

Mrs.  Carson's. 
Prof.  VoweWs. 
Wm.  M'ClellancTs. 
C.  F. 

Mrs.  Herriotfs. 
Wm.  W Daniel's,  Es. 
Mrs.  Vaneman's. 
"      Sampson's. 
H.  Riddle's,  Esq. 
Wm.  W Daniel's,  Es 
H.  Armstrong's. 
S.  Alexander's. 

w.  a  2. 
w.  a  14. 

Mrs.  Vaneman's. 
W.  C.  11. 
Mrs.  Sampson's. 

a  F. 
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BOARDIKO  Houses. 


ohn  Hamilton, 
saac  Hays, 
[enry  H.  Homsby, 
ames  Huston, 
ohn  R.  Irwin, 
l.  D.  Lilley, 
L.  B.  Maxwell, 
ames  H.  M'Bride, 
ohn  M'Ewen, 
ohn  M'Intosh, 
>avid  M'Kee, 
ohn  M'Nutt, 
Robert  C.  Miller, 
acob  Myers, 
[enry  M.  Painter, 
Cyrus  L.  Pershing, 
lUther  M.  Reynolds, 
.  B.  Ripley, 
amea  L.  Rodgers, 
T'illiam  Sample, 
[ead  SatterEeld, 
[amilton  Scott, 
.  Sexton, 
Bmies  H.  Shaififer, 
amuel  Simmons, 
.  R.  W.  Sloane, 
i^.  Graydon  Smith, 
Idmund  Snair, 
W.  H.  Sturgeon, 
obert  Sutton, 
raiiam  G.  Taylor, 
ndrew  C.  Todd, 
.  G.  Wallace, 
homas  Ward, 
John  A.  Warden, 
William  H.  Wilson, 
T'illiam  W.  Wilson, 
homas  S.  Woods, 


Colimibiana  Co.  O. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Shelby  Co.  Ky. 
Cumberland  Co.  Pa. 
Butler  Co.  O. 
Hillsborough,  O. 
Butler  Co.  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Columbiana  Co.  O. 
Mercer  Co.  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Wash.  City,  D.  C. 
Lancaster  Co.  Pa. 
Kittanning,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Camden,  Del. 
Ellsworth,  O. 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 
Mercer  Co.  Pa. 
Martinsburg,  O. 
Rushville,  Ind. 
Beaver  Co.  Pa. 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 
Washington  Co-  111, 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Indiana,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Eden,  111. 
Allegheny  Co.  Ifa. 
Martinsburg,  O. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 
Westmorel'd  Co.  Pa. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Herriotfs. 

a  F. 

Mrs.  Vaneman's. 

"    Martin's. 
H.  Armstrong's. 
Wm.  M'DanieVs,  Esq. 
H.  Armstrong's. 
Wm.  M'Clelland's. 
Mr.  M'Ewen' s. 
Mrs.  Herriott's. 
a  F. 

Mr.  WNutfs. 
J.  Emery's. 
C.  F. 

Mrs.  Vaneman's. 
C.  F. 

H.  Armstrong's. 
H.  Armstrong's. 
Mrs.  Martin's. 
Wm.  M'CleUand^s. 
J.  Ballentine's. 
Mrs.  Herriott's. 
J.  Emery's. 
a  F. 

Mrs.  Vaneman's. 
J.  Ballentine's. 
Dr.  Smith's. 
W.  a  16. 
W.  a  15. 
Mrs.  Herriott's, 
C.  F. 

J.  Ballentine's. 
a  F. 
a  F. 
J.  E.  Black's,  Esq. 

it         «  « 

W.  C.  15. 

H.  Armstrong's. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 


RESIOENCR8. 


Alex*r.  H.  Amerine, 
W.  W.  Baker, 
Samuel  B.  Barton, 
John  M.  Barnett, 
I    •AzaBeaH, 
1     W.  J.  Bertollett, 
I    J.  W.  Brown, 
I    William  Y.  Brown, 
;    •David  Clarke, 
j    Matthew  Clarke, 
\    James  L.  Cochran, 
j    Archibald  B.  Cook, 
I    John  J.  Cox, 
■    John  K.  Cramer, 
5     Daniel  Crofts, 
I     John  R.  Duncan, 
\    James  Elliot, 
;    John  M.  Geary, 
i     Ellis  B.  Gregg, 
'(     John  H.  Handy, 
I    John  Harbison, 
j    •John  F.  Harrison, 
!     S.  Hazlett, 
;     Thomas  M.  Hill, 
;    Franklin  I.  Houston, 
I    •William  Irby, 
I    Thomas  J.  Jenkins, 
<    William  A.  Jenkins, 
j    Albert  C.  Jenkins, 
I     Lacy  Jones, 
John  B.  Laird, 
J.  F.  Lawrence, 
Wm.  S.  Livingston, 
I     Walter  L*  Lyons, 
1     John  Lyons, 
ffi    William  L.  March, 


Belmont  Co.  O. 
Martinsburg,  Va. 
Juniata  Co.  Pa. 
Westmorerd  Co.  Pa. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Washington ville,  O. 
Milton,  Pa. 
Columbiana  Co.  O. 
M'Keesport,      Pa. 
Indiana,  " 

Shippensburg,     " 
Allegheny  Co.    " 
Franklin  Co.       " 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Columbiana  Co.  O. 
Fairview,  O. 
Jefferson  Co.  O. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Green  Co.     " 
Somerset  Co.  Md. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Bedington,  Va. 
Mifflin  Co.  Pa. 
Liverpool,  O. 
Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Wilcox  Co.  Ala. 
Cabell  Co.  Va. 


Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
Center  Co.  Pa. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Ashland,  O. 
Harrison  Co.  O. 
Muskingum,  O. 
Columbiana  Co.  O. 
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BOABDINO    HOUSES. 

a  F, 

Wm.  M'DanieVs,  Esi 

a  R 
a  R 

Wm.  M'DanieVs,  Es^ 
H.  Armstrong*s, 
Mrs.  Vaneman^s, 
H.  Armstrong's. 
Wm.  M'Clelland's. 
H.  Riddle's,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Martin's, 
J.  Bdllentine's. 
Mrs.  Martin's. 
Wm.  W Daniel's,  Es 
Mrs.  Oram's. 

"       Herriott's. 
Wm.  M'Clelland's. 
J.  Ballentine's. 
J.  Ballentine's. 
Prof.  Vowell's. 
A.  Harbison's. 
W.  C.  3. 
C.  R 

J.  Ballentine's. 
J.  Emery's. 
Wm.  M' Daniel's,  Ei 
J.  Broton's, 
J.  Broton's. 
J.  Broton's. 
Frof.  Vowell's. 
Mrs.  Herriott's. 
Frof.  Votvell's. 
J.  Ballentine's. 
a  F. 
Mrs.  Vaneman's. 

"      HerrioU's. 
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RESIDENCES. 


BOABOINO   HOUSES. 


Fosiah  Milligan, 
rames  C.  M!'Candless, 
Fohn  T.  M'Carty, 

1.  C.  MTarland, 

r.  Newton  M'Kinney, 
W.  G.  H.  Newman, 
^ohn  J.  Patterson, 
'.  Wilson  Paxton, 
.  B.  Penington, 
)avid  P.  Pressley, 
Vm.  A.  Pugh, 
iVm.  A.  Rankin, 
>trowan  Robertson, 
.  W.  Robinson, 
L  D.  Rodgers, 
Fauntleroy  Senour, 
.  M'Dowell  Sharpe, 
James  S.  Sharp, 
\.  A.  Sharp, 
reorge  M.  Sloane, 
Vm,  C.  Smith, 
/harles  B.  Smith, 
)avid  Smith, 
Vm.  Stone, 
J-.  W.  Straine, 
V.  W.  Stewart, 
.  Russell  Thompson, 
Vm.  B.  Tidball, 
Craig  R.  Vaneman, 
T.  B.  Vaneman, 
Lndrew  Virtue, 
amuel  T.  Wilson, 
Jharles  S.  West, 
.  H.  Wilson, 
L  B.  Wilson, 
!*.  Scott  Witherow, 
Vm.  H.  Woods, 

2.  E.  Young, 
rarretson  I.  Young, 


Ohio  Co.  Va. 
Utica,  O. 
Brookville,  Ind. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 
Hollidaysburg,  " 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 
Mifflin,  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
New  Caatle,  Del. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Rushville,  Ind. 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 
Hanoverton,  O. 
Marysville,  O. 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 
Owensboro',  Ky. 
Newville,  Pa. 
Sharpsburg,  Pa. 
Hopkins ville,  Ky. 
Hanoverton,  O. 
Blairsville,  Pa. 
Wooster,  O.    • 
Ellsworth,  O. 
Richmond,  Ky. 
Wellsburg,  Va. 
Huntingdon  Co.  Pa. 
Washington    "     " 
Millersburg,  O. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Canonsburg,         " 
Indiana  Co.  " 

Hollidaysburg,     " 
Camden,  S.  C. 
Zelienople,    Pa. 
Mercer  Co.     " 
Emmittsburg,  Md. 
Center  Co.  Pa. 
Hanover,       " 
Achor,  O. 

JUNIORS 


Mrs.  Sampsan*s. 

H.  Armstrong' 8, 
J.  Ballentine^s. 
Mrs.  SarrfpsorCs. 
Prof.  VowelVs. 
Mrs.  Herriotfs. 
J.  E.  Black*s,  Esq. 
Prof.  VowelVs. 
J.  E.  Black's,  Esq. 
H.  Armstrong's. 
Mrs.  Martin's. 

w.  a  3. 
a  F. 

Mrs.  Martin's. 

**      Vaneman' s. 
Prof.  Vowdl's. 
Mrs.  Vaneman' s. 
Prof  VowelVs. 
Gen.  Callahan's. 
Wm.  M' Daniel's,  Esq. 
Dr.  Smith's. 
Mrs.  Herriott's. 
J.  Emery's. 
Mr.  Straine's. 
W.  C.  12. 
Mr.  Straine's. 
Mrs.  Sampson's. 

"     Vaneman' s. 

C.  F. 

Mrs.  Sampson's. 
Prof.  VowelVs. 
H.  Armstrong's. 
H.  Armstrong's. 
Wm.  M'Clelland's. 
Mr.  Grier's. 
Prof.  VowelVs. 
J.  Ballentine's. 
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SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 


SESIDKNCZS. 


BOAJLDIffO    HOU8K8. 


I 


Butler  P.  Anderson, 
Milton  B.  Brown, 
Augustus  Burt, 
John  Callahan, 
J.  H.  Calvin, 
William  P.  Carson, 
James  Carson, 
R.  K.  Cummins, 
S.  H.  Dickie, 
James  M.  Edmonds, 
•N.  Fletcher, 
James  Forsyth, 
B.  L.  Gildersleeve, 
J.  M.  Gxier, 
T.  B.  Hanna, 
•Samuel  Harsh, 
L.  C.  Hepburn, 
Henry  B.  Hibbin, 
tH.  M.  Kennedy, 
James  W.  Logan, 
James  P.  Lytle, 
John  H.  Mathers, 
James  S.  Maughlin, 
F.  M.  M'Claskey, 
William  M'Cullough, 
Robert  M'Collough, 
William  M'Kay, 
David  M'Kinney, 
Charles  A.  Munn, 
J.  C.  Pershing, 
H.  C.  Piatt, 
J.  C.  Reaser, 
Robert  F.  Sample, 
Alexander  E.  Sharpe, 
Hiram  N.  Smith, 
D.  F.  Smith, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edenburg,  O. 
Cambridge,  O. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Ashland,  O. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Sidney,  O. 
Westmorel'd  Co.  Pa. 
Cape  May,  N.  J. 
Sidney,  O. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Stark  Co.  O. 
Carroll  Co.  O. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
HiUsboro',  O. 
Franklin  Co.  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Ligonier,  Pa. 
Mifflintown,  Pa. 
York  Co.  Pa. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 
Mercer,  Pa. 
Edenburg,  O. 
Columbiana  Co.  O. 
Shippensbuifg,  Pa. 
Wayne  Co.  O. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Road  Hall,  Pa. 
Edenburg,  O. 
Milton,  Pa. 
Cumberland  Co.  Pa. 
Edenburg,  O. 
Columbiana  Co.  O. 
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S.  Alexander's. 

J,  Braion**, 

a  F, 

Gen,  CkUlahan*8. 

Mrs,  Vaneman's. 

C.  F. 

Mrs,  Carson's. 

Gen.  Callahan's. 

Mrs,  Vaneman's, 

C,F, 

J.  Emery's. 

William  M'Clelland' 

W.  C.  14. 

Mrs.  Vaneman's. 

Mrs.  HerrioU's, 

J.  Emery's. 
W.  C,  13. 
H,  Armstrong's. 
J.  Emery's, 
a  F. 

Mrs,  Herriott's, 
Mrs,   Strain's. 
Gen.  Callahan^s, 
Mrs.  Herriott's. 

"     Vaneman's. 

**     Herriott's. 

"      Martin's. 

"     Vaneman's. 
C.  F. 
Mrs,  Vaneman's. 


Prof.  Votoeirs. 

J.  Brotpn's, 

H.  Armstrong's. 


iV.  R.  Vincent, 
N'.  Gibson  Walker, 
rames  S.  Warner, 
William  R.  Wiggins, 
rhoraas  B.  Wilson, 
Fohn  A.  Wolf, 
rames  F.  Woodrow, 
^  W.  Young, 
A,  Zahniser, 
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RESIDKNCE8. 


BOA&DnfO  HOUSKS. 


Washington  Co.  Pa.   C.  R  ] 

Canonsburg,  Pa.         Mr,  Walker*s,  \ 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.   Wm.  M'DanieVa,  Esq.    \ 

! 


Oxford,  N.  C. 
Dunningville,  Pa. 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 
Chillicothe,  O. 
Oak  Hill,  N.  C. 
Mercer,  Pa. 

SOPHOMORBS. 


H,  Armstrong's. 
J.  Paxton*s, 

w.  a  6. 

S.  Alexander's. 

w.  a  5. 
w.  a  9. 


.45 


FRESHMAN    CLASS. 


kVm.  M.  Armstrong, 
1  M.  Boggs, 
John  W.  Boyles, 
Dhomas  M.  Cochran, 
Jeorge  H.  Cook, 
A^illiam  A.  Drake, 
:.  W.  Finley, 
A^illiam  Gilmore, 
^ames  Gillespie, 
t  William  Graff, 
D.  G.  Griffin, 
'Israel  Haines, 
!)avid  Hall, 
^ohn  S.  Hays, 
'  Henry  C.  Lemen, 
lenry  S.  Martin, 
).  L.  Machesney, 
'John  Maxwell, 
William  F.  Mellon, 
Fames  F.  Moore, 
'John  Mortimer, 
^John  M'Crory, 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Warren  Co.  Miss. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Natchitoches,  La. 
Fayette  Co.  Pa. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Sharon,  Miss. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Armstrong  Co.  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Hedgeville,  Va. 
Chatauque  Co.  N.  Y. 
Westmorel'd  Co.  Pa. 
Clarion,  Pa. 
Raymond,  Miss. 
Dallas  Co.  Ala. 
Mercer  Co.  Pa. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 


Wm,  M' Daniel's,  Esq. 
«  «  « 

Mr,  Boyles'. 
W,  C.  1. 
H,  Riddle's,  Esq. 
W.  a  14. 

a  p. 
a  F. 

J.  Gillespie's. 

w.  a  8. 

jS.  AlexaTider's. 

Mr.  Haines'. 

C,  F. 

Mr.  Hays'. 

Wm.  M' Daniel's,  Esq. 

W.  C.  13. 

C.  F. 

a  F. 

W.  a  12. 

Wm.  M' Daniel's,  Esq. 

a  F. 

Mrs.  Oram's.^ 
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KESIDZNCSa. 


BOABOIKG  HOUSES. 


T.  M.  M'Clure, 
William  M'Ginley, 
Robert  M'Millen, 
Joseph  W.  Norris, 
William  Okeson, 
Franklin  Orr, 
E.  A.  Pharr, 
•M.  Quail, 
Jefferson  Reynolds, 
William  W.  Salisbury, 
Henry  M.  Smith, 

•  Thomas  B.  Stewart, 

*  t  William  L.  Stewart, 
•Jackson  D.Stoneroad, 
Joseph  Vanmeter, 

R.  Fleming  Wilson, 


Lancaster  Co.  Pa. 
Fairfield,  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Armstrong  Co.     " 
Juniata  Co.  " 

Clarion  Co.  " 

Canton,  Ala. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Rittanning,  Pa. 
Ripley,  O. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Ohio  Co.  Va. 
Westmorel'd  Co.  Pa. 
Mifflin  Co.  Pa. 
Hardy  Co.  Va. 
Mifflin  Co.  Pa. 

FRESHMEN. 


TT.  a 

J,  Emery*s, 

Mr.  M'Millen's. 

J,  Daud*s, 

Prof.  VowelVs. 

Frof.  Orr's. 

Wm.  M'DanieVs,  Ei 

Mrs.  Herriott's. 

H.  Armstrong^i, 

Dr.  Smithes. 

Mr.  Bracken's. 

W.  C.  1. 

C.  F. 

S.  Alexander's. 

C.  F. 


.3( 


CLASSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


R.  J.  Breckinridge, 
W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge, 
}  Franklin  Chorpning, 
Goodman  Y.  Coulter, 
Thomas  Fitzhugh, 
M.  B.  Gillespie, 
John  Hodgens, 
Perry  M'Daniel, 
Andrew  Moore, 
William  M'Creary, 
Robert  T.  Pelham, 
J.  A.  Smith, 
W.  B.  Smith, 
Logan  Vaneman, 


Canonsburg,  Pa.         Dr.  Breckinridge's. 


Somerset  Co.  Pa. 
Allegheny  Co.  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 

n  it 

Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 
Westmorel'd  Co.  Pa. 
Washington  Co.  Pa. 
Oak  Hill,  N.  C. 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Washington  Co.  Pa. 


CLASSICAL  STUDENTS 
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J.  Emery's. 

H.  Riddle's,  Esq. 

Prof.  VoweU's. 

J.  Gillespie's. 

T.  Hodgen's. 

Wm.  M'Daniel's,  Es 

Mrs.  HerrioU's. 

Mrs.  M'Oreary's. 

w.  a  5. 

Dr.  Smith's. 
«  <( 

Jos.  Vaneman' s,  Esq 
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SUMMARY. 

i 

Sbniors,           -        .        -        - 

68 

Juniors,               .        .        .        - 

76 

Sophomores,            _        -        - 

46 

Freshmen,           .        .        -        - 

88 

Ct-assical  Students,     - 

-        14 

Total,        -        -        -        -  241 
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COURSE  OF  COLLEGE  STUDIES. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

7IR8.T  TERM. 

Livy,  (Folflom;)  Roman  Antiquities,  (Fiske;)  Latin  Grammar 
(Ross;)  Herodotus,  (Leipzig  Edition;)  Greek  Grammar:  Algebra 
(Davies*  Elementary  Work.) 

]  8EOOVD    TERM. 

/  Cicero's  Orations;  Roman  Antiquities  completed;  Herodotus  com 
i  pleted;  Algebra,  (Davies*  Bourdon;)  Plane  Geometry,  (Davies*  Le 
:  gendre.)  During  the  College  year,  this  class  is  examined  even 
Sabbath-day  on  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament;  and  its  memben 
I    take  their  turn  in  public  declamation. 

;  SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

I 

j  FIRST   TERM. 

]        Horace's  Odes,  Latin  Prosody;  Latin  Composition;  Thucydides 

i  Greek  Antiquities,  (Fiske;)  Greek  Exercises;  Algebra  completed 

\  Solid  Geometry;  Plane  Trigonometry  (Young)  commenced;  His 

I  tory,  (Taylor's  Universal;)  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion  (Paley 

.  commenced. 

8EOOVD   TERM. 

J  Tacitus'  History;  Latin  Composition;  Xenophon's  continuatioi 
\    of  Thucydides;  Greek  Antiquities  completed;  Greek  Composition 

Plane  Trigonometry  completed;  Surveying  and  Navigation;  Sphe 
I  rical  Trigonometry;  History  continued;  Evidences  of  Natural  Re 
I    ligion  completed.     This  class  is  examined  every  Sabbath-day  on  i 

portion  of  the  Greek  Testament;  and  its  members  take  their  turn  ii 

public  declamation. 

Digitized  by  V^OOQIC  ^^ 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles;  Demosthenes'  Orations;  Spherical 
Prigonometry  completed;  Nautical  Astronomy;  Conic  Sections, 
Bridge;)  Analytical  Geometry  (Davies*)  commenced;  Natural  Phi- 
osophy,  (Olmsted;)  Natural  History  (Smellie)  commenced;  History 
jontinued;  Chronology;  Rhetoric  (Blair)  commenced;  English  Com- 
)Osition;  Evidences  of  Christianity  (Paley)  commenced. 

SBOOND    TERM. 

Cicero  de  Oratore;  Homer's  Hiad;  Analytical  Geometry  com- 
)leted;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  (M'Cartney;)  Mathemati- 
cal Geography,  in  its  relations  to  Astronomy;  Chemistry,  (Kane;) 
!^atiiral  History  completed;  History,  Chronology  and  Rhetoric  con- 
inued;  Evidences  of  Christianity  completed.  A  course  of  Lectures 
)n  General  History  will  be  delivered  during  this  term.  The  mem- 
)ers  of  this  class  recite  every  Sabbath-day  on  the  Greek  Testament, 
md  take  their  turn  in  public  declamation. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST    TERM. 

Juvenal;  Homer's  Iliad  continued;  Mathematics  reviev^ed;  As- 
ronomy;  Logic,  (Whately;)  Rhetoric  completed;  Analogy  of  Nat- 
iral  and  Revealed  Religion,  (Butler;)  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Jnderstanding.  A  course  of  Lectures  on  Greek  History  and  Litera- 
ure  will  be  delivered  during  this  term. 

8E00ND   TERM. 

Tacitus  de  Moribus  GermanisB  and  Agricola;  Longinus;  Mathe- 
natics  reviewed;  Meteorology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  English 
Composition;  Political  Economy,  (Say;)  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
osophy,  (Paley;)  with  a  course  of  Lectures.  A  course  of  Lectures 
vill  also  be  delivered  on  Roman  History  and  Literature,  a  course  on 
Physiology,  and  a  course  on  Criticism.  This  class  will  recite  every 
Sabbath-day  on  the  Greek  Testament;  and  sections  of  it  will  deliver 
)riginal  orations  in  public  about  twice  a  month  during  the  year. 
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Upon  an  inspection  of  the  fbregfAng  eourse'  of  Studios,  aa  coi 
pared  wiUi  the  list  of  Inatruoton^  printed  oi^  a  previous  page,  it  w 
be  perceived  that  this  Institution  possesses  the  means  of  imparting 
its  pupils  an  education  as  thorough^  various  and  extensive^  as  can 
embraced  in  a  four  years'  course,  or  properly  appertains  to  collegia 
instruction.  As  much  as  can  be  really  taught  within  that  period,  ai 
as  properly  belongs  to  liberal  education  in  the  stage  immediately  pi 
ceding  professional  training,  is  brought  truly  and  completely  in  rea 
of  the  youth  of  the  country. 

What  really  constitutes  a  liberal  eduoaticm,  and  what  is  the  prop 
distribution  of  subjects,  and  the  best  method  of  pursuing  each,  a 
questions  of  such  extreme  importance,  that  it  is  readily  admitted,  t 
claims  of  this  College  to  public  favor  ought  to  be  allowed  or  rejectc 
according  as  these  questions  have  been  wisely  or  ignorantly  decid 
by  it,  and  as  its  means  of  executing  its  ideas  are  complete,  or  oth< 
wise. 

Those  who  are  competent  to  decide  such  questions  will  percei'^ 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  course  of  studies  adopted  here,  th 
it  differs  considerably,  both  in  its  distribution  and  in  the  principl 
which  control  its  general  arrangement,  and  the  proportion  of  its  va 
ous  parts,  from  that  of  most  of  the  Colleges  of  the  country,  of  equ 
standing  with  this  Institution.  Confident  in  the  truth  and  importan 
of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  changes  introduce 
it  is  believed  that  the  additional  advantages  thus  secured  to  yout 
and  to  the  progress  of  soimd  learning  in  the  country,  are  of  the  mc 
important  kind. 

The  public  may  rest  assured  that  the  course  of  study  published, 
actually  accomplished  in  this  Institution ;  and  although  it  may  be  ii 
possible  to  teach  the  idle,  the  dull,  or  the  imperfectly  prepared  st 
dent,  as  we  could  wish,  yet  the  advantages  which  we  profess  to  aiFor 
are  really  furnished  to  every  student;  a  fact  of  some  consequenc 
and  far  from  being  universal  in  similar  cases. 


QVAZJFZOATIOV8  FOB  ADMISSIOir  ZMTO  OOLLBOa— ZREIOXTUIX 
STUDBVT8...0LAS8Z0AL  PBPAETliBirT. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class,  must  produ< 
testimonials  of  their  good  moral  character,  and  must  have  a  comp 
tent  English  education,  including  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Englic 
Qrammar,  and  the  Elements  of  History.  In  Latin  and  Greek,  b< 
sides  the  elementary  authora,  they  must  have  read  Csssar,  Sallust  ao 
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irgil,  and  the  usual  portions  of  the  Gh*eek  Testament,  Lucian's  Dia- 
igues,  or  the  Graeca  Miaora,  or  an  amount  of  Latin  and  Grreek  equiv- 
ent  thereto. 

Students  are  admitted  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  to  any  class 
r  which  they  are  qualified.  But  it  is  important  that  they  be  admit- 
d  at  the  beginning  of  the  College  year.  And  in  order  to  reap  the 
"oper  advantages  of  a  College  course,  they  ought,  ordinarily,  tobe- 
n  with  the  Freshman  Class,  and  go  regularly  through.  Much  loss 
!"  time,  great  additional  expense,  and  serious  disappointment  of  the 
)pe8  both  of  Students  and  their  friends,  frequently  result  from  at- 
mpts  to  pursue  large  portions  of  the  course  before  coming  to  Col- 
ge.  In  all  cases  of  application  for  advanced  standing  in  a  class,  the 
Lndidate  is  examined  on  all  the  previous  studies  of  the  course;  and 

such  cases,  it  is  important  to  the  Student,  to  have  followed  exactly 
e  prescribed  course  of  study,  even,  where  it  is  possible,  to  the  very 
xt-books. 

Students  from  other  Colleges,  whose  course  of  study  is  as  ample  as 
at  of  this  Institution,  are  admitted,  ad  eundem,  upon  a  regular  dis- 
ission ;  but  Students  under  discipline  in  other  Colleges,  are  not  re-    \ 
lived  into  this.  \ 

Young  gentlemen  wishing  to  pursue  particular  branches  of  study,  ) 
■  to  take  an  irregular  course,  are  permitted  to  recite  with  any  of  the  ? 
ollege  classes,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Insti-  5 
tion  in  the  particular  departments  of  study  to  which  they  desire  to  \ 
jvote  themselves;  and  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  a  considerable  num-  \ 
jr  of  them  always  connected  with  the  College. 

The  Classical  Department  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
acuity,  and  affords  all  the  advantages  of  a  superior  Classical  and    ' 
Mathematical  School.     It  is  designed  for  the  special  benefit  of  candi-    \ 
ites  for  entrance  into  College,  who,  on  coming  here,  find  themselves    ^ 
)t  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class;  or  who,  from    j 
me  defect  or  irregularity  in  their  previous  course  of  training,  are  in 
Lvance  of  some  of  their  studies,  and  seriously  defective  in  others —    \ 
enerally  in  the  Greek  language  and  the  Mathematics) — and  who 
e  thus  furnished  with  the  means  of  thorough  preparation,  and  saved    \ 
e  great  loss  of  time  and  money  which  would  otherwise  probably    \ 
jcur.  , 


One  important  object  contemplated  in  the  whole  arrangement  of    t 
lis  Institution,  is,  to  make  superior  education  as  cheap  as  is  consist-   D 
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ent  with  its  being  thorough  and  complete;  while  at  the  same  tin 
those  who  prefer  to  allow  increased  comforts,  or  even  Ini^uries 
their  children,  are  not  prevented  from  doing  so.  The  location  oft] 
Institution  in  the  midst  of  a  bountiful  country,  inhabited  by  a  plai 
moral  and  econcnnical  population,  and  removed  as  it  is  fh)m  all  exti 
ordinary  sources  of  temptation  to  expense,  or  even  means  of  extrav 
gance,  greatly  facilitates  this  design. 

The  charge  for  Tuition  is  thirty  dollars  a  year,  payable  half-year 
in  advance,  a  condition  invariably  required  to  be  complied  with,  ai 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  an  Institution  whose  dependence 
almost  exclusively  on  its  fees  received  from  tuition ;  a  condition  thei 
fore  to  be  carefully  noted  by  students  and  their  friends. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  paid  by  each  student  wh( 
he  enters  College,  which  is  refunded  in  the  price  of  the  Diplom 
to  every  student  who  takes  a  full  course  and  graduates.  Each  st 
dent  is  also  required  to  pay  fifly  cents  every  session  for  fuel,  servant 
wages,  and  repairs  in  the  public  Halls. 

The  graduating  fee,  paid  to  the  College  Treasurer,  is  six  dolla 
to  each  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  the  payment  of  which  he  receives  l 
Diploma,  and  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  honors  and  immunities 
the  first  degree  in  the  Arts. 

The  price  of  Board  and  Lodging  is  very  various,  and  ranges  fro 
$1  to  $2  50  per  week.  The  College  provides  accommodations 
$1  62 J  a  week;  and  it  affords  facilities  to  students,  which  enab 
them  to  obtain  Board  and  Lodging  at  one  dollar  a  week.  A  sm£ 
number  have  boarded  and  lodged  themselves  for  about  fifty  cents 
week.  About  two-thirds  of  the  students  in  actual  attendance^  usual 
board  in  private  families  in  the  village  and  neighborhood,  at  an  e 
pense  varying  from  $1  25  to  $2  50  a  week. 

Upon  an  average,  the  necessary  expense  of  a  student,  includii 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  fuel,  washing,  lights,  &c.  ought  not  to  exce< 
$130,  and  need  not  exceed  $100,  for  the  period  of  forty  weeks  ann 
ally,  during  which  the  College  is  in  session.  Of  this  sum,  the  avera^ 
yearly  payment  to  the  College,  by  a  student  who  takes  a  full  cours 
and  graduates,  is  $32  25,  which  includes  matriculation,  tuition,  co: 
tingent  expenses,  and  cost  of  diploma. 

This  sum  of  course  does  not  embrace  the  cost  of  clothes,  book 
pocket  money,  traveling  expenses,  board  during  vacations,  &c.  in  r 
gard  to  which  every  thing  depends  on  the  habits  of  the  student,  ai 
i     the  indulgence  of  his  friends, 
n        Parents  and  Guardians  are  earnestly  advised,  on  the  one  hand,  i 
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wtrict  the  youth  sent  to  this  College,  to  such  an  amount  of  money 
i  is  necessary  for  dieir  eomfortable  and  respectable  support;  and  on 
e  other  hand,  to  see  that  they  receive  the  amount  that  is  really  pro- 
)r,  with  absolute  punctuality;  so  that  the  temptation  to  e&traTa'* 
ince,  and  that  of  running  into  debt — ^both  of  them  amongst  the 
*eatest  evils  of  College  lifb — ^may  be  avoided. 


MORAL  AVD  RBLZaiOUS  ZV8TBUaTX(>ir  OF  TKB  8TUDBVT8. 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  this  Institution  consider  it  the  chief 
ory  of  it,  that  it  was  founded  in  prayer  and  faith ;  and  that  God  has 
I  signally  owned  the  efforts  made  here  to  promote  true  religion,  as 
ose  to  advance  sound  learning.  All  the  officers  of  it  consider  it 
le  of  their  highest  duties  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
ovement  of  the  pupils.  An  inspection  of  the  course  of  studies  will 
iow,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  College  life,  the 
udents  are  all  required  to  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  religious 
udies,  embracing  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
e  Analogy  between  them,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  course  dis- 
[ict  from  and  additional  to  the  ordinary  one  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

No  effort  is  made — ^none  will  be  made— to  teach  the  peculiarities 
'any  sect;  and  even  the  prejudices,  much  more  the  conscientious 
ruples  of  those  who  entertain  any,  will  always  be  respected.  But 
e  Christian  Religion  and  the  Protestant  and  Evangelical  Faith,  are 
lly  embraced  and  distinctly  taught  in  the  College,  as  a  portion  of 
I  course  of  Instruction. 

The  Principal  of  the  College  is  Pastor  of  the  village  church,  and 
e  religious  instruction  of  the  students,  especially  on  the  Sabbath- 
ly,  devolves,  by  the  regulations  of  the  College,  particularly  on  him. 
be  students  are  all  required  to  be  present  at  the  daily  public  reli- 
ous  exercises,  and  to  attend  preaching,  either  in  the  College  chapel, 
'  on  such  other  ministrations  as  their  parents  or  guardians  prefer, 
rice  every  Sabbath-day. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  strong  infusion  of  religious  prin- 
pie  into  the  whole  course  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  the  un- 
lually  large  proportion  of  pious  young  men  who  have  always  re- 
nted to  this  Collegre,  are  chief  reasons  why  so  great  a  number  of 
mth  congregated  here  for  so  many  years  have  been  found  capable 
'  being  taught  and  managed,  with  a  remarkable  exemption  ttom 
ablic  and  degrading  punishment..  o,  zedby^oogie 
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AHVtTAL  COMMSirOfiHfiirT  AlTD  rA0Atl6irs. 


The  Annual  Commencement,  at  which  the  Senior  Class  graduate 
occurs  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June  in  each  year. 

The  principal  vacation  begins  immediately  after  the  Conmienc 
ment,  and  continues  for  eleven  weeks. 

As  the  second  Wednesday  of  June  must  necessarily  occur  betwec 
the  8th  and  the  14th  days  of  that  month,  or  on  one  or  other  of  thoi 
days,  it  follows  that  the  College  year,  which  commences  11  wee! 
afterwards,  must  begin  between  the  25th  of  August  and  the  Ist 
September,  or  on  one  or  other  of  those  days,  that  is,  about  the  la 
week  of  August,  annually. 

The  College  year  beginning  at  that  time  and  terminating  fort; 
one  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Jime,  will  I 
divided  by  a  vacation  of  one  week,  in  the  middle  of  it,  into  two  Co 
lege  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 

This  year,  the  Commencement  will  occur  on  Wednesday  the  9l 
day'of  June;  and  the  next  College  year  will  begin  on  Wednesda 
the  25th  of  August.     The  second  session  of  the  ensuing  year  wi 
comaence  on  the  19th  January,  1848. 

DBPABTMBirTS  OF  nrSTB0OTZOir. 

THERE  ARE  NINE  OF  THESE,  VIZ: 

1.  Moral  Philosophy,  Metaphysics  and  Political  Economy:  ui 
der  the  care  of  Dr.  Breckinridge. 

2.  Religious  Instruction,  embracing  the  Evidences  of  Natural  an 
Revealed  Religion;  the  Analogy  between  them;  Archaeology;  an 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  This  Department  is  divided  betwee 
Dr.  Breckinridge,  Dr.  Beveridge  and  Prof.  Williams. 

3.  The  Hebrew  Language:  Dr.  Ramsey. 

4.  The  Greek  Language  and  Literature:  Dr.  Smith. 

5.  Belles  Lettres,  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  General  History:  Proi 
Brown. 

6.  Mathematics  t  Prof.  Snyder. 

7.  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Geology 
Prof.  Williams. 

8.  The  Latin  Language  and  Literature:  Prof.  Orr. 

9.  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy:  Dr.  Yowell. 
For  the  text-books  in  these  Departments,  and  the  distribution  c 

the  course  of  study  in  each,  so  far  as  ^0  it^?P^f&@^V?®  necessaril; 
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abraces  tkem — also  aa  regards  the  various  Courses  of  Lectures — all 
^edful  information  is  given  in  previous  parts  of  this  pamphlet. 
In  the  Classical  Department,  instruction  is  given  in  every  thing 
dispensable  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class,  or  any  more 
ivanced  Class,  in  cases  vrhere  particular  deficiencies  are  to  be 
ade  up.     It  is  imder  the  care  of  Mr.  Zahniser. 


MXS0BLLAVS0U8  ZlTFORMATIOir. 

MODKBN   LANGUAGES. 

French  and  German,  though  not  taught  as  part  of  the  College 
•urse,  can  always  be  acquired  here,  at  the  expense  of  the  student. 
R.  Smith,  the  Greek  Professor,  has  long  taught  both  of  these  lan- 
lages. 

THE   LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

These  are  on  an  excellent  footing:  heretofore  they  have  been  pro- 
ded  with  large  and  excellent  halls,  at  the  expense  of  the  College : 
It  the  increasing  patronage  of  the  Institution  has  rendered  these 
ills  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  Socie- 
38,  and  has  also  made  it  necessary  for  the  College  to  use  the  halls 
r  other  purposes,  as  soon  as  new  and  more  ample  accommodations 
u  be  provided  for  the  Societies.  The  friends  of  the  College,  and 
pecially  the  old  members  of  the  Societies,  will  therefore  be  called 
I  by  the  Societies  to  aid  them  in  this  important,  indeed  indispen- 
ble  effort. 

LTCEUM.  I 

An  extensive  one  has  been  long  established  in  this  Institution,  and  j 
LS  collected  a  large  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  numerous  specimens  in  \ 
atural  History,  Indian  Antiquities,  &c.  j 

COLLEGE    UNIFORSt.  ( 

Various  considerations  have  induced  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  to  \ 
commend  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  dress  by  the  students :  it  con-  * 
)ts  of  a  blue  coat,  gray  pantaloons,  and  black  cap,  vest  and  cravat. 

GRATUITOUS    INSTRUCTION.  I 


In  cases  of  extreme  indigence,  or  of  ^reat  and  praiseworthy  ef- 
rts,  the  Faculty  of  the  College  are  authorized  to  bestow  gratuitous 
istruction,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  it.  By  the  laws  of  the 
allege  they  are  also  empowered  to  remit  all  charge  for  instruction; 
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as  a  suitable  mark  of  their  great  respect  for  distinguished  merit  i 
a  student. 


TEACHSmS    OF   COMMON    SCHOOLS. 


A  limited  number  of  young  men,  who  are  sons  of  citizens  of  Pem 
sylvania,  and  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  be  teachers  of  con 
mon  schools,  are,  by  statute,  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  i 
whatever  will  fit  them  for  that  vocation. 


Those  of  the  Societies  are  extensive  and  well  selected.  There 
also  a  *' Student's  lAbrari/,**  designed  to  provide  class-books  at 
cheap  rate  for  indigent  students.  The  College  Library  is  small ;  bi 
the  "Alumni  Association"  have  set  on  foot  a  plan  to  raise  $30,000,  < 
which  a  large  part  is  designed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  increase  < 
the  Library.  This  is  an  object  of  vital  importance,  and  it  is  hope 
will  commend  itself  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  College,  ar 
those  of  true  learning  in  the  country,  since  there  is  nothing  in  whi( 
our  whole  country  is  more  deficient,  than  great  and  well  selectc 
Libraries,  and  since  such  Libraries  are  to  our  Instructors  of  yout 
very  much  what  they  themselves  are  to  their  pupils. 

STUDENTS    DESIRING   TO   BECOME    TEACHERS. 

Many  circimastances  have  conspired  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
induce  an  unusual  number  of  the  Graduates  of  this  College  to  devo 
themselves  to  the  business  of  Instruction.  At  the  present  moment  tl 
Principal  of  the  College  is  authorized  to  make  engagements  on  tl 
part  of  a  number  of  young  men  highly  qualified  for  this  important  er 
ployment,  who  would  be  vnlling  to  enter  on  their  duties,  some 
them  at  once,  and  the  remainder  immediately  after  the  approachir 
Commencement.  Applications  directed  to  him,  or  to  any  member 
the  Faculty,  at  any  period  of  the  year,  but  especially  within  two  ( 
three  months  preceding  the  Annual  Commencement,  will  rarely  & 
of  being  successful. 

NEW    BUILDINGS    AND   ADDITIONAL   GROUNDS. 

The  increasing  patronage  of  the  College  has  rendered  it  indispe: 
sable  to  enlarge  its  public  accommodations;  and  the  Board  of  Tru 
tees  have  already  commenced  a  portion  of  the  additional  buildinj 
which  have  been  projected,  and  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  employ < 
agents  to  solicit  donations.  It  is  no  part  of  their  plan,  however, 
run  the  Institution  into  debt;  nor,  as  we  confidently  hope,  will  it  1 
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leoeagnry.  Their  past  experience  leads  them  to  believe  that  the 
riends  of  the  College,  and  especially  its  numerous  Alumni,  will  eo- 
perate  with  them  in  their  present  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
reasing  manifestations  of  public  favor  and  Divine  approval;  and 
bus  place  the  College  in  a  position  which  will  not  only  enable  it 
5  maintain,  amidst  a  rivalry  constantly  increasing,  its  long  estab- 
shed  rank,  but  to  compete  successfully  in  the  great  work  for  which 
;  was  founded,  with  the  oldest  and  best  supported  Institutions  in 
ur  country. 


LOCATIOK   OP   THE   COLLKOS. 


The  village  of  Canonsburg  is  situated  on  the  Chartiers,  in  Wash- 
igton  County,  Pa.  It  is  17  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  40  miles  from 
VTieeling,  Va.  and  7  miles  from  the  borough  of  Washington,  which 
\  on  the  National  Road,  leading  from  Wheeling,  Va.  to  Cumber- 
md.  Daily  lines  of  stages  pass  through  it,  connecting  it  with  all 
le  places  just  named,  and  more  remotely  with  thd  Atlantic  sea- 
oard,  by  means  of  turnpikes,  canals  and  rail-roads-^and  wdth  the 
outh  and  the  great  West,  by  means  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  head  of 
le  immense  valley  of  which  river,  it  stands.  The  country  around 
;  is  elevated,  beautiful,  fertile  and  healthful — one  of  the  finest  re- 
ions  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
)w  places  can  be  found,  where  the  health  and  habits  of  youth  would 
e  more  likely  to  be  safe,  or  where  they  Would  more  probably  es- 
ape  the  evils  and  dangers  incident  to  the  loss  of  parental  supervi- 
lon,  and  to  a  college  life,  than  in  this  retired  and  peaceful  village, 
lanted  in  the  heart  of  a  population  remarkable  for  its  religious 
haracter. 
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BACCALAUREATE. 


GjBNTI^HSN   OF   TH£    BoARD  : — 

Fbiends  and  Fellow-Citizens. — That  Dur 
annual  high-dayi  may  not  be  characterised,  in  one  of  its  leading 
exercises,  by  a  mere  series  of  stereotyped  remarks,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose always  to  select  a  subject.  The  relations  which  terminate 
and  those  which  begin,  at  Commencement,  are  almost  perfectly 
the  same  on  all  occasions  ;  hence  some  of  the  matter,  proper  to 
be  uttered  must  necessarily  be  repetitions.  There  is  however  no 
necessity  to  limit  a  baccalaureate  address  to  these  items  of  inevi- 
table identity.  The  larger  proportion  may,  with  great  propriety, 
vary  perpetually  ;  and  thus  abate  the  satiety,  t#  thbse  who  attend 
every  year,  resulting  from  the  annual  repetition  of  a  few  ideas 
which  similarity  of  circumstances  always  suggests  and  sleems  to 
require.  7%e  bearings  of  true  religion  upon  republican  gov- 
ernmentj  is  the  topic  selected  for  the  present  occasion. 

This,  you  will  perhaps  say,  is  a  thread-bare  subject — a  worn 
out  topic.  And  I  acknowledge,  its  selection  was  not  at  all  prompt- 
ed by  a  desire  of  novelty  and  the  hope  of  arresting  attention  by 
singularity,  but  simply  because  of  its  deep  and  vital  importance 
to  the  "welfare  of  our  glorious  Union  and  the  permanency  and  pro- 
gress of  republican  principles. 

Already  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  am  no  advocate  for  interminable 
revolution.  Let  the  atheist  amuse  himself  with  his  theory  of  the 
eternal  flux  and  fortuitous  jumble  of  atoms  :  let  the  materialist, 
whose  reasoning  powers  are  adapted  to  such  discussions,  concen- 
trate all  his  energies  upon  the  question,  whether  thought  occupy  a 
portion  of  space  ;  or  whether  matter  be  a  spirit,  and  the  soul  of  a 
materialist  philosopher  an  indivisible  monad  :  ^t  the  skeptic  lux- 
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nriala  in  the  fond  fancy  of  eternal  reyolutiona  in  mords,  wttboaT 
one  fixed  point  or  principle  in  the  wide  aniTerae  of  rational  and 
^countable  agents  ;  but  let  the  christian,  the  patriot,  the  philsia- 
thropist  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  not  fixed  princi- 
ples in  morals— certain  eternal  and  anchanging  truths^  established 
by  the  moral  GU>Temor  of  the  universei  firm  and  independent  of 
all  revoluClon,  as  the  basia  of  faia  own  divine  throne  t  let  him  se* 
lect  these  trothi^  when  and  wherever  discovered,  whether  on  the 
broad  pages  of  the  book  of  nature,  or  the  sttU  more  ample   folds 
of  the  book  of  divine  revelation  ;  let  him  collate,  arrange  and  conr- 
bine  them  in  the  foundations  of  social  order  and  evinop  to  the 
world,  that  republican  government  is  not  an  eternal  flux  and  for- 
tuitous jnmble  of  moral  atoms — that  uncertainty,  unfixedness,  per- 
petual change  is  none  of  its  characteristics :  it  is  not  an  eternal 
revolution  ;  but  the  evenly  upward  ascent  of  a  gloriouaedtfee  up*» 
on  the  foundations  of  eternal  truth.     And  this  will  we  do,  if  God 
permit     It  is  a  problem,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  ;  a  prop- 
osition to  be  demonstrated  ;.  expressed  in  brief  and  simple  and 
plain  language,  thus ;. 

Chbistianitt  is  the  oiclt  xrnciENT  sAFxcnrAsn  oftks 
Republic. 

By  Christianity  I  do  not  mean,  a  system  of  external  forms  and 
modes  of  action,  however  well  or  ilLadpted  to  symbolize  and 
suggest  thought,  feeling  or  sentiment  The  leligplon  of  forM»  is 
characteristic  of  a  state  of  nonage,  when  men  must  be  treated  a» 
children  ;  because  of  their  incapacity  to  grasp  truth  in  a  more 
naked  form  and  wield  reason  to  the  enlargement  of  its  own  field 
of  operation. 

There  is  in  our  nature  a  strong  tendency  to  rest  in  forms  and 
ceremonies,  even  when  practised  in  the  most  limited  extent,,  to 
the  utter  neglect  of  the  vital  substance.  Wherever  there  is  much 
outward  ceremony,  there  is  little  Inward  exercise.  The  eye  and 
the  ear  are  employed  ;  whilst  the  understandhig  and  the  heart  re- 
main inactive.  This  is  not  Christianity  ;  nor  even  the  exterior 
bull  of  it  It  may  be  Judaism  :  more  likely  it  is  Paganism  a  lit- 
tle modified.  The  revival,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  the 
«ld  fanciful  figment,  that  deifies  matter  and  worships  the  divinity 
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of  its  own  creation  in  ten  thousand  shapes,  is  very  probably  con- 
nected with  tiie  concurrent  attempt  in  Britain,  to  throw  the  whole 
of  religion  into  external  ceremony  and  substitute  the  outward  sign 
for  the  inward  reality  of  grace.  This  dominion  of  matter  and 
form  over  the  rational  soul,  constituted  the  essence  of  pagan  idol- 
atry and  was  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  despotic  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  revival  of  panthe- 
ism, of  form  and  ceremony,  is  the  precursor  to  the  revival,  of 
despotic  power.  At  least,  1  have  no  doubt,  the  tendency  of  the 
thing  and  the  design  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  it,  is  to  cre- 
ate in  the  minds  of  the  people  once  more,  an  awful.and  solemn 
reverence  for  form  and  ceremony,  and  thus  to  thrust  them  back 
under  the  yoke,  from  which  another  religion  had  well  nigh  deliv- 
ered them.  Your  majesty,  said  a  very  acute  and  skilful  French 
minister,  to  his  sovereign,  who  was  raising  some  objection  to  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  that  were  irksome — ^your  majesty  is  nothing  but 
a  ceremony*  And  the  truth  is^  that  mysterious  observances — aw- 
ful and  grave  and  solemn  external  acts,  assuming  to  contain  deep 
and  sublime  mystery,  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankiml.  Modern  legitimacy  is  not  ignorant  of  the  pow- 
er, which  the  pageant  of  a  coronation  operates  upon  the  spirit 
and  soul  and  bodyjof  a  nation,  in  binding  them  to  unconditional 
submission. 

But  though  the  influence  of  forms  is  great ;  and  though  Chris- 
tianity is  not  wholly  destitute  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  yet  it  is 
not  a  religion  of  forms.  One  of  its  leading  characteristics  is  the 
almost  entire  abrogation  of  ceremony  and  the  diversion  of  the 
mind  from  the  outward  to  the  inner  man. 

Nor  do  I,  by  Christianity,  mean  the  religion  of  mere  feeling. 
Sympathies  and  affections,  strong  and  powerful,  and,  when  under 
the  governing  influence  of  understanding,  reason  and  volition,  of 
immense  piactical  utility,  may  nevertheless  exist  without  the  least 
trace  of  Christianity.  Mere  feeling,  cheerful  or  desponding,  in  a 
high  or  a  low  degree  ;  kindly,  in  its  character,  or  wrathful ;  self- 
ish  or  social ;  though  not  devoid  of  all  connexion  with  religion  ; 
yet  by  no  means  presupposes  Christianity  in  the  place  of  its  habi- 
tation. 


Nor  yet  are  you  to  understand  by  Christianity,  a  system  of  cold 


abstractioiis ;  ezisting  only  in  the  regions  of  intellect — a  series 
of  truths  connected  together  by  their  own  philosophical  adapta- 
tions ;  the  discovery  of  which  affords  delight  to  the  mind  on  the 
same  prmcipleand  according  to  the  same  law  by  which  we  derive 
pleasure  from  the  discovery  and  adaptations  of  physical  truth. 

But  by  Christianity,  I  do  mean,  that  sublime  philosophy  which 
unfolds  to  us  the  being,  nature  and  perfections  of  Ood  f  the  spirit* 
uality,  dependence,  moral  accountability  and  immortality  of  the 
human  soul ;  and  that  most  exquisitely  beautiful  and  soul  enchant- 
ing of  all  the  sciences,  the  glorious  ^pel  of  the  blessed  God.- — 
Christianity  embraces  and  teaches  with  infinitely  greater  clearness 
than  they  are  there  taught,  all  the  truths  of  natural  religion. — 
There  is  not  one  deduction  of  reason  from  the  book  of  nature, 
which  is  not  much  more  plainly  written  m  and  more  easily  read 
from  the  book  of  revelation.  The  science  of  theology,  in  the 
hands  of  a  mere  Deist  or  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  nature,  is  a 
mass  of  crudities,  rude  and  indigested,  and  far  from  organization 
into  a  consistent  system  ;  and  incomparably  inferior  to  the  science 
of  theology,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  catechu- 
men in  a  christian  Sabbath  school.  Our  little  children  know  more 
of  God,  of  his  physical  and  his  moral  attributes,  than  the  most 
profound  philosophers  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  who  were 
destitute  of  the  christian  scriptures.  They  believe  more  of  Him, 
than  modern  skeptics  do.  And  in  regard  to  His  moral  attributes, 
standing  just  upon  the  threshold  of  Christianity,  they  beckon  Soc- 
rates and  Plato,  Cicero  and  Seneca,  to  come  and  relome  their  ex- 
piring tapers  at  the  fire  on  her  altars. 

But  farther,  Christianity  has  no  abstractions.  She  presents  a 
system  of  practical  and  experimental  philosophy.  She  laya  down 
her  facts  and  embodies  her  doctrines  in  them.  Naked  theory,  she 
repudiates  and  brings  up  to  the  test  of  experiment  She  acknowl- 
edges no  man  as  a  christian,  who  does  not  embody  in  his  life  and 
conduct  the  doctrines  of  Christ  **  Ye  are  our  epistle,  she  says  to 
her  childreu,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  '^  Truth,  incarnate 
in  the  hearts  of  all  real  christians,  is  the  very  same  truth  embod- 
ied m  the  law  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  free  grace  system  of  the 
gospel,  does  not  make  void,  but  establishes  the  moral  law. 

That  we  may  have  them  in  reserve  and  ready  to  apply,  whea 
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decision  othts,  to  fuodameotal  prioeiples  of  republicanism,  let  us 
here  recount  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

As  to  the  divine  Being,  it  teaches,  that  there  is  one,  true,  hving, 
eternal  and  immutable  God  ;  holy,  righteous,  almighty  omniscient 
good  and  gracious  :  the  Creator,  Preservei*,  Governor  and  Judge 
of  all :  that  this  divine  Unity  exists  in  a  Trinity  of  personal  sub- 
sistences. The  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  is  the  basis  of  the  revealed  system  of  gospel 
grace. 

As  to  man,  it  teaches — and  he  could  learn  it  in  no  other  way — 
it  teaches  that  his  soul  is  a  spiritual  being,  distmct  and  separable 
from  the  body  ;  that  he  is  dependent  morally,  as  well  as  physi- 
cally upon  his  Creator,  is  bound  to  universal  submission  to  the  di- 
vine will  whenever  made  known  to  him  ;  that  this  moral  and  de- 
pendent creature  fell  from  his  primitive  condition  of  holiness 
and  happiness,  by  transgressing  his  Maker's  will  made  known  to 
him  ;  and  thus  plunged  his  who]erace  into  sin  and  wretchedness  : 
that  this  apostacy  of  the  whole  race  by  the  fall  of  its  covenant 
head,  resulted  from  the  moral  relations  which  existed  between 
them,  God  having  thus  early  introduced  the  representative  princi- 
ple :  that  from  this  wretched  and  otherwise  hopeless  condition, 
the  divine  goodness  has  opened  up  a  way  of  escape,  through  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  representation,  in  and  by  the  agen- 
cy of  another  head  or  surety  appointed  by  himself:  that  this  sure- 
ty the  divine  Redeemer  appeared  iu  our  world,  obeyed  and  suffer- 
ed and  perfected  thus  a  salvation  for  all  who  shall  in  every  age  re- 
pent and  believe  the  gospel. 

As  to  social  organization,  Christianity  teaches  that  God  has  es- 
tablished human  society  by  implanting  in  man's  nature  the  prin- 
ciples which  render  its  existence  indispensable  ;  society  is  there- 
fore not  a  voluntary  association  in  the  sense,  that  it  begins  to  ex- 
ist as  the  consequent  of  man's  volition,  although  it  may  by  this 
be  greatly  modified — that  government  also  is  an  ordinance  of  God 
established  for  the  good  of  man  and  magistrates  are  the  ministers 
of  God,  authorized  by  him  to  punish  evil  doers  and  for  a  praise  to 
them  that  do  well ; — that,  in  all  government,  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, the  Creator  has  laid  down  the  great  principles  of  moral  truth. 
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which  he  has  never  given  man  any  power  to  abrogate— his  law 
is  above  all  legislation  :— that  govemorg,  or  rulers  are  the  mere 
agents  of  society  appointed  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as 
relates  to  the  general  welfare  :— that  these  public  agents  can  be- 
come such  only  in  virtue  of  the  choice  of  society,  no  man  having 
a  right  of  dominion  over  man,  except  under  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation ;  and  God's  method  of  constituting  that  relation  is  by 
the  free  election  of  the  governed-  This  doctrine  is  very  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  scriptural  scheme  of  Church  government,  where 
the  ordination  of  ofiScers  is  always  consequent  upon  election  by  the 
church. 

And  finally,  that  for  the  performance  of  all  his  duties  in  all  the 
relations  of  life — private,  social,  public  and  oflBcial ;  in  business, 
politics  and  religion,  the  Creator  holds  man  responsible  and  will 
call  him  to  account  and  judge  and  punish  or  reward  in  the  great 
day  ;  and  by  this  men  are  warned,  and  in  view  of  this  they  may 
and  shall  solemnly  appeal  to  Him  as  their  witness  and  judge, 
whenever  it  is  necessary  as  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  all 
strife. 

Such  is  a  hasty  and  necessarily  very  imperfect  sketch  of  chris- 
tian doctrines,  whose  moulding  influence,  by  the  accompanying 
divine  energy  which  the  scriptui-es  and  experience  teach  us  to  ex- 
pect, we  suppose  to  be  the  safeguard,  and  the  only  eflScient  safe- 
guard of  republicanism. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  And  here 
we  find,  that  the  theory  of  our  institutions,  so  far  as  general  princi- 
ples a^  concerned,  is  not  abstruse,  metaphysical  and  difficult  of 
comprehension.  Its  really  elementary  truths  are  few  and  simple 
and  are,  I  apprehend  about  as  follows,  viz  : 

1.  The  Creator  has  formed  man  capable  of  government  by  laws^ 
addressed  to  reason  and  the  moral  sense.  By  government  I  under- 
stand that  influence,  or  power  which  leads,  guides,  controls  and  di- 
rects. One  man  is  said  to  govern  another,  when  he  exerts  or  ex- 
ercises such  influence  or  power  over  and  upon  him  as  to  secure  his 
actions  according  to  his  will.  And  when  we  say  man  is  capable 
of  moral  government,  we  mean  that  motives  and  reasons  may  be 
addressed  to  his  understanding  and  conscience,  so  as  to  induce  his 
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fi^  tud  diedrf al  aetioQ  m  one  wuj  ndmr  tbftn  io  another.  And 
this  IB  opposed  to  0ucfa  inflaenees  ttid  sueh  power  as  may  openle 
iipoo  bis  mefe  animal  propensities  regardless  of  his  moral  jodga. 
menta  This  last  is  the  manner  in  wlrieh  we  §mera  domb  ani- 
mals ;  but  rational  men  must  be  addressed  bj  rational  motire  and 
moral  men  by  moral  motire.  Now  it  is  this  adaptation  to  sneb 
ittfloences)  that  renders  republican  government  pratticiMe :  and 
the  point  and  pidi  of  the  maxim  lies  in  the  uniTersalitj  of  its  ap- 
plication. We  do  not  usert  that  some  men  are  eapaUe  of  being 
fMPemed  by  moral  law  :  but  maHf  all  men.  It  is  the  essential 
constitution  of  our  nature  and  cbaraeteristie  of  the  race.  True  ; 
wdiTidual  exceptions  there  are :  the  infant  and  the  idiot :  the  ex- 
tremely ignorant  and  the  oxtremely  wicked  and  corruf^  are  not^ 
whilst  thus,  capable  ot  such  government':  and  therefore  cdercioa 
and  brute  force  must  be  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  expedient^- 
The  same  is  also  true  of  bodies  of  men  :  whole  communities  may 
be  and  oAen  hare  been  found  in  this  condition.  t*hese  however 
are  exoq[>tioiu  to  the  general  law  and  they  result  from  specialities 
of  circumstance  and  condition.  Remove  the  specialities  and  you 
reoMve  the  exception  ;  enlighten  the  ignorant  and  reform  the  vici- 
ous, and  they  come  within  the  sweep  of  the  general  rule.  Our 
republican  maxim  is  that  this  is  practicable  and  our  belief  is,  that 
it  will  be  revised. 

2.  A  second  elementary  truth,  is,  that  the  divine  Legislator  has 
adapted  his  moral  code,  to  these  native  capabilities  of  those  wha 
are  to  be  governed  by  it  This,  at  first  glance,  beems  to  be  of 
small  importance :  as  it  is  no  high  ascription  of  wisdom  to  the 
Creator,  to  say  that  he  has  made  the  laws  to  suit  the  subjects,  a 
very  ordinary  display  of  skill  and  {Hrudence.  Still,  the  simplicity 
and  obviousness  of  a  truth  is  no  evidence  of  its  insignificancy  ; 
thoo^  it  may  be  a  good  reason  for  not  consuming  much  time  in 
its  illustration.  This  code,l  have  before  hinted,  is  in  the  Bible. 
On  all  hands,  it  is  conceded,  even  by  the  enemies  and  professed 
opponents  of  the  christian  revelation,  that  chrtstian  morality  is 
the  best  morality — ^that  the  moral  system  of  the  scriptures  is  the 
purest  and  most  efficient  ever  made  to  man  or  diacovered  by 
him. 

8.  Our  third  iMxim,  is  that  the  application  of  this  moral  code 
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to  himself  for  his  own  government,  of  right  beloDgr  to  man.—*' 
Rules  of  conduct  are  not  rules  at  all,  but  so  far  only  as  they  guide 
and  direct  Their  application  is  all  important  If  the  rule  is 
complied  with,  benefit  must  result;  if  not,  evil.  It  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  moment,  therefore  to  know  who  is  the  applicant — who  shall 
reward  for  upright  conduct?  who  punish  for  wrong  doing?  Who 
shall  apply  the  law  ?  In  other  words  who  shall  govern  ?  who  shall 
be  the  executive  officer  ?  The  correct  response  again  reminds  us, 
that  the  life  of  the  principle  is  its  universality.  This  right  to  ap- 
ply the  rule  or  law,  belongs,  by  the  ordinance  of  heaven,  to  man. 
Net  to  one,  two,  ten  or  a  thousand  ;  but  to  every  man  and  all 
men.  So  far  as  individuality  is  concerned  the  matter  is  perfectly 
plain.  Each  man  for  himself  must  look  at  the  law  with  his  own 
eyes  and  comply  with  its  requirements  for  himself.  Aids  and 
helps  he  may  have  to  acquire  a  right  knawledge  of  it — advice  and 
counsel  and  persuasion  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  with 
much  profit ;  but  after  all,  it  is  the  man  himself  who  must  lay  the 
rule  up  to  his  own  judgement  and  conscience,  if  the  desired  re- 
sult of  upright  action  be  ever  realised. 

But  socially  how  can  every  man  and  all  men  become  rulers  or 
practical  appliers  of  law  for  the  government  of  society  ?  If  all 
are  head,  where  is  the  body  ?  If  all  rule,  who  are  the  ruled  ? — 
Sh|ll  we  not  thus  violate  the  sacred  injunction,  ^  be  not  many 
masters ''  ? 

This  republican  idea  of  power  to  rule  being  equally  difitised  all 
over  society  appears,  even  yet,  to  most  men  in  the  old  world,  ex- 
tremely odd  and  enigmatical.  Such  universal  difiusion  seems 
to  them,  and  indeed  with  great  plausibility,  to  approximate  anni- 
hilation. How  the  right  to  govern  can  belong  to  every  body  and 
not  be  utterly  lost,  is  in  their  view  a  problem  insolvable  :  and  the 
difficulty  of  its  solutimi  induces  them  to  cling  to  the  opposite  opin- 
ion, that  the  right  to  rule  is  by  the  Creator,  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  And  if  we  had  no  principle  by  which  the  infinitely 
distributed  power  could  be  collected  and  concentrated  upon  any  de- 
sirable point,  our  system  would  be  at  an  end.  Anarchy,  with  des- 
olating sweep,  must  soon  pass  her  wing  of  death  o^er  the  land 
and  leave  behind  her  a  solitary  wilderness.  Here,  precisely,  lies 
the  difierence  between  republicanism  and  anarchy,  or  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  mob.  ReMblicanism  places  the  power  of  gorefn* 
ment  in  regularly  consntuted  agents,  mobocracy  views  each  indi- 
vidaal  as  an  automate/  acting  independently  for  himself  and  ac^ 
.  countable  to  no  one.  I  The  one  is  the  government  of  earth  and 
characterises  man  ;  the  other  is  the  government,  to  speak  para- 
doxically, of  hell  and  characterises  demons. 

How,  then  ? — on  what  principle,  can  those  widely  diffused  de- 
posits of  power  be  collected  and  concentrated  for  practical  j)urpo- 
ses  ?  And  how,  notwithstanding  their  collection  and  concentra- 
tion, shall  they  remain  diffused,  and  thereby  avoid  the  danger  of 
creating  a  power  too  strong  for  the  powers  that  created  it  ? 

Unless  these  questions  can  be  met,  and  met  satisfactorily,  the  ro- 
pablican  theory  is  impracticable  ;  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  the  monarchical  theory  of  power  being  deposited  in 
one  or  a  few,  whilst  the  many  are  incapable  of  self-government 
and  have  not  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  rulers..  But  these 
questions  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  and  therefore,  we  have 
.  no  fear  of  our  being  forced  from  our  position.     For 

1.  The  doctrine  of  representation,  that  is,  of  one  man  acting 
for  others,  in  their  place  and  bearing  their  responsibilities  and  ex- 
ercising their  powers,  which  doctrine  is  the  most  prominent  in  the 
whole  field  of  christian  theology — this  explains  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting and  concentrating  power.  With  its  practical  exercise  all 
men,  but  especially  all  citizens  of  a  representative  democracy,  are 
perfectly  familiar.  The  represented  act  in  and  through  the  re- 
presenter  :  his  action  is  morally  binding  upon  them.  Time  and 
space  are  annihilated,  and  the  moral  persons  of  the  constituents,  as 
it  were,  transfused  into  their  agent  Men  may  raise  curious  and 
unanswerable  questions  about  substance  and  mode.  How  ean 
one  man  become  legally  and  morally  another  man  ?  How  can 
sixty  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty,  become  concentrated  into 
one  ?  To  such  queries  we  oppose  the  simple  fact,  and  here  we 
r^st  The  principle  of  representation  is  an  ultimate  truth — I  may 
say  to  give  it  pre-eminence  due,  ike  ultimate  truth  in  theology, 
morals  and  politics.  It  is  a  simple  element,  at  least,  thus  far,  all 
-flie  efforts  of  the  ethical  laboratory,  have  failed  to  analyse  it  It 
{•a  inoral  unit  and  indestructible. 
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But  now^  the  oreation  or  orgaoizattoh  of  ttiiB  mcnl  oneneas  cK 
the  repreaealer  and  the  repreaoBted,  it  ia  of  infinite  importance 
ibr  ua  to  underatand.  How  ia  it  that  a  member  of  Congreaa  6e^ 
tomes  eompetH^t  to  carry  me  with  him,  in  hia  official  dutiea ;  ae 
that  hia  act  ia  legally  mine  and  binda  me  equally  aa  if  I  had  bees 
peraonally  preaent  and  performed  it  myadf  ?  I  anawer,  muiualt 
coiuetU  creates  moral  union.  To  thia,  I  think,  there  ia  no  limit 
but  that  which  Gk>d  baa  laid  down  aa  aupreme  law.  Whaterer  it 
ia  right,  that  I  ahould  do  by  another,  I  am  permitted  to  do :  and 
the  particular  peraon  muat  be  determined  by  my  conaent  and  hia» 
When  thia  conaent  is  mutually  interchanged,  the  moral  union  ia 
formed  and  the  repreaentatiTe  relation  ia  constituted.  Here  ia 
the  democratic  principle.  But  the  monarchical  principle,  is,  that 
Ood,  proyideotiatly  and  independently  on  the  volition  of  the  peo» 
pie  fixes,  deierminea  and  conatitutes  thia  relation.  The  monareb* 
ist  admits  representation — admits  that  the  rulera  act  for  the  ndei 
in  making  and  executing  law,  but  he  denies  that  the  rdation  ia 
conHitiited  by  mutual  consent :  he  vepudiatea  the  element  of 
choice  and  desires  the  authority  to  thia  ot«  tfiat  particular  indiyid- 
ual  to  rule  over  men,  directly  ttom  Qod.  The  republican  derives 
the  power  indeed  from  Grod,  but  mediately,  viz  :  throuf^  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  freely  expressed.  The  method  of  collect- 
ing this  consent  may  not  detain  ua.  Let  us  only  remark  that  ao^ 
ciety  being  an  ordioance  of  heaven,  the  membera  which  compose 
it,  must  be  viewed  aa  a  body,  whoae  will  ia  known  only  by  a  plu- 
rality of  the  wills  of  individuala.  The  majority  muat  govern. 
My  object  doea  not  require  and  my,  limits  do  not  permit  any  die* 
eussion  on  this  maxim.  It  is  as  {dain  and  aimple,  aa  it  ia  well  un* 
derstood  and  definitively  settled  among  us.  It  cannot  be  diatorb* 
ed,  without  a  relinquiahment  of  the  original  maxim  that  man  ia 
made  capable  of  government  by  moral  law  i  aud  that  would  throw 
ua  back  immediately  upon  the  monarchical  foundation. 

2.  But  we  have  to  meet  another  and  moat  intereatiogquestiea  9 
Can  theae  diffused  powers,  covering  the  whole  fiice  of  society^  be 
collected  and  concentrated,  and  yet  remain  dtfiiiaed  i  Can  jom 
aolve  thia  riddle  ?  Can  you  explain  thia  poradox  ?  If  not,  yonr 
attachment  to  repreaentartive  democracy  ia  more  a  metier  of  M^ 
ing  than  intelligence.    The  difficulty  ia  net  however  graal:  eaA 
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yel  the'qoesiton  briogs  up  to  view  a  queBtionable  doctrine,  which 
will  probably  not  long  hence,  occasion  discussion  and  diversity  of 
opinion  among  writers  on  ethics. 

It  has  long  been  customary,  in  accounting  for  society  and  its 
agency,  viz  :  government,  to  represent  individuals  as  coming  to- 
other and  forming  society  and  government ,  by  a  voluntary 
compact,  bargain  or  contract ;  toward  whose  formation,  one  and 
a  DOther  and  all,  surrender  some  of  their  natural  rights  to  the 
body,  in  order  to  the  more  safe  preservation  of  the  rest.  The  re- 
sult of  this  mutual  surrender  and  compact  is  the  organization  of 
society  and  government 

But  npw,  is  not  this  a  mere  abstraction  ?     Did  man  ever  exist, 
Bince  the  enchanting  hour  when  mother  Eve's  delighted  eyes  first  fell 
upon  entranced  father  Adam's  lovely  face  without  the  cotempprane- 
ous  existance  of  society?  Was  there  ever  a  day  when  the  social  rela- 
tions, duties  and  obligations  of  man  to  man  had  no  existence  ? — 
Are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  the  bonds  of  society  are  of  human 
creation  ?     If  we  are,  must  we  not  also  admit  that  man  can  undo 
these  bonds,  dissolve  society  and  government  and  roam  a  fcroci- 
ous  hermit  through  a  wilderness  world  into  a  suicidal  grave  and 
the  race  cease  to  be  ?     I  deny   that  ever  such  a  social  compact 
was  entered   into.     Society   and  government  originated  not  in 
human  volition  but  in  the  divine  will.     God  set  the  solitary  in 
families  and  imposed  the  laws  necessary  to  their  well  being. 

But  the  principal  abstraction  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  idea  of 
men  giving  up  a  part  of  their  natural  rights  to  society  foi*  the  bet- 
ter preservation  of  the  remainder. 

If  by  surrendering  or  giving  up  part  of  his  natural  rights,  he 
meant  his  total  relinquishment  of  them  so  as  to  put  them  beyond 
his  control  and  render  them  unavailing  to  his  advantage,  then  I 
deny  any  and  all  such  surrender.  Because,  if  rights  and  duties 
are  reciprocal,  it  is  clearly  a  violation  of  duty«,  to  abandon  a  right. 
Every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Tiappiness.  That  is,  the  Creator  has  given  these  to  him  :  to  him 
they  are  given,  and  not  to  another,  he  and  not  another  person  n 
responsible  to  his  Maker  for  their  use  and  improvement  The 
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possession  of  the  talent  is  evidence  of  obltgatioa  to  use  and  this 
obligation  he  cannot  devolve  upon  another.  God  will  never  call 
another  man  to  account  for  the  talent  he  has  given  me  :  I  may 
no  more  say  to  him.  Lord,  I  have  transferred  my  talent  to  this 
my  neighbor,  look  to  him  for  it  and  its  improvement ;  than  I  may 
say,  I  buried  thy  talent  in  the  earth  ;  lo  !  there,  thou  hast  what 
is  thine. 

But  you  will  say,  has  not  the  individual  surrendered  the  right 
of  self-defence  to  society  ?  and  would  it  be  right  for  him  to  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  to  redress  his  own  wrongs  ?  What 
state  of  society  would  you  have,  if  such  things  were  practiced  ? 
Would  it  not  very  speedily  subvert  all  law  and  order  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  answer  no  !  The  individual  never  could 
surrender  the  right  of  self-defence,  as  that  relates  to  the  immedi- 
ate protection  and  safety  of  his  person^  For  the  obvious  rea- 
son, that,  when  his  person  is  attacked,  the  agent  of  society  is  ab- 
sent and  could  afford  no  protection.  The  man  himself,  who  is 
the  subject  of  direct,  personal  injury,  must  protect  himself  or  not 
be  protected.  The  robber  will  not  beat  and  maim  and  leave  him 
half  dead,  in  presence  of  other  persons,  and  therefore  the  right 
and  duty  of  protection  cannot  devolve  upon  others. 

But  again,  as  to  redress  afterwards  and  where  the  intrusion  is 
not  directly  upon  personal  rights,  the  individual  never  had  in  him- 
self immediately  the  right  of  redress  ;  and  therefore  he  could  apt 
transfer  it  to  the  social  body.  It  always  belonged  to  society. — 
God  made  every  man  his  brother's  keeper  and  the  obligation  upon 
the  whole  community,  to  protect  all  its  members  and  to  redress 
all  their  wrongs,  is  not  at  all  the  result  of  any  transferred  right 
from  indivinuals;  bnt  is  founded  in  the  original  constitution  of 
society  itself. 

The  Creator  has  given  life  to  man;  and  he  is  bound  to  preserve  it 
by  all  the  lawful  means  in  his  power.  His  privilege  and  duty 
are  the  same.  If  a  bear  attack  him  in  the  forest  and  he  do  not 
exert  all  his  powers  in  his  own  protection,  he  sins  against  the 
law  of  his  Maker.    He  is  attacked  by  a  man  in  the  desert ;  the 
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robber  makes  a  pass  at  his  heart,  is  he  not  bound  to  parry  the 
thrust  ?  Can  he  stand  stiU  and  throw  his  life  for  protection  upon 
society  and  passively  permit  the  robber  to  become  a  murderer, 
and  yet  stand  acquitted  before  God  ?  Has  he  used  all  lawful 
means  to  preserve  life  ? 

But  the  robber  leaves  him  half  dead,  he  is  found  by  some  good 
Samaritan  and  claims  redress  at  the  hands  of  society.  On  what 
ground  ?  I  ask.  On  the  ground  of  an  existing  contract  between 
him  and  the  social  body  !  But  he  is  a  foreigner  and  has  not 
been  one  hour  within  the  teritory  of  Uiis  government,  and  so*is  the 
robber.  On  what  ground  then,  can  government  interfere  at  all  ? 
Manifestly  not  on  the  ground  of  compact  Thus  it  appears  that, 
however  this  abstraction  may  have  perpetrated  great  mischief  in 
some  municipal  regulations,  yet  it  has  not  pervaded  and  perverted 
the  whole.  This  figment  of  a  social  compt  is  not  the  basis  of  so- 
cial rights,  nor  does  it  curtail  any  man  of  personal  rights.  What- 
ever good  or  evil  may  be  fairly  charged  upon  it,  to  my  mind  it  is 
a  mere  fiction  :  and  had  it  remained  a  dead  abstraction,  we  might 
have  passed  it  by  in  silence. 

But  we  have  been  deviating  a  little  from  the  main  question. — 
Can  power  be  collected  and  concentrated  and  yet  kept  diffused  ? 
Can  we  give  power  to  our  government  and  yet  keep  it  in  our  own 
bands? 

We  hare  settled  the  principle  of  the  correct  response.  His  nat- 
ural rights  no  man  can  relinquish;  and  we  have  seen  that  self  govern- 
ment is  one  of  them.  But  it  is  no  relinquishment  of  rights  to  de- 
posit them,  as  it  were,  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  another  to  be 
used  for  our  advantage.  It  is  no  infringement  or  abandonment  of 
liberty  for  a  man  to  hire  or  bind  himself  as  a  servant  to  another 
for  a  time.  The  soldier  who  enlists  to  serve  his  country  is  not  a 
slave — he  has  not  surrendered  his  liberty.  A  man  does  not 
give  away  his  money  when  he  puts  it  out  on  interest  with  good  secu- 
rity; or  when  he  embarks  it  in  a  business  firm  or  a  bank  over  which 
he  exercises  his  due  control.  One  of  the  chief  securities  againt 
permanent  concentration  is  short  periods  of  delegated  responsi- 
bilities. 
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Another  and  a  main  source  of  safety  is  a  strictly  defined  and 
limited  constitution.  In  a  republican  government  the  constitu- 
tion is  a  rule  of  action  to  the  agents  and  a  covenant  of  society 
for  protecting  the  minority.  It  is  a  Jaw  above  the  law-makers 
and  above' the  immediate  and  direct  action  of  those  whose  will 
creates  the  makers  and  executors  of  law.  It  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  mmority  and  majority  and  their  agents,  the  officers  of 
government,  which  the  divine  law  bears  to  all  the  members  of  so- 
ciety, when  about  to  form  a  constituton.  Its  infraction  is  a  dis- 
solution of  the  government  as  to  form  and  involves  a  reversion  of 
the  powers  temporarily  deposited  in  the  hands  of  their  agents,  to 
the  society  that  appointed  them.  So  in  the  formation  of  a  con- 
stitution, should  the  majority  infringe  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
the  minority  guarantied  by  the  law  of  (rod,  they  cannot  submit, 
so  as  to  consent  to  it  They  may  bear  the  evils  whilst  tolerable  ; 
but  if  not,  they  must  appeal  for  protection  to  the  God  of  battles 
and  throw  themselves  upon  the  chances  of  war.  Such  was  the  cri- 
sis of  our  own  revolution. 

But  there  is  a  security  behind  all  these,  and  of  incomparably 
more  importance  than  them  all  ;  because  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all ;  viz  :  the  intelligence  and  \nrtueof  the  people.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  infants,  and  idiots,  and  the  extremely  ignorant  and 
vicious,  are  incapable  of  government  by  moral  rule.  And  if  all 
were  thus  disquailfied  such  a  system  were  impracticable.  If  there 
be  not  intelligence  and  virtue  sufficient  in  the  community  to  ap- 
point for  thair  agents  men  who  understand  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  moral  truth  and  who  are  disposed  to  apply  them  to  the 
reason  and  moral  sense  of  man,  tlie  elements  are  wanting  and  the 
system  is  broken  up.  This  is  doubtless  the  true  reason  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  facts  which  stand  out  fresh  in  the  history  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  more  southern  republics.  The  popular  will  must  first 
be  purified,  the  public  understanding  enlightened,  and,  above  all« 
the  virtue  refined.  They  have  had  incomparaibly  less  external 
difficulty  than  our  revolutionary  fathers  had  to  contend  with,  and 
yet  in  almost  three  timea  the  period  spent  in  fighting  our  battles 
and  consolidating  our  system  into  perfect  order,  they  have  noth- 
ing settled  and  nothing  safe.     Until  moral  principle  takes  her  seat 
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at  the  helm,  there  is  no  security  to  ship  or  cargo,  crev\r  or  pas- 
sengers. 

The  conquest  and  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  it  remaining 
united  and  true  to  its  principles,  is  a  thing  so  utterly  chimerical 
that  no  sane  mind  ever  entertained  the  thought  of  its  possibility. 
All  the  monarchies  on  the  globe  united,  could  not  achieve  the 
victory.  Our  government  lives  in  the  volitions  of  the  people  : 
its  ethereal  spirit  is  indestructible — indeed  it  is  unassailable  by 
mere  carnal  weapons.  What  can  spear  and  lance,  sword  and  sa- 
bre, small  arms  and  great  guns  :  what  can  ships  and  batteries, 
cavalry,  infantry  and  dragoons  ;  what  can  all  conceivable  forces 
avail  against  a  ^irit  that  lives  independent  on  the  body  and  tri- 
umphs in  its  very  dissolution  ?  Is  there  any  intelligent  advocate 
of  the  monarchical  principle  who  entertains  so  vain  a  conception? 
Do  they  not  all  know — have  they  not  all  learned  in  the  painful 
school  of  a  bloody  experience,  that  the  more  they  fight  with 
sword,  spear  and  gun  against  the  sovereignty  which  is  diffused 
over  the  body  of  the  people/ the  more  abundantly  it  becomes  dif. 
fused  ?  What  has  the  monarchical  principle  gained  by  the^wen- 
ty  year's  tragedy,  whose  closi  ng  scene  was  Waterloo  ?  It  sup- 
pressed a  man,  who  had  suppressed  for  a  moment  the  principle 
of  diffused  power  ;  but  in  doing  so  had  infringed  the  doctrine  not 
of  monarchy,  but  of  its  hereditary  discent,  but  did  it  make  a  sin- 
gb  step  in  advance  against  the  theory  of  elective  representation  ? 
Far  from  it.  Well  do  the  monarchists  know,  tnat  the  democrat- 
ic principle  is  now  more  wide  spread  than  before  :  and  that  such 
are  not  the  means  of  its  arrest.  Oh,  no.  Our  danger  is  not  from 
fleets  and  armies  ;  and  therefore,  though  I  am  in  favour  of  forti- 
fications and  fleets,  to  some  extent,  as  means  of  saving  human 
life,  yet  would  I  labor  chiefly  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  only 
point  of  real  danger — corruption  of  morals. 

Picket  your  entire  seabord  with  forts :  plant  a  Paixham  battery 
on  every  hill  top :  let  a  crescent  of  seventy-fours  occupy  the 
mouth  of  every  harbour  and  inlet ; — what  avails  it  all,  unless  you 
have  incorruptible  integrity  in  the  national  councils,  in  the  field, 
behind  the  breastwork,  on  the  quarter-deck  ?  And  how  are  you 
to  secure  it  here  if  it  be  not  first  among  the  people  ?     Can  the 
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Stream  rise  higher  than  the  fountain  ?  If  the  fountains  of  power 
among  the  people  are  polluted,  how  ar^  you  to  have  pure  streams 
from  them  ?  If  the  people  are  corrupt,  can  you  expect  their  re- 
presentati  ves  to  be  men  of  spotless  integrity  ? 

But  on  the  contrary,  strip  the  whole  coast  of  its  tiefences  ;  blow 
up  every  fort ;  dismantle  every  battery  f  burn  every  ship  of  war  ; 
hurl  every  gun  overboard  ;  but  secure  an  incoriuptiWe  populace  : 
let  the  great  mass  be  upright  men,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  a  sound  morality,  and  the  nation  is  nevertheless,  invincible. — 
From  such  an  exhaustless  source  \<rill  issue  forth  the  statesmen, 
the  soldiers,  the  seamen,  the  Captains  and  Generals,  who  will  soon 
hurl  invesion  from  your  shores  ;  and  reteach  the  revolutionary 
lesson,  that  a  virtuous  people,  contending  for  their  natural  and  un- 
alienable rights,  are  unconquerable. 

Not  one  more  word  on  this  topic  :  time  forbids  it ;  and  being 
a  republican  maxim  it  needs  neither  enforcement  nor  illustra* 
tion.  • 

It  remains  to  enquire,  how  the  great  people,  who  constitute  the 
Republic,  can  be  kept  on  the  foundation  of  pure  morality — under 
the  influence  of  a  spotless  virtue  ?     And  I  answer. 

Not  by  the  power  of  mere  intellectual  culture,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  physical  science.  A  moments  glance  teaches  us,  that 
all  these  increments  of  power  are  equally  available  to  destruction 
as  to  preservation  of  human  rights.  And  the  historical  fact 
is,  that  they  have  operated  mainly  on  the  side  of  oppression. 

Not  by  fostering  party  spirit  Dfversities  of  opinion  there 
will  always  be,  where  there  is  freedom  of  thought :  and  less  or 
more  organization  will  result  from  them.  Parties  moreover 
within  certain  bounds,  are  advantageous  to  freedom.  But  what  I 
mean  is,  that  the  Ucenscioiisness  of  party  spirit  operates  a  cor- 
rupting  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  thw  tends 
to  undermine  the  Republic. 

Nor  is  virtue  promoted  by  skeptical  philosophy.  Pantheism, 
which  is  virtual  Atheism,  and  Infidelity,  do  not  purify,  but  cor- 
rupt the  public  morals.     In  theory,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  must 
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be.     In  practice  history  tells  us  how  it  has  been.     But  my  limits 
forbid  anything  but  mere  reference.     The  world  knows  how  de- 
graded the  morals  always  have  been,  where  all   material  things 
were  viewed  as  God  :  where  there  H  no  fear  of  God  before  men's 
eyes ;  and  where  the  sole  dependence  is   upon  mere  natural  re- 
ligion.     A  vastly  extended  induction  has  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  that,  "there  is  nothing  in  infidelity  to  make 
men  honest  "     Notwithstanding,  however,  the   fullness  of  this 
proof,  I  suspect,  the  enimies  of  free  government  intend  another 
experiment     If  I  am  not  mistaken  extended  efforts  are  in  opera- 
tion  and  agencies  at  work,  to  inject  the  views  of  pantheism,  athe- 
ism and  infidelity  into  the  veins  of  the  Republic.     If  any   thing 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  as  a   preventative  against  the  general 
spread  of  the  pure  gospel,  it  will  aid  despotism  :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  present  attempt  to  yoke  infidelity  with  freedom  and 
produce  in  the  popular  mind    the  opinion  that  infidels  are  the 
great  patrons  of  liberty.     This  device  is  an  exotic.     Its  leading 
agencies  are  in  Europe ;  and  its  active  friends  among  us  are  an 
importation,  duty  free  ;  and  freight  paid  by  the  aristocracy  at  the 
place  of  shipment.     Should  the  enterprise  succeed— should  large 
shipments  continue  and  a  home  production   be  thrown  upon  the 
market  at  the  same  time — should  the   American  people  be  made 
to  believe  that  infidelity  is  the  warm  and  zealous  and  great  friend 
of  human  freedom — should  the  majority  be   persuaded  into  the 
belief,  that  sectarianism — (  by  which  these  men  mean,  a  zealous 
attachment  to  the  religious  doctrines  a  man  believes  to  be  true,  and 
the  bold,  manly  &  public  declaration  of  thembefore  the  world) — that 
sectarianism  is  the  only  foe  to  liberty  ;  and  thus  produce  a  sen- 
tence of  public  reprobation  against  all  denominations  of  christians, 
except  those  who  hold  their  sentiments  with  the  cold  indifference 
of  skepticism — should  secret  combination  and  sly  inuendo  and 
public   assault   produce  such  a  state  of  feeling,  then  and  in  that 
case  the  European  encctmeDts  of  theo-philanlhropy  will  be  recn- 
acted  here  and  our  republic  will  go  down  in  the  vast  chaotic 
whirlpool  of  unsettled   opinion.     Let  the  sentiment  prevail,  that 
religion  has  no  love  for  liberty  ;  that  not  confidence  in  the  God  of 
heaven,  but  confidence  in  man — weak,  sinful  unsanctified  man,   is 
the  safeguard  of  freedom,  and  soon  the  nation  which  thus  sows  the 
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wind  of  popular  vanity,  will  reap  the  whirlwind  of  popular  cor- 
ruption.    For 

Christianity,  and  Christianity  alone  can  purify  the  public  mor- 
als. Republican  government — representative  democracy  can  ex- 
ist and  flourish  only  on  a  soil  consecrated  by  the  religion  of  the 
cross.  The  reasons  to  present,  would  be  delightful  employment 
for  another  hour :  whereas  less  than  ten  minutes  remain.  I  can 
do  little  more  than  refer  you  back  to  the  catalogue  of  christian 
doctrines  already  given,  and  the  summary  of  republican  princi- 
ples. You  will  there  find,  that  every  principle  of  representative 
government  and  especially  the  master  principle  of  representation 
itself,  is  held  and  taught  in  the  christian  system. 

You  will  bear  with  me  but  a  moment  in  pressing  the  practical 
nature  of  Christianity.  Its  doctrines  seize  the  heart — they  take 
possession  of  the  soul.  Its  spirit  transforms  the  man  into  the  like- 
ness of  his  Master.  Heavenly  truth  and  heavenly  purity  arc  not 
to  be  repressed  within  the  bosom.  Out  they  must  pass,  and  out 
they  do  pass  in  deeds  of  benevolence  to  man  and  gratitude  to 
God.  Let  this  religion  pervade  society — let  these  influences  flow 
over  our  land,  and  then  the  high  attributes  of  that  virtue  which 
assimilates  man  to  his  Maker,  must  be  the  national  characteristic  ; 
the  public  will  is  rectified,  the  foundations  of  the  public  law  are 
consolidated  and  the  glorious  republican  edifice  rises,  a  pyramid 
of  light,  the  glory  of  the  present  and  the  admiration  of  all  com- 
ing ages. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Christianity  is  the  only  efficient 

SAFF.GUABD  OP  THE    REPUBLIC. 


Youug  Geiitlemeii  of  the  Senior  Class: 

Your  time  is  up.  You  may  not 
linger  here.  These  halls,  consecrated  to  literatut-e,  science  and  re- 
ligion are  about  to  close  their  doors  upon  you.  Your  Alma  Ma- 
ter, looks  down  upon  the  extended  field  of  turmoil  and  of  strife, 
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where  your  country *8  destinies  await  the  arbitration  of  her  sons. 
She  looks  beyond,  to  the  rewards  that  country  holds  out ;  an  d 
bids  you  descend  to  that  field  and  do  the  part  of  men.  Her  ey  e 
will  be  ever  on  you,  yet  with  an  occasional  glance  at  the  honors 
beyond.     Bear  this  in  mind  and  go  forward. 

Bat  this  is  a  time  for  retrospection  also.  Prospectively,  your 
College  course  was  long  and  tedious:  retrospectively  viewed,  it 
will  soon  be  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  fading  away  from  the  tablets  of 
memory,  like  the  bow  of  promise,  from  the  skirts  of  the  cloud, 
when  exhaled  by  the  very  sunbeam  that  paints  it.  The  joy  of 
meeting  after  vacation;  the  warmth  of  rivalry,  the  vexation  of 
disappointed  hopes;  the  momentary  flash  of  angry  excitement; 
the  high  joys  of  the  sportive  hour — all,  all  will  soon  pass  away 
and  be  lost  in  the  dim  distance. 

Let  me  once  more  remind  you,  however  that  there  are  joys 
which  were  notborn  to  die:  friendships  and  their  bliss,  which  will 
last  forever:  hopes  that  can  never  make  ashamed ;  a  bow  of  promise 
painted  on  the  tc£ardrop  of  genuine  repentance  by  a  pencil  of  light 
from  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  which  will  never  fade  away. 

Permit  me  once  more  to  caution  you  against  the  wiles  of  the  ad  - 
versary,  the  toils  of  infidelity.  The  religion  of  the  cross  is  the 
safeguard  of  your  country:  infidelity  is  the  foe  of  that  religion:  as 
you  love  your  country  and  your  kind  and  yourselves,  keep  out  of 
the  atmosphere  poisened  by  her  foul  breath. 

Finally,  never  do  a  mean  act,  so  shall  Alma  Mater  never  blush 
to  own  you  as  her  sons.     Farewell. 
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ADDRESS. 


MY  DBAB  YOUNO  FBIBNDS: 

The  Apostle  Peter,  when  speaking  of  the  Epistles  c 
his  beloved  brother  Paul,  observes,  that  "in  them  are  som 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearr 
ed  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scripture 
unto  their  own  destruction."  This  remark,  with  regar 
to  some  things  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Apot 
tie  of  the  Gentiles,  will  apply  in  all  its  force  to  many  of  th 
doctrines  which  are  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Som 
of  these  doctrines  are  hard  to  be  understood,  because  i 
the  sublime  mysteries  which  they  involve,  and  which  th 
finite  intellect  cannot  comprehend;  and  others,  because  the 
are  offensive  to  the  pride  of  the  depraved  heart,  in  const 

3uence  of  which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  turn  away  froi 
lem  with  aversion.  Among  those  doctrines  which  ai 
hard  to  be  understood,  that  of  the  divine  Decree,  occupi< 
a  prominent  place.  And  the  difficulty  in  comprehendir 
this  doctrine,  may  be  said  to  arise,  in  some  degree,  froi 
both  the  sources  which  have  been  specified.  The  doctrin 
is  in  itself,  one  of  the  more  abstruse  mysteries  of  the  Go 
pel;  involving  much  which  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  hi 
man  intellect;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  peculiarly  offei 
sive  to  the  depraved  heart  Its  tendency  is  to  exhibit : 
a  striking  view  man's  nothingness;  to  humble  human  pric 
and  to  exalt  the  glory  of  God.  As  this  doctrine  is  unhaj 
pily  misunderstood  by  one  class;  grossly  misrepresente 
by  another;  and  virulently  opposed  by  a  third,  it  is  pri 
posed,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  call  your  attention  i 
some  remarks  upon  the  general  subject. 

After  a  distinct  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  D 
cree,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  sustained  both  I 
Scripture  and  by  sound  reason;  and  finally  shall  consider  son 
c^the  objections  which  are  urged  against  it  by  its  adversaric 
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A  decree  is  properly  the  authoritative  purpose,  or  de- 
termination of  an  intelKgent  agent,  in  acconlance  with 
which  he  acts.  It  is  the  property  of  an  intelUgenti  being  to 
act  with  design;  and  in  the  order  of  nature  the  formation 
of  a  purpose,  or  design,  pr^cedei  action.  The  Decree  of 
God  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  formed  in  the  divine  mind 
with  regard  to  what  he  does.  The  heavens  and  the  earth, 
with  all  that  they  contain,  proceeded  from  the  creative 
power  of  God,  and  were  brought  into  existence  in  accord- 
ance with  his  purpose ;  and  in  the  providence  of  God,  which 
disposes  of  all  things,  we  ha^ie  the  development  of  the  di- 
vine Decree. 

In  the  universe  of  God,  there  exist  various  orders  of 
created  beings,  animate  and  inanimate;*  rational  and  irra- 
tional; good  and  bad.  All  these  various  orders  exist,  and 
are  sustained  and  governed  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
Decree.  As  the  universe  proceeded  from  the  creating 
hand  of  God,  eveiy  thing  that  was  made  was  very  good. 
But  sin  has  entered  into  the  world.  Man  who  was  created 
upright  has  become  a  sinful  being;  and  a  portion  of  the  an- 
gels of  light  have  fallen  from  that  elevated  and  happy  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  originally  created,  and  have 
plunged  themselves  into  the  depths  of  wretchedness  and 
misery.  And  though  sin  did  not,  and  from  its  very  nature 
could  not  proceed  from  God,  yet  it  exists  in  the  divine 
government,  by  the  permission  of  God.  The  decree  of 
God  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  extending  to  sin.  In 
other  words,  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  world,  is  not  in  oppo- 
sition to,  but  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  God. 
Though  sin  is  perfectly  opposed  to  his  nature,  and  is  the  ob- 
ject oi  his  infinite  abhorrence,  yet  it  was  his  purpose  to 
permit  its  entrance  into  the  world,  that  he  might  display  the 
glory  of  his  perfections  in  making  it  subservient  to  good« 

On  this  subject,  the  truth  is  plainly  and  forcibly  expressed 
by  the  theologians  of  Westminster,  in  the  following  words: 
**The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal  purpose,  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  will,  whereby  for  his  own  glory  he  hath 
foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  That  which 
exists  in  the  government  of  God,  must  exist  either  in 
accordance  wim,  or  in  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  God« 
As  none  will  deny  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  worlds  the 
question  then  arises.  How  came  sin  to  have  a  place  in  the 
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diyine  governnieixt?  We  most;  reply,*  either  that  sin  exists 
by  the  permission  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  or  that  it 
has  forced  its  way  into  the  world  in  opposition  to  the  pur- 
pose of  God.  To  suppose  the  latter,  and  to  maintain  that 
sin  exists  contrary  to  the  divine  purpose,  and  without  the 
permission  of  God,  is  virtually  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
a  power  which  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  Almighty;  it  is 
to  bring  Jehovah  down  from  the  throne  of  universal  do- 
minion, and  to  deny  that  he  is  competent  to  govern  his 
own  world.  We  are,  therefore,  brought  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Decree  of  God  extends  to  the  existence 
of  sin;  and  that  in  accordance  with  his  inscrutable  purpose 
he  hath  thought  proper  to  permit  its  entrance  into  the 
world,  that  he  might  more  illustriously  display  the  glory  of 
his  perfections  in  bringing  good  out  of  evil. 

The  Decree  of  God,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  extend- 
ing to  all  things  which  come  to  pass  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment All  the  various  orders  of  created  beings  which  have 
a  place  in  the  universe,  have  been  brought  into  existence, 
and  are  sustained  and  governed  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  Decree;  all  the  good  which  is  to  be  found  among 
the  creatures,  is  from  the  Father  of  Ughts,  from  whom 
cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gift;  while  the  evil 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  worldi  though  it  proceeds 
not  from  Him  who  is  hght,  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at 
all,  yet  exists  by  his  permission;  and  the  one,  not  less  than 
the  other,  has  its  existence  in  the  divine  government,  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  of  Him  who  **worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will" 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  doctrine  has  the  sup- 
port of  both  Scripture  and  sound  reason. 

L  In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  is  taught  in  all  those 
instances  in  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  God  will, 
purpose,  or  pleasure;  and  in  which  they  represent  him  as 
proceeding  in  the  government  of  the  world  in  accordance 
with  his  purpose.  The  following  examples  may  be  suffi- 
cient: "The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men, 
and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.'*  "He  doeth  accord- 
ing to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say 
unto  him.  What  doest  thou?"  Dan.  iv.  32—35.  "Our  God 
is  in  the  heaven;  he  hath  done  whatsoever  he  hath  pleased. 
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in  heaven,  and  ia  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  in  all  deep  places.^ 
Ps.  cxxxv.  6.  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else;  and  there 
is  none  like  me.  Declaring  the  end  firom  the  beginning, 
and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  doi^e, 
sajring,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  plea- 
sure. Calling  a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east;  the  man  that 
executeth  my  counsel  from  a  far  country;  yea,  I  have 
spoken  it,  I  will  also  bring  it  to  pass;  I  have  purposed  it, 
I  will  also  do  it"  Is.  xlvi.  9 — 11.  "The  counsel  of  the 
Lord  standeth  for  ever,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  gen- 
erations." Ps.  xxxiii.  11.  "But  he  is  in  one  mind,  and 
who  can  turn  him;  and  what  his  soul  desireth  even  that  he 
doeth."  Job  xxiii.  13.  In  these  and  similar  passages  of 
Scripture,  counsel,  will,  mind,  pleasure  and  purpose,  all 
which  terms  express  substantially  the  same  idea,  are 
ascribed  to  the  Most  High.  And  whatsoever  God  does 
in  the  various  departments  of  his  government,  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  is  accomplished  in  accordance  vnih  tlie  divine 
purpose  or  will.  The  phrase  heaven  and  earth,  is  employed 
in  Scripture  to  describe  the  imiverse  of  God.  And  to  show 
that  the  purpose  of  God  extends  to  all  things  which  take 
place  in  the  universe,  it  is  said  that  he  doeth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth;  and  whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased,  that  did 
he  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

Hence  it  conclusively  follows : 

(1.)  That  God  has  tormed  a  purpose  or  decree  with  re- 
gard to  what  he  vrill  do.  It  is  his  mind,  or  pleasure,  or 
counsel  to  do  certain  things;  and  he  has  solemnly  declared 
that  his  counsel  shall  stand,  and  that  he  vtrill  do  all  his 
pleasure. 

(2.)  That  the  purpose  of  God  extends  to  every  thing 
that  he  does  in  carrying  forward  the  operations  of  Ins  gov- 
ernment. The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the 
heavens,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.  And  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  absolute  and  universal  dominion,  he 
proceeds  in  conformity  with  his  infinitely  wise  purpose. 
"The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  forever,  and  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  to  all  generations." 

II.  And,  in  the  next  place,  while  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  whatsoever  God  brings  to  pass  in  creation  and  provi- 
dence, is  accomplished  in  accordance  with  his  purpose, 
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It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  an  intelligent  being  to  act  in 
conformity  with  design.  Before  we  engage  in  any  enter- 
prise, or  undertake  the  accomplishment  of  any  work,  we 
form  a  purpose  in  our  own  mind  with  regard  to  what  we 
are  about  to  do;  and  then  proceed  to  execute  the  work 
according  to  the  plan  we  have  formed.  No  man,  in  the 
possession  of  his  reason,  would  engage  in  any  undertaking, 
without  having,  in  the  first  place,  determined  in  his  own 
mind  what  he  will  do.  The  mechanic  who  undertakes  to 
construct  a  building,  in  the  first  place  forms  a  model  in 
his  own  mind,  according  to  which  he  proceeds  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  skill,  and  determines  with  himself  the  use  to 
which  it  shall  be  appropriated  when  it  is  completed.  And 
can  it  be  supposed  tnat  the  infinitely  wise  God,  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  would  erect  the  stupendous  fabric  of 
die  universe,  without  having  formed  in  his  own  mind  a 
plan  of  the  magnificent  structure  t  Will  any  man  attribute 
to  Him  whose  understanding  is  infinite,  such  folly  as  to 
suppose,  that  he  would  create  the  various  orders  of  beings 
to  which  he  has  given  existence,  each  of  which  he  has 
endowed  with  powers  adapted  to  its  condition,  without 
having  determined  what  he  would  do  with  them  I  To 
suppose  that  in  these  things  God  acted  without  design;  or 
whn^h  amoimts  to  the  same  thing,  to  imagine  that  the 
divine  Decree  does  not  extend  to  all  these  things,  would 
be  to  aaoribe  to  the  infinitely  wise  God,  folly  which  would 
be  disreputable  to  man,  who  is  of  yesterday  and  knoweth 
nothing.  Since,  then,  God  is  both  the  Creator  and  the 
Governor  of  the  universe,  we  cannot  conceive  of  Him  as 
a  Being  of  infinite  intelligence,  without  supposing  that  his 
Decree  extendeth  to  whatsoever  he  doeth  m  the  army  of 
heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Reason  unites  with  revelation,  in  the  conclusion,  that 
Ae  Decree  of  God,  which  extends  to  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass,  is  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Omniscience  is  con- 
fessedly an  attribute  of  Deity.  "  Known  unto  God  are  all 
his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  Acts  xv.  18. 
**Lord,  thou  knowest  all  tmngs."  As  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  infinite,  it  cannot  be  increased.  All  futurity  was 
niaked  and  opened  to  the  view  of  the  divine  mind  from 
eternity.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  divine  purpose, 
with   regard  to'  futurity,  was  fixed  from^B§^1>eginning. 
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The  formation  of  a  new  purpose,  supposed  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  which  was  not  previously  possessed.  But  as^ 
there  can  be  no  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  whose 
understanding  is  infinite ;  as  nothing  new  can  arise  in  the 
mind  of  Him  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning ;  there 
cannot  possibly  occur  any  reason  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  purpose.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  purposes  of 
Jehovah  are  like  himself,  eternal.  And  from  the  perfection 
of  the  divine  nature,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  Decree 
of  God  is  immutable.  If  God  knows  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, nothing  can  arise  as  a  reason  why  a  divine  purpose 
should  be  changed,  which  was  not  present  to  the  view  of 
the  Omniscient,  as  an  argument  why  that  purpose  should 
not  at  first  have  been  formed.  It  is  consequently 
not  conceivable,  how  there  could  arise  a  cause  lor  the 
change  of  the  Divine  decree.  Not  only  so;  but  the 
idea  of  change  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of 
Jehovah.  On  the  supposition  that  a  change  of  purpose 
takes  place,  it  must  necessarily  be  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse.  And  consequently,  after  this  change,  he  who  is  the 
subject  of  it,  must  be  nciore  or  less  perfect  But  any  such 
change  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  perfection  of 
Him,  widi  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning. 

But  as  it  may  be  thought  that  there  is  peculiar  difficulty 
involved  in  the  supposition,  that  the  Decree  of  God  extetidB 
to  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire 
more  particularly  what  the  Scriptures  teach  on  diis  subject; 

It  will  be  admitted  that  moral  evil  occupies  a  place  il 
the  government  of  Grod.  And  the  question  arises,  Does  it 
exist  in  accordance  with  die  Decree  of  God;  or  has  il 
usurped  a  place  in  the  divine  ffovemment  in  opposition  to 
the  purpose  of  heaven,  and  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  1  To  this  inquiry  we  must  reply,  that  ft 
is  in'  accordance  veith  the  purpose  of  God,  that  siin  hsf 
been  permitted  to  enter  into  the  world.  And  the  Scrips 
tures  enable  us  to  establish  conclusively  the  correctneis  of 
this  position  with  reference  to  a  particular  occurreade; 
which  involves  the  most  aggravatea  wickedness.  Irefei* 
to  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  of  glorv.  In  relation  to  this 
momentous  occurrence,  our  Lord  himself  declares,  "The 
Son  of  rdan  goedi  as  it  was  d^;ennin€^,  hnt  wo  unlo  thiat 
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man  by  whom  he  is  betrayed ! "  Luke  xxii.  22.  And  the 
Apostle  Peter,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  charges  home  upon 
the  Jews  the  guilt  of  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory  in  these 
words:  "Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain."  Acts  ii.  23.  And  the  Apos- 
tles Peter  and  John,  with  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  lifted  up 
their  voice  with  one  accord  in  prayer  to  God,  saying,  "Of 
a  truth,  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anoint- 
ed, both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and 
the  people  of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  what- 
«oever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be 
done."     Acts  iv.  28. 

In  these  different  portions  of  Scripture,  it  is  taught  as 
plainly  as  language  could  well  express  it,  that  the  cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord  was  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
God.  Was  the  Lord  of  Glory  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of 
a  false  Apostle  I  The  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  was  deter- 
mined or  decreed.  Was  he  taken  and  by  wicked  hands 
crucified  and  slain  t  He  was  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.  Did  Herod  and  Pon- 
tius Pilate  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel  com- 
bine together  against  the  Lord  and  nis  anointed  ?  They 
gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  the  hand  and  coun- 
sel of  the  Lord  had  before  determined  to  be  done. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  principle  established,  that  the 
divine  Decree  does  extend  to  the  sinful  actions  of  men ;  "yet 
so  as  therebyi  neither  is  God  the  author  of  sin,  nor  is  vio- 
lence offerea  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty 
or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  awav,  but  rather 
established."  The  divine  Decree  does  not  impel  men  to 
evil;  yet,  in  the  perpetration  of  evil,  contraiy  to  their  inten- 
tion, they  do  what  the  hand  and  counsel  of  the  Lord  before 
determined  to  be  done.  The  wickedness  of  their  doings, 
God  is  pleased  in  accordance  with  his  purpose  to  permit, 
that  he  may  more  illustriously  display  his  own  glory  in 
making  it  subservient  to  good.  In  the  case  of  the  traitor, 
it  was  not  the  secret  purpose  in  the  divitie  mind  which 
urged  him  on  to  perpetwrte'  the  deed  of  perfidy;  No! 
Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tetnpitea  of  God, 
for  God  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
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man.  And  yet  it  is  expredsly  said.  The  Son  of  man  goeth 
as  it  was  determined.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  was  not 
the  divine  Decree,  but  the  depravity  of  his  own  heart 
which  urged  Judas  to  betray  has  Lord,  the  guilt  of  the 
abhorrent  deed  is  justly  charged  upon  him.  Wo  irnto  that 
man,  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed.  The  Jews, 
in  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory,  were  unintentionally  the 
instruments  in  accomplishing  an  important  event,  in  con- 
formity with  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  o£ 
God.  3ut  it  was  by  their  own  evil  passions,  that  they  were 
instigated,  and  not  by  any  regard  for  the  purpose  of  God- 
And  hence,  it  was  with  wicked  hands,  that  they  perpetrated 
the  murderous  deed.  When  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  Gentiles  and  people  of  Israel,  insulted  and  derided 
the  Saviour,  putting  upon  his  head  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
and  in  his  hand  a  reed  for  a  sceptre;  and  finally  subjected 
him  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death;  contrary  to  their 
own  intention,  they  executed  what  the  hand  and  counsd 
of  the  Lord  had  before  determined  to.  be  done.  But  aa 
they  had  no  respect  to  the  purpose  of  God,  and  were  in 
ho  degree  influenced  by  it,  the  guilt  of  the  most  aggravated 
murder  is  justly  charged  upon  them.  "  The  Just  One,  of 
whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers  and  murderers,"  is 
the  ^ave  charge  preferred  against  them. 

Tne  divine  Decree,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  future 
destiny  of  man,  is  expressed  by  the  term  predestination. 
To  predestinate,  according  to  its  literal  import,  is  to  ap* 
point  beforehand,  to  foreordain.  The  Scriptures  speak  of 
a  twofold  appointment  with  regard  to  the  future  condition 
of  men.  "  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  ob- 
tain salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*'  1  Thess.  v.  9. 
The  purpose  of  God  with  regard  to  those  who  shall  fii^aUv 
be  saved,  is  expressed  by  the  teorm  election;  while  to  indir 
cate  the  divine  appointment,  in  relation  to  those  who  shall 
ultimately  perish  m  their  sin,  the  term  reprobation  has 
been  employed.  To  the  former  tearm  there  can  be  no  rear 
sonable  objection,  as  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tbe 
sacred  Scriptures;  and  if  the  idea  which  is  indicated  by 
the  latter,  is  Scriptural,  there  s^ms  to  be  no  vatid  ground 
of  objection  to  it 

That  son^e  of  the  human  family  will  ultimately  be  sa^sred. 
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wbfile  others  shall  have  their  portion  in  outer  darkness 
will  be  conoeded  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  present 
disenssion.  And  that  those  who  shall  be  redeemed  from 
sin  and  wrath,  and  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly 
happiness,  never  could  have  saved  themselves,  but  are 
wholly  indebted  to  the  grace  of  Grod  for  their  salvation,  will 
idso  be  admitted.  Since,  then,  the  salvation  of  man  is 
wholly  of  God;  since  the  wonderful  scheme  of  redemption 
is  the  contrivance  of  infinite  wisdom ;  and  since  the  work 
of  our  recovery  has  be^n  accomplished  by  Almighty  pow- 
er, it  is  a  conclusion  which  commends  itself  to  our  reason, 
that  this  great  work  has  been  effected  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  purpose.  And  what  we  understand  by  the  pur- 
pose of  Grod  according  to  election  is,  that  the  infinitely  wise 
Grod  in  the  exercise  of  distinguishing  love,  purposed  in  his 
own  mind  to  save  those  of  the  human  family  who  shall 
ultimately  be  brought  to  glory ;  at  the  same  time,  making 
the  requisite  provision  to  prepare  them  for  that  holy  ana 
happy  kingdom,  into  which  it  was  his  design  to  introduce 
them* 

That  there  is  such  a  Decree,  in  accordance  with  which 
God  hath  elected  some  of  the  human  family  to  everlasting 
life,^  appears, 

1.  From  those  numerous  passaged  of  Scripture  in  which 
such  an  election  is  ascribed  to  God.  For  example,  God  is 
represented  ao  having  elected  particular  individuals;  and 
mention  is  made  of  those  who  are  termed  the  elect  of  God. 
In  the  triumphant  language  of  an  Apostle,  it  is  inquired: 
"Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect?" 
Do  we  inquire,  who  are  to  be  understood  by  God's  elect? 
An  answer  is  furnished  in  the  language  oi  the  Apostle: 
"Blessed  be  the  Gdd  and  Patherof  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ;  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him 
before  the  foundalaon  of  the  world,  ihat  we  should  be  holy 
atid  withcmt  blame  before  him  in  lofve."  Eph.  i.  3, 4.  The 
elect  of  God,  then,  are  those  whom  God  hath  blessed  with 
all  spiritual  blessings,  having  ehosen  them  in  Christ,  before 
tW  foundation  of  we  world,  to  the  end  that  they  should  be 
holv. 

Agliin;  the  elbcc  of  God  are  disscribed  as  those  whom 
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he  did  foreknow*  "Whom  he  did  fareknow^  he  also  did 
predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son^ 
that  he  might  be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren^ 
Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  be  also  called; 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified;  and  whoin  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified."  Rom.  viii.  2®,  30.;  The 
term  f  foreknow  J  as  here  employed  by  the  Apostle,  evidently 
signifies  more  than  simply  a  knowledge  of  die  persons  here 
referred  to;  for  such  knowledge  extends  to  all  men.  But 
something  peculiar  is  here  intended.  It  is  such  a  know- 
ledge as  includes  the  idea  of  approbation.  The  persons 
here  spoken  of,  are  those  whom  God  knew  beforehand 
as  the  objects  of  his  distinguishing  love,  and  the  heirs  of  sal- 
vation. Them  he  has  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  his  Son.  Though  they  were  by  nature  chil- 
dren of  wrath  even  as  others,  God  in  the  plentitude  of  his 
love,  formed  a  gracious  purpose  to  redeem  them  from  the 
wrath  to  come ;  to  sanctify  and  save  them.  And  in  pur- 
suance of  this  purpose,  he  in  time  calls  them  effectually 
by  his  grace;  justifies  them  freely  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  finally  brings  them  to  the  en- 
joyment of  heavenly  glory.  In  answer,  m^i,  to  the  inquiry. 
Who  are  the  elect  of  God  ?  we  are  again  prepared  to  say. 
They  are  those  of  the  human  family  who  are  the  objects 
of  God's  distinguishing  love;  who  in  time  are  called  by  his 
grace,  justified  and  sanctified,  and  finally  glorified. 

Again,  addressing  his  Christian  brethren,  the  Apo^e 
says,  "We  give  thanks  to  God  always  for  you  all,  making 
mention  of  you  in  our  prayers,  knowing  brethren  beloved, 
your  election  of  God."  1  Thess.  i.  4.  And  while  he 
speaks  of  some  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure 
in  unrighteousness,  and  were  consequently  exposed  to  the 
wrath  to  come,  he  says  to  those  who  are  God's  elect,  "  But 
we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  God  for  you,  breth- 
ren, beloved  of  the  Lovd,  because  God  hath  from  the  be* 
giiming  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit  and  belief  of  th§  truth;  whereunto  he  called  you 
by  our  gospel,  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  The  persons  of  whom 
the  Apostle  here  speaks,  were  distinguished  for  their  work 
of  faitn,  and  labor  of  love^  and  patience  of  hope;  and  these 
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good  fruits  afforded  satiefactory  evidence  that  they  were 
the  objects  of  God's  electing  love.  For  the  distinguished 
favor  which  the  grace  of  God  had  bestowed  upon  them, 
the  Apostle  ascribes  thanks  unto  God.  The  end  of  that 
election  of  which  they  were  the  favored  objects,  is  salvation. 
"God  hath  from  the  beginning,"  says  the  Apostle,  "chosen 
you  to  salvation."  But  as  they  were  by  nature  children 
of  wrath  even  as  others,  before  they  could  enjoy  that  sal- 
vation to  which  they  were  chosen,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  prepared  for  it  And  hence  they  are  said 
to  be  chosen,  "through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  be- 
lief of  the  truth."  And  to  the  belief  of  the  truth,  they  had 
been  called  by  the  instrumentaUty  of  the  gospel.  "  Where- 
tmto  he  called  you  by  our  gospel." 

2.  That  such  a  Decree  in  relation  to  the  salvation  of 
man  has  been  formed,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  we  are 
made  partakers  of  salvation  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
pose of^  God.  True  believers  are  described  by  the  Apostle, 
as  those  "who  love  God,"  and  "who are  the  called  accord- 
ing to  his  purpose."  Rom.  viii.  28.  Those  who  now  love 
God,  were  once  enemies  to  God  in  their  hearts  by  wicked 
works.  But  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  gospel,  they 
have  been  called  out  of  darkness  into  God's  marvellous 
light  And  this  calling  of  which  they  are  made  partakers, 
is  in  conformity  with  Grod's  purpose  of  love  towards  them. 
They  are  "the  called  according  to  his  purpose,"  Again, 
the  Apostle  with  a  view  to  cut  off  all  occasion  for  boasting 
on  the  part  of  man,  and  to  show  that  our  salvation  is  to  be 
ascribed  exclusively  to  God's  distinffuishing  grace,  employs 
the  following  language:  "God,  who  hath  saved  us  and 
called  us  with  an  holy  caUing,  not  according  to  ofur  works, 
but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given 
us  in  Jesus  Christ  before  the  world  began-"  2  Tim.  i.  9. 
And  behevers  are  said  to  have  obtained  redempttcm,  being 
^'predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  work- 
eth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  Eph.  i.  11. 
The  persons  hdre  referred  to,  were  predestinated  unto  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  himself;  they 
beheved  in  Christ,  and  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  promise;  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  blessings  and 
privikgos  they  had  been  "predestinated  according  to  the 
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Enrpose  of  him  who  wori^eth  all  tilings  after  the  cooliflelof* 
is  own  wilL  The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  arc 
brought  is^  that  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  God,, 
the  Creator  and  Proprietor  of  all  things,  formed  a  gracious 
purpose  with  regard  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  in  accordance 
with  which  they  are,  in  time,  called,  justified  and  sancti- 
fied, and  finally  exalted  to  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  glory. 

And  if  there  is  a  purpose  of  God  according  to  election, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  there  is  likewise 
a  divine  ptirpose  according  to  reprobation;  that  is,  if  Grod 
YiBJth  chosen  some  to  salvation,  there  are  others  who  are  not 
chosen  to  everlasting  life,  but  are  destined  to  destruction 
as  the  just  punishment  of  their  sin.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  Decree  of  God  extends  to  the  sinful  actions  of 
men;  so  that,  while  men  are  not  thereby  impelled  to  do 
evil,  yet  they  are  left  to  fell  into  sin.  And  as  the  sin  of 
man  is  not  to  be  charged  upon  the  divine  Decree,  but  up- 
on the  wickedness  of  his  own  heart,  he  is  justly  held  HaUe 
to  punishment  on  the  account  of  it.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  those  of  the  human  &mily  who  know  not  God 
and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be^ 
punishea  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  powen  And  to  diis 
condemnation  they  were  before  of  old  ordained*  Jude  vr^ 
And  hence  the  distinction  which  the  Scriptures  reconise 
between  the  vessels  of  mercy  afore  prepared  unto  ^ory, 
and  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction,  Rom  ix.  22; 
the  election  who  obtained  and  the  rest  who  were  blind-^ 
ed,  Rom.  xi.  7;  those  on  whom  God  is  pleased  to  have 
mei«y,  and  diose  whom  he  hardeneth.    Rom  ix.  18. 

The  oonclusion,  then^  to  which  we  come  is,  that  as  ac** 
cording  to  the  Scriptures^  there  cure  some  of  the  homsoi^ 
family  who  shall  perish  in  imbeHef;  and  as  thet  are  justly 
pumwed  for  their  sin;  this  punishment  is  inflicted  upott 
them  in  accordance  with  the  ri^teous  decree  of  Him*  who' 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will 

IIL  In  conclusion  it  is  proposed  to  notice  a  few  of -the  pop 
ular  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  doctrine 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish. 

1.  It  is  said  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  :tbe  darine 
Decree,  that  it  represents  God  as  a  mspecter  of  pefionsi 
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But  aooordiBg  to  die  Sorptures  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
with  God;  and  consequendy,  a  doctrine  which  represent! 
him  as  a  respecter  of  persons,  cannot  be  a  doctrine  of  the 
Bible.  On  what  ground,  I  would  ask,  is  the  objectior 
founded?  Is  it,  on  the  ground  that  according  to  this  doc- 
trine God  bestows  favors  on  one  which  he  widiholds  frona 
another  ?  If  so ;  I  reply  that  it  is  a  fact  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment, the  evidence  of  which  is  continually  before  our  eyes 
that  God  does  not  deal  with  all  his  creatures  alike;  but  ii 
die  distribution  of  his  gifts,  he  bestows  favors  on  one  whicl 
he  withholds  from  another.  And  who  will  presume  tc 
question  his  right  to  dispense  his  gifts  according  to  hii 
pleasaret  Let  the  objector  answer  his  demand:  "L 
It  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will,  with  mine  own.' 
The  principle  involved  in  this  challenge,  commends  itsel 
to  our  reason;  it  is  the  indisputable  right  of  God  U 
dispense  his  gifts  in  the  way  which  seems  most  prope] 
to  himself;  and  this  prerogative  he  exercises  in  all  part 
of  the  divine  administration.  Among  the  various  crea 
tures  to  which  he  has  given  existence,  we  behold  an  ^id 
less  diversity  in  the  powers  which  they  possess;  and  in  th< 
capacities  for  enjoyment,  for  which  they  are  distinguished 
And  shall  the  thing  formed,  say  to  him  that  formed  it 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus!  All  will  admit,  that  sucl 
language  on  the  part  of  the  creature,  would  be  the  mos 
inexcusable  presumption ;  and  that  it  is  the  unquestionabl< 
prerogative  of  the  Most  High,  to  form  every  creature  as  In 
thought  proper,  and  to  assign  to  one  a  higher,  and  to  an 
other,  a  lower  place  in  the  scale  of  creation,  as  to  his  infinite 
vtdsdom  seemed  best  And  will  any  man  presume  to  den^ 
unto  God,  the  exercise  of  the  same  right,  in  conductinj 
the  affairs  of  the  new  creation?  Has  he  not  a  right  t 
dispense  his  gifts  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  as  well  as  ii 
die  empire  of  nature,  according  to  his  own  pleasure?  H( 
has  not  endowed  all  his  creatures  with  the  attributes  o 
speech  and  reason.  And  who  will  presume  to  say  that  h( 
must  bestow  the  blessings  of  his  grace  on  all  men  alike 
He  does  not  extend  to  gjl'men  alike,  the  means  of  grac( 
9iid  salvation.  Thousands  of  the  human  family,  are  at  th< 
present  hour,  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  region  ani 
shadpfw  of  death,  while  we  enjoy  the  invaluable  privilege 
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of  the  Gospel.  Neither,  among  those  who  have  accesB  to 
the  means  of  grace,  are  all  alike  made  actual  partakers  of 
salvation.  Some  hearers  of  the  Gospel  believe  in  Christ 
and  obtain  a  good  hope  through  grace,  while  others  re- 
main under  the  hardening  influence  of  sin  and  perish  in 
unbelief.  In  this  respect,  then,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience 
and  observation  that  God  does  not  deal  with  all  men  alike; 
but  makes  one  to  difier  from  another,  as  to  his  infinite  wis- 
dom seems  proper.  Some  are  saved  through  the  riches  of 
of  grace,  while  others  are  not  saved.  And  this  diversity  in 
the  final  condition  of  men,  furnishes  an  exempUfication  of 
the  principle  which  pervades  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Decree.  Some  are  ordained  unto  life,  and  they  in  time 
are  made  partakers  of  faith;  while  others  are  not  chosen  to 
salvation,  but  are  appointed  unto  wrath,  to  the  glory  of 
God's  justice  in  the  righteous  punishment  of  their  sin.  And 
who  will  presume  to  find  fault  with  the  divine  arrangement! 
Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump,  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another  nnto 
dishonor!  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  God,  to  show  his 
wrath,  and  make  his  power  known,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction ;  or  if  he  was 
pleased  to  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  in  the  ves- 
sels of  mercy  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory, 
who  will  presume  to  call  in  question  his  right  to  manifest 
the  glory  of  his  perfections  bv  disposing  of  his  creatures  in 
that  manner  which  to  himself  seemed  best?  All  men  are 
by  nature  children  of  wrath ;  all  are  justly  mider  condem- 
nation; and  in  this  condition  all  might  justiy  have  been  left, 
to  experience  the  consequences  of  their  own  guilt  And 
among  those  who  are  alike  children  of  wrath,  was  it  not 
the  indisputable  right  of  the  Creator  and  Proprietor  of 
heaven  and  of  earth  to  take  some  and  make  them  vessels 
of  mercy;  and  through  grace  prepare  them  for  glory! 
Let  men  presume  to  say  what  they  may,  God  asserts  and 
exercises  this  right  He  declares:  "I  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on 
whom  I  will  have  compassion."  "Therefore,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth." 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that 
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the  objector  arraigns  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world;  finds 
fauk  with  a  great  principle  which  pervades  the  divine  ad- 
ministration, and  virtually  denies  to  God  an  essential  pre- 
rogative, which  belongs  to  him  as  Lord  of  all. 

2.  It  is  otgected  in  the  next  place,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  Decree  discourages  and  renders  useless  all  ex- 
ertions, on  the  part  of  man,  to  secure  his  own  salvation. 
If  I  am  elected,  says  the  objector,  I  shall  be  saved,  let  me 
live  as  I  may;  if  I  am  not  elected,  I  shall  be  lost,  let  me  do 
what  I  can.  In  reply,  I  would  say,  that  the  objection  is 
founded  on  an  entirely  mistaken  view  of  the  subject.  It 
separates  those  things  which  the  word  of  God  has  joined 
inseparably  together.  It  supposes  that  the  divine  Decree 
extends  to  the  end  merely,  without  comprehending  the 
means  necessary  to  its  accomplishment  But  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  the  means  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Decree,  as  the  end.  Are  any  of  the  human  family  said  to 
be  chosen  to  salvation!  They  are  chosen,  through  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  Are  any 
ordained  unto  life!  They  are  predestinated  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  God's  Hon ;  they  are  called,  and 
justified,  before  they  can  be  glorified.  So  far,  then,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  Decree,  from  having  a  tendency  to 
discourage  exertion  on  the  part  of  man;  or  tb  represent 
faith  ana  holiness  as  unnecessary,  that  it  establishes  the 
absolute  necessity  of  fiiith  and  holiness,  and  presents  the 
itrongest  inducement  to  labor  for  the  acquisition  of  them. 

According  to  the  command  of  God,  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
preached  to  sinners  without  exception.  What  may  be  the 
secret  purpose  of  God  with  regani  to  ourselves  personally, 
we  cannot  know,  nor  are  we  to  inquire.  We  know  that 
there  id  ho  tvay  of  salvation,  but  through  faith  in  Christ; 
and  we  are  assured  that  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved. 
Her^,  then,  is  our  duty;  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
It  is  not  required  of  us,  to  explore  the  heavens,  and  search 
the  records  of  eternity  to  ascertain  whether  our  names  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  Nasuch  impracticable 
task  id  prescribed.  "  The  righteousness  which  is  of  faith 
speakem  on  thid  wise,  Mty  not  in  thine  heajt.  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven,  tl&ftt  is,  to  bnn^  Christ  down  from 
Above  j  &r  who  shAll  defend  into  the  deep,  that  is,  to  bring 
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up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.  But  what  saith  itt  The 
word  id  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart;  that 
is  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach;  that  if  thou  shalt 
confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in 
thy  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  ]be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  imto 
salvation." 

It  is,  then,  the  established  arrangement  of  God,  that  faith 
and  salvajdon  are  inseparably  connected.  And  the  divine 
Decree  which  extends  to  the  salvation  of  any  particular 
individual,  also  embraces  faith  as  indispensably  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  And,  therefore,  as 
those  who  shall  finally  be  saved,  are  chosen  to  salvation, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  beUef  of  the  truth, 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine  would  naturally  lead  us  to  fly  in- 
stantly for  refuge  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  to  seek 
after  holiness,  as  the  divinely  appointed  way  in  which  we 
are  to  attain  to  the  enjoyment  or  eternal  life. 

3.  It  is  further  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  God^s  Decree, 
that  it  destroys  human  liberty,  and  converts  man  into  a 
mere  machine;  so  that  he  can  no  longer  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  his  conduct  On  what  ground,  I  would  inquire,  is 
it  alleged  that  according  to  this  doctrine,  the  liberty  of  man 
is  taken  away  I  Is  it  because,  that  ax^cording  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  Decree,  future  events  are  determined,  and 
will  certainly  come  to  pass?  I  reply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  this  objection  has  any  force,  it  appUes  equally  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  If  future  events 
are  known  unto  God,  as  must  be  admitted  imless  we  deny 
his  omniscience,  it  follows  necessarily  that  their  existence 
is  certain.  An  event  the  future  existence  of  which  .in 
uncertain,  cannot  be  foreknown.  The  consequence,  there^ 
fore,  which  the  objector  charges  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  Decree,  hes  equally  against  what  he  himself  admits 
in  relation  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God. 

But,  in  the  next  place,,  it  is  not  true  that  liie  certainty  of 
the  future  existence,  of  an  event,  in  any  degree  destroys 
the  liberty  of  the  agent,  by  whom  it  is  brought  to  pass* 
The  correctness  of  this  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  various  prophecies  recorded  in  tbq  sacred 
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Seriptures.  A  prophecy,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  an- 
notmcement  of  a  divine  Decree,  which  vnll  certainly  be 
fulfilled.  For  example,  to  Abraham,  the  following  predic- 
tion with  T^ard  to  the  future  condition  of  his  posterity 
was  revealea.  "  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be 
a  stranger  in  a  land  t^at  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them, 
and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years."  Gen.  xv. 
13.  In  process  of  time,  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Jacob,  went  down  into  Egypt  where  they  were  in 
great  fevor  with  the  king,  because  of  the  important  service 
which  Joseph  had  performed.  "But  Joseph  died,  and  all 
fais  brethren,  and  all  that  generation.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multi- 
plied, and  waxed  exceeding  mighty;  and  the  land  was 
filled  with  them.  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over 
Egypt  which  knew  not  Joseph.  And  he  said  unto  his 
people,  behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are 
more  and  mightier  than  we.  Come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely 
with  them,  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass  that 
when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our 
enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of 
the  land."  Ex,  i.  6—10.  Here,  then,  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  the  announcement  of  a  divine  Decree  relating  to  the 
future  oppression  of  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  we  see  the  manner  in  which  this  decree  was  exe- 
ewEted.  It  was  absolutely  certain  that  the  event  should 
take  place.  And  yet  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  coimsel- 
kuPB,  who  were  the  agents  in  the  execution  of  this  Decree, 
acted  vdth  as  perfect  freedom  as  though  there  had  been 
no  divine  purpose  in  relation  to  the  event  In  the  mea-> 
flures  which  they  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
the  children  of  Israel,  they  were  influenced  by  no  regard 
foorthe  divine  determination;  but  were  governed  entirely 
by  motives  of  poUcy.  They  were  apprehensive  of  danger 
to  the  government,  from  the  rapd  increase  of  the  IsraeUtes ; 
and  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  apprehended  evil,  they 
eppurased  these  UBoffisnding  subjects,  and  "made  their  Uves 
bn^r  widi  hard  bondage."  And  without  intending  it, 
Pharaoh  and  his  ministers^  adopted  that  policy  which  led 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  the  hand  and  counsel 
c^  the  Lofd  had  before  determiued  to  be  done. 
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Another  example  tx>  prove  that  the  divind  Decree  doefl 
not  impose  any  restraint  upon  human  Uberty,  is  furnished 
in  the  case  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  It  was  the  divine  pur- 
pose to  chastise  his  ancient  people  for  their  sin ;  and  the 
instrument  selected  for  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  was 
Seimacherib  the  king  of  Assyria.  Of  him  it  is  said,  "O 
Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  their  hand 
is  mine  indignation,  I  will  send  him  against  a  hypocritioal 
nation,  and  against  the  people  of  my  wrath,  will  1  give  him 
a  charge  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to 
tread  them  down  Uke  the  mire  of  the  streets.'  Isaiah  x.  5, 
6.  But  while  the  Assyrian  monarch  was  employed  as  an 
instrument  in  the  execution  of  the  purpose  of  him  in  whose 
hand  is  the  heart  of  the  king,  he  acted  with  perfect  Ub- 
erty; and  nothing  could  have  been  further  from  his  inten- 
tion than  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  Heaven.  And 
hence  it  is  said,  ^'Howbeit  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth 
his  heart  think  so,  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut 
off  nations  not  a  few."  This  impious  ruler  was  urged  on 
by  his  own  unhallowed  ambition;  by  the  desire  of  conquest^ 
and  of  personal  aggrandizement  And  yet  God  empk>yed 
him  as  the  rod  of  his  anger,  for  the  chastisement  of  a  hypo- 
critical nation.  But  as  the  proud  monarch  was  insti^^d 
by  his  own  evil  passions,  though  at  the  same  time  he  exe- 
cuted the  purposes  of  Heaven,  therefore  God  in  due  time 
called  him  to  account,  and  visited  upon  his  head  the 
iniquity  of  his  doings,  "Wherefore,  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  the  Lord  shall  have  performed  his  whole  work  upon 
mount  Zion  and  upon  Jerusaleto,  I  will  punish  the  fruit  of 
the  stout  heart  of  die  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  glory  of  hia 
high  looks."  However  difficult,  theh,  it  may  be  for  our 
Kmited  understandings  to  comprehend  how  it  is,  it  is  rievei^ 
theless  the  fact,  that  the  Decree  of  God  doea  not  interfere 
with  human  hberty,  and  consequently  does  not  destroy 
human  reisponsibihty.  God  has  endowed  the  will  of  man 
with  natural  Ubertv;  and  accordingly,  teaman's  heavt  de- 
viseth  his  way* "  Every  man  in  the  exercise  of  this  natural 
Uberty,  which  is  a  part  bf  his  constitution^  chooses  that 
^ouDse  which  upon  the  whole  is:  most  correspondent  with 
his  own  inchnation.  Yet,  "the  Lord  direbteth  his  steps;'* 
so  that  by  the  instrtimenlahty  of  man,  the  divide  pu^j^oae 
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is  ultimately  accomplished.  "  There  are  many  devices  in 
a  man's  heart;"  and  though  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither 
doth  his  heart  think  so,  yet  he  doeth  that  which  the  hand 
and  counsel  of  the  Lord  hefore  determined  to  be  done ; 
"for  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand." 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  endeavored  to  estabUsh,  may 
be  exhibited  briefly  in  the  following  words.  God  the  Cre- 
ator and  Proprietor  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in 
the  council  of  eternity  purposed  what  he  would  do  in  time. 
Li  accordance  with  this  purpose,  the  world  and  all  things 
therein  were  created.  Among  the  creatures  in  our  world, 
man  stands  distinguished  as  an  object  of  Heaven's  peculiai 
regard.  At  his  original  creation,  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  (rod,  a  holy  and  happy  being,  endowed  with  full 
power  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  But  bein^  left  to  the  free- 
dom of  his  ovni  will,  man  has  fallen  into  sm,  and  has  des- 
troyed himself.  From  this  condition  of  guilt  and  wretched- 
ness, man  was  utterly  unable  to  extricate  himself  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  'no  claim  upon  the  divine  regard;  and 
consequently,  all  men  might  have  been  justly  left  in  this 
state  of  condemnation  and  wrath  without  hope.  But  God 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  has  been  pleased,  in  accordance  with 
his  eternal  and  infinitely  wise  purpose,  to  display  the  richer 
of  his  grace  in  the  salvation  of  a  portion  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, ana  in  his  righteous  judgment  has  left  the  rest  of  man- 
kmd  to  perish  in  their  sin.  He  was  under  no  obUgations  to 
any,  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  dispense  his  favors  according 
to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  And  in  the  exercise  of  that  pre- 
rogative whicn  belongs  to  him,  as  the  Lord  of  the  universe 
it  18  his  purpose  on  the  one  hand  to  "show  his  wrath  anc 
make  his  power  known,"  in  visiting  upon  "the  vessels  o: 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction,'*  the  just  punishment  of  theii 
sin;  and  on  the  other  hand,  "to  make  known  the  riches  o: 
his  glory  in  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  pre- 
pared unto  »glory,"  and  whom  he  had  chosen  unto  salva- 
tion through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  th< 
truth.  And  while  no  one  will  deny  that  what  God  doe 
in  the  government  of  the  universe,  is  wise,  and  right,  anc 
good,  according  to  our  doctrine  all  the  interests  of  the-di 
vine  government  are  administered  in  conformity  with  th( 
purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  o 
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CATALOGUE 


OP  THE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SBMINAEY 

OF  THE  FIRST  ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  SYNOD 

OF  THE  WEST, 

F«R  THE  8E8SI01I  OF  184f  AID  'f. 


FIRST    YEAR. 


G.  C.  Arnold,  - 
John  B.  Clark,     - 
James  Duncan, 
J.  R.  McAllister, 
Thos.  H.  M'Ewen,    - 
James  C.  M'Night, 
A.  G.  Wallace, 


Frankfort y  Pa. 
Washington^  Ohio. 
Antrim^  Ohio. 
York  County y  Pa. 
West  Middietoumy  Pa. 
Crawford  County y  Pa. 
HerriottsvUky  Pa. 
First  Year — ?• 


SECOND    YEAR. 


Matthew  Clarke, 
T.  Cunningham, 
Samuel  Dougan,   - 
Thos.  Drennen, 
James  C.  Forsythe, 
Hugh  H.  Hervey, 
S.  M.  Hutchison,  - 
Eluah  M'Caughey, 
H.  a  M'Farland, 
George  Ormond, 


Indianay  Pa. 

-  New  Concordy  Pa. 
Pittshurghy  Pa. 

-  Belmont  County,  Ohio. 
Findleyvilley  Pa. 

-  TarentuMy  Pa. 
Washington  County y  Pa. 

-  Frederickshurghy  Ohio. 
Fayettey  Pa. 

-  Rural  VaUeyy  Pa. 

Second  Year — 10. 
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THIRD 

James  Borrows,   - 
Matthew  Bigger,     - 
John  Com  an, 
John  L.  Craig, 
Wm.  R.  Erskine,  - 
Alex.  G.  Fergus, 
Wm.  M'Millan,    - 
J.  R.  Walker,  - 


YEAR. 
New  Concordj  Ohio. 


Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 
Elizabeth,  Pa. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Third  Year — 8. 


FOURTH    YEAR, 


John  K.  Andrews, 
G.  D.  Archibald, 
John  Bryson, 
Vincent  Cockins, 
James  Golden, 
Robert  Henry, 
James  Kelso, 
Sami}el^Kerr,  •^» 
J.  T.  M'Clure, 
Wm.  G.  Reed, 
J.  S.  Robertson, 
J.  R.  Sturgeon,     - 
John  R.  Warner, 


Antrim,  Pa. 

-  Noblestoum,  Pa. 
Washington  County,  Pa. 

-  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 
Carrolton,  Ohio. 

-  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
NoUestovon,  Pa. 

-  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
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In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  it  is  proposed, 

I.  To    INQUIRE   INTO   THE   OrIGIN    OF   THE   SaBBATH. 

II.  To  ESTABLISH  THE  DoCTRINE  OF  THE  MoRALITY  AND  PER- 
PETUITY OF  THE  Sabbath. 

III.  To    OFFER   SOME   REMARKS    WITH   REGARD   TO   THE   PrOPER 

Manner  of  observing  the  Sacred  Dat. 

That  God  is  to  be  worshipped  by  his  rational  creatures,  is  an 
elementary  principle  of  true  religien.  And  as  man  has  received 
from  the  Author  of  his  existence  a  social  nature,  it  is  thus  manifest- 
ed to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  worship  his  Creator,  not 
merely  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  social  being.  Since,  then,  it  is 
obligatory  upon  man  to  worship  the  Deity,  some  time  nuist  be 
appropriated  to  this  purpose.  And  if  an  obligation  rests  upon  man, 
in  his  social  capacity,  to  worship  God,  it  is  requisite  that  some  stated 
time  be  set  apart  fcnr  this  service.  What  particular  portion  of  our 
time  should  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  can  be  determined  only 
by  Him.  who  knows  the  capacities,  as  well  as  the  wants  of  human 
nature ;  and  who  has  a  right  to  such  homage  from  his  intelligent 
creatures,  as  he  may  think  proper  to  demand.  While,  therefore, 
it  is  the  dictate  of  enlightened  reason,  that  some  stated  time  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  God,  it  is  from  the  word  of  Reve- 
lation alone,  that  we  can  learn  what  particular  portion  of  our  time, 
God  claims  as  saored  to  himself.  And  when  we  take  up  the 
Bible,  we  find  it  revealed,  that  not  only  is  it  our  duty  at  all  times 
to  dierish  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  and  to  walk  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  but  ifaat  Gt)d,  in  an  especial  manner,  lays  claim  to  a 
seventh  portion  of  our  time.  And  while  it  is  his  appointment  that 
six  parts  of  our  time  should  be  employed  in  our  own  secular  par- 
suits,  be  lays  a  positive  interdict  upon  a  seventh  portion  of  our 
time ;  and  requires  that  it  be  sacredly  appropriated  to  his  worship. 
I  proceed  to  inquire, 

I.   When  was  the  Sabbath  firet  instUuted  t 

To  one  whose  inquiries  on  the  subject  has  been  confined  to  the 
Bible,  which  is  the  only  authentic  source  of  information,  it  might 
seem  strange,  that  there  should  exist  among  those  who  bow  to  tbe 
authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Sabbath.  The  sacred  historian  concludes  his  account 
of  3ie  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days,  with  the  declaration,  "  Thus 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them." 
It  is  then  immediately  added,  "  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended 
his  work  which  he  had  made,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  se- 
venth day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from 
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all  bis  work  which  God  created  and  made."  Gen.  2  :  1 — 3.  This 
18  a  plain  hiatoncal  narrative.  And  we  have  just  the  same  evidence 
that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  and  set  it  apart  as  the  day 
of  sacred  rest,  that  we  have  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  light 
was  called  into  existence  on  the  first  day ;  or,  that  the  lights  in  the 
firmament,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  created  on  the 
fourth  day. 

But,  however  naturally  we  would  seem  to  be  conducted  to  'this 
conclusion,  there  are  writers  of  respectability,  who  have  advocated 
a  very  different  theory.  Among  these  Paley,  the  author  of  a  popu- 
lar treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy,  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
According  to  this  distinguished  writer,  the  Sabbath  was  first  insti- 
tuted at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  were  miraculously  supplied 
with  manna  in  the  wilderness ;  of  which  occurrence,  we  have  the 
history  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus ;  and  the  sacred  histo- 
rian introduces  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in 
Genesis,  not  because  it  was  then  actually  appointed,  but  because, 
when  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  afterwards  set  apart  as  the 
day  of  sacred  rest,  the  reason  of  the  appointment  had  its  origin  in 
the  fact,  that  God  rested  from  the  work  of  creation  on  the  seventh 
day :  and  **  the  order  of  connection,  and  not  of  time,  introduced 
the  mention  of  the  Sab)3ath,  in  the  history  of  the  subject  which  it 
was  ordained  to  commemorate." 

But  so  far  is  the  history  in  Exodus  firom  furnishing  proof  that  the 
Sabbath  was  then  first  instituted,  that  it  seems  to  have  very  distinct- 
ly impressed  upon  its  very  f^ce,  the  evidence  that  the  Sabbath  was 
at  that  time  an  institution  well  knewn  to  the  Jews.  The  direction 
which  Moses,  by  divine  appointment,  gave  to  the  Israelites,  at  the 
time  the  manna  was  sent,  was,  that  on  every  successive  day  a  por- 
tion of  the  manna  should  be  gathered  for  the  supplv  of  that  day ; 
and  they  were  expressly  forbidden  to  lay  up  any  of  it  for  the  use 
of  the  following  day.  *' And  Moses  said.  Let  no  man  leave  of  it 
till  the  morning."  Regardless  of  this  explicit  prohibition,  however, 
*'  some  of  them  lefl  of  it  till  the  morning,  and  it  bred  worms  and 
stank."  After  this  manifestation  of  the  divine  displeasure  against 
the  disobedience  of  these  presumptuous  transgressors,  "  they  gath- 
ered it  every  morning,  every  man  according  to  his  eating."  But, 
**  it  came  to  pass  on  the  sixth  day,  that  they  gathered  twice  as  much 
bread,  two  omers  for  one  man."  Some  of  the  people  had  previous- 
ly, under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  disregarded  the 
divine  prohibition  with  regard  to  layine  up  a  portion  of  the  manna 
for  the  following  day ;  and  the  divine  displeasure  against  their  con- 
duct had  been  plainly  indicated.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  sixth 
day,  it  would  seem  that  the  people  with  one  accord,  collected  not 
only  a  supply  for  that  day,  but  likewise  for  the  day  following. 
And  why  should  the  people  on  the  sixth  day,  pursue  a  course  so 
different  from  what  would  have  been  proper  on  any  preceding  day  % 
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On  the  suppoeiiioD  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the 
Sabhath,  and  knew  that,  by  divine  appointment,  the  seventh  day 
was  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  their  conduct  in  gath- 
ering on  the  sixth  day  a  supply  of  manna  for  the  day  following, 
was  just  what  we  would  expect.  But  on  any  other  principle  their 
conduct  is  inexplicable. 

As  a  further  conBimaiion  of  ihe  correctness  of  our  interpretation, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  rulers  appear  not  to  have  understood 
the  direction  relative  to  the  eatbering  of  the  manna,  but  supposed 
that  it  required  ihem  to  gather  it  on  every  day  alike,  without  re- 
spect to  the  rest  which  was  to  be  observed  on  the  seventh  day. 
Accordingly,  when  they  saw  that  the  people,  on  the  sixth  day 
gathered  twice  as  much  bread  as  on  other  days,  that  they  might 
Lave  a  siy)p1y  for  the  following  day,  tbey  came  and  told  Moses. 
The  rulers  evidently  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  people  as  an 
infraction  of  the  divine  law  on  the  subject.  And  to  have  gathered 
a  double  portion  of  manna  on  any  other  than  the  sixth  day,  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  divine  command.  But  as  the  seventh 
was  the  day  of  sacred  rest,  on  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  attend  to 
their  secular  pursuits,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  was  requi- 
site that  on  the  sixth  day  they  should  provide  a  supply  for  the  se- 
venth. And  hence  Moses,  in  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple, replies  to  the  rulers,  **  This  is  that  whic-h  the  Lord  halh  said, 
fo-moi  row  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord  ;  bake 
that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe;  and 
that  which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  for  you  to  be  kept  until  the 
morning/'  The  language  which  Moses  here  employs,  is  not  such 
as  would  be  expected  from  one  who  is  giving  an  account  of  a  new 
institution.  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  meaning  or  design 
of  the  Sabbath.  But  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  institution  with  which 
the  people  were  already  acquainted;  and  Moses  vindicates  the 
conduct  of  the  Israelites  in  gathering  a  double  portion  of  manna 
on  the  sixth  day,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  observe  the  seventh  as  the  day  of  sacred  rest  The  con- 
clusion, then,  to  which  we  are  conducted  is,  that  in  this  portion 
of  sacred  history,  we  have  not  an  account  of  the  primitive  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  but  a  recognition  of  the  day  of  sacred  rest, 
as  an  ordinance  with  which  the  Israelites  were  already  familiar. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  on  the  supposition  Uiat  the  Sab- 
bath was  instituted  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  creation,  as 
the  language  in  Genesis  would  seem  most  naturally  to  indicate,  it 
appears  unaccountable  that  there  should  be  no  mention  of  the  sacred 
day,  nor  even  the  obscurest  allusion  to  it,  in  the  history  of  the  pa- 
triarchal age.  To  this  I  reply,  that  while  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  no  distinct  mention  made  of  the  obsei-vation  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
very  brief  history  which  the  Bible  furnishes  of  the  primitive  ages 
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of  the  world,  still  it  is  believed  that  this  history  does  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  this  institution. 

1.  In  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  a  fact  is  mentioned  whicli 
seems  to  suppose  at  that  time  the  existence  of  a  day  especially  ap- 
propriated to  the  worship  of  God.  *'  In  process  of  time,"  the 
sacred  historian  informs  us,  "it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought 
of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel, 
he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereo£'* 
Though  the  sacred  history  gives  us  no  account  of  the  pi-imitive  in- 
stitution of  sacrifice,  yet  we  know  that  it  had  been  appointed  pre- 
vious to  this  time,  as  an  ordinance  of  religious  worship.  The  apostle 
Paul,  when  speaking  in  reference  to  the  religious  services  in  which 
Cain  and  Abel  were  engaged,  makes  this  remark,  that,  "  hy  faith ^ 
Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacnfice  than  Cain."  The 
fiict  that  Abel  performed  this  service  in  faith,  necessarily  supposes 
that  it  was  a  service  which  God  required ;  for  faith  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  where  there  is  no  divine 
appointment  of  the  service  performed. 

Since,  then,  the  offering  of  sacrifice  was,  at  this  time,  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  worship  of  God,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  stated  time  more  especially  approprieu^ed  to 
this  exercise.  And  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sabbath  was  now  in 
existence,  as  the  sacred  history  would  seem  to  indicate,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  that  on  this  day  the  worshippers  of  God  would, 
in  a  particular  manner,  attend  to  the  performance  of  this  important 
service.  And  it  is,  at  least,  a  probable  conclusion  that  it  was  on 
this  day  that  Cain  and  Abel  presented  their  offerings.  The  ori- 
ginal phrase,  translated  "  in  process  of  time,"  might  be  literally 
rendered,  at  the  end,  of  days.  The  passage  would  then  read,  '*  At 
the  end  of  days^  it  came  to  pass,"  that  Cain  and  Abel  presented 
their  offerings  unto  the  Lord.  And  as  the  offering  of  sacrifice  was 
now  an  important  part  of  the  worship  of  God ;  and  as  it  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  that  some  stated  time  should  be  set  apart  for  this 
service ;  and  as  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian  seems  to  be 
designed  not  only  to  indicate  that  Cain  and  Abel  presented  their 
offerings  unto  the  Lord,  but  that  they  engaged  in  this  service  at 
a  particular  time ;  it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  days  of  the  week,  or  on  the  Sabbath,  the  day  which 
God  blessed  and  sanctified,  that  Cain  and  Abel  were  engaged  in 
these  exercises  of  religious  worship.  And  from  this  fact,  I  conclude 
that  the  Sabbath  was  not  only  known  at  this  time,  as  a  day  sacred 
to  the  Lord,  but  that  it  was,  in  an  especial  manner,  appropriated 
to  the  exercises  of  religious  worship. 

2.  And  in  the  next  place,  the  primitive  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  earliest  divisions  of  time,  of 
which  history  gives  us  any  information,  is  that  of  weeks,  or  a  period 
of  seven  days.     The  first  express  mention  of  this  division  ot  time, 
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occurs  in  the  history  of  Jacoh's  marriage  to  Leah.  G«n.  29 :  27. 
And  on  what  principle  are  we  to  explain  the  fact,  that  from  time 
immemorial,  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  adopted  this  mode  of 
measuring  the  progress  of  time.  With  regard  to  those  other  peri- 
ods of  time  which  are  designated  hy  months  and  years,  the  case  is 
very  different  These  periods  of  time  are  indicated  by  certain 
change^  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  and  the  moon.  And  as 
these  changes  in  the  heavenly  bodies  come  under  the  notice  of  all, 
it  was  natural  that  those  who  witness  them  alike,  should  be  guided 
by  them  in  marking  the  progress  of  time.  But  why  should  the  na- 
tions <;oncur  in  dividing  time  into  a  period  of  seven,  rather  than  six 
or  eight,  or  any  other  number  of  days  ]  This  division  of  time  is 
wholly  arbitrary,  and  is  not.  indicated  by  apy  appearance  in  na- 
ture, nor  any  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  explain  the  remarkable  fact  that  all  nations,  from  the  remo- 
test ages  of  antiquity,  have  adopted  this  arbitrary  division  of  time? 
Admit  that  in  the  beginning  the  seventh  day  was  set  apart  as  a  day 
holy  unto  the  Lord,  and  then  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  the  jpeo- 
ple  of  God  to  mark  the  progress  of  time,  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
sacred  day.  And  this  division  of  time  into  a  period  of  seven  days, 
being  adopted  for  a  very  obvious  reason  by  the  worshippers  of  die 
true  God,  it  would,  from  its  convenience,  be  readily  embraced  by 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  primitive  and  universal  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  then,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  primitive 
institution  of  a  day  of  sacred  rest. 

3.  The  language  employed  by  the  sacred  writer  in  the  history  of 
Noah,  seems  evidently  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  Sabbath. 
During  the  period  of  his  confinement  in  the  ark,  we  are  informed 
that  the  patriarch  repeatedly  sent  forth  a  dove,  to  see  if  the  waters 
were  abated  from  off  the  fece  of  the  ground.  And  in  the  interval 
between  the  different  occasions  on  which  the  dove  was  sent  forth, 
it  is  particularly  stated  that  he  waited  seven  days.  And  what  con- 
ceivable reason  can  be  assigned  why,  on  every  occasion,  Noah 
should  have  waited  this  .particular  number  of  days  1  And .  on  the 
supposition  that  all  days  were  alike,  why  should  the  sacred  his- 
torian have  been  so  particular  in  specifying  the  number  of  days  T 
If  we  suppose  that  the  Sabbath  was  then  In  existence,  all  is  natu- 
ral and  plain.  Even  while  in  the  ark,  Noah  would  feel  under  ob- 
ligations to  pay  special  regard  to  the  seventh  day  because  it  was  a 
day  in  which  God  claims  a  special  propriety.  And  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  time  peculiarly  appropriate,  after  the  sacred  rest  of  the  se- 
seventh  day  was  over,  for  Noah  to  send  forth  the  dove,  to  see 
whether  the  divine  displeasure  against  the  earth  had  ceased,  and 
whether  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground. 
But  keep  out  of  view  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  patriarch  is  altogether  inexplicable.  The  conclusion, 
then,  to  which  we  are  conducted  is,  that  Noah  was   not  only 
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acquainted  wiUi  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  but  tliat  even  while 
he  was  in  the  ark,  he  observed  the  rest  of  the  sacred  day. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  is  the 
more  interesting,  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  another 
which  is  still  more  important,  involving  the  morality  of  the  insti- 
tution. If  the  law  relative  to  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  was  ordained 
for  the  Jews  as  a  peculiar  nation,  then  it  may  have  become 
obsolete  like  many  other  institutions  which  were  peculiar  to  this 
people,  and  were  designed  to  be  temporary.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  in  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  the  natural  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  it  is  an  ordi- 
nance for  man ;  and  that  the  law  respecting  a  day  of  sacred  rest 
is  obligatory  on  all  men  every  where  to  the  end  of  time.  I  pro- 
ceed, then, 

II.  In  the  next  place,  to  inquire  into  the  Morality  and  Perpetuity 
of  Hu  Sabbath,  And  that  the  law  relative  to  a  day  of  rest  is  moral, 
I  argue, 

1.  From  the  fact  that  this  law  occupies  a  place  in  the  Decalogue, 
all  the  other  precepts  of  which  are  confessedly  moral.  That  there 
were  various  ordinances  anciently  instituted  which  were  of  a  cere- 
monial nature,  designed,  in  various  ways,  to  direct  the  faith  of  the 
church  to  the  atonement  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  that  these 
ordinances  have  been  abolished  since  that  atonement  has  been 
made,  will  not  be  denied.  That  besides  these  ceremonial  institu- 
tions,  there  were  various  judicial  laws  given  to  the  Jews,  which 
were  never  designed  to  be  obligatory  upon  other  nations,  will  also 
be  admitted.  But  between  these  institutions  and  the  precepts  of 
the  Decalogue  there  is  a  marked  distinction.  Not  only  were  tbo 
precepts  of  the  Decalogue  proclaimed  by  Jehovah  himself,  amidst 
the  most  awful  displays  of  divine  majesty  and  glory,  but  they  were 
written  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  upon  tables  of  stone.  "  The 
tables  were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  writing 
of  God,  graven  upon  the  tables."  Ex.  32  :  16.  And  as  a  further 
distinction  conferred  upon  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  the  tables 
of  stone  on  which  they  were  inscribed,  were,  by  express  divine 
appointment,  laid  up  in  the  ark,  over  which  was  the  mercy-seat. 
Ex.  25  :  21.  Such  is  the  marked  distinction  which  the  divine 
Author  of  the  Decalogue  makes  between  this  law  and  the  other 
institutions  which  were  given  to  the  Jews.  And  among  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Decalogue,  which  were  written  by  the  finger  of  the 
Almighty,  upon  tables  of  stone,  and  which,  by  his  direction,  were 
deposited  in  the  ark  under  the  mercy-seat,  the  law  relative  to  the 
Sabbath  occupies  a  prominent  place.  None  of  those  institutions 
which  are  ceremonial  are  associated  with  it.  To  it,  its  divine 
Author  has  assigned  a  place  in  the  very  midst  of  other  laws 
which  are  admitted  to  bo  of  a  moral  character.     Between  it  and 
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them,  their  Author  has  made  oo  difference.  Of  the  peculiar  honor 
conferred  on  them,  it  is  equally  a  partaker.  And,  therefore,  the 
conclusion  is,  that  in  common  with  the  other  precepts  of  the  Deca- 
logue, it  is  moral  in  its  nature,  and  is  of  perpetual  obligation. 

When,  therefore,  these  two  considerations  are  Tiewed  in  con- 
nection; when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted 
at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  ceremonial 
law;  and  that  when  the  ceremonial  institutions  were  ordained, 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  distinguished  firom  them  by  having  a 
place  assigned  to  it  in  the  Decalogue,  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  occupy,  we  are  borne  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
appointment  of  a  day  of  sacred  rest  is  not  one  of  those  institu- 
tions which  were  designed  to  vanish  away,  but  that  the  obligation 
to  Remember  the  Sabbath  and  keep  it  holy,  is  universal  and 
perpetual. 

2.  Another  argument  in  support  of  the  perpetual  obligation 
of  the  Sabbadi,  may  be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit, 
in  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers.  On  the  heart  of  man  who  was 
originally  created  in  the  image  of  God,  the  law  of  Grod  was  in- 
scribed. As  the  result  of  his  apostacy,  this  divine  inscription  haf 
been  obliterated.  Man  is  now,  not  only  destitute  of  a  propei* 
knowledge  of  the  law,  but  his  carnal  mind  is  enmity  agamst  iL 
In  regeneration,  the  divine  inscription  upon  the  heart  of  man, 
which  was  effaced  by  sin,  is  restored.  "We  are  God's  workman- 
ship,** says  the  apostle,  "created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.*' 
In  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  are  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus, 
the  law  of  God  is  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Hving  God.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  cove- 
nant God  promises,  "I  will  put  ray  laws  into  their  mind  and  write 
them  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall 
be  to  me  a  people.** 

Now,  when  this  gracious  promise  is  fulfilled  in  the  experience 
of  the  child  of  God ;  when  he  becomes  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  law  of  God  is  put  within  his  mind  and  written  upon 
his  heart,  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  how  does  the  matter 
stand  with  reference  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath]  While  the 
Holy  Spirit  writes  in  indelible  characters,  the  other  precepts  of  the 
Decalogue,  does  he  pass  over  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  as  unworthy 
of  notice  ?  Nay ;  I  would  appeal  to  universal  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  would  ask  all  those  who,  like  their  divine  Master,  have 
the  law  of  God  within  their  heart,  Is  not  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
as  distinctly  written  upon  your  heart,  and  is  it  not  as  precious 
to  you ;  and  do  you  not  feel  as  strongly  the  claim  which  it  ha» 
to  the  devout  homage  of  your  heart,  as  any  other  precept  con- 
tained in  the  Decalogue  1  With  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  the  case  is  essentially  different.  They  are  no( 
written  upon  the  hearts  ef  those  who  are  God*s  workmanship* 
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Those  who  are  taught  of  the  Lord,  are  not  instructed  to  render 
obedience  to  them.  But  he  who  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  first  precept  of  the  Decalogue, 
under  the  same  tuition  yields  a  willing  homage  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  fourth ;  and  he  whose  heart  God  has  inclined  to 
honor  and  obey  his  ftither  and  mother,  will,  at  the  same  time,  feel 
equally  bis  obligation  to  remember  the  Sabbath  and  to  keep  it 
lioly.  The  work  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  in  the  hearts  of  all  true 
believers,  is  an  unequivocal  testimony  from  heaven,  to  the  per- 
petual obligation  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 

Since,  then,  the  law  appointing  a  day  of  sacred  rest  was  ordain- 
ed at  a  period  lon^  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  ceremonial 
institutions  of  the  Jews ;  and  since  its  Author  has  made  a  marked 
distinction  between  it  and  them,  by  assigning  to  it  a  place  among 
other  institutions  which  are  moral,  writing  it  with  his  own  finger 
in  connection  with  these  moral  precepts  upon  a  table  of  stone, 
and  directing  it  to  be  laid  up  with  them  in  the  ark,  under  the 
mercy-seat ;  and  since  its  divine  Author  bears  testimony  to  its 
moral  character  by  writing  it  upon  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers 
by  his  Holy  Spirit,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  it 
is  a  moral  institution ;  and  that,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  all 
men  every  where,  are  under  obligations  to  remember  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy. 

It  may  be  as  appropriate  in  thb  connection,  as  any  where  else, 
to  introduce  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  proper  name  by  which 
the  sacred  day  should  be  designated.  While  this  is  not  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  yet  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice;  and  it  may  deserve  more  serious  consideration  than 
some  have  bestowed  upon  it  Between  the  correct  names  of  things 
and  the  things  which  these  names  are  designed  to  represent,  there 
is  sometimes  a  very  intimate  connection ;  so  that  when  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  one,  w«  are,  in  some  degree,  prepared  to  relin- 
quish our  hold  of  the  other. 

It  may  be  remarked  ^erally,  that  as  the  day  of  sacred  rest 
is  the  day  which  GoJ  claims  as  his,  we  should  call  it  by  that  name 
which  he  hath  thought  proper  to  give  to  it  The  six  days  of  the 
week  Qod  has  g^en  to  us ;  and  on  these  days  it  is  his  appoint- 
ment that  we  sfaaU  do  our  own  work,  and  to  these  days  we  may 
ffive  such  names  as  we  think  proper.  But  to  his  own  day,  Ghd 
has  given  such  a  name,  as  to  his  infinite  wisdom  seemed  proper; 
and  to  set  aside  that  name,  and  to  give  to  this  sacred  day  another 
name,  is  to  presume  to  set  up  our  wisdom  above  the  wisdom 
of  God. 

The  name  which  the  Author  of  the  sacred  day  originally  gave 
to  his  own  day,  b  the  Sabbath,  or  the  Rest.  And  this  name 
indicates  the  design  of  God  in  sanctifying  a  particular  day,  which 
is,  that  it  be  observed  as  a  day  of  holy  rest    This  name  is  now  as 
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appropriate  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  It  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  sacred  day  under  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  for  it  is  the  name 
which  God  gave  to  bis  own  day»  before  the  Jews,  as  a  distinct 
people,  had  an  existence.  The  sacred  name.  Sabbath,  has  no 
reference  to  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  and  is,  therefore,  just 
as  appropriate  to  designate  the  day  which  is  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
under  the  Christian  as  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  sacred  day  is  denominated  the 
•[iord's  day,  and  the  first  day  of  the  week;  and  either  of  these 
appellations  is  proper.  But  what  propriety  is  there  in  appro- 
priating to  the  Lord's  day  the  name  of  Sunday  ?  God  never 
gave  his  day  that  name.  This  name  has  its  origin  in  the  ffitit,  that 
by  the  Heathen  a  particular  day  was  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  the  sun.  And  the  day  on  which  the  sun  in  the  heavens  was 
worshipped,  was  called  the  Sun's  day,  or  Sunday.  Is  it,  then, 
respectful  to  the  God  of  the  Sabbath,  to  set  aside  the  name  which 
he  has  given  to  hia  own  day,  and  give  to  it  a  name  of  Pagan 
origin  1  In  this,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  there  is  a  manifest 
impropriety.  And  whatever  men,  who  neither  regard  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  nor  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  may  choose  to 
do,  the  name  Sunday  should  not  be  upon  Christian  lips.  Let 
those  who  bow  to  the  autliority  of  God,  and  who  reverence  hb 
^^Jf  g^ve  to  that  sacred  day  the  name  which  he  has  given  it 

III.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is,  Ia  what  Manner  is  the 
Sabbath  to  be  observed? 

To  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  replied  in  general,  that  the  name 
which  God  appropriated  to  this  cky  when  he  first  blessed  and 
sanctified  it,  inaicates  that  it  is  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest. 
The  term  Sabbath  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  signifies  rest.  And 
the  reason  why  this  day  was  originally  set  apart  as  a  day  holy 
unto  the  Lord,  is,  because  that  in  it  God  rested  from  all  his  work 
which  he  had  created  and  made.  Having  been  employed  during 
eix  days  in  the  work  of  creation,  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended 
his  work  whtch  he  bad  made.  And  thus,  by  his  own  example,  he 
has  taught  us,  that  afler  six  days  of  labor  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  own  temporal  affairs,  a  seventh  day  is  to  ^  appropriated  to 
rest.  In  the  fourth  precept  of  the  Decalogue,  vhe  divine  will  is 
atill  more  explicitly  aeclared,  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do 
all  thy  work ;  but  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work."  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
proper  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  I  observe, 

1.  It  is  a  day  on  which  we  roust  abstain  from  all  our  own  works. 
He  who  is  the  Author  of  our  being  and  the  length  of  our  days,  has 
given  us  six  days  of  the  week  as  our  own.  On  these  days  he  has 
given  us  full  liberty  to  attend  to  the  prosecution  of  our  own  secular 
business.     But,  one  day  in  seven,  God  claims  as  his.     This  is  his 
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day ;  and  on  it  we  may  not  do  any  work  of  our  own.  It  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God ;  and  to  appropriate  that  day  to  our 
work,  would  be  to  incur  the  guilt  of  taking  that  which  is  not  our 
own ;  it  would  be  to  rob  Grod  of  that  time  to  which  he  not  only 
has  a  right,  but  which  he  expressly  claims  as  his.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  included  under  the  idea  of  our  own  work,  as  distinct 
from  what  God  requires  as  due  to  him,  must  be  laid  aside.  The 
Sabbath,  theo,  is  not  merely  a  day  of  rest  from  sin  ;  for  abstinence 
from  sin  is  a  duty  at  all  times,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  any  day: 
but,  a  day  on  which  we  are  to  lay  aside  all  those  secular  pursuits 
which  constitute  the  business  of  the  week,  and  to  refrain  from  all 
those  recreations  which  at  other  times  would  be  allowable. 

2.  But  though  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest, 
it  may  not  be  wasted  in  idleness.  It  b  not  our  day,  and  therefore, 
we  may  not  attend  to  our  work.  But  it  is  the  Lord's  day,  and 
therefore,  on  it  we  must  attend  to  his  work.  While,  therefore, 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  imposes  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  all 
secular  pursuits,  and  to  call  off  our  thoughts  from  the  cares  and 
business  of  this  life,  it  is  with  the  ultimate  design  that  we  may 
engage  with  greater  activity  and  zeal  in  those  vanous  exercises  of 
devotion  which  are  adapted  to  prepare  us  for  a  holier  and  more 
exalted  state  of  existence.  In  one  word,  the  Sabbath  is  a  striking 
emblem  of  the  heavenly  rest ;  and  it  is  observed  in  a  proper 
manner,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  appropriated  to  those  religious 
exercises,  which,  by  divine  appointment,  are  fitted  to  advance  the 
work  of  holiness  in  the  soul,  and  to  make  us  meet  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  in  light. 
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ADDRESS. 


B4Y  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS: 

For  several  successive  ages  there  has  existed  in  the 
world  an  extensive  ecclesiastical  organization,  of  a  pecu- 
liar character,  which  has  exerted  a  wide-spread  influence 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  organization  claims 
to  be  the  true  church  of  Christ;  denies  to  all  other  eccle- 
siastical associations  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  any  part 
of  the  Christian  Church;  and  excludes  from  the  hope  of 
salvation  all  who  are  without  its  pale.  One  of  the  main 
pillars  on  which  this  system  of  such  lofty  pretensions  rests, 
is  the  assumption  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  by  our  Lord 
invested  with  peculiar  authority,  and  was  constituted  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Head  of  the  Church  on 
earth.  Intimately  connected  with  this  position,  and  equally 
essential  to  the  support  of  this  system,  is  the  assumption 
that  this  Apostle  was  constituted  the  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  And  from  these  premises  the  conclusion  is 
drawn,  that  the  existing  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  successor 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles;  and  consequently  that  he 
inherits  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  great  Apostle,  and 
is  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 

It  is  proposed,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  foundation  on  which  Romanism  has  erec- 
ted her  towering  superstructure.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  principles  of  fundamental  importance  in  a  system 
professedly  Christiaiij^nptust  be  clearly  taught  in  the  Oracles 
of  Truth.  :  A .  . !  -  ..  Digitized  by  ^oogie 
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I.  Our  first  inquiry,  then,  is,  Do  the  Scriptures  famish 
satisfactory  evidence y  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  invested  with 
any  peculiar  authority  or  dignity  among  the  Apostles? 

1.  In  the  first  place  I  remark,  that  in  the  call  to  the  office 
of  the  Apostleship,  and  in  the  commission  which  was  given 
to  the  twelve  disciples,  there  is  no  intimation  of  any  distinc- 
tion among  them  in  point  of  authority.     In  the  early  part  of 
his  ministry,  our  Lord  selected  from  among  his  followers 
twelve  whom  he  named  Apostles.     These  twelve  he  or- 
dained that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
send  them  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  have  power  to 
heal  sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils.     While  he  was  with 
them,  our  Lord  sent  out  the  Twelve  by  two  and  two,  and 
gave  them  power  over  unclean  spirits.     And  they  went 
out  and  preached  that  men  should  repent     And  they  cast 
out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil   many  that  were 
sick,  and  healed  them. — Mark  vi.  7.     In  this  first  appoint- 
ment which  was  given  to  the  Twelve,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  intimation  of  any  peculiar  authority  being  confer- 
red on  any  one  of  them,     Peter  is  called  and  ordained  by 
his  Lord  and  Master,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
Apostles;  he  is  sent  forth  accompanied  by  a  companion,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  his  brethren;  and  between  him 
and  them,  there  is  no  distinction  made  in  the  bestowment 
of  miraculous  gifts. 

And  after  the  resurrection,  when  having  finished  the 
work  of  redemption,  our  Lord  was  about  to  ascend  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  he  invested  his  Apostles 
with  full  authority  as  his  ambassadors  to  go  forth  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  nations,  no  di^nction  whatever  is 
made  among  them.  To  them  all  alike  he  says,  "As  my 
father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he 
had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them  and  said  unto  them, 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  re- 
tain, they  are  retained." — John  xx.  21.   And  having  assert- 
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ed  his  claim  to  universal  dmninion,  saying,  "All  power  i 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth;"  he  says  to  them  al 
**Gro  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  ii 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Hoi; 
Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  hav 
commanded  you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unt 
the  end  of  the  world."— 'Matt  xxviii,  19,  20. 

Had  it  been  the  design  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  t 
assign  to  one  of  his  Apostles  a  station  of  eminence  abov 
the  rest,  this  was  surely  the  appropriate  time  to  mak 
known  his  mind.  But  here  we  see,  that  when  investin 
fully  with  the  apostolic  dignity,  those  whom  he  had  selecte 
for  that  purpose,  our  Lord  gives  to  them  all  the  same  com 
mission  in  the  same  words;  clothes  them  alike  with  th 
same  authority;  assigns  to  them  the  same  employment,  an 
gives  to  them  all  the  same  precious  promise  for  their  er 
couragement  in  the  work  to  which  they  were  called. 

But  before  they  should  enter  upon  the  work  assigned  t 
them,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  endowed  wit 
peculiar  qualifications.  Accordingly  the  divine  directio 
is,  '^Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endue 
with  power  from  on  high."  In  obedience  to  the  divin 
command,  "They  continued  with  one  accord,  in  prayc 
and  supplication,"  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  tt 
interesting  promise  was  fulfilled.  "And  when  the  day  < 
Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were  all  with  one  accoi 
in  one  place.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  froi 
heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  tl: 
house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  uni 
them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  eac 
one  of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Ho 
Gho^  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  tl 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  Had  it  been  the  purpose 
Heaven  that  Peter  should  occupy  a  peculiar  station 
eminence  and  dignity  among  his  brethren,  peculiar  endo\ 
ments  would  have  been  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  tl 
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rust  fiut  there  is  no  indication  of  any  distinction  in  the 
[ualifications  bestowed  upon  the  Apostles,  The  Holy 
Spirit  descended  upon  each  of  them  in  the  same  manner; 
hey  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to 
peak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance. 
—Acts,  ii,  1. 

Since,  then,  when  our  Lord  clothed  his  Apostles  with 
rUthority  as  his  ambassadors,  and  sent  them  forth  to  preach 
he  Gospel  and  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  Christianity, 
le  msuie  no  distinction  among  them,  but  gave  them  all  the 
ame  commission;  and  since  they  were  all  alike  endowed 
nth  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  the 
irork  to  whicKthey  were  called,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible 
bat  in  point  of  authority  there  is  among  the  Apostles 
lerfect  equality. 

To  this  conclusion,  however,  it  is  objected,  that  there 
re  certain  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  indicate 
tiat  peculiar  dignity  and  authority  were  conferred  upon 
\ie  Apostle  Peter.  Let  us,  then,  examine  some  of  those 
ieclarations  of  the  word  of  God,  on  which  the  advocates  of 
be  primacy  of  Peter,  chiefly  rely  for  their  support  Among 
bese.  Mat  xvi,  18,  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  the  most 
rominent  place.  On  the  occasion  here  referred  to,  our 
lord  proposed  to  his  disciples  the*  question,  "Whom  say 
e  that  I  am  1"  Peter  repUes  on  behalf  of  them  all,  "Thou 
rt  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,"  After  express- 
ig  his  commendation  of  this  profession  of  faith,  our  Lord 
lys  to  the  Apostle,  "I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter; 
ad  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of 
ell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  On  the  occasion  of  our 
lOrd's  first  interview  with  this  Apostle,  he  gave  him  a 
ame  descriptive  of  the  character  for  which  he  should 
terwardsbe  distinguished:  "Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of 
3na;  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpreta- 
on,  a  stone." — John  i,  42.  The  name  Cephas  in  the 
yriac  language  and  Petros  in  the  Greek,  are  of  the  same 
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import,  and  signify  a  stone.  By  this  name  it  was  indicates 
that  when  fuUy  quaUfied  for  the  office  to  which  he  wa 
called,  Peter  should  he  distinguished  for  his  firmness,  hi 
boldness  and  intrepidity  in  the  service  of  his  Master, 

On  the  occasion  to  which  the  words  in  question  refei 
when  Peter  witnessed  a  good  confession,  our  Lord  advert 
ing  to  the  characteristic  name  which  he  had  given  hin 
says.  Thou  art  Peter.  In  the  noble  confession  of  a  funda 
mental  truth  of  Christiantyy  which  you  have  made,  yoi 
have  given  evidence  that  the  name  has  not  been  misap 
phed.  Thou  art  Peter,  a  rock.  And  in  connection  wit! 
Peter's  avowal  of  a  great  truth  which  Ues  at  the  very  foun 
dadon  of  the  church,  our  Lord  proceeds  to  describe  th 
foundation  and  perpetuity  of  his  church:  "On  this  rock  wil 
I  build  my  church  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  preva 
against  it" 

The  question  here  arises.  What  is  the  rock  on  whicl 
our  Lord  declares,  "I  will  build  my  church  T  The  Ro 
manist  replies.  It  is  Peter.  But  in  opposition  to  thi 
hypothesis,  I  remark,  that  whatever  may  be  the  precis 
import  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  it  is  certain  that  he  doe 
not  say  that  Peter  is  the  rock  on  which  he  will  build  hi 
church.  Had  it  been  the  design  of  our  Lord  to  indicat 
that  the  person  of  Peter  was  the  rock  on  which  the  churc 
should  be  founded,  the  obvious  manner  of  expression  wool 
have  been,  Thou  art  Peter,  a  rock;  and  on  thee  will 
build  my  church.  But  an  important  distinction  is  mad 
between  Peter  and  the  rock  on  which  the  church  shoul 
rest  In  the  original  language  the  distinction  is  at  one 
apparent  Thou  art  Petros^  and  on  ^iapetra,  will  I  buil 
my  church.  I  repeat  it,  then,  that  our  Lord  does  not  declai 
his  purpose  to  build  his  church  upon  the  person  of  Pete 
but  on  something  different  from  him.  And  therefore  tl 
claim  of  superiority  in  behalf  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  founde 
upon  this  passage  of  Scripture,  has  its  origin  in  a  miscoi 
ception  of  our  Lord's  meaning,     oigi  zedby^oogie 
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But  I  reply  still  further,  that  the  interpretatioQ  wluGh 
represents  Peter  as  the  rock  on  which  the  church  is  built. 
Bakes  this  portion  of  Scripture  conflict  with  what  is  plainly 
taught  in  other  parts  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Scrip- 
nires  teach  in  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  manner,  that 
Fesus  Christ  is  the  only  foundation  of  the  church,  and  that 
ipon  this  rock,  and  not  upon  any  imperfect  creature,  is 
lie  church  built  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  lay 
n  Zion  for  a  foundation,  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious 
jorner  stone,  a  sure  foundation." — Isa.  xxviii,  16.  And  an 
ipostle  declares,  "other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
bat  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ" — 1  Cor.  iii.  11.  Jesus 
Dhrist  then,  is  the  living  stone  which  God  hath  laid  in  Zion, 
iie  is  the  only  foundation  of  the  church;  and  the  Apostle  Pe- 
»r  and  all  true  believers  are  lively  stones  built  up  a  spir- 
tual  house,  which  rests  upon  him  as  the  foundation.  That 
nterpretation,  therefore,  which  would  make  Peter  the  rock 
)n  which  the  church  is  founded,  is  manifested  to  be  erro- 
leous,  because  it  conflicts  with  what  the  Scriptures  else- 
where plainly  teach,  and  arrogates  to  a  creature,  the  honor 
vhich  belongs  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Among  those  who  unite  in  rejecting  that  interpretation 
>f  this  text,  which  makes  Peter  the  rock  on  which  the 
church  is  built,  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion,  in  rela- 
ion  to  its  precise  import  All  that  is  necessary  to  my 
)resent  purpose,  is  to  show,  that  it  is  a  forced  and  erro- 
leous  construction  which  would  make  it  support  the  doc^ 
rine  that  Peter  is  the  foundation  on  which  our  Lord  de- 
clares his  purpose  to  build  his  church.  Perhaps  the  most 
imple  interpretation  is  that  which  represents  the  great 
ruth,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  which 
?eter  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles  cooiesded,  b»  the  roek 
^hich  supports  his  church,  and  is  essential  to  its  existence, 
rhe  idea  the  n  would  be,  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  true  ehw^ 
loter,  as  the  iSon  of  the  living  God,  is^  the  rock  oq  wfaidi 
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the  church  is  founded,  and  on  which  she  shall  stand  securely 
amidst  the  opposition  of  earth  and  hell. 

In  connection  with  the  declaration  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, .our  Lord  says  to  Peter  "I  will  give  unto  thee,  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoevei 
thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."     And 
these  words  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  some  peculiai 
authority  was  conferred  on  Peter.     The  key,  being  the 
instrument  by  means  of  which  the  door  is  opened  or  shut 
so  that  persons  are  either  admitted  into  the  house,  oi 
excluded  from  it,  is  an  appropriate  emblem  of  government 
See  Isa.  xxii.  22;  Rev.  iii.  7.     And  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
being  the  Christian  Church,  to  give  one  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  to  invest  him  with  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  he  admits  men 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  fellowship  or  excludes  them 
from  it,  according  to  the  laws  which  the  King  of  Zion  has 
established.     And  that  the  term  key  is  here  employed  aa 
the  emblem  of  government,  seems  to  be  made  evident,  by 
the   additional   clause   relative   to   binding   and   loosing. 
"Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven."     But  that  our  Lord  could  not  have 
designed  by  these  words  to  confer  any  peculiar  authority 
upon  Peter,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  same  language 
is  on  another  occasion  addressed  in  general  to  all  the 
Apostles. — Mat  xviii.  18.     And  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
language  differing  in  terms,  but  of  the  same  general  import 
is  addressed  to  them  all.     Jesus  breathed  on  them,  and 
saith  unto  them,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.     Whoseso- 
ever sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose- 
soever sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained," — John  xx.  23. 
The  conclusion  then  to  which  we  are  conducted  is,  that 
on  this  occasion  our  Lord  addressed  himself  personally  to 
Peter,  because  he  had  answered  in  the^  naihe  of  his  brethren 
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a  question  which  was  proposed  to  them  all;  aad  therefore, 
the  language  in  question,  confers  no  authority  on  Peter 
which  was  not  common  to  all  the  Apostles. 

2.  I  remark  in  the  next  place,  that  the  history  of  the 
ApostoUc  church  furnishes  no  evidence  either  that  Peter 
claimed  the  right  to  exercise  any  peculiar  authority  over 
his  brethren,  or  that  the  right  to  exercise  any  such  authority 
was  by  them  conceded  to  him.  During  the  period  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Apostles,  there  were  various  occasions  on 
which,  had  any  one  of  them  possessed  any  peculiar  author- 
ity ,  ail  opportunity  for  its  exercise  was  furnished.  For  exam- 
ple, as  the  number  of  the  disciples  increased,  it  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient  for  the  Apostles  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor;  and  consequently  that  they  might  not  be  neglected, 
it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  class  of  officers  for  this 
special  purpose.  And  had  Peter  been  clothed  widi 
supreme  authority  among  the  Apostles,  here  undoubtedly 
was  presented  a  fit  occasion  for  its  exercise.  But  is  there 
any  indication  of  the  exercise  of  any  peculiar  authority  by 
this  Apostle  on  this  occasion,  when  a  new  regulation  was 
to  be  introduced  for  the  government  of  the  church! 
Nothing  like  it!  The  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the 
disciples  unto  them,  and  proposed  the  matter  to  them,  and 
directed  them  to  select  seven  men  of  honest  report,  whom, 
say  they,  "we  may  appoint  over  this  business."  And  when 
the  multitude  had  made  a  selection  of  such  persons  as 
were  supposed  to  be  qualified  for  the  office,  they  presented 
them  not  to  Peter,  to  receive  his  authoritative  sanction,  but 
they  set  them  before  the  Apostles;  and  when  they  had 
prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them. 

In  the  progress  of  Christianity,  it  came  to  pass  that 
Philip  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached 
Christ  unto  them.  And  the  people  with  one  accord  gave 
heed  to  those  things  which  Philip  spake,  hearing  and  see- 
ing the  miracles  which  he  did.  And  when  intelligence  of 
the  success  of  the  firosnel  in  Samaria  reached  the  Anostles 
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which  Were  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary 
send  additional  laborers  to  further  the  work  which  h 
been  so  auspiciously  commenced,  had  there  been  a  Prin 
among  the  Apostles,  who  was  invested  with  supren 
authority  over  the  rest,  it  surely  would  have  been  I 
province  to  designate  the  men  who  should  perform  tl 
service.  But  do  we  find  Peter  on  this  occasion  exercisii 
any  such  prerogative?  So  far  from  it,  Peter  himself 
one  of  those  who  are  selected  and  sent  by  the  brethren,  c 
this  important  mission.  "When  the  Apostles  which  we; 
at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word 
God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John."  In  the  fa< 
of  such  a  fact,  how  preposterous  to  pretend  that  th 
Apostle  was  invested  with  any  pecuUar  authority  over  h 
brethren. 

Again;  on  a  subsequent  occasion^  in  the  history  < 
Christianity,  the  peace  of  the  church  in  Antioch  wj 
disturbed  by  an  effort  to  incorporate  the  peculiarities  < 
Judaism  with  Christianity.  Certain  men  who  came  dow 
from  Judea,  taught  the  brethren  and  said,  "Except  ye  I 
circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses  ye  cannot  I 
saved."  In  this  instance  a  serious  doctrinal  error  wi 
propagated.  And  if  there  had  been  among  the  Apostli 
one  who  was  the  Head  of  the  Church,  on  whom  it  devolve 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  purit 
of  the  church,  this  certainly  was  an  occasion  which  calle 
lor  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  But  to  what  tribune 
was  this  question  involving  the  peace  and  purity  of  th 
church  referred?  Not  to  any  one  individual  who  W£ 
regarded  as  an  infalUble  and  authoritative  expounder  ( 
the  faith;  not  to  Peter,  but  to  the  Apostles  and  Elder 
The  sacred  historian  informs  us,  that  Paul  and  Barnabfi 
went  up  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Apostles  an 
Elders  about  this  question. 

And  when  the  assembly  convened  to  deliberate  i 
relation  to  this  matter,  ancj,  to  decide  a  question  in  whic 
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he  vital  interests  of  Christianity  were  involved,  did  Peter 
laim  any  pre-eminence  over  his  brethren?  Or  was  there 
.ny  peculiar  deference  to  his  authority  ?  So  far  from  it, 
le  appears  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  them ;  and 
rithout  making  pretensions  to  superiority  in  any  respect, 
akespart  in  the  deliberations  which  led  to  a  decision  of  the 
[uestion  at  issue.  In  his  turn  Peter  rose  up  and  submitted 
is  views  to  the  consideration  of  the  assembly.  He  calls 
he  attention  of  the  brtehren  to  some  things  which  had 
ccurred  under  his  own  observation  while  engaged  in  the 
xercise  of  his  ministry;  and  from  facts  he  reasons  in 
elation  to  the  indications  of  the  will  of  God,  as  to  the 
ourse  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  And  after  he  and 
thers  had  expressed  their  views,  the  Apostle  James  pro- 
eeded  to  review  the  facts  which  had  been  stated,  and  the 
rguments  which  had  been  offered;  and  in  conclusion, 
ufcmitied  a  motion  for  the  disposal  of  the  subject,  which  was 
inanimously  adopted. 

Here,  then,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Christian  ministry,  on 
,n  occasion  when  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the 
titerests  of  Christianity  was  to  be  decided,  we  find  Peter 
neeting  with  his  brethren  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
aking  part  with  them  in  their  deliberations,  laying  claim  to 
10  peculiar  prerogatives,  exercising  no  peculiar  authority, 
Ind  the  whole  proceedings  of  this  deliberative  assembly 
ire  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  supposition  that  the 
Ipostle  Peter  was  clothed  with  any  peculiar  authority 
>ver  the  church, 

IL  But  let  us  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  inquire  into 
he  nature  of  the  foundation  on  which  the  other  pillar  of 
he  Roman  Hierarchy  rests.  Not  only  does  Romanism 
jlaim  for  the  Apostle  Peter  peculiar  prerogatives,  but 
ikewise  maintains  that  it  is  the  distinguished  honor  of  the 
[Jhurch  of  Rome,  to  have  had  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
Ls  her  first  Bishop.  And  from  this  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
existing  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the  successor  of  Peter,  and 
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inherite  from  him  all  the  pecuUar  prerogatives  for  which'he 
was  distinguished.  In  opposition  to  all  such  lofty  preten- 
sions, it  may  be  said,  that  not  only  are  the  Scriptures 
perfectly  silent  on  this  subject,  but  they  give  us  no  inform- 
ation which  would  enable  us  to  determine  that  the  Apostle 
was  ever  at  any  time  during  his  life  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
And  it  surely  argues  a  great  degree  of  boldness  in  any 
iBystem  which  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  Christian,  to 
maintain  a  principle  essential  to  its  very  existence,  to 
which  the  word  of  God  affords  no  support 

The  first  time  the  sacred  history  introduces  this  venerable 
Apostie  to  our  notice,  we  find  him  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  an  assembly  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  After  tiie  adjournment  of  this  assem* 
bly,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch,  where  they 
had  been  previously  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
From  an  incident  introduced  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  it  appears  that  Peter  likewise,  shortly  after  this  time, 
visited  Antioch:  "When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,"  says 
the  Apostie  Paul,  "I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  for  he  was 
to  be  blamed.  For  before  that  certain  came  from  James, 
he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles;  but  when  they  were  come,  he 
withdrew,  and  separated  himself,  fearing  them  which  were 
of  the  circumcision." — Gal.  iL  11. 

At  what  particular  time  this  interview  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  Aposdes;  or  what  was  the  occasion  of  Pe* 
ter's  visit  to.  Antioch  at  this  time ;  or  how  long  he  remained 
there;  we  have  not  the  means  to  determine.  All  that  ap- 
pears certainly  is,  that  this  visit  to  Antioch  was  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  coimcil  at  Jerusalem. 
On  the  subject  of  the  travels  and  labors  of  the  Apostie 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  sacred  history/ 
gives  us  no  information.  It  may  be  regarded,  however,  as 
a  probable  opinion,  that  he  may  have  been  employed  in 
preaching  the  gospel  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,  to  the  strangers  dispersed  throughout  whicl 
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In  the  first  Epistle,  the  salutation  of  the  church  at  Bab- 
ylon is  sent  to  the  brethren  to  whom  it  is  addressed:  "The 
church  that  is  at  Babylon;  elected  together  with  you,  salu- 
teth  you." — 1  Pet  v.  13.  From  this  it  appears,  tiat  at  tbe 
time  the  Epistle  was  written,  the  Apostle  was  at  Babylon. 
And  on  this  circumstance  the  advocates  of  the  Roman 
Hierarchy  have  endeavored  to  found  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Aposde  Peter  was  Bishop 
of  Rome.  They  contend  that  the  Apostle  here  applies  to 
Rome  the  mystical  name  of  Babylon,  as  descriptive  of  the 
wickedness  and  idolatry  of  that  city.  It  may  be  a  suffi- 
cient  reply  to  this  argument  to  say,  that  it  is  founded  upon 
a  pure  assumption,  which  cannot  claim  even  probability  in 
its  favor.  The  language  in  question  occurs  in  a  plain  and 
familiar  Epistle,  addressed  to  Christian  brethren;  and  it  is 
the  salutation  of  a  Christian  church  addressed  to  their 
brethren.  And  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why,  on 
such  an  occasion,  this  Christian  church  should  assume  any 
other  than  her  proper  name. 

That  the  Apostle  Peter  should  be  called  to  evidence  his 
unyielding  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  laying 
down  his  life,  had  been  distinctly  foretold.  In  an  interview 
with  the  Apostles,  just  before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  our 
Lord  addressed  to  Peter  these  memorable  words:  "When 
thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself  and  walkedst  whith- 
er thou  wouldest;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old  thou  shalt 
stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and 
carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not  This  spake  he, 
signifying  by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God." — ^John 
XXL  18.  But  in  relation  to  the  place  where  this  event  oc- 
curred, the  Scriptures  are  perfectly  silent. 

But  not  only  is  the  sacred  history  silent  on  the  subject  of 
Peter's  labors  in  Rome;  in  so  far  as  any  light  is  reflected 
on  this  subject,  it  is  rendered  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
honored  that  city  with  his  presence.  Among  the  canoni- 
cal Epistles,  we  have  one  addressed  by  the  ApglJfs  P^^ 
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to  the  church  in  Rome.  At  the  time  this  Epistle  was  writ 
ten,  Paul  had  never  visited  the  church  in  this  city;  but  sue! 
was  the  character  of  the  church,  that  he  says,  "your  fait! 
is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world,"  and  he  longec 
to  see  the  brethren  there,  that  he  might  impart  unto  then 
some  spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  they  might  be  established 
Had  this  church  been  founded  by  the  labors  of  the  Apos 
tie  of  the  circumcision,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Fau 
would  have  passed  over,  without  notice,  a  circmnstance  o 
such  interest  And  yet  we  do  not  find  in  the  whole  Epis 
tie,  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  person  by  whose  ministr 
this  famous  church  was  established. 

But  still  further;  in  the  conclusion  of  this  Epistle,  th( 
Apostle  sends  affectionate  Christian  salutation  to  varioui 
members  of  this  Church,  some  of  whom  at  least,  it  wouk 
seem,  were  private  individuals.  But  Peter's  name  is  no 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  those  dear  brethren,  to  whom  thi 
Apostle  sends  the  expression  of  hisChristian  regard:  nor  ii 
there  the  most  distant  allusion  to  him.  And  can  it  be  believec 
that  the  church  in  Rome  was  at  this  time  under  the  pasto 
ral  care  of  Peter;  and  yet,  that  while  affectionate  saluta- 
tion is  addressed  to  particular  members  of  his  flock  bj 
name,  the  noble  minded  Paul  would  pass  unnoticed  hii 
beloved  brother,  their  pastor!  The  supposition  is  utterlj 
destitute  of  all  credibility.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  t 
matter  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  at  the  date  of  thi 
Epistle,  Peter  could  not  have  been  in  Rome;  much  lesi 
could  he  have  been  the  Bishop  of  that  distinguished  church 

Still  further;  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  labors  and  travels  of  the  Apostle 
Paul;  of  his  apprehension  by  the  Jews;  of  his  appeal  tc 
Ceesar,  and  of  his  journey  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner.  Wher 
the  brethren  in  Rome  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Apos- 
tle, we  are  informed  that  they  came  as  far  as  Appii  Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns  to  meet  him.  But  among  those 
who  came  to  express  their  sympathy  for  a  brother  in  bonds, 
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there  is  no  mention  of  the  name  of  Peter.  And  though 
Paul  remained  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  and  dwelt  two  whole 
years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in 
unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching 
those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  is 
no  intimation,  during  all  this  period,  of  an  interview  be- 
tween him  and  his  beloved  brother  Peter. 

But  this  is  not  all.     During  these  two  years'  imprison- 
ment in  Rome,  various  Epistles  were  written  by  the  Apos- 
tle to  individuals  and  to  churches.     Of  these  we  may  no- 
tice the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Philippians,  to  the 
Colossians,  and  to  Philemon.     The  period  of  the  Apostle's 
imprisonment  in  Rome  is  supposed  to  extend  from  the  year 
of  our  Lord  61  to  63.     But  in  none  of  these  Epistles  writ- 
ten from  Rome,  does  the  Apostle  make  any  mention  of 
Peter,  nor  in  any  way  refer  to  his  connection  with  that 
church.     In  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Philippians,  the 
saints  generally,  chiefly  they  that  are  of  Caesar's  household, 
unite  with  the  Apostle  in  sending  Christian  salutation;  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  various  individuals  by  name 
unite  with  him,  in  the  expression  of  their  Christian  regard; 
and  the  same  is  true  in  relation  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
But  in  none  of  these  Epistles  do  we  find  the  name  of  Peter 
among  those  who  unite  with  Paul  in   the  expression  of 
brotherly  love  to  the  saints.     And  the  only  credible  ac- 
count which  can  be  given  of  Paul's  silence  in  relation  to 
Peter  in  these  Epistles  written  from  Rome  is,  that  Peter 
did  not  reside  there  at  that  time,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  city.     According  to 
the  most  probable  calculations  of  chronologers,  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  took  place  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  64. 
And  consequently,  if  it  was  in  Rome  that  the  Apostle  glo- 
rified God  by  suffering  the  death  of  a  martyr,  he  must  have 
come  to  the  city  only  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death. 

But,  it  is  not  the  only  inconvenience  with  which  this  fun- 
damental principle  of  Romanism  is  burdened,  that  it  is  en- 
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tirely  destitute  of  the  support  of  Scripture.  Not  only  are 
the  Scriptures  perfectly  silent  in  relation  to  Peter  s residence 
in  Rome,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  a  pastoral  charge  in 
that  city;  but  it  is,  moreover,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  Apostolic  oflBce,  to  suppose  that  his  charge  was  con- 
fined to  a  particular  church.  The  Apostles  were  an 
extraordinary  class  of  officers,  whose  ministry  was  employed 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  Church.  They 
were  called  immediately  by  our  Lord,  and  were  endowed 
with  miraculous  gifts  to  qualify  them  for  the  peculiar  service 
which  they  were  appointed  to  perform.  Their  commission 
was  general,  not  confined  to  any  particular  city  or  country. 
Their  field  of  labor  was  the  world.  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  And 
from  the  inspired  history  of  their  labors,  it  appears  that  in 
the  execution  of  their  commission  they  went  from  city  to 
city  and  from  country  to  country;  preaching  the  gospel, 
founding  and  organizing  churches.  Having  preached  the 
gospel  with  success  in  a  particular  place,  and  having 
collected  a  congregation  of  professing  Christians,  they 
appointed  officers  to  take  charge  of  them,  while  they 
passed  on  to  other  fields  of  labor.  And  accordingly  in 
the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  labors,  who,  accompanied 
by  Barnabas,  preached  the  gospel  in  Derbe,  Lystra,  Iconi- 
um  and  Antioch,  it  is  said,  "And  when  they  had  ordained 
them  Elders  in  every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting 
they  commended  them  to  the  Lord  on  whom  they  believed."/ 
— Acts  xiv.  23.  The  Apostles  were  not,  therefore,  pastors, 
of  particular  churches.  Their  peculiar  work  was  to  plant 
and  organize  churches,  wherever  their  labors  in  preaching 
the  gospel  were  successful;  and  then  to  commit  these 
churches  to  the  care  of  pastors  appointed  over  them. 
And  Peter,  instead  of  being  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  enjoyed 
a  more  distinguished  title,  the  apostle  op  the  circumcision, 
as  Paul  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  not  my  design,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  enter 
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episcopacy,  in  the  light  of  history  and  tradition.  Our  faith 
in  matters  of  religion,  does  not  rely  upon  the  uncertain 
testimony  of  uninspired  history,  but  upon  the  word  of  God. 
It  is,  therefore,  enough  for  us  to  know,  that  in  so  far  as  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  concerned,  not  only  have  we  no 
evidence  that  this  Apostle  was  Bishop  of  Rome;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  preached  the  gospel  in  that 
famous  city. 

And  with  regard  to  the  testimony  of  historj^  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  so  indistinct  is  the  light  which  it 
reflects  upon  the  subject,  that  eminently  learned  men,  after 
a  patient  and  laborious  investigation,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  uncertainty, 
whether  the  Apostle  Peter  was  ever  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  upon 
the  whole  probable,  from  the  testimony  of  some  ancient 
writers  and  prevalent  tradition,  that  in  his  old  age  and 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  the  Apostle  came  to  the  city  and 
there  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  his  Lord  and 
Master. 

In  conclusion,  then,  since  as  we  have  seen,  the  principle, 
which  maintains  that  our  Lord  conferred  upon  the  Apostle 
Peter  peculiar  prerogatives,  constituting  him  the  visible 
head  of  the  church,  is  utterly  unsupported  by  the  word  of 
God;  and  since  the  allegation  that  this  Apostle  was  the  first 
Bishop  of  Rome  can  lay  claim  to  no  Scriptural  authority, 
we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  superstructure 
which  Romanism  has  erected  rests  upon  a  foundation  of 
sand.  And  the  claim  which  the  existing  Bishop  of  Rome 
sets  up  to  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  peculiar  prerogatives,  is 
worthy  of  him  who  in  the  height  of  his  presumption 
opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  that  is  worshipped;  eo  that  as  God  he  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  Whom 
the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  T©©s^fe,  and 
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The  Thbolooioal  Institution,  to  the  students  of  which,  the  above 
Address  was  delivered,  was  established  in  the  year  1825.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Kerr,  D.  D.  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  St.  Clair  congregation 
was  chosen  Professor.  Ailer  having  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
for  four  years,  this  excellent  man  was  removed  by  death.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Kerr,  such  of  the  students  as  found  it  convenient  to  repair 
to  his  residence,  pursued  their  theological  studies  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  MuNGO  Dick,  for  the  two  following  years.  At  the  meeting  of 
Synod,  in  Pittsburgh,  19th  October,  1831,  the  present  Senior  Professor 
was  chosen. 

In  the  year  1843,  Synod  established  three  Professorships  in  the 
Institution : 

A  Professorship  of  Theology — Didactic,  Polemic,  and  Pastoral; 

A  Professorship  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Criticism; 

A  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Rev.  Jambs  L.  Din  widdie,  D.  D.  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Criticism; «nd  the  Professorship 
of  Theology  was  assigned  to  the  Senior  Professor.  It  being  at  that 
time,  inconvenient  for  Synod,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Church  Government,  the  duties  connected  with  that  department 
were  dischargad  by  the  Senior  Professor. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  Session  after  Dr.  Dinwiddie  was 
elected,  it  pleased  G^d  in  his  mysterious  providence,  to  lay  his  afflicting 
liand  upon  him,  so  that  he  vras  disqualified  for  rendering  any  further 
service  to  the  Church.  By  this  dispensation,  the  Senior  Professor,  was 
once  more  left  alone  in  the  charge  of  the  Seminary;  and  on  him  devolved 
the  duties  connected  with  the  three  Professorships  in  the  Institution. 
In  this  situation,  he  remained  until  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  1847;  at 
which  time  the  Rev.  Alexander  D.  Clarke,  President  of  Franklin 
College,  in  New  Athens,  Ohio,  was  elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Church  Government.  Professor  Clarke  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  Professorship,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session  in  1848.  Digitized  by  ^oogie 
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As  yet  the  Seminar j  possesses  no  buildings  of  its  own.  Through 
be  liberality  of  the  congregation  forming  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
enior  Professor,  a  spacious  and  convenient  Lecture  Room,  and  a  room 
or  the  accommodation  of  the  Library,  are  furnished  free  of  charge,  in 
be  basement  story  of  their  Church.  The  Library,  though  not  large, 
umbering  about  1500  volumes,  is  yet  select  and  valuable.  And  in 
onsequence  of  various  bequests  left  by  friends  of  the  Institution,  the 
leans  are  now  in  possession  of  Synod,  which  will  enable  us  to  enlarge 
be  Library  to  an  extent  which  will  meet  all  necessary  demands. 

The  term  of  study  in  the  Seminary  at  present  is  four  years;  there 
eing  one  session  of  five  months  in  each  year,  commencing  on  the  first 
londay  in  November.  During  the  whole  course ,  the  Bible  is  our 
sxtbook.  The  grand  design  of  every  exercise  in  the  Seminary  is  to 
5ad  the  student  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  lively  Oracles,  and 
[)  enable  him  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  unfolding  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
lainly  and  intelligibly  to  others.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Instruc- 
ors  to  communicate  a  large  amount  of  knowledge,  but  to  aid  the 
tudent  in  the  investigation  of  truth  for  himself;  that  thus  knowledge 
nay  be  acquired  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  labor. 

The  following  outline  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  laws  for  the 
;ovemment  of  the  Institution,  adopted  by  the  Synod,  will  give  a  gen- 
ral  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  is  conducted 
Q  the  Seminary: 

COURSEOFSTVDT. 

1.  The  reading  and  critical  investigation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
n  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  shall  occupy  a  prominent  place 
n  th^  whole  course.  E^ery  thing  inoladed  under  the  head  of  Biblical 
Antiquities,  Natural  History,  Chronology  and  Sacred  G^eography,  shall 
lere  be  introduced.  The  great  design  of  this  branch  of  theological 
itudy  shall  be  to  qualify  the  Student  for  the  correct  and  perspicuous 
nterpretation  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

2.  The  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  systematic  order.  In 
his  department  the  attention  of  the  Student  shall  be  occupied  with 
rvery  thing  included  under  the  heads  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  The* 
>logy.  Here  the  first  subject  of  inquiry  shall  be,  what  are  the  doc- 
rines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  exhibited  in  our  ecclesiastical  stan* 
lards,  and  what  their  connection  and  dependence?  The  great  object 
n  this  branch  of  study  shall  be,  to  qualify  the  Student  lor  holding  forth 
:he  Faithful  Word,  and  to  enable  him  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort 
tnd  to  convince  die  gainsayers. 

3.  The  careful  examhiation  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
Brom  its  first  establishment  till  the  present  time.  Here  the  attention  of 
the  Student  shall  be  directed  to  the  origin  and  progxeiB  of  the  Churdii 
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the  ordinances  of  religious  worship;  and  the  corruptions,  whether  ( 
doctrine,  worship,  or  government,  which  have  heen  at  different  time 
introduced  into  the  Church.  The  principal  design  in  this  departmei 
flhall  he  to  enahle  the  Student  to  know  how  he  ought  to  hehave  himse 
in  the  House  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  Living  God,  the  Pilh 
and  Ground  of  the  truth. 

LAWS  FOE  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

1.  Particular  attention  shall  he  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  practic 
godliness.  For  this  purpose  not  only  shall  the  Student  attend  to  tt 
devotional  exercises  of  the  closet  and  of  the  family  with  whom  he  ma 
reside,  hut  shall  likewise  attend  punctually  the  meetings  of  his  fellov 
students  for  social  worship,  and  also  some  place  of  j>uhlic  worship  € 
the  Lord*s  day. 

2.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  shall  he  giten  to  all  the  exe 
cises  for  improvement  connected  with  the  Seminary;  nor  shall  any  Sti 
dent  he  ahsent  on  any  occasion,  without  heing  ahle  to  assign  to  h 
instructor  a  satisfactory  reason.. 

3.  No  Student  shall,  while  (Connected  'with  the'  Seminary,  defend,  ( 
endeavor  to  propagate  any  doctrine  inconsistent  wkh  the  receive 
standards  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 
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JOHN    T.  PRESSLY,  D.  D. 
Proftssor  of  Theology,  Bidaotic,  Polemio  and  PastoraL 

REV.  A.   D.  CLARKE, 
ProfiMsor  of  Ecclesiastical  Hirtory  and  Church  OoYemmeiit 

[The  Professorship  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Criticism,  as  yet  re- 
mains vacant,  and  the  duties  of  this  department,  are  at  present  divided 
between  the  two  existing  Professors.] 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS, 

FOR  THE  SESSION  OF  1850  AlTD  1851. 


FIRST  TEAR. 


NAMES. 


BBSIDBNOB. 


OBADUATBD. 


D.  D.  Christt, 
R.  N.  Dick, 
P.  H.  Drennen, 
James  Given, 
Jas.  M.  Gorsuch, 
John  Jameson, 
Thomas  Love, 
Robert  M*  Watty, 
C.  K.  Potter, 
Sam'l  F.  Thompson, 
Samuel  F.  Vanata, 
W.  W.  Waddle, 
R.  H.  Young, 


George  C.  Arnold, 
John  B.  Clarke, 
J.  R.  M'Oallister, 
Thos.  H.  M'Ewen, 
James  C.  M'Knioht, 
S.  M.  Hutchison, 
A.  G.  Wallace, 


Mathbw  Clarke, 
T.  M.  Cunningham, 
Samuel  Dougan, 
Thomas  Drennen, 
James  C.  Forsttre, 
Hugh  H.  Hertet, 
Elijah  M'Caughby, 
H.  C.  M'Farland, 
George  Ormond, 


Buder,  Pa. 
Brush  Valley,  Pa. 
Elizabeth,  " 

Allegheny  City,  •* 
Hookttoton,         ** 
Middletotpn,        " 
Shepherdsioum,  O. 
Lawrence  Co*  Pa. 
Fayette        "      " 
Tyro,  Ohio, 
West  Alexander,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  Va. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa. 


Madison  College. 

Jefferson       *'  1850 

Washington "  1850 

Franklin       "  1850 

Jefferson       "  1850 

Franklin        "  1850 

«  1850 

Washington "  1850 

Franklin       "  1850 

"               "  1849 

Muskingum  "  1850 
Duquesne     " 


First  Tear, 


13 


1849 
1847 
1848 


SECOND  TEAR. 

Frankfort,  Pa.  Jefferson 

Washington,  O.  Franklin 

York  County,  Pa.  " 

WestMiddletotDn,Pa.         **  " 

Meadville,  Pa.  Allegheny    "      1850 

Washington  Co.  Pa.      Muskingum  "      1848 
Herriottsville,       "        Jefferson      •'      1847 
Seoond  Tear,  -    -    -    -    7 


THIRD  TEAR. 

Indiana,  Pa, 
New  Concord,  O. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
St.  Clairsville,  O. 
Finleyville,  Pa. 
Tarentum,     " 
Fredericksburg,  O. 
Shirland,  Pa. 
Rural  Valley,  Pa. 
Third 


Jefferson       "  1848 

Muskingum  "  1848 

Duquesne     "  1848 

Franklin        ••  1848 

Washington "  1848 

West.  Univ.  1848 
Franklin  College. 

Jefferson       "  1848 

Union  "  1847 

TearpoglC  -    -  9 
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FOURTH  TEAR. 


ZTAMBS. 


RSSIDENOE. 


aBADTTATBD. 


James  Borrows, 
John  t*,  Craio, 
Wm.  R.  Erskine, 
Alex.  G.  Fergus, 
Wm.  M'Millan, 
J.  R.  Walker, 


New  Concord,  O. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa, 
Washington  Co,  " 
Elizabeth,  " 

Allegheny  City,    ** 
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SUMMARY. 


First  Year, 
Second  Year, 
Third  Year, 
Fourth  Year, 


13 
7 
9 
6 


Total, 


35 


The  whole  number  of  Students  who  have  entered  the  Institution 
from  its  origin  in  1825,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  two  hundred  and  nine. 
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Man  18  endowed  with  a  variety  of  noble  and  exalted  powers. 
Tbat  be  may  be  truly  bappy,  and  fulfil  tbe  end  ef  bis  existence, 
all  bis  powers  must  be  brougbt  under  proper  influences,  so  as  to 
secure  tbeir  due  and  barmonious  development.  Hence  every 
fiiculty  claims  a  sbare  of  attention  and  cultivation. 

Tbere  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  class  of  powers  and 
susceptibilities,  occupying  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
sensitive  and  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature,  and  having  an 
intimate  connection  with  both,  which,  from  tbeir  influence  upon 
human  character  and  happiness,  deserve  special  consideration. 
They  constitute  tbe  medium  by  which  the  several  departments  of 
man's  complex  nature  are  brougbt  into  alliance  and  mutual  sym* 
pathy.  Thus,  the  impressions  of  the  senses  become  hallowed  by 
a  mysterious  connexion  with  higher  feelings,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  tbe  loftiest  conceptions  of  Uie  mind  are  moulded  into  forms, 
and  embodied  in  types  and  symbols  borrowed  from  the  visible 
world.  Without  these  auxiliary  and  supplemental  powers,  the 
constitution  of  man  would  be  sadly  incomplete,  and  painfully 
wanting  in  harmony  and  combination. 

In  ancient  times  the  development  of  these  intuitive  powers,  was 
deemed  the  principal  end  of  education.  In  the  classic  countries 
of  antiquity,  especially  in  Greece,  the  whole  system  of  mental 
training  was  designed  and  adapted  to  stimulate  the  imagination, 
to  cultivate  the  taste  and  to  excite  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture and  art  Ignorant  of  tbe  proper  priitoiples  of  religion,  mo- 
rality, civil  government  and  political  economy,  the  Greeks  must 
have  sunk  into  ^e  deepest  degeneracy,  but  for  this  system  of  ed- 
ucation, which,  though  far  from  being  perfect,  was  nevertheless, 
highly  salutary  in  its  influence  upon  them.  They  were  thereby 
led  to  study  Naturx,  and  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  full  impres- 
sion of  her  lessons.  Hence  arose  tbat  beautiful  system  of  My* 
thology  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  which  still 
furnishes  to  the  civilized  world  the  machinery  of  its  poetry.  It 
was  by  the  cultivatioa  of  these  intuitive  principles  of  our  natare, 
fiff  more  than  by  their  profoundest  reasonings,  that  some  of  the 
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Grecian  philosophers  were  enabled  to  rise  to  a  faint  perception 
of  the  "All  beautiful — all  good."  That  passion  for  beauty  by 
which  the  Greeks  were  distinguished,  gave  to  them  their  superi- 
ority over  other  nations  and  imparted  amenity  to  a  character 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  brutalized  by  war. 

Plato  considered  the  best  method  of  education  to  consist  in 
gymnastics  for  the  body,  and  music  for  the  mind.  With  Che 
Greeks,  however,  music  was  a  term  of  very  extensive  significalioti. 
It  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  key  or  master  science  of  that  sym* 
metry,  congruity  and  order  every  where  found  in  Naiure,  and  of 
which  Art  is  tb^  expression,  and  which  has  its  higfaelt  devek^* 
ment  in  the  perfection  of  moral  character. 

Having  in  our  possession  a  perfect  and  authoritative  standard  of 
trudi  and  duty,  we  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  cultivatittg  Tastet 
that  we  may  listen  to  il»  dictates  in  questions  of  morality.  But 
although  we  have  a  sure  word  of  revelation  to  guide  us  in  thd 
path  of  rectitude,  it  is  not  iotended  to  superaede  the  gifts  of  Na- 
ture, but  to  animate,  direct  and  develop  them  in  ihMt  true  rela« 
tions. 

If  Taste  be  the  natural  faeulty  by  which  man  was  created  to 
apprehend  beauty,  order,  harmony  and  proportion,  it  cannot  be 
less  reasonable  or  necessary  for  us  than  it  was  for  the  ancients  to 
make  oar  systems  of  intellectual  training  subservient  to  the  edn** 
cation  of  this  important  element  of  our  nature*  It  is,  therefore^ 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  in  modem  timeo,  and  especially  in  our 
own  cauntxy,  owing  to  the  preuUioal  character  of  the  age  and 
other  causes,  this  interestijig  department  of  our  nature  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  overlooked  and  neglected.  The  great  end 
which  is  now  commonly  sought  in  education,  is  not  educatwn 
»lfe?/|«^-the  development  of  the  powers  6f  the  mind;  but  some^ 
thing  that  vnll  conduce  to  immediate  outward  success  in  liSs,  and 
diat  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  profit. 
The  "saora  fames  auri/'  is  the.  ruling  passion  of  our  age  and 
country;  and  every  thing  is 'subordinated  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and  is  valued  .ul  proportiott  to  its  utiUtffm  rafbrence  to 
this  end. 

VirtQg,  fMoa,  deous,  divina  hwnanaque  pttkbris 
pivitus  pareaL*' 

Accordingly,  the  eharaoier  formed  by  tbe  present  metibed  of 
education,  is  not  4)omplete,  uniform  and  symmetr ioel,  bat,  like 
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the  ejsteni  from  wbieh  it  results,  discloses  a  frightful  chasm,*— 
"hiatus  valde  deflendus."  The  student  is  usually  hurried  from 
the  grammatieal  study  of  languages  into  the  most  abstruse  philos- 
ophy. The  study  of  Belles  Lettres  is  deferred  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  collegiate  course,  whereas  it  should  constitute  the 
middle  link*  connecting  the  different  parts  of  education  into  a 
regular  chain. 

Believing  that  the  subject  has  not  receiyed  that  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled,  we  shall  offer  a  few  general  observa^ 
tions  upon  the  nature  and  importance  of  Taste,  and  suggest  some 
means  for  its  cultivation. 

The  term  Taste  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses.  Its  literal  im- 
port is  familiar  to  all.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  what  may 
be  called  the  idiosyncrasy  or  peculiar  constitution  of  individuals 
in  consequence  of  which  they  have  certain  uniform  attachments, 
or  aversions  to  particular  objects. 

With  respect  to  JEsihetici,  which  is  the  sphere  in  which  we 
now  contemplate  it,  Taste  is  that  faculty  by  which  we  perceive, 
distinguish  and  relish  whatever  is  beautiful,  novel  and  sublime  in 
the  works  of  Nature  and  Art.  There  have  been  and  are  still 
various  theories  on  this  subject.  The  prevalent  opinion  among 
those  artists  or  technical  writers,  who  have  treated  on  the  subject, 
is  that  tasto  is  a  distinct  sense,  appropriated  to  the  perception  of 
leaiUy,  and  that  beauty  consists  in  certain  lines,  forms,  curves  and 
motions,  and  that  taste,  like  an  eye,  discovers  and  approves  them. 
To  this  theory  it  is  objected ,  that  those  who  are  acknowledged  to 
possess  the  faculty  by  which  beauty  is  discerned,  are  not  always 
agreed  as  to  the  presence  and  existence  of  beauty  in  particular 
objects;  whereas  no  such  diversity  is  found  in  the  case  of  any 
other  simple  sensation  or  distinct  faculty.  Another  objection  is 
suggested  by  the  infinite  variety  of  things  to  which  the  property 
of  beauty  is  ascribed,  and  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  any  one 
inherent  quality  which  can  belong  to  them  all,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  possess  so  muoh  unity  as  to  pass  universally  by  the  same 
name  and  be  recognized  as  the  peculiar  object  of  a  separate  sense 
or  faculty. 

In  (^position  to  the  tfaeoiy  just  noticed,  which  resolves  taste 
into  a  distinct  sense,  and  beauty  and  sublimity  into  certain  material 
quadities,  is  the  celebrated  dieory  of  Mr.  Allison,  who  maintains 
that  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  any  object  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  material  qualities,  bat  to  certain  other  qualities  of  which 
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these  are  the  signs  or  expression,  and  which  are  fitted  b  j  the  con* 
stitution  of  our  nature,  to  produce  pleasing  or  interesting  emotions, 
and  that  beauty  or  sublimity  are  not  perceived  till  both  such  plea- 
sing or  interesting  emotions  are  excited,  and  the  imagination  is 
stimulated  to  conceive  a  train  of  ideas  corresponding  with  these 
emotions.  With  regard  to  this  theory,  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
while  the  power  of  association  is  confessedly  very  great,  and  en- 
hances, in  a  high  degree,  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  objects,  it  is 
nevertheless  doubtiul  whether  it  ever  originates  the  emotion  of 
taste.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  who  deny 
that  there  are  any  qualities  in  objects  to  which  beauty  or  sublim- 
ity may  be  ascribed,  to  inform  us  how  and  why  these  very  quali* 
ties  come  to  be  universally  the  signs  or  expressions  of  other  qual- 
ities, which  give  rise  to  the  emotions  of  taste.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  association  of  ideas  can  account  for  the  origin  of  a 
new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure  essentially  different  from  all  others. 

A  third  class  of  theorists  resolve  taste  into  a  modification  of 
some  other  simple  emotion  arising  from  the  perception  of  utility, 
relation,  design,  &c.  This  theory  is  obviously  defective,  and  in- 
adequate to  solve  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  question.  We 
frequently  perceive  beauty  and  sublimity  where  we  have  no  per- 
ception of  utility,  relation,  or  design.  It  surely  is  not  a  sense  of 
any  one  of  these,  that  imparts  beauty  to  the  rain-bow. 

While  the  above  theories  are  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  when 
taken  exclusively,  and  are  opposed  to  each  other,  yet  we  believe 
that  the  several  principles  on  which  they  are  based,  may  all  be 
reconciled  and  made  to  meet  in  a  broad  theory,  in  which  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  this  subject  shall  be  explained  It  is 
not,  however,  our  purpose  to  attempt  this  task  at  present.  Any 
one  of  the  popular  definitions  of  taste,  will  answer  our  present 
purpose.     Take  that  of  Akenside,— ^ 

**Say,  what  is  taste,  but  the  internal  powers, 
Active  and  strong  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse?  A  discerning  sense, 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deformed." 

Although  taste  is  ''a  discerning  sense,''  it  is  not  in  all  respects 
analogous  to  an  external  sense.  The  range  of  its  objects  and  the 
qualities  by  which  it  is  gratified,  are  not  limited  and  precise,  like 
those  of  the  eye  or  ear.  It  discovers  beauty  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  objects,  and  the  emotions  thus  excited,  possess  sufficient  unity 
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to  justify  the  appeUation  of  beamH/ml,  wbich  has  been  awigaed  to 
them  by  every  toDgue  and  nation. 

Taste,  in  different  degrees,  is  possessed  by  alL  Even  children 
and  savages  are  not  destitute  of  it.  Indeed,  so  extensive  are  the 
general  perceptions  of  beauty,  harmony  and  imitation,  that  they 
seem  as  natural  to  the  human  mind  as  the  universal  principles  of 
justice  and  truth.  The  emotions  of  taste  are  of  the  most  pleasu- 
rable and  often  of  the  most  powerful  kind,  mingling  with  all  the 
elements  of  our  nature  and  modifying  every  function  of  the  active 
and  moral  life.  The  man  of  cultivated  taste  may  be  said,  indeed, 
to  possess  an  additional  sense.  He  views  objects  in  a  different 
aspect  from  that  in  which  they  appear  to  a  common  observer.  He 
has  sources  of  enjoyment  peculiar  to  himself.  He  finds  an  agree^ 
able  companion  in  every  scene  of  Nature  and  in  every  work  of 
Art  By  the  pursuit  of  taste,  the  mind  is  diverted  from  sensual 
indulgence  and  low  amusements.  It  promotes  tranquility  of  tem« 
per,  and  thus  becomes  an  ally  of  virtue.  It  forms  the  middle  link 
in  the  chain  of  pleasures,  exceeding  those  that  are  merely  corpo- 
real and  leading  to  such  as  are  abstract  and  speculative.  The 
pleasures  of  taste  do  not  pall  and  become  insipid  by  indulgence, 
like  those  of  sense,  but  they  are  ''pleasures  which  on  reflection 
please." 

By  the  cultivation  of  taste  upon  proper  principles,  the  connec- 
tion between  natural  and  moral  beauty  is  discovered,  and  the 
pleasures  derived  through  the  outward  senses,  contribute  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  heart  and  the  improvement  of  the  social  af- 
fections. Thus  the  cultivation  of  taste  answers  the  most  impor« 
tant  of  all  purposes,  by  giving  rise  to  sentiments  and  modes  of 
conduct  which  must  have  a  powerful  and  happy  influence  upon 
individual  and  social  existence. 

Taste  is  by  no  means  limited  in  its  range.  It  is  applicable  not 
only  to  the  several  fine  arts,  in  which  it  finds  its  peculiar  sphere, 
but  it  is  conversant  with  every  department  of  literature,  and 
claims  and  deserves  to  be  consulted  in  the  deliberations  of  states- 
men and  divines,  and  in  every  measure  intended  to  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  society.  Its  judgments  are  coincident  with  those  of 
the  moral  sense;  and  hence  we  find  that  magnanimity,  propriety, 
and  rectitude  of  conduct,  as  well  as  proportion  and  retribution  in 
the  business  of  legislation,  are  alike  agreeable  to  good  taste  and 
the  moral  sense.  The  cultivation  of  taste  may  therefore  be  rec- 
ommended on  the  score  of  utility.  Indeed  utility  and  beauty  are 
inseparable,  for  beauty  itself  is  utility.     ^^.^^^^ ^^ ^oogie 
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TaBte  is  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  improrement.  Althougli 
education  is  not  essential  to  its  existence,  it  is  absolntely  necessa-* 
ry  in  order  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  This  plant,  though  it  springs 
up  spontaneously  in  every  variety  of  soil,  must  be  reared  with 
care,  in  order  to  be  brought  to  perfection.  Although  the  constir 
tutional  sensibility  on  which  taste  is  ultimately  founded,  is  pos- 
sessed by  men  in  very  diffei^nt  degrees,  yet  as  none  are  wholly 
destitute  of  it,  each  individual  has  the  elements,  by  die  cultivation 
of  which,  this  faculty  may  be  greatly  improved. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  main  object  which  we  have  in  view 
on  the  present  occasion,  viz:  to  suggest  some  of  the  principal 
means  to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Taste.  In  doing  this, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  as  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  all  those  means  which  are 
found  usefiil  for  the  improvement  of  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  may  also  be  employed  advantageously  for  cultivating  and 
refining  the  taste.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  enlarge,  correct 
and  methodize  our  knowledge  either  of  men  or  things,  is  adapted 
to  improve  the  judgment  and  consequently  the  taste.  The  study 
of  nature,  of  history  and  philosophy,  of  human  character,  life  and 
manners,  especially  of  the  fine-arts,  and  indeed,  of  whatever 
is  the  proper  object  of  contemplation,  may  in  this  respect  be 
highly  useful. 

Every  department  of  the  wide  field  of  knowledge  may  contri* 
bute  to  the  improvement  of  teuite,  by  enlarging  and  multiplying 
our  ideas,  and  by  leading  to  those  exercises  of  analysis  and  com- 
parison,  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  discipline  the  mental  facul- 
ties. There  is,  moreover,  an  intimate  connection  between  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  objectively  considered,  agreeably  to  the  obser* 
vation  of  Cicero-^** Etenim  omnes  artes  qucB  ad  humanitatem  perU* 
nmt,  hahent  qttoddam  eommum  ri/ncMium,  et  quad  oognatume 
quadam  inter  se  cotUinetUur"  This  relationship,  which  subsists 
with  peculiar  intimacy  between  the  several  fine-arts,  renders  die 
aoquisidon  of  one  auxiliary  to  that  of  the  rest.  Like  the  choir  of 
the  muses,  they  constitute  a  beautiful  circle,  joined  in  friendly  sis- 
terhood together,  and  should  not  be  alienated  nor  divorced. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  as  virtue  is  die  perfection 
of  beauty,  and  as  the  love  of  virtue  is  essential  to  genuine  taste, 
this  fhculty  is  greatly  improved  by  cultivating  all  the  generous, 
benevolent  and  pious  affections,  and  by  repressing  every  selfish 
and  wicked  passion. 
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The  firat  meaiifl  which  I  would  partictilarl^  recommend  for  the 
improvement  of  taste,  is  tie  study  (^Nature,  The  works  of  Nature 
deserve  to  be  studied  for  this  purpose,  both  because  they  them- 
selves give  rise  to  the  emotions  of  taste,  and  because  they  furnish 
die  models,  of  which  the  fine-arts  are  the  imitations.  Whether 
the  emotions  of  taste  experienced  in  the  contemplation  of  natural 
ol^'e^ts,  result  from  certain  qualities  residing  in  the  objects  them- 
eelves,  or  depend  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  association  i 
whether  material  forms  be  intrinsically  beautiful,  or  derive  their 
beauty  from  the  expression  of  mind,  or  of  mental  qualities  which 
they  may  be  supposed  to  convey;  the  fact  itself,  that  they  do  pror 
duce  these  emotions,  is  unquestionable,  and  renders  the  study  of 
nature  a  most  inviting  and  profitable  exercise. 
,  It  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  (a  priori)  that  all  the  works 
of  God  would  be  worthy  of  our  attentive  contemplation,  and  that 
they  would  be  in  themselves  adapted  to  elevate  and  expand  the 
mind,  and  improve  all  its  faculties.  As  this  is  found  in  actual  ex- 
perience to  be  the  case,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  a  natural 
adaptation  in  these  objects  to  produce  this  efiect,  although  it  is 
doubtloM,  greatly  increased  by  the  influence  of  association.  There 
is  a  vastness  and  majesty  in  the  works  of  Nature,  which  aflbct  the 
soul  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  impress  it  with  great 
ideas.  The  man  of  taste  discovers  beauties  in  all  the  works  of 
creation,  and  is  charmed  with  the  harmony  and  order,  and  yet 
endless  variety  which  they  present  to  his  view.  The  flowers  as  they 
disclose  their  variegated  hues — the  fields  and  forests  clothed  in 
verdant  attire — the  ocean  now  sleeping  in  calm  repose,  and  now 
heaving  its  waves  tumultuously  on  high — the  mountains  rearing 
their  lofby  heads  in  rugged  migesty, — the  splendid  luminary 
whose  beams  disclose  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  deck  the  face 
ot  Nature  with  brighter  charms— 'the  soft  and  mellow  tints  of  the 
evening  sky  as  they  fade  away  into  night.  These  and  a  thousand 
other  images  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  come  under  the  observa^ 
tion  of  Tiute,  and  supply  it  with  abundant  sources  of  improvement 
and  enjoyment. 

"The  teve  of  nature  and  the  scenes  she  draws 

Is  nature's  dictate.     Strange  there  should  be  found 

Who,  selMnpriaooed  in  their  proud  saloons, 

Renounce  the  odors  of  the  open  field 

For  the  uascented  fictions  of  the  loom, 

Wh.,  Mtkeed  wiUi  menly  pencU'^  .cejie^oogie 
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Prefer,  tx>  liie  performance  of  a  Grod, 
The  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand! 
Lovely,  indeed,  the  mimic  works  of  art : 
Bat  nature's  works  &r  k>vlier.*' 

But  the  happy  effects  produced  by  the  grand  and  beaatifbl  ob- 
jects of  tiatttre,  are,  as  ali^eady  intimated,  greatly  increased  by 
association.  By  the  exercise  of  this  principle  or  law  of  our 
nature,  we  are  led  to  contemplate  them  in  their  manifold  relations 
and  designs,  and  sometimes  to  inyost  them  with  the  properties  of 
life,  and  even  with  mental  and  moral  qualities.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  and  important  relations  which  the  appearances  of  the  ma- 
terial world  are  adapted  to  suggest,  is  that  which  they  sustain  to 
the  Author  of  Nature,  as  the  effects  of  his  wisdom  and  power. 
The  contemplation  of  the  works  of  Nature  in  this  light,  tends  to 
inspire  religious  sentiment — ^to  elevate,  refine  and  ennoble  the 
soul,  and  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  and  proffitable  reflections. 
The  natural  world  thus  becomes  a  temple,  bright  with  the  divine 
glory,  replete  with  the  divine  presence,  and  exhibiting,  in  every 
part,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Grod.  Every  object  with  which  it  id 
furnished,  becomes  a  medium  of  commtmication  with  Him  who 
upholds  all  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

And,  doubtless,  it  was  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  great 
Architect  of  the  universe,  that  in  all  its  parts,  it  should  be  adapted 
to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  thoughts  of  a  present  Deity, 
that  they  might  be  led  to  "look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God." 

**Prsesenlaorem  conspicere  Deum 

Per  invias  mpes,  fera  per  jnga 

Olivosqae  prasmptos,  sonantes 

Inter  aquas  nemorumque  noctem." 

We  do  not  deny  that  even  the  Atheist  may  derive  gratification 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  Nature.  They  cannot  fail 
to  strike  even  the  most  stupid  with  some  degree  of  admiration, 
and  impress  upon  the  most  abject  mind  a  better  character.  Al« 
though  the  indolent  gaze  of  the  savage  discerns  nothing  in  the 
expanse  of  heaven  but  a  blue  vault,  diversified  with  spangles,  yet 
even  this  inadequate  conception  of  the  visible  creation  is  adapted 
to  elevate  his  imagination,  and  inspire  his  soul  with  ideas  of  the 
vast,  the  sublime  and  the  beautifiil. 

B  ut  it  is  not  until  Nature  is  seen  in  the  light  of  her  true  rela- 
tions,  and  especially  of  that  which  she  sustains  to  her  Autl^r  as 
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the  product  of  His  hands^  th&t  slie  can  have  her  appropriate  eflTect 
How  cold,  how  narrow,  how  mean  must  he  the  views  of  him  who 
can  contemplate  the  wonderful  effects  of  infinite  wisdom,  power 
and  goodness  around  him,  without  ever  lifting  his  thoughts  or 
affections  to  the  Great  Cause  of  all !     Of  whom  it  may  he  said: 

"  He  views  them  and  admires,  but  reste  content 
With  what  he  sees.    The  landscape  has  his  praise 
But  not  its  Author.    Unooncem'd  who  formed 
The  paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such, 
And  such  well  pleased  to  find  it,  asks  no  more.** 

On  the  other  hand,  when  an  individual  forms  the  pious  habit  of 
communing  with  the  Qt>d  of  Nature  trough  the  medium  of  his 
works,  when  in  the  contemplation,  his  soul  rises  spontaneously  to 
the  great  Architect  divine,  and  he  is  prompted  to  exclaim; 

"These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good! 
Almighty !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair!    Thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable!** — 

When  all  things  appear  full  of  God,  the  heavens  radiant  with 
his  glory — the  earth  teeming  with  his  goodness — the  fields  vocal 
with  his  praise — then  is  he  prepared  to  receive  those  happy  im- 
pressions which  the  works  of  God  are  designed  and  adapted  to 
impart.  He  holds  the  kej/  by  which  he  can  interpret  the  magni- 
ficent system  of  material  signs,  hung  out  through  the  universe, 
and  look  upon  the  world  which  he  inhabits  as  the  temple  of  the 
Most  High. 

To  the  eye  that  is  blind  to  the  existence  and  presence  of  God, 
Nature  is  comparatively  a  blank — its  beauties  and  glories  are  in  a 
great  measure  eclipsed.  The  sublimest  of  all  conceptions  is  that 
of  the  Deity,  It  is  the  idea  of  a  presiding,  all-pervading  Deity, 
that  constitutes  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  true  poetry.  Hence, 
even  Lucretius,  though  professedly  an  Atheist,  and  a  zealous 
disciple  of  Epicurus,  was  obliged  in  his  celebrated  poem  ^'On  Na- 
ture,'* to  discard  the  principles  of  his  infidel  philosophy,  and  to 
recognize  the  existence  and  agency  of  God. 

Byron  exclaims — "Ye  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  !*' 
and  the  exclamation  is  the  utterance  of  truth.  But  why  or  how 
are  the  stars  the  poetry  of  heaven,  except  as  they  proclaim  in  silent 
yet  impressive  eloquence,  their  relation  to  God  and  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  power?  or^m^ 

*^  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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*«ror  tibongh  no  real  voice  nor  found 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  ftmndt 
In  reason's  ear  thej  all  rejoice^ 
And  utter  fordi  a  glorious  voice; 
Forever  singing  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divineJ'* 

And  to  the  contemplative  mind,  not  only  siarM,  bat  every  object 
in  the  wide  universe  may  suggest  interesting  and  pioni  reflections. 
Again,  the  works  of  nature  cannot  be  properly  Tie  wed  without 
suggesting  also  the  idea  of  benevolent  dengn,  and  in  this  aspect, 
they  are  worthy  of  our  attentive  and  grateful  contemplation.  The 
marks  of  benevolent  design  are  impressed  upon  all  the  forms  of 
material  existence.  The  necessary  purposes  of  life  might  have 
been  abundantly  answered,  had  our  senses  served  only  to  distin- 
guish external  objects,  without  conveying  any  of  those  refined 
sensations  which  now  yield  us  so  much  enjoyment.  This  super- 
added pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the  works  of  Qod  affords 
striking  evidence  of  his  infinite  benevolence. 

**Not  content 
With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man, 
He  makes  all  Nature  beauty  to  his  eye, 
Or  music  to  his  ear.*' 

Hence  that  endless  variety  which  characterizes  the  works  of 
Nature. 

— "The  earth  was  made  so  various, 
That  the  mind  of  man  studious  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged." 

It  is  also  both  useful  and  agreeable  to  trace  the  resemblances 
and  analogies  which  are  found  to  subsist  in  Nature.  A  great  part 
of  the  effect  produced  by  landscape  painting  and  descriptive  po- 
etry arises  firom  this  source.  Hence,  the  study  of  Nature  in  this 
aspect,  is  of  indispensable  importance  to  the  Artist,  and  especially 
the  Poet.  No  man  can  excel  in  the  fine-arts,  or  even  enjoy  the 
productions  of  genius,  who  is  incapable  of  tracing  these  resem- 
blances and  analogies.  These  give  rise  to  the  various  forms  of 
figurative  language,  in  which  poets  so  much  abound.  These  con* 
stitute  the  elements — the  materials  of  the  poet,  who  by  the  aid  of 
imagination, 

— **  Bodies  forth  the  forms  of  thingi  unknown. 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Digitized  by  v^OOglc 
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Between  tlie  Poet  and  Nature  there  i«  the  elotett  sympathy. 
In  erery  sound  he  hears  a  kmdred  voice  of  sorrow  or  of  joy. 

— "Hence  gifted  bardi 
Have  erer  lored  the  cahn  and  qniet  shades. 
For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  Toiee  m  all 
The  sylraa  pomp  of  woods,  the  golden  sun^ 
The  flowers,  die  leaves,  the  river  on  its  way, 
Blue  ddes  and  silver  donds  and  gentle  winds." 

Once  more,  it  is  interesting  and  improving  to  contemplate  Na- 
ture in  relation  to  Time,  Antiquity  constitutes  one  of  the  princi* 
pal  charms  which  invest  those  works  of  Art,  that  have  for  ages 
been  the  models  of  the  sculptor,  the  architect  and  the  poet.  It  is 
this  that  lends  enchantment  to  those  scenes  which  are  visited  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  by  the  traveller.  All  men  receive  delight 
from  the  contemplation  of  ancient  times,  and  the  most  vulgar  ob- 
ject is  invested  with  interest  when  viewed  under  an  aspect  of  an- 
tiquity. We  seek  to  be  carried  back  to  those  distant  periods 
when  the  world  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  was  wiser  and  better 
than  it  is  at  present.  Now,  Nature  every  where,  may  be  contem- 
plated in  this  interesting  aspect.  She  constitutes  the  only  true 
antiquity.  She  has  had  her  wonderful  pttst,  in  which  the  fancy 
may  expatiate  without  restraint  And  here  we  may  remark,  that 
in  this  respect  our  own  country  is  on  an  equality  with  those  nations 
that  claim  a  higher  antiquity.  We  call  our  country  new;  yet  it 
is  as  old  as  any  other  on  the  globe.  We  behold  not  indeed  around 
OS  the  beautiful  and  august  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  behold  not  the  relics  of  Gothic  grandeur  and  feudal  power. 
But  then  we  have  Nature  in  every  variety  of  beauty  and  majesty. 
We  have  the  same  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  that  shone  on  the 
heroes  of  Homer.  We  have  mountains,  rivers  and  forests,  far 
more  grand  and  magnificent  than  any  that  have  been  immortalized 
in  classic  song  or  story.  And  since  we  have  not  access  to  those 
distant  countries  which  are  fkmed  in  history,  and  to  those  monu- 
ments of  human  skill  which  have  called  forth  for  ages  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world,  it  becomes  us  to  make  Nature  our  great  study. 
Thus  will  we  imitate  those  men  of  ancient  times,  who  attained  by 
this  means  to  the  summit  of  excellence,  in  all  the  arts  that  minis- 
ter to  the  gratification  of  taste.  The  exquisite  taste  of  the  Grreeks, 
who  excelled  all  others  in  the  liberal  arts,  vras  derived  chiefly 
from  the  attentive  study  of  Nature,  In  her  school  they  received 
a  flnished  edudftion,  and  being  favored  by  a  rare  combination  of 
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ciroumBtanoes,  they  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts 
which  has  never  since  been  reached.  Of  a  beautiful  and  noble 
race,  endowed  with  susceptible  senses  and  cheerful  spirits,  and 
living  under  a  mild  sky  and  in  a  country  possessing  every  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  feature,  they  soon  became  enamored  of  the 
graceful  and  beautiful-^their  very  language  was  melody — and 
they  were  led  by  the  study  of  Nature  to  delight  in  music,  poetry, 
painting,  eloquence,  and  all  the  fine-arts.  This  love  of  Nature 
with  which  they  were  inspired  by  constant  access  to  her  most  beau- 
tiful scenes,  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  admirable  system  of  educa^ 
tion,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Here  the  student  was 
continually  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  Nature.  Every 
scene  was  adapted  to  increase  his  relish  for  her  charms.  Hence 
the  plastic  and  presiding  spint  of  symmetry  there  shed  its  influ- 
ence, not  only  over  the  forms  of  education  and  the  services  of  re- 
ligion, but  even  over  the  details  of  ordinary  occupation.  The 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  poetry  of  joy:  and  their  religion, 
consisting  in  the  deification  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  assumed  a 
mild,  grand  and  dignified  form. 

From  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  we  may  learn  that  the  study 
of  Nature  is  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  taste,  and  to 
success  in  the  liberal  arts.  We  have  already  said  that  Nature 
must  furnish  the  models  of  which  the  fine-arts  are  the  imitationi. 
When,  however,  we  speak  of  the  fine-arts  as  being  imitations^  the 
the  language  is  to  be  understood  with  considerable  latitude.  It 
is  not  meant  that  the  artist  must  copy  with  servile  exactness  from 
any  single  scenes  or  objects  in  nature.  If  this  were  the  case^ 
there  would  be  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  taste  or  genius,  and 
mere  mechanical  skill  would  be  the  principal  requisite.  Even  in 
those  arts  which  partake  most  of  the  imitative  character,  there  is 
considerable  scope  for  invention. 

The  sculptor,  the  descriptive  poet  and  painter,  in  order  to  exe* 
cute  works  of  merit,  must  impart  to  them  an  air  of  novelty  and 
originality  by  combining  those  forms  and  features  that  are  scat* 
tered  promiscuously  over  the  field  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  the  designed  effect  For  this  purpose,  he  must  not 
only  study  Nature,  which  furnishes  to  him  the  unwrought  ele^ 
ments-*-the  raw  materials  for  the  construction  of  his  work,  but 
his  imagination  must  be  disciplined,  and  his  taste  cultivated,  that 
he.  may  make  the  proper  use  of  his  materials  and  so  mould,  ar- 
range and  combine,  them,  as  by  their  ltssemblags^^^£:^^[{^  the 
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happiest  effect.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Epic  poetry, — ^the  char* 
acters  must  be  drawn  from  nature,  i.  e.  human  nature^  but  the  ra- 
rious  qualities  must  be  selected  and  combined  with  the  greatest 
skill,  in  order  to  form  a  character  truly  poetical.  Many  artists  of 
great  genius  have  been  led  into  the  commission  of  serious  faults, 
by  neglecting  to  follow  Nature.  They  have  given  reins  to  their 
fancy  and  allowed  it  to  suggest  incongruous  combinations  which  a 
cultivated  taste  would  have  corrected. 

•As  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Nature  and  a  cultivated  taste,  are 
necessary  to  the  artist  to  enable  him  to  design  and  execute,  so  also 
are  they  necessary  to  those  who  would  appreciate  the  productions 
of  art  Even  in  those  arts  which  have  the  least  connection  vrith 
Nature,  there  is  a  bond  of  union  by  which  they  are  brought  into 
closer  intimacy  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Architecture  had  its 
origin,  and  still  has  its  foundation  in  Nature;  and  whenever  it 
departs  from  the  principles,  or  violates  the  laws  of  nature,  it  be- 
comes faulty  and  offends  good  taste.  So  likewise  ornamental 
gardening,  to  be  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  taste,  must  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  Nature.  The  same  is  true  of  music — to  be 
pleasing  it  must  be  natural,  1  am  aware  that  much  of  the  fash- 
ionable music  of  our  day,  is  any  thing  but  natural,  and  that  it 
founds  its  claims  to  admiration,  more  upon  the  skill  required  in 
its  execution,  than  upon  its  power  to  wake  up  the  deep  feelings 
of  the  soul.  Now,  the  rule  oi  simplicity ,  which  prevails  in  nature, 
should  be  observed  Aere.  Those  sounds  which  are  most  simpler, 
and  easily  expressed,  and  those  combinations  which  are  most  sim- 
ple, and  which  require  comparatively  little  skill  in  the  perform- 
ance, are  most  agreeable  to  nature,  and  most  harmonious  and 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  recommend  separately  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  study,  as  a  means 
of  improvement  in  taste;  but  we  cannot  now  enter  upon  this  ex- 
tensive field  of  inquiry.  It  is,  however,  the  less  necessary  be- 
cause Nature,  after  all,  is  the  great  original  fountain  whence  the 
streams  of  beauty  flow  out  into  the  various  fields  of  art,-^the  vast 
store-house  in  which  all  the  materials  of  art  are  deposited;  and 
in  proportion  as  Nature  is  studied  aright,  will  the  mind  be  prepa- 
red to  execute  and  appreciate  the  works  of  genius  and  taste.  The 
great  masters  of  antiquity,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  other  guide- 
no  other  model  but  Nature,  and  it  was  by  careful  observation  of 
her  works,  that  they  were  enabled  to  achie^re  ^^^^^j^gders.  Th 
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models  of  art  and  the  rules  of  criticism*  are  important;  but  only 
in  so  far  as  they  are  true  to  Nature.  The  works  of  art  indeed^ 
when  properly  studied,  tend  to  increase  the  relish  for  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature.  This  is  the  effect,  especially,  of  descriptive  poe- 
try, which  illustrates  natural  objects,  aud  points  out  to  the  ob- 
serrer  beauties  in  Nature,  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  insen* 
sible. 

In  order,  however,  to  study  Nature  to  the  best  advantage,  she 
must  be  contemplated  in  her  native  dress  and  in  circumstances 
free  from  interruption.  Nature  is  shy  and  reserved,  and  to  an 
inattentive  and  superficial  observer,  she  withholds  her  most  lovely 
features,  and  unveils  them  only  to  him  who  is  willing  to  renouncei, 
at  least  occasionally,  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  business,  that  he 
may  devote  himself  as  a  worshipper  at  hei*  quiet  and  peaceful  al*- 
tar.  Hence  the  country  is  much  more  fieivorable  for  thia  purpose 
than  the  crowded  city,  where  a  thousand  objects  are  contioually 
soliciting  attention  and  interrupting  serious  meditation,  and  where 
mean  and  vulgar  objects  are  apt  to  obtrude  upon  the  sight  and 
suggest  thoughts  of  a  corresponding  character.  Thus,  Horace 
complains  of  the  frequent  interruptions  and  annoyances  be  ex- 
perienced in  his  rambles  along  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  especially 
of  the  risk  he  incurred  of  being  overturned  by  the  stotMe^  which  it 
seems,  were  allowed  to  roam  at  large,  through  the  Imperial  City. 
We  would  not,  however,  recommend  a  total  withdrawment  from 
the  scenes  of  active  life.  These,  instead  of  being  necessarily  pre* 
judicial  to  taste,  may  be  made  subservient  to  its  improvement. 
Populous  cities,  elegant  and  stately  buildings — cultivated  fields- 
fleets  and  armies— public  ceremonies  and  prooe86i<H)B — good  mu- 
sic— civil  and  religious  solemnities — a  society  distinguished  by 
gradations  of  rank,  fortune,  equipage  and  style  of  living — ^public 
trials  and  debates,  and  public  diversions,  if  characterized  by  good 
order;  and  above  all,  civility  and  politeness  of  manners — the9e 
are  each  and  all  adapted  to  improve  the  toiU^  as  well  as  the  un- 
derstanding. 

Having  thus,  at  so  much  length,  insisted  upon  the  study  of  the 
volume  of  Nature,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  not  to 
recommend  that  other  great  volume  which  God  has  unfolded  for 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  Passing  by  at  present  the 
ancient  classics  and  modem  literature,  both  of  which  are  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  we  would  invite  you  to  enter  a  fietr  richer  and 
more  fruitful  field.    We  recommend  to  you^^.cjji|t(n(ji^^(^  a 
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Tolume  more  truly  bewitifiil  and  tublime,  tli«a  aren  the  book  of 
Naiur§ — a  Tolame  written  by  the  same  hand  that  garnished  the 
heavens,  and  inspired  by  the  same  voice  that  said  "  Let  there  be 
light."  The  snn  in  the  natural  heavens,  sheds  no  such  splendor 
as  that  which  streams  from  this  spiritual  luminary,  nor  can  all 
earth's  thunders  proclaim  with  equal  sublimity,  the  power  and 
majesty  of  Gk>d.  It  reveals  to  the  eye  new  worlds— pours  the 
music  of  heaven  upon  the  ear— and  spreads  out  illimitable  fields 
of  thought,  where  the  fancy  may  range  and  expatiate  forever. 
The  objects  which  it  holds  up  to  view  are  adapted  to  quicken» 
strengthen,  dilate  and  purify  the  souL  Its  unrivalled,  antiquity 
gives  it  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  student  It  is  the  oldest 
as  well  as  the  best  of  books.  While  all  human  works  have  been 
subject  to  decay,  this  divine  record  has  been  kept  through  many 
centuries  unimpaired  and  entire;  and  its  contents  are  worthy 
of  its  high  origin  and  miraculous  history.  It  is  the  record  of  all 
that  is  interesting  and  important  in  the  past  and  in  the  future. 
Although  written  by  many  different  individuals,  of  different  de* 
grees  of  intellectual  culture,  and  living  at  different  periods,  the 
Bible,  amongst  the  richest  variety  of  thought,  imagery  and  expres- 
sion, preserves  throughout  the  most  remarkable  unity.  Although 
the  sacred  penmen  belonged  to  different  classes  of  society,  and 
represented  different  orders  of  mind,  and  uttered  themselves  in 
the  various  forms  of  historical,  poetical  and  epistolary  oomposi- 
tion;  yet  there  is  no  discrepancy  or  confusion.  In  this  respect 
the  Bible  is  a  literary  phenomenon. 

The  study  of  the  Bible  is  an  efficient  means  of  improving  the  tastSf 
and  of  acquiring  a  correct  and  vigorous  style.  It  abounds  with 
specimens  of  the  finest  writing;  and  in  simplicity,  energy,  dignity 
and  eloquence  of  style,  it  is  without  a  rival.  The  most  admired 
human  compositions  are  eclipsed  and  thrown  into  the  shade,  vriieB- 
ever  they  are  compared  with  the  Scriptures.  Moses  excels  Hero* 
dotus  in  unaffected  simplicity  and  beauty  of  narrative^and  surpas- 
ses Homer  in  splendor  and  sublimity  of  description. 

There  is  not  a  passage  in  any  human  production  equal  to  any 
one  of  a  thousand  that  might  be  selected  from  Job,  or  Moses,  or 
David,  or  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah.  Homer,  that  prince  of  poets,  never 
reached  the  loftiness  of  David,  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah,  or  the  des* 
criptive  grandeur  of  Job.  Where,  in  the  whole  compass  of 
ancient  or  modem  literature,  is  there  a  passage  comparable  to 
Isaiah's  description  of  the  majesty  of  Qod,—"  In  whose  sig^t  the 
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nations  of  the  -earth  ak'e 'as  ddst,  jres  Itea  tkn  iiddiiligVBd  Tmily ; 
who  BtK^tbhelii  oot  the  hi6amau  Hke  acurudn^and  BpreadeUi  thelk  ^ 
as  atent  to  flwell'Hi?''    •' '     /  ? '         •  '     '  !  .  '     i  •  ,>    »     '•( 

Whb(  can  be  fouild  equal  to  thai  subUme  passage-  in .  3k)b,  wUoi^ 
the  (Ailmightpis  represented'  as  aBking^^^OeoeC  tUcm  i>ilid''tke 
sweet  indi;ei»cea  of  Pleiadeb^  or > loose  the.baad^  ef  OruM&il'Caiitt 
thbu  briipg  foith/^azBarotb  ni  fais^seiasoiiil  ot  cainst)dioa  giU4e 
Atctnnid  with-his  send  9  Kno^estthoa  ibe  ordinaaoes  of^beaven  f 
Oanst  tboU  side  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  etarrthi  Canst. thoti  Hft 
upihy^yoide  ^o  thb  cloudsi  that  ^abundance  of  waters  may  cerer 
tfaeqt'Canit  thou  send  HghlningSy  that  the j  may  go,  and  say  unto 
ihee,  keri  ice  Are T  Hast  thim  an  arm  like  Gtod%  oansti  tboii  thun 
denVith  a  voice  like  Him.V  • 

'\  Where  is  thei^e  to  be  found  9l  descripdctn  ^o  graphio-^of  snch 
dramatic '^vftJyhs  the  prdphecy  of  Nahnra,  when.he.fo»esceatbe 
^roud  Ninerah  falling  to  the  ground!  You  cannot  retid  the.  de- 
flcnptlon  witihbut  seeing  the  army,  and  hearing  ,the  noiee  of  arms 
and  chariots.  What  is  there  in  ancient  or  modem  times  to  be 
compared  to  thetend^  and  touching  lamentations  of  the  *^Weep- 
-ing  Prophet,"  over  the  jniseriesof  hiy  country!  What  is  there  to 
tbe found  iaall  human  writings  e<}nal,  initedder  and  melting  pathos 
and, simple  but  eloquent  expveseddn^  to  those  familiai:  words-*- 
i^ Jesus  wept"  In  short,  the  Bible  is  tbe  great  stdre-ihoose  in 
whiphwemust  look  for  whaterer.  is  most  sublime  in  thought,  ten* 
der  in  sentiment,  .foricible  in  expression  and  eloquent  in  descrip- 
tion. The  profound  and  lofty  thonsghts  wjaich  it  disclosed,  are 
.adapted  to  stimulate  all  the  inmost  energies  of  the  mind,  and  to 
expand,  exalt Undrefine  the  soul.'  Even  infidels themselvesv have 
often  expressed  theiT  admimtion  and  a&toni^metit  at  the  lofty 
.grandeur  of:its  sentiments  and  Uie  sublimitjr  of  itB^stylp.  Its  di- 
vinie  themes  are  adapted  to  rouse  the  slumberiag  energies  of  ge- 
nius, add  tO)  excite  the  deepest  sensibilities  off  the  soul.  It  sets 
forth  in  the,  most- striking  and  fslseinating  portraiture,  examples  of 
every  virtue  .that  adonis  the  huinan  character,  ^omidie  gentlest 
and  sweetest  inanifestations  of  private  friesdship,  to  the  loftiest 
exhibiti6n»  of  hemic  daring.  Indeed,  it  pr^sebts  at  one  view  an 
assemblage  of  aU  the  virtues  and  graces  of  humanity  blended 
with  all  the  glories  of  divinity,  in  the  life  and  charactdr  of  the 
Savior  of  meiw  i  *  *  • 

i     All  the.  great  masters  of  art  have  sought  after  an  ideal  o£  excel- 
lent)- a  conceplion  of  something  perfect,-^^  forin  of  matchless 
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beauty.  But1(be  perfection  of*  bfeairty  ati^  ekcelletice  was  nev 
conceived  by  the  human  mind,  tintil  it  Was  realized  and  embodi< 
in  the  life  of  Je9us  Christ,  and  painted  in  living  cojors  by  tl 
pencil  of  inspiration.  Here  we  have  a  perfect,  and  the  only  pc 
feet  model  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime!  This  is  the  su 
iect  of  man's  noblest  arid  profoUndest  study, — the  object  of  I 
loftiest  conteniplations.  It  meetd  the  restless,  irrepressible  lon 
itigs  of  his  nature  ifter  that  wliich  is  higher  aiid  holier  than  i 
rtiat  surround  A  him  here. 

The  stiidy  bf  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  is  the'  most  effec 
nal  method 'of  intigoratii^g  the  mind,  ennching  it  with  the  trea 
ures  of  genius,  and  adorning  it  with  the  accomplishments  of  tasl 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  to  what  extent  the  standard  Worl 
of  modern;  and  especially  of  English  literature,  are  indebted 
the  Bible  for  their  principal  excellencies,  both  of  style  and  sen 
ment.  The  venerable  Chatham  and  BaiTow,  Locke,  Boyle,  B 
con,  Hnd  Burke,  regarded  the  Bible  ns  the  sublimest  of  all  pr 
ductions.'  The  great  English  dramatist  exhibits  a  familiar  a 
quaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  '  It  was  the  soft,'  the  pensive,  tl 
beart  melting  strains  of  David  and  Joremiah,  that  taught  tl 
"Christian  poet  to  sing  his  delightful  **Task,"  in  **8trains  as  swe 
as  angels  use."  Iti^as  at  this  sacred  fountain  of  simplicity  ai 
grandeur,  that  Milton  1ft  tip  the  iircs  of  bis  immortal:  Muse,  ati 
was  inspired  with  heavenly  eloquence — 

*»^Hfft  to  the  height'  of  bis  great  argument, 
He  might  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the^ways  of  God  to  men." 
Even  Scott  and  Byron  were  indebted  to  tbe'Bible,  for  many  < 
thd  highest  beauties  to  be  found  in  their  writings.     Byron's  eel 
brated  ^'Ode  to  Napoleon,"  was  borrowed  in  its  principal  ou 
lines  atid  figures,  from  Isaiah's  ode  on  the  fall  of  Sennacherib;  an 
bis  apostrophe  to  Rome,  as  the  Niobe  of  Nations,  is  an  obvioi 
imitation  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,    Indeed,  many  of  ti 
■fiii^st  passages  in  Byron,  are  almost  literal^  copies  from  inspire 
-orl^nals.    Thus,  fbr  example,  in  his    "Giaour,"  where  the  motl 
"-et  df  Hassan  is  represented  as  eagerly  awaiting  bis  return  an 
^wondering  at  his  dolay;  the  whole  passage  is  a  copy  of  a  parti 
the  song  of  Deborah,  but  vastly  inferior  to  the  origm^! 
"His  mother  looked  from^her  lattice^high: 
'Tis  twilight, — sure  his  train  is  nigh. 


She  could  not  rest  in  his  garden  bower. 
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But  gased  duo'  die  grate  of  his  steepeit  tower: 
Whj  cornea  he  not?  hia  steeds  are  fleet; 
Whj  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat? 
VThj  sends  not  the  bridegroom  his  promised  gift?  " 

Not  only  our  modern  poetry  and  general  literaturoi  but  the 
arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  music,  are  under  the  highest  obli« 
gation  to  the  Bible.  The  most  eminent  masters  in  these  several 
arts,  have  derived  their  favorite  suhjecU  from  this  wonderful  book* 
What,  for  instance,  has  rendered  Handel  immortal,  but  the  im« 
mortality  of  those  sacred  subjects  to  which  he  tuned  his  lyre, 
and  which  imparted  to  his  soul  a  portion  of  their  own  inspiration? 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  most  distinguished  painters.  And  as 
to  poets,  the  remark  may  be  safely  hazarded,  that  those  alone  can 
enjoy  a  lasting  and  universal  popularity,  that  are  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

We  would  then  earnestly  recommend  the  Scriptures  as  the  ex- 
haustless  store-house  of  thought,  and  the  uneniiYg  standard  of 
style,  and  the  purest  fountain  of  Taste.  It  is  strange  diat  the  Bible 
is  so  seldom  recommended  as  a  model,  by  those  who  write  and 
lecture  on  style  and  eloquence ;  for  there  is  no  book  so  well  suited 
to  correct  and  discipline  the  Taste.  As  models  of  eloquence^  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Paul  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  De- 
mosthenes. We  feel  confident,  however,  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  Bible  will  exercise  its  appropriate  influence  over  our 
literature,  and  cause  it  to  abound  with  all  that  is  most  rich  and 
simple,  noble  and  beautiful. 

Yimmg  OeniUmen  of  the  AmphUbeUon  Society: 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to 
present  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me 
in  inviting  me  to  address  you  on  this  interesting  occasion.  And 
now  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  express  for  you  a  more  appropriate 
vrish,  than  that  yon  may  appreciate  and  improve  the  advantages 
you  here  enjoy,  while  prosecuting  your  studies  amidst  these  ro- 
mantic scenes  of  Nature,  so  that  they  shall  result  in  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  your  powers,  and  thus  qualify  you  for 
distinguished  honor  and  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  for  glory  and 
immortality  in  the  world  to  come. 
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DiiaiV£R£D  BEFORE  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 


OF 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE, 


AT  THE  COMMENCfiMBNT,  SCPTEMBER  94th,  1846, 


BY  EDGAR  COWAN,  ESQ- 


WASHINGTON,  PA- 

JOHN   BAUSMAN,   PRINTER* 
1846. 
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WASHINGTON,  Sept.  24th,  1846. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Literary 
Societies  of  Washington  College,  beg  leave  to  express  to  you 
their  sincere  thanks,  for  the  very  interesting  and  valuable  Ad- 
dress, just  delivered  by  you  in  their  presence,  and  also  to  re- 
quest a  copy  for  publication. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
JNO.  G.  JACOB,  1  Cora,  on  behalf 

BOLIVAR  G.  KREPPS,  [  of  tlie  Wash'n 
T.  B.  SEARIGHT,  J  L.  Society. 

EDWARD  B.  NEELT,-)  Com.  on  behalf 
*  WM.  B.  TELLFAIR,      ^  of  the  Union  L. 

JNO.  H.  HAMPTON,    j  Society. 
Edgar  Cowan,  Esct- 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  25th,  1846. 
Gentlemen: 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  any  request  made  in  terms  so 
flattering  as  yours^  and  as  soon  as  possible,  I  will  prepare  you^ 
a  copy  of  the  Address  to  which  you  allude  so  kindly,  for  publi' 
cation.  Tou  will  also,  be  pleased  to  accept  for  yourselves  and 
the  Societies  you  represent,  my  warmest  thanks  for  so  flatter- 
ing a  token  of  your  approbation,  and  my  most  ardent  wishes 
for  your  future  success  in  all  your  laudible  efibrts. 
Yours  truly, 

EDGAR  COWAN* 
To  Meesrs*  Jacob,  Nbexy,  Krepps,  and  others. 
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ADDRESS. 


Gextlemky  of  the 

Union  and  Washington  Literary  Societies: 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  affectation  in  me,  if  here  at  the 
outset  of  tbisy  my  part  of  to-day's  performance^  I  should  say  to 
you,  that  I  am  liighly  flattered  by  this  mai*k  of  your  kind  pre- 
ferance;  and  I  am  also  proud  to  acknowledge  the  very  distin- 
guished honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  Nevertheless,  this 
self-gratulatory  feeling  on  my  part,  is  not  altogether  without 
alloy,  but  mingled  witli  regret — regret  that  I  cannot  occupy 
your  time  and  attention  for  tlie  passing  hour,  either  so  i)leasur- 
ably  or  profitably,  as  you  may  have  been  led  to  expect,  or,  as  I 
myself  could  have  wished.  Still,  although  you  have  brought 
me  to  your  scqffoli  before  I  was  tried,  I  only  desire  that  you 
may  Judge  me  by  one  of  the  severest  rules  of  the  law — "  Volun- 
ta$  repiUatur  pro  Jacto^^^  tliat  the  will  be  taken  for  the  deed. 

I  may  say  also,  that  1  encountered  another  and  serious  diffi- 
culty, in  the  choice  of  an  appropriate  sulycct,  for  I  wanted  one, 
which  should,  if  possible,  with  the  aid  of  your  imaginations, 
assist  me  in  attaining  the  end  I  propose,  which  is  your  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  But  when  I  came  to  take  a  suney 
of  the  ^^debateable  land,''  I  began  to  fear  I  might  be  entirely 
unsuccessful  in  finding  a  suitable  location,  the  whole  being  so 
covered  over  with  warrants,  settlements,  prescriptions,  and  even 
tomahawk  improrctnuntSj  that  a  conscientious  and  proud  man 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  squat  and  build  his  cabin, 
for  fear  of  violating  the  rights  of  some  prior  and  more  merito- 
rious owner.  But,  as  in  every  well  regulated  Republic,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  its  domain  is  reserved  for  public  purposes,  and 
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set  apaK  to  be  itscd  in  commony  so  in  the  Republic  of  Letters^ 
certain  topics  are  public  propeHy,  wliicli  any  man  may  discuss 
without  tlie  accusation  of  trespass  upon  the  claims  of  others 
who  may  have  long  ei\joye4  the.  usufruct.  Politics,  I  consider 
as  one  of  those  tracts  of  Literary  common;  and  it  will  be  a 
branch  of  that  topic^  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  for 
a  short  time;  and  I  trust  that  without  condescending  to  enter 
the  arena  of  party  disputation,  or  of  playing  the  gladiator  there, 
we  may  find  enough  to  interest  us. 

Every  man  has  more  or  less,  of  tlie  ^^Jimor  FairiP^**  in  bis 
own  bosom,  and  desires,  for  his  own  safety,  and  the  happiness 
of  his  children,  if  for  notliing  else,  that  the  Institutions  of  his 
country,  having  for  their  olject  the  preservation  of  tliese,  should 
endure  and  be  perpetual.  And  it  is  on  account  of  the  unlver- 
BdXriy  of  this  feeling,  that  I  propose  to  examine  some  of  the 
more  prominent  of  tlic  means  of  "Conservatism  in  the  United 
States,"  and  shall  endeavor  if  possible  to  calculate  the  proba- 
bilities in  faVor  of  the  pei-petuation  of  our  present  Constitution^ 
and  the  laws,  and  the  liberty,  and  the  happiness  which  accom- 
pany them.  And  this  too,  for  the  additional  reason,  that  there 
is  a  generally  received  opinion  amongst  enlightened  and  intel- 
ligent men«  in  many  pai-ts  of  the  civilized  world,  although  not 
»o  freely  or  frequently  expix^ssed  in  this  country,  that  our  Re- 
public must  in  time,  share  the  fate  of  tiiose  which  have  gone  be- 
fore it — ^that  it  contains  within  itself,  the  same  causes  of  disso- 
lution which  eventuated  in  thdr  destruction,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  yield  to  the  operation  of  those  causes.  To  this  opinion 
they  aver  they  have  been  inevitably  and  unwillingly  led,  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  past  history  of  other  i)opular  forms 
of  Government,  beginning  witJi  those  of  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, and  coming  down  even  to  tlie  present  time — ^from  the 
earliest  Grecian  Republics,  to  the  mighty,  though  ephemeral 
fabric  of  that  class  which  rose  and  fell  in  the  tem^iest  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

It  is  then,  a  grave  question  to  us,  especially  as  it  is  perhaps, 
by  the  conduct  of  tliis  generation,  that  it  is  to  be  determined 
either  for  or  against  ourselves — ^for  or  against  our  race — ^for  or 
against  tlie  ability  of  tlie  people  in  any  case,  to  govern  them- 
selves by  rulers  of  their  own  choice.    Its  importance  is  much 
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^Amttfif  Miien  we  coiiHMer  for  a  tnomenl.  Ihc  luagliitude  of  the 
kitor^stfi  whif h  dc^nd  upon  it.  To  a  good  Grovemnieiit  we 
are  indeMed  for  the  largest  possible  ameant  of  human  liberty, 
the  happiness  and  well  being  of  society — the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences — and  the  establishment  and  maintenaBce  o{ 
liie  proFper  and  jast  i^elations  which  ought  to  exist  between  man 
and  his  follow  man:  Wiiereas^  under  tlie  influence  of  a  bad  Gov- 
ernment the  spirit  of  a  nation  pines  away;  its  energies  become 
paralyzed,  or  waste  themselves  in  wild  and  fruitkss  eflbrts; 
its  means  are  crippled,  its  resources  fail — ^science  retrogrades, 
the  arts  are  forgotten,  and  it  becomes,  at  length,  the  only  apol- 
ogy for  the  vices  and  crimes  which  disgrace  its  people,  and  the 
<^ause  of  developing  into  active  and  mischievous  existence  the 
very  disorders  it  ought  to  have  remedied  or  prevented. 

As  we  have  now,  should  it  remain  permanent,  one  of  tlie  best 
Oovemments  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
jdl,  that  ^change**  is  what  we  have  most  to  fear,  aaid  that  by  mis- 
taking ^Innovation  for  Reform,"  we  may  endanger  and  perhaps 
lose  all  that  we  now  eivjoy,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reach  unat- 
tainable perfection.  It  would  seem  that  Institutions  most  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  the  people^  have  grown  gradually 
with  the  growth  of  tnat  people;  that  they  have  not  been  made 
all  at  once,  but  ai*e  the  slow  production  of  centuries,  and  that 
any  sudden  change,  either  in  their  form  or  structure,  however 
piausHile  or  necessary  it  may  have  been  thought,  has  ever  been 
attended  with  disastrous  consequences.  And  iip(m  thm  truth, 
the  Romans  based  their  whole  foreign  policy — ^their  legates  and 
legions  never  made  their  appearance  in  the  country  they  wkbed 
to  sulQugate,  until  it  had  first  bc«n  torn  by  intestine  feuds  and 
intea*nal  dissensions  which  were  always  the  result  of  some  at' 
tempted  change  in  its  origina)  form  of  Government — when  it 
became  an  easy  prey  to  its  invaders.  And  to  preserve  it,  their 
invariable  rule  was  to  restore  to  the  conquered,  their  ancient 
laws  and  privileges,  without  inquiring  particu]iarly,  whether 
they  accorded  with  their  own  notions  of  political  propriety  or 
not — ^trusting,  that  if  they  were  acceptable  to  tlie  governed,  the 
true  end  was  attained.  In  this  way,  more  than  any  other,  tliey 
won  the  afi^ions  .of  the  people  of  their  conquered  Provinces, 
wnA  gave  strength  and  stability  to  an  Empire,  the  extent  ot 
which  is  now  almost  incredible. 
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Both  the  history  of  Enghinii,  and  that  o[  our  own  conntryt 
prove  mich  to  have  been  the  origin  of  their  own  Qovemmfinta; 
and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose^  tliat  either  of  them  was  the 
work  of  a  day,  or  year,  or  even  of  an  age^  for  the  truth  is,  they 
ha\^  be«n  building  up  in  the  English  mind  tor  nM>re  than  a 
thousand  year»— indeed  the  origin  of  our  common  law,  as  now 
administered,  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity^alled  the  *^Lix 
nan  scriptOf^*  because  it  existed  before  it  was  written,  and  many 
of  its  earliest  maxims  ai*e  yet  in  vogue,  and  admired  for  the 
terse  simplicity  with  which  they  con\  ey  gi'eat  and  striking 
truths. 

And  all  the  differences  we  now  ])erceive  between  the  two 
Grovemments  just  named,  ai'e  not  the  i*esult  of  mere  caprice, 
or  the  discovery  of  a  newer  and  happier  theory — but  they 
spring  from  much  more  substantial  causes.  By  the  emigration 
of  our  ancestors  to  the  wilds  of  America,  they  were  thrown  into 
a  new  position,  surrounded  by  new  dilBculties,  and  forced,  to 
some  extent,  to  adopt  other  manners  of  life  and  habits  of  thought; 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  new  views  of  the  nature  of  Govern* 
ment  followed.  Tliey  had  rid  their  minds  of  the  idea  of  a  mon* 
archical  hereditary  rule;  for  they  discovered  that  the  heir  did 
not  necessarily  inherit  citlier  the  virtues  or  the  prowess  of  the 
ancestor — of  the  idea  of  a  titled  nobility;  because  where  the 
sovereign  was  the  creature  of  the  people;  tliore  was  no  need  of  a 
check  upon  either — ^and  of  tlie  laws  of  primogeniture,  because 
they  found  tliat  there  was  more  of  happiness  and  safety  in  a 
general  distribution  of  Estates,  tlian  in  one  so  partial  as  to  cre- 
ate disaffection  among  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

Upon  this  change  of  ideas,  is  the  difference  of  the  t>^^o  systems 
resting — and  w  ithout  tlie  fii-st,  the  latter  cannot  exist,  or  if  it 
exist,  it  will  be  as  a  curse,  for  the  introduction  of  our  fwro  of 
Giovemment  into  Great  Britain  now,  would  doubtless  be  atten- 
ded with  consequences  as  disastrous  as  those  which  followed 
the  attempt  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century — ^for  the 
simple  reason,  that  the  circumstances  necessary  to  fit  the  peo^e 
for  the  change,  have  not  "yet  surrounded  them. 

I  will  now,  however,  proceed  directly  to  consider  the  means, 
"by  which  we  are  to  be  preserved  from  the  evils  of  ill-timed  and 
ill-advised  attempts  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  to 
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introduce  duccessAilIy,  any  other  form  of  GoTcmment  than  the 
one  we  now  have.  >  oluraes  might  be  written,  and  indeed  hftve 
beent  showing  the  safe*guards  we  have  in  the  nature  of  tlie  Con<« 
stitution  itself^  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  to  remedy 
and  counteract  the  evils,  to  which  all  Republican  systems  of 
Government  are  more  or  less  liable.  But  my  limits  here,  for* 
bid  me  to  go  into  the  detail  of  its  merits;  suflk:e  to  say,  that  the 
fathers  who  framed  the  Constitution,  brought  with  them  to  the 
task,  a  thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature; 
its  wisdom,  its  folly,  its  strength  and  its  weakness;  and  while 
they  trusted  to  its  vii-tue,  they  endeavored  to  guard  against  its 
depravity.  They  were  not  so  visionary,  as  to  imagine  perfec* 
tion  amongst  men,  or  to  rely  upon  it— nor  on  the  other  hand, 
did  they  deny  their  ability  to  abandon  error,  and  come  back  to 
the  right,  when  tlicy  had  experienced  the  consequences  of  their 
wanderings.  To  afford  them  all  opportunity  to  do  this,  then, 
was  their  main  object,  and  if  the  experiment  fails  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  them. 

Knowing  that  a  Sempronius  might  be  elected  at  a  time  when 
a  Fabins  alone  could  defend  the  Republic,  they  have  limited  the 
terms  of  office  to  short  periods,  and  if  the  incumbent  is  disposed 
to  exercise  his  authority  in  a  dangerous  manner,  he  is  jn^esently 
shorn  of  his  power  by  those  whom  he  has  irjured,  and  another 
put  in  his  place,  with  the  warning  afforded  by  the  fate  of  his 
predecessor.  And  though  our  fathers  did  not  expect,  that  all 
the  citizens  ai  the  Republic  would  be  either  philosophers  or 
statesmen,  or  that  they  would  understand  all  the  great  ques'^ 
tions  which  from  time  to  time,  would  be  important  to  the  nation, 
yet  they  did  believe,  and  witJi  reason  too,  that  the  people  were 
judges  of  the  honesty  and  capacity  of  those  who  aspire  to  serve 
them,  and  might  thereby  attain  to  the  same  end,  by  substituting 
Ae  wisdom  of  their  representatives,  in  the  stead  of  their  own 
simplicity  in  matters  beyond  their  comprehension.  Or  to  sum 
up  all  its  efficacy  in  a  few  words,  *^It  has  given  to  the  people  the 
means  of  correcting  any  evil  under  which  they  may  labor  in  cou" 
sequence  of  the  operations  of  their  CUrcemment*** 

There  have  always  been,  and  there  always  will  be.  In  this^  as 
in  all  free  States,  two  great  parties,  each  led  on  by  men  o[  great 
minds  and  expanded  views,  whose  first  otyect  in  the  institution 
and  conduct  of  those  parties  will  of  course  be.  to  make  great 
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jirinciples  their  gtiidey  and  such  sui  will  best  forward  the  inter^ 
«9tB  of  the  natioti^  and  be  moBt  in  favor  with  the  people.    And 
if  in  80  doing,  they  should  adopt  any  sentiments  or  opinioBS 
which  in  their  tendency  are  iivjurious,  or  danga*ous  in  their 
practical  remlt---the  party  opposed,  headed  by  men  of  like  abiU« 
ty,  will  be  always  eager  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mitstake,  and  by  all  means  in  tlieir  power,  to  expose  it,  while  at 
tiie  same  time  they  will  endeavor  to  offer  in  its  room,  SMnethiug 
better  and  freer  from  olyection.    Indeed,  all  measures  of  every 
kind,  have  to  undergo  thid  ordeal,  and  run  the  gauntlet,  before 
their  true  character  will  be  acknowledged,  and  nothing  is  taken 
for  truth,  or  held  to  be  established  as  such,  until  after  long  and 
full  discussion  and  a  fair  trial|  so  that  there  is  but  little  danger^ 
that  any  measure  can  be  imposed  upon  tiie  people  in  a  crude 
form,  since  it  has  to  live  through  a  conflict  between  abtagoniS' 
tic  and  hostile  parties,  often  of  the  most  active  and  violent  kind# 
Still  those  who  fear  for  our  fate,  are  willing  to  admit,  that 
so  far  as  there  is  any  virtue  in  a  written  constitution,  well 
balanced,  we  no  doubt  have  i1>--4>ut  they  say  that  the  natural 
ignorance  and  depravity  of  tiie  people,  will  some  day,  either  in 
the  carelessness  of  folly,  or  the  rage  of  passion,  tear  every  page 
of  it  witii  impunity,  and  dispense  with  every  provision  it  con^ 
tfdns  necessary  to  its  own  preservation  and  tiieir  safety*    And 
that  trusting  to  other  men  to  form  opinions  for  them,  to  be  adof^^ 
cd  without  cavil  or  examination,  they  will  be  carried  away,  tliey 
know  not  whither,  under  the  guidance  of  interested  leadt^rs,  un^ 
til,  when  the  delusion  is  dispelled,  and  they  have  discovered 
their  error,  it  is  too  late  to  retrace  their  footsteps,  ^^vUa  rt" 
trorsum  vestigia** — that  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  wretched- 
ness and  misery  as  they  advance,  they  will  at  length  be  lost  in 
a  kind  of  political  oblivion,  and  sit  among  the  mementoes  of 
their  former  greatness,  without  either  the  will  or  the  power  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  such  souvenirs: 

**ShriDe  of  the  mighty  oan  it  bs, 
*«ThU  thia  is  all  remains  of  thee?** 

Now,  although,  all  this  may  have  happened,  and  all  may  bap« 
pen  again,  yet  it  cannot  be  so  without  adequate  causes,  nor,  if 
8uch  causes  do  exist,  can  it  be  so,  if  other  and  more  powerful 
counteract  and  control  tlieir  operation*  Barbarism  may  be  hu- 
manised, savage  natures  subdued  and  ignorance  may  be  enlight" 
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enecL  And  perhaps,  as  a  temporal  means  of  attaining  these 
ends,  the  "Art  of  Printing,"  deserves  the  first  place,  not  so 
much  from  the  intensity  of  its  power,  as  from  its  capability  of 
infinite  multiplication  and  universal  diffusion.  So  that  in  the 
rays  of  light,  which  it  is  constantly  emitting,  all  things  in  na- 
ture grow  warm  and  animated^  things  unseen  become  apparent, 
and  forms  of  beauty  spring  every  wiiere  into  existence,  and  un- 
fold themselves  to  the  wondering  vision  of  the  beholder — ^the 
hue  of  the  rainbow,  the  glow  of  t!ie  morning,  the  drapery  of 
sunset,  the  tint  of  the  flower,  and  the  brilliancy  of  birds,  all  re- 
ceive from  it  additional  brightness,  and  are  all  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  the  better  loved  for  its  teachings. 

Yet,  it  is  true,  that  this  Art,  of  which  the  sun  is  so  fit  a  simile, 
may  also,  like  the  sun  which  heats  the  breath  of  the  desert  into 
a  simoon,  and  exhales  a  pestilence  from  the  marsh,  fires  the 
passions  of  the  people,  till  they  flash  out  in  frenzy,  and  poison 
and  corrupt  their  minds,  till  the  licentiousness  it  teaches,  ends 
^n  a  moral  death.  And  although  nothing  can  be  imagined,  so 
well  adapted  to  the  work  it  has  to  do,  or  any  thing  conceived 
so  clear  of  objections,  yet  being  an  engine  of  tremendous  pow^ 
er,  it  is  susceptible  of  great  abuses,  and  of  doing  immense  and 
incalculable  mischiefl  But  as  we  have  it  here,  it  is  so  -checked 
as  to  render  its  wildest  liberty  perfectly  safe,  and  if  at  any  time, 
it  should  become  wantonly  libelous  in  its  attack  upon  piHvate 
character,  the  law  afibrds  a  sufficient  and  salutary  correction; 
and  if  it  should  encourage  vice,  or  attempt  to  uphold  the  wrong, 
there  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  in  the  same  village,  an  an- 
tidote for  the  poison,  a  magic  equally  potent  in  a  rival  press, 
to  take  up  tlie  other  side,  with  all  the  advantages  of  being  ^Mou- 
bly  armed,*' 

"Having  its  quarrel  juaL" 

This  method  of  diffusing  knowledge  amongst  men,  has  the 
merit  of  presenting  its  propositions,  and  addressing  its  argu- 
ments to  them,  at  a  time  when  it  can  usually  compel  their  undi- 
vided attention,  and  when  they  th  emselves  are  best  qualified  to 
decide  correctly,  uninfluenced  by  factitious  circumstances.  It 
comes  in  silence,  yet  with  a  voice  which  speaks  to  the  under- 
standing in  slow,  distinct  and  abiding  utterance:  there  is  no 
hurry  either  in  its  reasoning  or  its  appeals;  both  linger  for  the 
closest  scrutiny.    It  has  none  of  the  glare  and  glitter  of  exter- 
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nal  circumstance  about  it:  leather,  lampblack  and  rags  are  its 
most  imposing  habiliments,  while  the  regalia,  the  purple  and 
the  obsequious  train-bands  who  bow  down  by  their  adulation 
the  wondering  crowd,  are  all  wanting.  It  has  no  flourish  of 
trumpets  to  usher  it  in,  no  army  with  banners  to  follow  it;  and 
neither  the  baton  of  the  marshal,  nor  the  mace  of  the  constable, 
in  this  country,  afibrds  it  any  assistance  in  enforcing  its  de- 
crees. Tet  by  means  of  its  power,  a  beggarly  scholar  in  a  garret, 
may  shake  a  King  on  his  throne,  and  cause  a  conquering  Gen- 
eral to  tremble  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  legions. 

And  now,  I  apprehend,  with  this  engine  in  such  full  and  free 
operation,  no  one  of  the  great  principles,  the  establishment  of 
which  has  cost  the  world  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  can  be 
either  safely  or  successfully  attacked.  Even  the  ridicule  ot 
Voltaire,  the  ^^splendid  ravings  of  Rosseau,**  the  philosophy  of 
Diderot,  and  the  cool  s^ieculations  of  D' Alembert,  would  be  met 
here  in  this  country,  on  the  very  threshold,  by  thousands  who 
would  neither  be  out-argued  or  silenced,  and  whose  very  insig- 
nificance as  individuals,  would  constitute  their  strength,  as  their 
defence  would  be  that  of  an  irritated  bee-hive.  As  long  as  Paine 
confined  himself  to  the  ^^divine  right  of  kings,"  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  its  absurdity,  along  with  other  political  superstitions,  he 
was  received  with  distinguished  Cavor;  but  whenever  he  under- 
took to  revile  the  Scriptures,  and  scoff  at  religion,  he  was  scrib- 
bled into  infamy,  and  his  name  made  a  by- word  of  loathing,  by 
a  set  of  men,  any  one  of  whom,  he  could  have,  perhaps,  annihi- 
lated with  a  single  article  from  his  caustic  pen.  And  Infideli- 
ty that  once  rode  proudly  on  the  car  of  a  nation's  triumph,  is 
now  concealed  and  silent,  covered  as  humanity's  shame,  by  a 
mantie  which  the  common  sense  of  the  people  throw  over  it  by 
going  backwards.  And  the  man  who  would  attempt  openly  to 
tear  off  this  covering  and  expose  it,  would  find  his  ears  stunned 
with  the  curses  of  an  awakened  nation,  which  would  hang  round 
his  name,  his  memory,  his  creed  and  his  argument,  shrouding 
them,  down  to  the  latest  generation. 

The  world  is  certainly  advancing  in  theory,  if  not  in  prac 
tice;  the  morality  of  our  religion  is  now  admitted,  if  its  di- 
vinity is  secretiy  scoffed  at,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  ^^mountain" 
are  received,  although  pride  may  deny  its  homage  to  their  Au- 
thor.   We  find  too,  that  the  declaration  of  Independence  is  read, 
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and  its  anniversary  is  celebrated,  even  where  the  cry  of  bond- 
age is  heard,  where  the  lash  resounds,  an^  where  fetters  clank. 
Tet  even  this  is  progress — ^the  time  was  when  men  not  only 
did  wrong  but  invented  absurd  hypotheses  to  justify  th^nselves; 
when  they  always  constructed  a  code  of  morals,  so  that  it 
might  be  their  apology  for  a  line  of  conduct  they  had  previously 
determined  to  pursue;  but  now  they  reason  correctly  if  they 
should  act  erroneously. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  art  of  print- 
ing, in  consenting  the  right  and  maintaining  law  and  order^ 
have  already  been  tested;  elsewhere  and  so  far  from  doing  what 
is  claimed  for  it,  it  has  been  made  to  subser\x  the  worst  purpo- 
ses of  the  demagogue,  and  has  been  his  most  effective  auxiliary. 
Now,  this  is  true  to  some  e3ctent,  but  under  circumstances  wide- 
ly different  from  those  which  at  present  exist,  or  ever  can  exist* 
in  the  United  States,  when  its  influenee  on  the  whole,  has  always 
been  beneficial,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and 
before  it  had  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which  now 
marks  it — a  perfection  now  complete  enough  to  surround  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  nation,  with  an  atmosphere  of 
living  light — ^wherein  they  cannot  fail  but  breathe  information, 
on  all  sulyects  of  interest,  and  live  as  it  were  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  opinions  of  the  wise,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
good,  in  such  a  tangible  shape  as  to  affect  them  daily.  Where- 
as, heretofore,  in  the  instances  complained  of,  it  existed  only  to 
a  limited  and  partial  extent,  and  the  sickly  and  uncertain  glow 
which  it  threw  over  all  things,  was  rather  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
the  night,  calculated  to  bewilder  and  deceive,  than  the  broad 
light  of  day,  in  which  men  may  view  things  as  they  are. 

Now,  in  coiyunction  with  our  rapid  mails,  (to  say  nothing  of 
Magnetic  Telegraphs,)  traversing  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, bearing  with  them  the  means  of  correct  information  on  all 
topics,  no  partial  revolution  can  be  very  dangerous  to  us,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  other  nations,  when  from  the  difficulty  of 
making  easy,  ready  and  full  communication  with  all  parts  of 
their  territory,  the  taking  of  the  capital  almost  always  decided 
the  fate  of  the  nation.  But  if  a  newspaper  had  reached  every 
hamlet  in  the  land  daily,  laden  with  tiie  news  of  all-important 
movements,  even  before  the  sheet  was  yet  dry,  the  minds  of  the 
people  had  been  prepared,  and  the  rural  population,  the  hardy 
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men  of  the  field  and  mountain^  had  been  aroused — and  pure  and 
uncontaminatcd  by  the  corruption  of  city  cabals — unentangled 
in  the  intrigues  of  crowded  towns  and  excited  marts — after 
having  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and  deciding,  tiiey  had  come 
in  their  might  to  the  rescue,  befoi*e  demagoguism  had  perfected 
its  plans — before  treason  was  ripe  or  misrule  ready.  There  is 
also,  a  uniformity  of  thought  and  feeling,  kept  up  in  this  way 
over  extensive  tracts  of  country,  which  opposes  an  almost  insu- 
perable barrier  to  the  arts  and  machinations,  of  those  who  would 
suddenly,  or  by  violence  attempt  to  overturn  tlie  established  or- 
der of  things — ^the  base  of  their  operations  being  so  much  ex- 
tended, and  their  energy  expending  itself  upon  so  many  detach- 
ed points,  there  would  be  but  a  very  remote  possibility  of  ever 
bringing  the  plot  to  a  catastrophe^  without  encountering  such 
hazards  as  might  appal  the  boldest  among  Die  conspirators. 

Add  to  these  things,  the  stimulus  afforded  in  a  Grovemment 
like  ours,  to  incite  the  people  to  acquire  knowledge  in  conse- 
sequence  of  the  apiplitude  of  the  facilities  they  possess — ^they 
will  set  a  value  too,  upon  theii'  opinions  just  in  proportion  as 
they  find  them  of  efficacy  in  excited  times,  in  raising  or  stilling 
the  tempest,  and  they  will  exercise  tliemselves  so  frequently  in 
this  way,  as  to  become  at  last  a  thinking  people,  witli  whom, 
law  and  order  arc  ever  safe.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  de- 
sire power,  the  consciousness  of  its  exercise  being  sweet,  and 
the  power  of  opinion  being  tlie  cheapest,  and  tlie  one  within  the 
reach  of  all — all  will  in  time,  strive  for  its  possession,  and 
sooner  or  later,  the  sentiment  of  the  peasants  htarU  will  be  even 
more  formidable  than  the  **might  wliidi  slumbers  in  the  peasants 

There  is  another  very  common  method  of  addressing  tlie 
minds  of  the  people  upon  national  suljects,  which  has  been  for 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  in  great  vogue  in  this  country,  and 
if  it  be  not  the  best  means  of  communicating  correct  information^ 
it  is  certainly  very  popular,  as  well  as  very  exciting  in  its  effects. 
I  allude  to  tliat  familiar  species  of  Oratory  usually  called  **siwnp 
speakingy^  a  name  originally  derived  from  the  nature  of  its  ros- 
trum. It  is  very  simple  in  its  style,  and  instead  of  soaring^ 
away  into  the  clouds,  it  would  seem  to  aim  at  the  lowest  stature 
of  its  auditors,  for  it  is  down  to  the  humblest  apprehension — 
which  oftentimes  gives  it  an  air  of  coarseness,  shocking  to  those 
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ofr^nei  tasUf  all  of  whose  rules  it  desj^ses  and  sets  at  defiance. 
Abounding  in  the  most  common-place  illustration  and  every- 
day metaphor,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  speaker  fails  to  con- 
vey to  his  heai'ersy  precisely  his  own  notions  of  his  sulyect,  and 
to  communicate  to  them,  enough  of  the  passion  which  animates 
him,  to  render  them  attentive  listeners.  Its  declamation  is  bold 
and  mostly  ex^gerated,  while  its  invective  is  without  stint, 
and  uttered  without  hesitation  or  fear.  It  never  adorns  but 
with  the  most  showy  and  glaring  ornaments,  and  all  its  decora- 
tions, are  made  up  of  flowers,  which  strike  the  beholder  at  a 
distance.  Humor,  wit  and  ridicule,  all  lend  their  aid  to  enliven 
it$  sometimes,  however,  its  transition  from  these,  to  the  deepest 
pathos,  and  the  most  touching  expression  of  feeling,  is  so  sudden 
and  violent,  that  the  sides  which  but  now  were  shaking  with 
laughter,  are  heaving  with  the  sobs  of  grief,  and  the  cheek  that 
a  moment  ago  was  mantled  in  joyful  smiles,  is  now  bathed  in 
tears.  It  is  always  extemporaneous  in  its  effusions,  and  unstu- 
died in  its  details;  and  the  audience  ofken  request  from  the  Ora- 
tor, that  he  dwell  upon  a  given  branch  of  his  sulyect,  in  order 
to  satisfy  them  more  fully,  which  I  need  not  say,  is  always  com- 
plied with  readily. 

It  is  very  rife  in  the  United  States,  far  moi*e  so  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  you  may  hear  it  at  all  times,  during  popular 
commotions;  it  harangues  every  where,  and  upon  all  sul\jects — 
in  the  groves,  the  streets,  and  the  market  places — ^upon  politics, 
religion,  temperance  and  reforms  of  all  kinds;  in  short,  where- 
«ver  a  number  of  people  can  be  assembled  together,  having  an 
interest  in  a  common  topic,  there  you  will  find  it  in  active  oper- 
ation. Every  village  too,  has  its  Orator,  and  every  neighbor- 
hood its  mouth-piece,  through  which  it  can  declare  its  senti- 
ments, and  portray  its  feelings;  and  thousands  of  men  find  in 
its  school,  much  to  their  astonishment,  that  they  are  gifted  with 
the  **0re  rahmdOf*^  and  many  who  afterwards  attain  to  the  high- 
•est  honori,  are  indebted  to  it  for  their  impulse  in  the  career  of 
fane. 

Set  speeches  and  prepared  orations,  when  compared  with  the 
oratory  of  the  '^stump,^'  are  of  no  more  avail  in  moving  the 
masses,  than  maible  is  to  flesh  and  blood,  in  exciting  emotions 
<rf  joy  or  of  sorrow;  or,  than  the  cold  dead  sculpture  or  paint- 
ingy  is  to  the  warm,  living  beauty,  in  inducing  love  and  affec- 
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tioii:  wc  may  wonder  at,  and  admire  the  one,  but  wc  love  and 
cherish  the  other.  It  is  nature  speaking  when  she  has  strug- 
gled herself  free  from  the  shackles  of  pride  and  affectation^  and 
stands  forth  embodied  in  easy  and  sympathetic  communion  with 
the  creatures  over  whom  she  yet  retains  dominion.  Hence,  if 
any  who  would  practice  this  art,  with  success,  are  unable  to 
tlirow  their  whole  force  into  their  sul\ject,  and  divest  themselves 
of  their  self-esteem  and  fear  of  criticism,  the  swaddling  clothes 
of  the  schools,  tliey  may  as  well  i*etii*e  at  once  from  the  pursuit 
But  its  great  office  seems  to  appear  in  politics,  for  by  means  of 
it,  in  a  canvass  of  any  importance,  the  whole  nation  is  thrown 
into  a  ferment,  and  every  man  in  it,  for  the  time  being,  becomes 
more  or  less,  a  politician;  and  is  enabled  to  discuss  in  some  sort, 
any  or  all  of  the  great  leading  questions,  which  divide  the  sev- 
eral parties  occupying  the  arena.  Nothing  is  then  heard  but 
arguments,  harangues,  and  disputations,  into  which  every  thing 
enters,  that  can  possibly  make  for  the  one  side  or  against  the 
other.  Immense  assemblages  of  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes  and 
descriptions;  decorated  with  flags,  wreaths  and  banners;  cover- 
ed with  devices  and  mottoes,  and  cheered  and  enlivened  by 
numerous  bands  of  stirring  music,  congregated  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  their  most  distinguished  champions,  and  of  display- 
ing their  numerical  strength,  and  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
their  excitement,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  opposition,  who  per- 
haps on  the  next  day,  or  the  next  week,  assemble  on  the  same 
ground,  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  means,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  their  eflfects,  and  of  inspiriting  their  own 
adherents.  And  although  such  is  the  feeling  manifested  upon 
occasions  like  these,  that  a  stranger  or  foreigner,  witnessing 
them  for  the  first  time,  would  suppose  we  were  on  the  threshold 
of  civil  war,  yet  thus  far,  they  have  all  passed  off,  without  tiie 
disgrace  of  a  single  act  of  violence  worthy  of  the  name. 

But  the  ballot-boxes  are  opened,  the  irritated  sovereignty  f^ 
the  nation  is  deposited  there,  and  all  its  angry  dilference  sub- 
mitted to  that  arbitrament  The  votes  are  counted — the  miQor-^ 
ity  is  ascertained — ^the  victors  triumph  in  the  blood  of  an  ox 
and  a  dinner  of  beef-steak — ^the  vanquished  submit^  and  as  tiie 
excitement  subsides,  tlie  people,  weary  of  the^rmoil  go  back 
to  their  work,  usually  wiser,  if  not  better  men.  Tet^  during  all 
this  time,  you  will  hear  nothing  but  the  most  extravagant  en* 
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comiams  upon  our  Constitution  and  form  o(  Government,  and 
tiie  principles  they  embody — no  word  of  treason  is  spoken,  for 
the  sovereign  people  are  every  where  present  to  rebuke  it — ^but 
on  the  other  hand,  men  most  hostile  to  each  other  upon  minor 
points,  are  vieing  as  to  the  zeal  they  can  manifest,  on  behalf  of 
the  flindamental  truths  we  all  believe;  and  no  charge  can  be 
brought  against  an  opponent,  which  they  deem  half  so  effective, 
as  that  the  tendency  of  his  measures  and  doctrines,  is  calculated 
to  subvert  them. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  tiiis  species  of  oratory, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  popular  liberty — adapted 
to  men  as  they  are — if  it  is  not  to  what  they  ought  to  be;  and 
we  think  too,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  an  improvement,  which 
will  no  doubt  keep  pace  with  their  progress,  toward  that  most 
desirable  point  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  abused,  and  that 
it  will  be;  so  has  everything  else,  containing  the  elements  of 
power;  Steamboats  blow  up— trains  of  railroad  cars  smash, 
and  stage  horses  run  away — ^nevertheless,  steam  engines  are 
increasing,  and  the  price  of  horseflesh  keeps  up,  while  the  peo- 
ple are  as  much  averse  to  traveling  on  foot  as  they  ever  were: 
all  they  want  is  better  engineers  and  safer  drivers.  But,  if  the 
true  end  and  aim  of  eloquence,  be  to  move  the  audience  to  the 
purpose  of  the  speaker,  then  none  can  deny  that  this  is  genuine; 
for  there  are  none,  who  have  not  witnessed  more  or  less  of  its 
thrilling  effects.  Ireland,  perhaps,  furnishes  the  most  illustri- 
ous example  of  its  power,  in  the  person  of  OXonneuu,  wlio 
may  be  emphatically  called  the  great  **Stump  Speaker,'^  of  the 
old  world.  And,  although  the  greater  portion  of  his  success,  is 
certainly  attributable  to  his  great  talent  in  this  department,  yet, 
he  is  not  superior  to  many  in  our  own  country,  who  only  want 
an  Ireland  for  a  theatre — ^Repeal  for  a  sulyect^  and  Irishmen  for 
an  audience,  to  equal  the  great  '^Agitator"  himself,  in  troubling 
the  waters. 

Our  system  of  common  schools,  is,  perhaps,  the  fundamental 
security  we  have  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  so  far 
as  they  rest  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people;  as  it  is  in  them, 
the  first  seeds  are  sown,  which  are  to  grow  and  ripen  into  the 
wisdom  of  age.    In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  is  con- 
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sidered  in  the  langnage  of  the  elder  Decatur,  that  ^^Our  children 
are  the  property  of  our  Country 9'**  and  provision  is  therefore  made 
hy  law,  for  tlicir  instruction,  at  the  public  expense.  Every 
village  and  neighborhood,  has  its  common  school,  whei-e  tliey 
are  taught  all  those  elementary  branches  of  learning,  which 
will  not  only  enable  them,  to  become  good  men  and  useful  citi- 
zens, but,  if  properly  improved,  qualify  them  to  fill  the  highest 
posts  in  the  Grovernment,  and  to  which  they  ai'e  all  eligible. — 
In  these  schools,  all  classes  are  educated  together,  and  there  are 
no  distinctions  known,  save  that  of  merit — ^no  nobility,  save  that 
of  talent;  this  contributes  at  the  proper  age,  to  give  the  young 
tliose  notions  of  liberty  and  equality,  upon  wliich  the  whole 
frame  of  our  civil  polity  is  based,  without  checking  in  the  least, 
the  aspirations  of  genius. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  the  child  of  the  poorest  man  in  the  dis- 
trict, often  finds  that  he  has  better  blood  in  his  viens,  than  those 
of  his  richer  neighbors,  from  the  fact  that  he  can  outstrip  them 
all,  in  the  race  for  knowledge;  and  thus  encouraged,  he  learns 
to  gaze  only  on  the  bright  future,  which  is  to  be  the  reward  of 
his  better  organisation,  and  his  greater  efforts ;  and  which,  he 
feels  by  the  unerring  impulse  of  nature,  to  contain  for  him,  fyxae 
and  fortune,  if  he  but  pursue  his  advantages.  In  this  manner, 
and  with  such  stimuli  as  these,  is  tlie  whole  intellectual  force  of 
the  nation  developed,  and  with  wonderful  results;  for  those  who 
were  the  children  of  misfortune  and  want,  now  occupy  high 
places  in  the  land;  tiiey  sit  in  our  Gubernatorial  Chairs,  debate 
in  our  Senates,  and  wear  our  Judicial  ermine:  and  the  eloquence 
of  our  mill-boys,  has  been  re-echoed  at  the  head  of  foreign  w- 
mies,  and  the  learning  of  our  blacksmiths,  has  put  Universities 
to  shame.  No  one  here,  thinks  of  pleading  want  of  opportu' 
nity,  as  an  excuse  for  his  ignorance;  for  no  one  would  admit  its 
validity,  where  poverty  seems  to  be  fortune,  and  lack  of  money 
a  blessing,  and  where  all  know  that  man's  utmost  ability  is  only 
squeezed  out  of  him,  by  the  pressure  of  a  hard  necessity.  The 
^brave  old  oak''  ot  the  forest  tells  the  same  tale:  he  has  grown 
up  amid  the  snows  of  a  hundred  winters,  whose  thunders  have 
rattled,  and  whose  tempests  have  howled  about  his  head;  and 
it  is  only  by  enduring  and  braving  their  fury,  that  he  has 
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grown  strong  in  proportion,  as  his  situation  has  been  exposed, 
and  himself  forced  to  battle  with  the  elements  which  warred 
about  him.  So  is  it  with  men:  they  do  not  grow  to  full  size, 
by  feeding  on  the  "sunny  side  of  peaches,**  or  by  only  breath- 
ing zephyrs  and  listening  to  soft  music — ^but  it  is  in  privation, 
difficulty  and  danger,  that  the  fine  specimens  are  produced* 

Another  means  of  conservatism,  is  tlie  extreme  industry  and 
activity  of  our  people,  in  all  the  departments  of  labor,  that  have 
a  useful  end.  The  multiplicity  of  their  inventions  and  their 
numberless  improvements  in  all  kinds  of  machinery,  sufficiently 
attest,  that  their  minds  are  purely  practical;  for  you  can  hard- 
ly enter  at  any  time,  any  of  our  villages,  without  meeting  the 
patentee,  or  his  agent,  exhibiting  some  curious  labor-saving 
machine,  in  which  he  has  embodied  some  philosophical  princi- 
ple, or  taken  advantage  of  some  power  in  nature,  hitherto  un- 
known, or  unemployed,  and  has  made  it  subservient  to  some  of 
the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  more  convenient  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  laborious  operation.  This  has  become  a  na- 
tional feature,  and,  to  it,  we  are  indebted  f6r  mast  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  we  eryoy  in  such  abundance. 

This  practical  tendency  in  tlie  minds  of  the  people,  too,  teach- 
es them  to  discern  truth  and  to  discard  error;  for  they  arc 
prone  to  rcyect  everything  they  cannot  put  into  immediate  oper- 
ation— and  if  **knowledge  be  not  power,*'  they  attach  no  value 
to  it.  And  they  estimate  men  in  the  same  way,  by  what  they 
have  done,  rather  than  by  what  they  appear  to  know;  by  their 
work,  rather  than  by  their  talk;  and  no  one  is  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  their  contempt,  as' he,  who  with  the  reputation  of  intelli- 
gence, cannot  make  himself  a  **good  living.** 

The  same  disposition  is  manifested  in  a  national  point  of  view; 
time  and  space  are  almost  annihilated  by  means  of  their  steam- 
boats, railroads,  telegraphs,  &c.,  which  bring  all  parts  of  the 
country  together,  and  interlock  them  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
and  interested  communion.  The  East,  the  West,  the  North, 
and  the  South,  are  thus  made  one  in  thought,  feeling  and  habits: 
local  differences  are  forgotten,  sectional  prejudices  cease,  and 
all  are  brought,  by  this  friendly  and  profitable  intercourse,  to 
look  upon  one  another,  as  brethren  and  members  of  the  same 
great  family. 

Some  apprehensions  have  been  felt,  that  the  want  of  a  nation- 
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al  litei'atui'e,  and  tlio  necessity  we  arc  under  of  procuring  from 
abroad,  the  greater  part  of  our  reading,  might  in  time,  perhaps 
poison  the  minds  of  our  people,  alienate  their  affections  from 
their  own  institutions,  and  at  last  prepare  them  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  monarchical  form  of  Grovcrnment.  Now,  altliough  it 
is  certainly  very  desirable  to  be  independent  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  respects;  yet  it  is  not  obvious,  that  tiiere  is  any  occasion 
for  fear  on  this  score;  and  that,  for  several  reasons — one  of 
which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  ol\jection,  namely,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  literature  we  imjiort,  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  republican  sentiments,  and  contains  within  itself  a  source 
of  democratic  ideas,  perhaps  sufficient  to  supply  us,  even  if  our 
own  book-makers  wei*e  to  suspend  their  labors,  which,  from  tlie 
^^cacKthts  scribendiy*'  at  present  existing,  is  not  very  probable. 
Most  of  the  popular  writers  of  the  present  day,  both  in  England 
and  France,  on  political  subjects,  look  upon  us  with  peculiar  fa- 
vor, and  are  quite  as  desirous  as  we  are,  tliat  our  experiment 
should  be  succe^ful;  true,  they  may  differ  from  us  in  some  unim- 
portant particulars,  but  on  the  groat  leading  principles,  they  arc 
with  us,  heart  and  soul.  And  (or  twenty  years,  our  progress, 
our  prosjierity,  and  our  political  moderation,  have  been  the  sta- 
ple of  all  the  arguments  used  by  the  great  liberal  parties,  in  both 
those  countries,  and  they  ave  constantly  appealing  to  us,  as  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  theories  they  advance  and  maintain. 
They  point  to  us  as  a  "fact,"  as  substance^  and  as  a  realisation 
of  what  had  hitherto  been  deemed  visionary  and  impossible, 
and  they  look  forward  in  high  hope,  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  their  own  people  will  be  able  to  eiyoy  a  liberty,  broad  and 
unbounded  as  ours,  without  abusing,  so  as  to  endanger  it.  There 
is  another  class  of  writers,  very  different  in  their  character,  be- 
longing to  the  Trollope  and  Hall  school,  who  deal  mostly  in 
caricature  or  ridicule,  and  who  have  made  us  the  sul^ects  upon 
which  to  exercise  themselves.  But  I  apprehend  they  have  nev- 
er done  us  much  injury,  perhaps  rather  a  benefit;  for  wise  men 
have  many  times  profited  by  the  le^ssons  of  the  impertinent,  and 
have  been  taught  wisdom  by  their  reprehension  and  rebuke. — 
Indeed,  such  persons  were  formerly  thought  to  be  very  useful 
about  the  courts  of  Kings  and  Emperors,  where  they  were  tol- 
erated, as  well  for  the  amusement  they  furnished,  as  the  servi- 
ces they  rendered;  and  as  we  are  a  nation  of  sovereigns,  I  do 
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not  see  why  we  cannot  afford  to  put  up  with  the  impudence . 
of  one  or  more  of  them,  every  now  and  then,  upon  the  same 
principle*    But  surely,  no  one  can  think,  tliere  is  any  danger  of 
our  falling  in  love  with  monarchy,  from  any  specimens  of  its 
virtue,  given  us  by  these  gentry. 

But,  is  it  true,  that  we  have  no  national  Literature?  Are  we 
not  as  much  the  owners  of  English  Literature,  as  the  English 
themselves?  Has  a  London  Club  any  more  property  in  Milton, 
Shakspeare  and  Young,  than  you  have?  Not  a  whit,  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  of  all  their  distinguished  Authors,  living  and 
dead:  such  men  are  the  world's  property,  and  the  country 
which  gives  them  birth,  and  suffers  them  to  starve  out  a  life- 
time, without  perceiving  their  merit,  acquires  no  exclusive  right, 
cither  to  their  fame  or  their  works,  even  though  they  should 
gather  their  bones  into  Westminster,  or  build  monuments  over 
them,  upon  which  their  own  vanity  is  inscribed,  much  more  legi- 
bly, than  the  epitaphs  of  the  departed  worthies,  who  had  no 
doubt  been  much  better  pleased,  had  they  made  their  Uves  com- 
fortable, than  their  graves,  the  scene  of  their  own  glorification. 
No,  these  men  were  the  property  of  our  race,  they  belong  to 
humanity  generally,  in  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages;  and  es- 
pecially, to  those  who  appreciate  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  they 
have  left  us.  What  matters  it,  if  they  were  not  the  children  of 
a  Republican  form  of  Grovemment?  tliat  they  are  not  our  chil- 
dren? Why,  6ur  Republic  is  a  child  of  theirs;  they  are  its  fa- 
thers; they  laid  its  foundations  long  ago,  in  the  English  mind; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  their  labors.  Wliat  had  we  been 
but  for  them?  At  whose  feet  sat  our  Washingtons,  Franklins, 
Adams's  and  Henrys,  and  from  whose  fountains  did  they  drink? 
,The  truth  is,  it  hardly  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  we  are 
not  more  closely  allied  to  English  Literature,  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  family,  or  that  we  have  not  profited  by  it  more. 
And  there  Ls  no  risk  in  saying,  that  if  the  mass  of  all  that  is 
written  in  that  language,  be  sifted  and  examined,  we  have  more 
of  its  sentiment  embodied,  more  of  its  truth  acknowledged,  and 
more  of  its  prii^ciples,  operating  in  this  country,  than  there  is 
in  Great  Britain  itself. 

Then,  if  our  Grovemment  and  Institutions  are  the  offspring 
of  English  Literature,  is  there  any  danger,  that  Saturn-like,  it 
will  devour  them?  Or  that  the  epiiemeral  productions  of  a  few 
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superficial  observers  of  men  and  things,  which  form  a  small 
part  of  it,  and  which  are  read  only  to  be  f(H*gotten,  will  ever 
iBdace  us  to  abandon  advantages  we  have  obtained  at  such  cost, 
and  which  we  now  estimate  so  highly?  No,  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  pelt  down  a  Castle  with  snow-flakes,  as  to  turn  aside 
the  current  of  a  Nation's  thought  and  feeling,  such  as  ours,  upon 
this  subject,  by  the  reading  of  trasliy  novels,  which  were  written 
and  intended  to  aflect  the  world's  purse,  ratiier  tlum  its  opi- 
nions; and  which  will  have  great  good  foiiune,  if  they  survive 
the  lives  of  their  authors. 

B  ut  again:  are  we  not  contributing  our  share  to  this  Literature? 
Have  we  not  at  the  present  time,  men  and  women  toiling  like 
bees,  to  add  to  the  general  stock,  and  who  supply  us  with  an  ar- 
ticle little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the  imported?  Yet,  it  is  objected, 
-that  they  do  not,  cannot  write  for  immortality*  Will  they  wiite 
for  us?  if  so,  unless  tilings  take  a  very  improbable  turn,  immor- 
tality will  be  much  better  supplied  with  books  than  we  ai'e,  and 
will,  at  least,  take  care  of  itself.  Indeed  it  is  likely,  that  almost 
all  which  the  English  language  will  furnish  for  that  market,  ba9 
already  been  written. 

How  much  remains  to  us  of  Greece  and  Rome?  Your  Class 
Books,  and  nothing  more;  for  though  there  be  more,  who  reads 
it?  No  one,  save  tlie  Bookmen,  and  virtuoso;  yet,  tliat  is  not  the 
immortality  for  which  genius  pants ;  to  be  kept  for  ages,  in  the 
dust  of  an  upper  shelf  of  some  ancient  Library,  making  their 
appearance  only  now  and  then — once,  perhaps,  in  a  hundred 
years,  and  that,  after  the  fashion  of  a  ghost,  to  tliose  only  who 
liave  second-sight.  The  books  may  remain,  though  the  fame  of 
their  authors  will  have  "grown  small  and  beautifully  less,"  by 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  both  at  last,  be  lost  in  the  oblivion  which 
must  eventually  enshroud  in  its  dark  folds,  all  things  of  human 
creation,  beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection. 

Having,  as  I  think,  sufficiently  shown,  tliat  there  is  amongst 
us,  means  of  conservatism  in  abundance,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
lightening the  people,  and  of  enabling  them  to  know  and-under- 
stand  enough  of  their  government,  to  perpetuate  it,  I  will  now 
consider  briefly,  as  my  limits  oblige  me  to  do,  some  of  the  causes 
at  work,  which,  I  fully  believe^  will  prevent  the  depravity  of  the 
people,  from  being  fatal  to  tlieir  institutions;  and  which  will 
prevent  them  from  ever  becoming  so  corrupt,  so  regardless  of 
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tbeir  true  interests  and  so  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  sense^ 
as  to  hurry  themselves,  by  the  violence  of  their  own  passions, 
into  a  series  of  difficnltiesy  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
extricate  themselves,  other  than  by  a  form  of  government  which 
they  cannot  alter  at  the  bidding  of  every  caprice,  or  overturn, 
whenever  its  restraints  become  uncomfortable  to  their  vices. 

The  real  equality  which  exists  amongst  us,  from  the  almost 
equal  distribution  and  universal  diffusion  of  property,  and  from 
its  being  possessed  by  the  many  instead  of  the  few ;  and  the  ease 
and  rapidity  w  ith  wliich  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  in  transfer, 
is  one  of  our  strongest  securities  against  the  danger  to  be  appre-* 
hended  from  too  great  individual  wealth,  its  power  or  its  influ^ 
ence,  or  from  the  idleness  and  corruption  which  usually  attend 
upon  it  And,  having  started  out  upon  this  basis,  we  think  we  can 
preserve  ourselves  upon  it;  for,  in  tlie  struggle  constantly  going 
on,  it  is  impossible  that  immense  and  unweildy  fortunes  can  eith- 
er be  acquired  or  perpetuated  here :  our  statutes  of  distribution 
breaking  up  the  inheritance  and  dividing  it  amongst  all  the 
children  of  the  ancestor  who  accumulates  it — ^preventing  more 
than  one  generation  from  laboring  to  increase  the  united  mass, 
and  leaving  the  fragments  as  hard  to  preserve  as  to  procure  anew; 
so  that,  those  who  inherit  wealth  here,  find  soon,  that  if  they  re* 
lax  their  industry  and  energy,  they  are  prostrate  and  in  even  a 
worse  condition  than  their  neighbors,  who  started  life  without 
«uch  aid. 

Men,  therefore,  have  every  thing  to  hope  for,  from  industry, 
whether  tbey  exert  it  to  save  a  present  possession,  or  to  attain 
to  one  in  prospect;  and  the  danger  which  all  incur  without  it, 
iiuffices  to  keep  all  busy*  Thus,  as  we  before  remarked,  it  exists 
almost  universally  amongst  us,  and  it  would  seem  that  an  All* 
wise  Creator  has  so  constituted  us,  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
Aure  and  certain  means  of  virtue  and  happiness.  It  is  extreme- 
ly rare  that  we  see  a  man  miserable,  with  his  hands  full  of  work, 
or  to  see  a  man  vicious,  who  has  employment  requiring  bis  at- 
tention; and,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  this,  the  condition  of  nine* 
tenths  of  the  human  family  would  be  intolerable;  for  it  is  only 
by  resorting  to  labor,  that  they  are  able  to  beguile  care,  and  to 
forget,  for  a  time,  the  misfortunes  and  sorrows  which  usually 
surround  them.  Now,  industry  will  always  be  in  the  ratio  of 
its  reward,  and  so  long  as  it  is  well  compensated,  just  so  long 
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will  it  be  powerfully  efficacious  in  coiiserritig  the  virtue  of  ihc 
jieoplc:  Let  our  Legislators  look  to  this. 

We  have,  too,  amongst  us,  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  our  In- 
stitutions, and  of  confidence  in  their  stability,  which,  although 
it  may  sometimes  border  upon  the  extravagant  or  ridiculous,  can- 
not be  hurtful  in  its  effects.  It  only  indicates  two  of  tlie  noblest 
faculties  of  our  nature  in  excess,  to  make  the  worst  of  it,  that  is, 
the  power  to  hope,  and  the  faith  to  believe.  And  that  all  our 
people  entertain  high  notions  of  the  national  power,  progress, 
intelligence,  and  happiness,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  means  of  se- 
curing them-  Where  is  the  danger,  then,  if  they  hope  theii'  gov- 
ernment will  last  forever, — and  nine  out  of  every  ten  should  be- 
lieve it?  Will  they  not  be  tlie  more  unwilling  to  traverse  their 
own  expectations,  because  of  the  firmness  of  their  belief  in  tlicm? 

But  we  have  what  is  yet  far  more  substantial  and^enduring : 
we  have  the  means  which  God  himself  has  kindly  given  us,  to  sus- 
tain and  support  us,  when  in  the  dark  hours  of  trial,  every  thing 
else  is  as  uncertain  as  the  wind.  We  have  the  fiible  of  his  rev- 
elation to  man,  and  we  have  it  in  every  house,  the  poor  man's 
companion,  the  distressed  man's  friend,  and  to  all,  the  only  hope 
of  happiness,  both  here  and  liereafter.  It  is  the  Ark  of  our  Cov- 
enant, sacred  in  the  eyes  of  children,  the  stay  of  manhood,  and 
the  statf  which  steadies  the  trembling  steps  of  age.  It  is  a  Pal- 
ladium within  our  walls,  shielding  us  against  every  fate,  and 
by  its  presence  and  teaching,  offering  a  palliative  for  all  the  ills 
of  men  and  of  nations. 

Wonderful  Book !  Book  of  Books !  Its  firat  and  simplest 
lessons  unfold  truth  which  Socrates  never  knew,  and  sublimity 
far  beyond  the  inspiration  of  ancient  poeti'y ;  and  but  for  it,  the 
birth  of  Time,  and  the  creation  of  a  Universe,  had  yet  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  human  reason.  The  purity  of  its  Morality, 
the  truth  of  its  predictions,  and  tlie  accuracy  of  its  History,  all 
have  been  tested,  and  cannot  now  be  questioned.  Its  pathos  of- 
ten subdues  and  melts  the  human  heart,  or  its  grandeur  of  thought 
and  magnificenee  of  promise  swells  it  into  proud  exultation, 
which  is  yet  mingled  with  humility  and  awe. 

The  reality  of  its  pictures,  their  life,  the  boldness,  and  the 
strength  with  which  they  are  conceived,  are  never  forgotten;  its 
patriarchs,  its  kings,  its  prophets,  its  pcfets,  and  its  preachers, 
all  occupy  the  chief  place,  in  the  world's  remembrance  of  past 
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things.  Tbei*c  is  no  statesman,  even  of  yesterday,  of  whom  wc 
know  lialf  as  much,  as  we  do  of  Moses;  and  we  are  far  better 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  David,  than  with  that  of 
Buonaparte,  although  the  history  of  the  one  is  three  thousand 
years  old,  and  contains  but  a  few  pages — while  that  of  the  other, 
is  but  recent,  and  fills  a  hundred  volumes.  This  Book  nar- 
rates every  tiling  just  as  it  was;  there  is  no  concealment,  no 
apology,  no  ornament,  no  lavish  eulogy:  if  a  Patriarch  is  guilty 
of  drunkenness  and  incest,  the  story  is  told;  if  a  king  commits 
murder  and  adultery,  inspiration  discovers  it,  and  inspiration 
pats  it  down;  and  if  the  stoutest  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  in 
the  time  of  danger,  a  coward  and  a  liar,  we  must  know  it  all; 
and  yet,  these  men  are  the  examples  given  of  the  religion  of 
Ihe  Book  itself,  and  the  most  conspicuous  olyects  of  its  redeeming 
influence. 

In  it  are  recorded  the  strangest  things  of  human  nature;  its 
feUy,  its  weakness,  its  pride  and  penxrseness;  so  strange  in- 
deed, that  the  Infidel  scoffs  and  cries  out,  ^'Impossible!''  yet,  the 
old  mea  whose  beads  are  white  with  the  snows  of  many  winters, 
whose  worldly  ambition  has  gone,  who  have  no  dogmas  to  sus- 
tain, a»d  who  have  no  idle  theories  to  support,  have  all  borne 
testimony,  when  their  hold  upon  the  world  was  loosening,  that 
human  nature  was  in  their  day,  just  as  the  Bible  represents  it, 
and  that  nothing  can  change  it,  save  the  doctrines  of  that  Bible 
itself,  from  whence  all  genuine  wisdom  comes.  That,  although 
it  might  be  strange  that  the  children  of  Israel  worshipped  a  gol- 
den calf^  when  tlie  tlninders  of  God  shook  Mount  Sinai,  and 
his  lightnings  clothed  it  in  fire,  and  that  they  should  murmur 
and  distrust  his  providence,  while  they  ate  of  the  manna  he 
rained,  and  tiie  quails  he  sent,  yet,  that  even  in  the  boasted  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  with  all  the  aid  of  science  and 
philosophy,  nations  yet  bow  down  to  idols,  and  the  learned 
amongst  them,  write  Books  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  a  divine 
superintendence  in  human  affairs.  Horrid  Pagods  are  yet  grin- 
ning in  hideous' triumph  in  Eastern  temples;  the  car  of  Jugger- 
naut, yet  crushes  its  self-devoted  victims  beneath  its  massive 
wheels;  tlie  funeral  pile  yet  consumes  its  widows,  and  the 
Ganges  yet  receives  into  its  sacred  waters,  the  mother's  sacrifice 
— ^her  child,  all  of  which  things  violate  what  we  deem  the  laws 
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of  nature  as  palpably  as  anything  recorded  in  Sacred  Writ 
We  have  also  the  religion  of  that  Bible,  tliat  only  schemed 
for  the  reform  of  man,  and  the  bettering  of  his  condition,  which 
has  not  failed;  for  where  are  the  thousands  of  plans  which  men 
would  have  substituted  in  its  stead?  All  gone^gonc  to  tlie 
grave  of  all  earthly  rubbish,  there  to  smoulder  forever,  unless 
some  barren  philosopher  or  unprincipled  speculator,  should  rake 
them  up  from  their  repose,  and  attempt  to  palm  them  off  upon 
the  world,  as  original  and  efficacious;  to  run  SLgtiin  their  brief 
race  among  tlie  deluded,  who  are  not  awai*c  they  have  bought 
**dead  men's  clothes,"  which  had  been  cast  away  long  ago^  until 
it  is  often  too  late. 

This  scheme  differs  from  all  others  in  all  things;  it  makes  no 
appeals  to  human  strength,  it  denies  they  have  any  for  good,  ud 
asks  them  to  acknowledge  it — it  relies  not  on  human  virtue; 
it  calls  them  all  wicked  and  directs  them  to  confess  their  sins; 
it  teaches  that  tiiey  cannot  save  themselves,  but  points  tiiem  to 
ONE,  who  has  saved  them.  It  humbles  them  to  exalt  fliem;  it 
makes  them  give  up  all  to  enrich  them;  it  takes  away  all  their 
hopes  to  give  them  hojie,  and  in  short>  it  pursues  a  method  of 
which  i*eason  never  dreamed,  nor  imagination  ever  conoeived* 
After  having  shown  a  man  himself  in  a  new  light,  it  shows  him 
all  things  else,  through  tlie  same  medium ;  and  with  this  new 
vision,  the  savage  becomes  tame,  the  barbarian  civilised,  and  the 
rough  fdlon  on  his  bed  of  straw,  penitent  and  soft  as  a  littk  child* 
Its  votaries,  instead  of  despairing  over  the  fate  of  the  world, 
feel  and  know  there  is  a  power  to  save  it:  hope  fills  their  minds, 
light  dispels  the  gloom,  and  the  whole  universe  stands  forth  ar- 
rayed in  beauty,  **the  visible  garment  of  God*'*  The  body  is 
no  more  an  incumbrance;  its  habits  are  broken,  its  lusts  extin- 
guished, its  aj^tites  controlled,  and  all  its  passions  hushed,  no 
that  the  man  lives  again  under  the  guidance  of  his  reason,  ^Ite- 
Ivceredfram  the  body  of  tlds  deathJ* 

Nothing  else  can  work  such  changes  among  men;  nothing 
else  ever  has  done  it,  and  one  man  thus  changed  is  a  host  in  tiie 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilisation,  and  of  all  that  ennobles. — 
*^Th€y  are  the  salt  of  the  eartli^*^  and  in  this  great  **WoM  So- 
donif^^  they  save  it    Each  one  of  them  has  a  power  unseen,  and 
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an  influence  invisible,  tliat  binds  his  Tellow  man  like  a  spell,  and 
his  presence  and  rcbuke,  sit  like  a  night-mare  upon  the  souls  of 
the  wicked,  to  paralisc  their  hands  in  the  work  of  mischief,  and 
stay  their  feet  from  evil.  Well,  thank  God,  we  have  many 
such  men,  righteous  men,  who  can,  and  will  save  us,  who  have 
so  leavened  the  community,  with  tlieir  precepts  and  examples, 
that  the  whole  lump  will  be  leavened. 

We  have  here,  too,  that  desideratum  for  which  nations  pined 
so  long,  and  for  wliich  they  have  suffered  so  much — I  mean 
i*cligious  liberty — ^that  which  secures  the  developement  of  all 
the  genuine  religious  feeling  in  the  land,  and  is  the  best  guar- 
anty of  its  sincerity,  and  truthfulness^  Our  religion  is  not  tlie 
creature  of  the  Government,  its  creed  is  not  ihk  compend  of 
politicians,  nor  is  its  worship  extorted:  therefore,  the  artful  and 
slavish  alone  do  not  adopt  it,  nor  do  the  honest  and  independent, 
reject  and  scorn  it 

It  has  no  princely  livings  to  offer,  no  places  to  confer,  and  no 
advousons  to  bestow;  hence,  its  priesthood  is  poor,  without 
worldly  power  and  undue  influence,  and  they  come  to  their  vo- 
cation, called  by  their  master,  and  not  driven  to  it  by  necessity, 
or  tempted  by  the  fat  of  the  benefice.  They  teach,  that  respon- 
sibility being  individual,  religion  must  be  free;  that  the  minds 
of  men  can  be  bound  only  by  cortls  of  their  o^n  selection,  and 
that  all  force,  beyond  that  of  perauasion,  is  an  outrag  tand  ty- 
i*anny,  calculated  only  to  make  them  hate  and  despise  what  tliey 
had  otlicrwise  loved. 

And  this  religious  liberty  that  we  eiyoy,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  endeai*ing  tie,  that  unites  us  to  our  present  institutions, 
and  tlie  most  glorious  pai-t  of  our  great  experiment.  For  when 
we  look  back  at  the  seas  of  blood  which  have  been  shed,  and  the 
millions  of  martyrs  made  by  religious  intolerance,  we  cannot 
but  be  convinced,  that  we  are  doing  the  world  good  service, 
when  we  show  them  that  it  is  perfectly  safe,  to  sufier  men  in  the 
language  of  our  Constitution,  ^Ho  worship  Mmighty  God  accord- 
ing to  tilt  dictates  of  tlieir  own  consciences^^  and  further,  that 
with  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  all,  its  religion  of  truth  to  offer 
to  all,  libeHy  in  the  use  of  the  one,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
otheyv  we  are  more  certainly  within  the  operation  of  causes, 
effective  to  preserve  tlie  virtue  of  the  people,  than  any  other  na- 
tion that  has  ever  existed. 
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Hand  in  liand,  with  the  Christian  religion,  comes  woman — 
refined,  tender  and  educated  woman,  with  her  omnipotent  influ- 
ences in  favor  of  all  that  is  good  and  great,  and  of  all  that  is 
calculated  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  race.  By  it,  she  is  recognised  as  a 
being,  having  an  immortal  soul,  and  by  it  alone,  is  she  looked 
upon  as  the  equal  of  her  companion;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  in 
the  world's  history,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
this  religion,  she  assumes  her  proper  consequence,  and  rises 
to  her  pH)per  place  in  the  scale  of  being;  and  that  just  as  she 
rises,  there  is  liberty,  equality,  and  the  pacific  eiyoyment  of  all 
life's  blessings.  With  her  is  entrusted  the  standards  of  its  con- 
quest; for  in  her  hands,  they  cannot  be  driven  back,  and  when- 
ever she  rallies  round  them  with  her  faith,  her  devotion,  and 
her  long-sufiering,  tliey  must  stand  firm  and  unshaken.  Com- 
bining within  herself,  in  one  sense,  all  for  which  men  live,  she 
is  the  main-spring  of  all  their  actions,  and  becomes  to  those 
who  love  her,  the  full  sum  of  human  eivjoyment,  the  limit  of 
their  ambition,  and  tlie  boundary  of  all  its  desires. 

In  the  same  way,  she  is  tlie  conservator  of  all  the  advantages 
gained  in  the  progress  of  refinement  and  civilisation;  for  give 
her  a  chance,  and  all  her  leanings  are  on  the  side  of  right,  all 
her  feelings  are  humane,  and  all  her  aspirations,  are  generous 
and  benevolent.  None  can  ikil  to  see  the  importance  of  her 
influence,  or  to  recognise,  in  looking  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  she  is  everywhere  the  standard  of  freedom,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  happiness.  In  the  despotic  countries  of  tlie  East,  where 
the  will  of  one  man  is  law,  and  where  the  millions  come  and  go 
at  his  bidding-— her  soul  is  forgotten  in  their  worship;  her  only 
office  is  the  rearing  of  children,  and  her  highest  privilege  to 
sit  a  concubine,  in  the  harem  of  her  lord;  having  been  bought 
merely  as  a  chattel,  to  minister  to  his  pleasures.  ^*8hc  is  the 
slave  of  a  slaveJ^  Come  on  Westward,  and  her  condition  im^ 
proves,  and  although  even  in  Europe,  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be,  yet,  for  every  kindness  bestowed  upon  her,  and  for  every 
privilege  she  is  allowed,  she  reflects  back  upon  the  givers,  a 
thousand-fold  of  the  same  in  all  their  public  relations. 

With  us,  however,  her  station  is  that  of  "ctt  equal  :^'  wkere- 
ever  we  go,  she  accompanies  us— to  our  conventions,  parades, 
jubilees,  festivals  and  public  meetings  of  all  kinds;  and  the  ef- 
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feet  of  her  presence  is  like  magic^  to  preserve  order,  harmony, 
and  peace.  For,  besides  being  .an  ornament,  to  decorate  and 
grace  these  assemblages,  she  is  more,  and  without  mingling  in 
the  debate,  or  doing  anything  inconsistent  with  the  delicacy  of 
her  character,  she  operates  as  a  check  upon  all  violence  and  li- 
centiousness :  the  force  of  the  ruffian  is  powerless,  and  the 
tongue  of  coarse  ribaldry  is  mute.  Who  does  not  feel,  too,  her 
influence  upon  him,  in  all  the  relations  he  holds,  or  may  hold 
to  his  country  ?  For  her  sake,  will  he  not  be  proof  against  the 
arts  of  the  demagogue?  Will  he  not  love  /i«r  better  than  his 
party?  And  will  she  not,  in  the  hour  that  ^tries  men^s  s(mW^ 
when  the  country  is  invaded,  and  when  he  puts  on  the  harness 
of  the  soldier,  give  to  his  arm,  the  strength,  and  to  his  heart, 
the  courage  of  ancient  chivalry?  Will  she  not  make  him  invin- 
cible in  the  Aeld  of  battle,  as  she  has  made  him  mild  and  placid 
at  home?  The  answer  is  easy,  and  it  may  be  read  on  every  line 
of  history,  where  it  has  been  tested,  and  in  the  feelings  ef  every 
man  of  honor.  Would  men  be  free?  Let  them  free  woman  and 
make  her  their  companion  and  their  counsellor,  rather  than  a 
toy  or  drudge,  and  the  work  is  done!  Let  the  Circassian  and 
Georgian,  abolish  the  traffic  in  their  beautiful  women,  and  the 
Russian  battalions  will  soon  be  driven  back,  never  to  return; 
and  the  rule  of  the  Autocrat  over  the  last  Eden  will  cease.  Let 
tlie  Turk  break  up  his  Harems  and  Seraglios,  and  the  bow- 
string of  the  Sultan,  and  the  bastinado  of  his  petty  officials, 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  And  let  the  North  American  Indian 
take  the  burden  of  his  squaw,  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  from 
the  first  trader  he  meets,  buy  her  a  new  calico  dress,  and  a  new 
life  will  spring  up  within  him;  he  wiU  not  fade  away  any  longer 
before  the  white  man,  nor  will  his  race  become  extinct  In 
short,  elevate  woman  to  her  proper  place,  and  the  world  over 
will  feel  the  change;  she  will  unloose  more  of  the  chains  and 
knock  off  more  of  the  fetters  which  now  cripple  and  retard  the 
progress  of  men,  than  all  other  causes  put  together;  and  with 
her  at  their  side,  they  will  maintain  every  inch  of  ground  they 
gain. 

But  there  is  one  thing,  in  conclusion,  to  which  I  cannot  for- 
bear calling  your  attention,  though  but  for  a  moment.  What 
will  be  tlie  effect  in  this  country,  of  commingling  the  different 
races  of  men  together?  And  which'of  the  two  great  European 
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famlliea,  the  Celtic  or  German,  will  most  strongly  impress  its 
characteristics  upon  us?  Can  we  retain  enough  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  qualities  to  ensure  to  us  their  good  fortune?  And  will 
not  the  emigration  of  the  varieties  of  the  Celtic  race  to  this 
country,  still  improve  the  stock?  Will  it  not  make  it  more  ac- 
tive, more  impetuous,  and  more  passionate,  without  lessening, 
at  the  same  time,  its  prudence,  its  firmness,  and  its  tenacity  of 
purpose?  And  he  who  undertakes  to  answer  these  queries,  will 
most  likely  come  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  that  happiest  and  luck- 
iest of  all  human  compounds,  the  Yankee,  is,  perhaps,  Hie  oflf- 
spring  of  this  commingling  of  bloods;  and  that  the  peculiarities 
of  his  cliaracter,  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  many  of 
the  singular  phenomena  he  presents,  here  find  a  solution. 

But  this  is  a  subject  for  a  volume,  ratlicr  than  an  address, 
and  I  must  hasten  to  a  close  of  my  task,  fearing  that  your  pa» 
tience  is  already  exhausted — this  I  shall  do  by  a  brief  summa* 
ry. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  whether  the  position  assumed  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  has  been  sustained;  all. I  have  been  able 
to  do,  was  to  group  together,  whatever  influences  seemed  to  me 
most  important,  to  preserve  the  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  our  people,  and  perhaps,  to  improve  it  I  have  endea- 
vored to  note  a  (few  of  the  reasonSf  why  we  think,  our  people 
never  can  so  far  lack  information  on  jxilitical  subjects,  as  per- 
manently to  endanger  their  liberties  by  it;  and  to  enumerate 
and  explain,  some  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  afford  them  the  means  of  correcting  their  errors. — 
Among  these,  I  may  be  permitted,  briefly  to  recapitulate,  that 
the  Press  is  actively  at  work,  pouring  a  flood  of  light  upon 
all  sulyects,  and  upon  all  the  people,  who  must,  more  or  less, 
feel  its  genial  influence — tliat  the  tongue  of  Oratory  is  neither 
silent  nor  powerless  here,  but  may  be  heard  instructing,  even 
from  the  house-tops,  in  a  manner  both  to  be  felt  and  understood 
— that  the  school-master  is  abroad  in  the  land,  opening  the 
doors  of  promotion  to  competency,  fame  and  honor,  to  all  upon 
»n  equality — ^that  the  national  mind  is  active,  both  to  think  and 
work,  and  the  conception  and  execution  of  its  projects,  indi^ 
cate  anything  else  rather  than  the  rust  of  idleness — ^that  if  we 
have  no  American  Literature,  we  hare  a  property  in  the  Eng- 
lish, which  lives  in  our  lives  and  characters,  regulates  our 
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marcli  to  Empire,  an  J  is  illustrated  by  the  progress  we  have 
made. 

We  have  also,  attempted  to  show,  why  we  think  we  cannot 
become  a  depraved  people;  tliat  from  the  almost  equal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  amongst  us,  the  ease  witli  which  it  passes  from 
hand  to  hand,  in  transfer;  that  virtue,  however  humble,  cannot 
be  cheated  out  of  its  reward,  or  that  vice  never  can  inherit  and 
preserve  hoards  enough  to  maintain  ita  state,  or  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  its  transgression.  That  above  all,  we  have  the 
Bible,  a  message  from  God  himself,  to  every  fireside,  bearing 
upon  its  pages,  consolation  to  the  aiBicted,  healing  to  the  bro- 
ken-hearted, and  courage  to  the  unfortunate:  that,  by  its  les- 
sons of  human  pride  and  vanity,  its  expose  of  man's  true  charac- 
ter, its  powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  its  magnificent  and  immor- 
tal rewards,  and  its  terrible  and  never-ending  punishments,  we 
arc  silently,  though  impressively,  taught  wisdom  beyond  price. 
Along  with  it,  comes  tlie  religion  it  unfolds,  with  its  glorious 
hopes  and  aspirations,  and  its  sublime  effect  in  changing  tlie 
souls  of  men,  from  spiritual  bondage,  to  that  perfect  liberty, 
which  its  children  only  know,  and  which  reflects  itself  upon  all 
around  them  for  good.  Along  with  this,  we  have  religious 
liberty,  the  best  preservative  of  religion  itself,  and  that  which 
ensures  it,  pure  and  free  from  hypocrisy :  that  we  have  woman, 
kind,  angelic  woman,  occupying  here  her  true  station,  ever  at 
our  side,  as  motlier,  wife,  sister,  friend;  the  spirit  that  softens 
our  rudeness,  cheers  our  despondency,  animates  our  exhaustion, 
and  dries  our  tears:  that  ha>ing  our  love,  and  being  our  house- 
hold divinity,  she  commands  our  ser\ices  on  behalf  of  herself 
and  humanity. 

And  lastly,  that  we  belong  to  a  race,  that  seems  especially 
favored  by  heaven,  and  to  be  more  richly  endowed  than  any 
other,  with  all  those  qualities,  such  as  strength,  courage,  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  which  ensure  success  and  permanency 
of  happiness  here  below.  And  in  contemplation  of  all  these  ad- 
vantages, cannot  even  the  most  desponding  entertain  hope,  the 
most  sceptical  have  faith,  and  the  weakest  find  strength  and  en- 
couragement? We  would  say,  yea,  and  amen,  and  may  the 
spotless  wing  of  Gk>d's  sheltering  mercy,  be  about  ourselves  and 
our  institutions,  and  may  they  go  down  to  generations  yet  un- 
born, bearing  to  them  peace,  virtue  and  happiness,  along  with  all 
jthe  elements  of  Conservatism)  which  we  have  been  considering. 
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ADDRESS  OF  DB.  ELLIOTT. 


On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Tnutees,  I  rise,  fellow  citizeot,  to  coiw 
gratulate  yoa  on  the  election  of  a  new  Pregident  for  Washington  Col- 
lege. In  tbit  selection,  so  unanimously  made,  I  am  happy  to  know, 
that  the  choice  has  fallen  on  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  qualifica* 
tions;  distinguished  alike  by  his  extensive  literary  acquirements,  ur- 
bane manners,  and  high  christian  character :  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
venerable  man,  who,  for  so  many  years,  adorned  the  chair,  which  he  is 
about  to  occupy.  And  it  is  among  the  pleasing  recollections  of  the  oc- 
casion, that  of  the  several  gentlemen,  who,  for  different  periods,  have 
presided  over  the  institution,  all  are  yet  living  to  witness  and  rejoice 
in  its  prosperity.  It  is,  moreover,  a  co-incidence,  somewhat  stri king- 
perhaps  auspicious — that  without  any  special  arrangement  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  induction  to  office  of  the  new  President  falls  out  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  original  charter  of  the  institution.  Sixty-three 
years  agOy  this  day,  "Washington  Academy,"  now  Washington  College, 
received  its  chartered  existence  from  the  hands  of  the  general  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  an  Academy,  it  soon  acquired  diitinction,  by  having  for  its  first 
President,  the  Rev,  Thaddeus  Dodd^  one  ol  the  early  literary  pio* 
neers  of  Western  Pennsylvania^the  associate  of  M'Mil Ian,  Power  and 
Smith, in  the  formation  of  the  first  Presbytery  West  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  and  probably,  if  we  may  trust  tradition,  the  most  accom- 
plished scholar  of  their  number.  Under  another  of  its  Principals — the 
Rev,  Matthew  Broum^  now  Dr.  Brown — it  was  destioed  to  acquire  a 
still  wider  reputation,  and  to  take  position  amoniif  the  higher  literary 
institutions  of  the  land.  Upon  his  accession  in  the  Spring  of  1805. 1  wish 
to  say,  if  (you  will  pardon  the  digression,)  that  your  present  speaker. 


He  refers  to  the  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that,  yonder,  in  thai 
old  central  stone  building,  then  without  wings,  we  had  for  our  pupils, 
the  Hon,  T.  M,  T.  McKennany  our  distinguished  townsman — the  Hon. 
T.  S.  Cunningham^  late  a  Senator  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rev.  jfn- 
dttim  WylUy  D,  D.  now  President  of  the  University  of  Ind  iana,  '^nom- 
ina  haudfama  ignotoy**  and  others  equally  worthy,  but  less  known  to 
fame* 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Brown  and  others  of  your  citizens,  early 
in  the  Spring  of  1806,  Washington  Academy,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, became  Washington  College.  The  successful  Pnncipal  of  the 
Academy,  was,  shortly  afterwards,  elected  the  first  President  under  the 
new  charter'-^and,  it  is  matter  df  thankful  gratulation,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  four  years,  and  of  the  counties  vicissitudes  of  so  long  a 
period,  that  Rev.  gentleman  still  survives,  venerable  by  age,  and  dis- 
itinguished  by  the  honors  and  rewards  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  spent 
n  the  service  of  learning  and  religion.  It  is  also  a  source  of  peculiar 
gratification  to  observe  here,  on  our  platform,  this  evenings  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  pupils  of  his  Academy,  one  of  whom,  and  his  absent 
classmate  are  the  oldest  living  graduates  of  the  newly  chartered  Col* 
lege,  of  which  he  was  the  Cead. 

After  a  prosperous  administration  of  ten  years,  Dr.  Brown  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Wylie — his  former  pupil, 
who  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  for  twelve  years,  with  various 
measures  of  success.  Up'^n  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wylie,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  College  were  suspended,for  a  season.  Of  the  causes,  which 
led  to  this  result,  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak.  To  the  future  histo- 
rian and  biographer  it  will  belong  to  record  the  eventful  history  of  the 
administration  of  the  two  eminent  men,  who,  up  to  this  period,  held 
the  chief  place  in  your  Institution. 

Early  in  the  year  1830,  the  Presidency  of  the  College  was  offered 
to  turn  who  now  addresses  you,  who  hacf  shortly  before  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  thi^  place.  This  offer  he  de- 
clined, prefering  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
charge.  XJpon  the  failure  of  the  Board,  however,  to  secure  a  President, 
he  yielded  to  their  urgent  solicitations  to  act  in  that  capacity,  until  a 
suitable  person  Qould  be^btained;  and,  the  next  fall,  (1830,)  the  institu- 
\tion,  was  resuscitated,  under  his  superintendence.  With  what  measure 
of  success  this  almost  hopeless  enterprise  was  attended,  is  known  to  you 
all.  It  may  not  be  transgressing  the  laws  of  propriety,  however,  to 
•ay,  that  being  ably  seconded,  from  the  outset,  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  by  the  Bo^rd  of  Trustees,  the  institution  soon  gave  un- 
mistakable signs  of  restored  ^nd  healthful  existence.  And  he  cannot 
suffer  the  occasion  to  pass,  wittput  saying^  that,  two  of  the  gentlemen  of 
your  present  Faculty,  Professors  Alrich  and  Gow,  the  first,  an  origi- 
nal member  of  the  Faculty,  at  the  time  of  its  resuscitation, and  the  last, 
-bought  in  at  the  commencement  of  fhe  second  session,  the  College 


t>weft  a  l^e  debt  <J  gratiiude,  for  their  faithful  and  efficient  services  at 
a  time  when  such,  services  were  indispensible  to  success. 

Alter  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half,  embracing  three  sessions^  the 
Board  having  elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  the  Rev.  David  McConaughy 
D.  D.,  the  Presidency  of  the  Institution  passed  into  his  hands.  From 
that  time  to  the  close  of  his  administration,  a  period  of  upwards  of  sev- 
enteen years,  its  course  has  been  only  onward  and  upward.  And,  the 
venerable  ex-President  and  his  associates  in  the  Faculty  may  confi- 
dently appeal  to  the  history  of  the  College,  during  his  incumbency,  as 
furnishing  an  unerring  indf'x  of  their  fidelity  and  success.  And,  now, 
at  the  accession  of  the  new  President,  the  friends  of  the  institution  have 
good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  favourable  prospects 
which  open  to  their  view.  Mutual  confidence  and  co-operation,  on  the 
part  of  all  its  friends,  and  vigorous  and  well  regulated  action,  on  the 
pait  of  the  Board  and  the  Faculty,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  cannot 
fiul  of  achieving  for  the  Institution  the  high  ends  of  its  organization^ 
and  of  continuing  to  secure  for  it  the  honorable  position  it  has  here 
tofore  held  among  the  Colleges  ol  our  country.  In  stimulating 
this  feeling  of  regard  and  concentrated  action  towards  your  Col- 
lege, I  trust  I  shall  not  be  charged  with  encouraging  a  feeling  that  is 
merely  selfish  and  local.  For  although  it  is  true  that  the  Institution 
"Connects  itself  intimately  and  auspiciously  with  the  best  interests  of 
your  town  and  its  vicinity,  it  has  a  much  wider  range,  and  a  much 
liigher  mission.  As  one  of  the  literary  institutions  of  our  land,  it  i» 
designed  to  bear,  with  an  ameliorating  and  life-giving  forpe,  upon  the 
social,  civil,  and  religious  interests  ot  this  great  nation.  To  each  and 
all  of  these,  education  imparts  its  healtbiul  and  invigorating  influence. 

To  the  social  state,  in  its  ordinary  form  of  existence,  bow  much  that 
is  pleasing  ^md  profitable  does  it  impart  ?  The  intelligence,  the  refine- 
ment, the  expanded  views  and  high  moral  bearing  which  young  men 
acquiie  at  College,  they  carry  back  with  them  into  the  midst  of  their 
associates  at  home,  who  are  soon  made  to  feel  their  transforming  in- 
fluence and  to  participate  in  their  benefits.  The  consequence  is;  that 
Society,  under  this  renovating  power,  soon  acquires  a  new  aspect.  Ig- 
Borance  gives  place  to  intelligence,  clownishness  to  urbanity,  the  nar- 
row conceits  of  untaught  minds  to  the  comprehensive  views  ot  educa- 
ted intellect,  and  the  sordidness  of  vice,  to  the  refined  mortality  of 
the  Bible,which  regards  alike  the  claims  oi  God  and  the  rights  oi  man. 

Nor  is  education  in  its  highest  forms,  less  favorable  to  the  civil  and 
political  interests  of  the  community.  What  is  it  that  prepares  men  for 
high  achievements,  and  the  exertion  ot  a  great  and  controling  influence 
in  the  field  of  political  action?  Is  it  not  cultivated  talent,  liberal  ac- 
quirements, and  the  power  of  speaking  with  readiness  and  efiect,  all  the 
fruits  of  proper  coUegiate  training  1  Do  we  not  observe  this  every  day  ? 
Who  are  the  men  that  wield  the  greatest  influence,  and  control  efiect- 
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in^Oncabiatir—ili  tht  Itgiitettvt  htlb,  wd  on  Ibo benches  of  jmliotf 
AreJhey  not  the  liberally  edttcatdl  mat  of  the  oouotey,  tlw  ahittai 
of  our  different  CoUegee  ?  It  is  admitted,  that  there  are  exeeptkuii  to 
the  rale.  But  even  these  owe  their  power  of  action  and  influence  very 
largely  to  the  educated  portions  of  the  community,  from  intercourse 
vith  whom,  they  have  received  much  of  the  knowledge,  and  many  of 
•the  liberal  impulses,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  distn^oA 
•themselves  from  the  masses  around  them.  It  is  for  no  merely  sectipmil 
'or  trivial  interest,  therefore,  that  we  would  enlist  your  influence  on  be> 
half  of  this  College.  It  is,  that  your  country  may  reap  the  profits  of 
her  labours  in  the  persons  of  her  sons;  that,  by  their  ripe  schohrriiip, 
mature  wisdom,  incorruptible  integrity,  well  regulated  patriotism,  and 
comprehensive  statesmanship,  they  may  aid  in  giving  stability  to  our 
institutions,  and  perpetuity  to  our  incomparable  Union.  Menof  this 
description  are  now  eounetftly  needed,  and  we  must  do  our  part  in  pro- 
viding them. 

But,  we  have  referred  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  community,  as 
intimately  connected  with  our  literary  institutions.  Any  scheme  of 
collegiate  instruction  which  leaves  religion  out  of  veiw,  is  essentially 
defective.  For  learning  without  religion,  as  a  chastening  and  controlling 
element,  furnishes  no  security  against  the  anarchical  and  disorganizing 
tendency  of  our  fallen  nature.  Never  did  Burke  speak  more  wisely,  nor 
more  truly,  than  when  he  said,  "we  know,  and  wbat  is  better,  we  feel, 
that  rdtgion  is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of  all  good,  and 
of  all  comfort.**  For  want  of  it,  the  mighty  energies  which  the  French 
nation  have  put  forth  to  rectify  their  social  state,  have  proved  in  the 
language  of  their  own  Guizot,  <*a  miserable  failure.*'  <^And  whyP  asks 
this  sagacious  Statesman;  and  his  own  answer  is — ^<<Because  man  was 
made  for  eternity;  and  ^e  have  sought  for  nothing  more  than  to  fit  him 
for  the  brief  space  he  occupies  in  time.  Let  us»  then,  (he  adds)  by  dis- 
seminating the  Bible,  from  the  first,  begin  to  train  man  for  eternity,  and 
that,  of  itself,  will  adapt  man  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  bis  earth- 
ly stale."  Admirable  remark!  Profound,  yet  obvious  truth!  Train 
tnan  for  eternity y  on  the  platform  of  the  Bible,  and  you  qualify  h'm  besty 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties,  and  a  participation  in  the  enjoyments  of 
time!  And,  assuredly,  the  collegiate  institution,  which  bf'st  performs 
this  high  function,  in  connection  with  her  other  duties,  contributes 
most  largely,  not  only  to  the  eternal  well-being  of  man,  but  to  the  peace, 
the  security,  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  social  fabric.  Thus,  good 
and  able  men  are  prepared  to  pass  into  our  Theological  Seminaries,  our 
Schools  of  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  in  due  time,  to  fill  our  pulpits,  oc« 
cupy  our  courts  of  justice,  and  halls  of  legislation,  and  to  minister  at  the 
beds  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

And  here,  by  this  last  remark,  I  am  reminded  of  the  value  of  colle- 
giate training  in  reference  to  the  healing  art.    It  is  a  for  too  prevalent 


■Mdieal  men.  Thb  we  ire  eompellcrf  to  inferi  ftom  Um  cxtcattre  pad^ 
ronage,  which  ii  beftowed  on  ignomice  and  quackery,  in  this  deparl- 
ment  Bat  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  For  this  profession,  if 
any  where,  we  need  thoroughly  educated  men — ^men  of  cultivated 
minds,  disciplined  to  thought,  accustomed  to  discriminate,  able  to  ana- 
lyze and  decide  upon  diversified  and  complicated  phenomena,  and  to 
make  up  an  enlightened  judgment  upon  the  indications  presented. — 
To  train  such,  the  laborious  drilling  of  the  Academy,  and  the  rigid  and 
finished  culture  of  the  College  are  necessary.  And,  we  trust,  the 
time  will  come — ^though  we  may  not  live  to  see  it — ^when  public  sen* 
timent  will  demand,  that  those  who,  under  God,  have  charge  of  the 
health  and  lives  of  the  community,  shall  be  men  of  thoroughly  discipline 
ed  minds,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  now,  half  taught  sciolists, 
and  ignorant  pretenders  to  that  which  they  never  learned,  and  which 
they  do  not  possess. 

But,  I  must  not  detain  you  longer,  from  the  rich  intellectual  treat 
which  awaits  you.  It  only  remains,  that,  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  tender  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  newly  elected  President^ 
and  assure  him  of  our  undissembled  pleasure  at  his  induction  to  the 
distinguished  post  of  honor  and  usefulness  which  by  our  united  suffira* 
gee  he  has  been  invited  to  occupy — May  the  blessing  ol  God  the  FaUi* 
er.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  rest  upon  him;  and,  in  the  healthful  action 
and  rajMdly  augmenting  prosperity  of  the  Institution  over  which  be 
has  been  called  to  preside,  may  he  find  the  consummation  of  his  fond* 
cit  hopes,  and  meet  ardent  aspirations  on  its  behalf! 
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The  venerable  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  con- 
cluded his  Introductory  Address,  the  Oath  of  OflSce  was  admin- 
istered to  Dr.  Clark, .  by  GEORGE  BAIRD  Esquire.  After 
•which,  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees,  Mr.  Baird  presented  to  the 
newly  inducted  President  the  Keys  of  the  College,  as  emblems  of 
the  oversight  and  other  duties  committed  to  him ;  addressing  him 

at  the  same  time  in  serious  and  appropriate  terms. 

t 
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ADDRESS 


DKLITERED  BEFORK  TBI 


JEFFERSON  AND  PHILOSOPHIC 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES, 


Jtankliti  ^ollt^t, 

NEW  ATHENS,  O. 
Ob  tke  Kveutng  •f  the  Mtk  September,  ISSO, 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  S.   POAGE. 
Of  Ohio. 


PITT8BDBGH,     ^  , 

PRtMTID  BT  SHSTOCK  *  HACU,  COBNSR  OV  WOOD  AND  THIRD  STRUTS, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fbanklut  Hall,  Nbv  Athuts,  Sept  24ih,  1850. 
IUt.  J.  S.  PoAGi: 

Dear  Sir: — ^Tke  members  of  the  Jefferson  and  Philceophio 
Literary  Societies^  are  yerj  desirous  that  your  eloquent  and  able  Address  to 
them  on  the  eyening  of  the  24th  inst.  should  be  published.  The  undersigned 
Committees,  would  beg  to  solicit  a  copy  at  your  earliest  oonyenience  for  pub- 
lication. 

Permit  us,  Sir,  to  express  the  high  degree  of  gratification  afforded  us  during 
its  deliyery. 

THOS.  J.  KENNEDY,  WM.  TAGGART, 

ALEX.  WILSON,  JAMES  W.  WEST, 

JAS.  H.  M'PARLAND.  OLIVER  CATZS. 

Com.  Jeff,  LU.  Society.  Com,  Philo.  Lit.  Sodefy, 


Nbw  Athens,  Sept.  25th,  1850. 
OenUemen: — ^AIloW  me  to  say,  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  compliment  oon* 
tained  in  your  polite  note;  and  herewith  place  at  your  disposal  the  Address. 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

J.  S.  POAGB. 
Messrs.  Albz.  Wilson,  Jaxis  W.  Wsst,  Thos.  J.  Kennedy,  Jas.  H.  M'Fae- 
LANP,  Wm.  Taooabt,  and  Outer  Oatzs,  CommOtee, 
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ADDRESS. 


Young  Gentlemen:— ^In  attempting  to  perform  the  duty 
your  politeness  has  assigned  me  this  evenings  I  feel  no 
ordinary  degree  of  embarrassment,  not  only,  on  account 
of  my  own  youth  and  inexperience,  but  from  the  fact,  that 
almost  every  theme,  adapted  to  occasions  like  the  present, 
has  been  rendered  trite  and  common-place,  by  the  fre-r 
quency  of  its  presentation.  But  the  reflection  is  cheering, 
that  if  our  subject  can  not  be  invested  with  the  dazzling 
garb  of  originality;  if  it  is  compelled  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  mere  home-spun;  it  may  have  the  advantage  of 
being  clad  in  the  substantial  and  useful.  And  in  fact  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  age  should  soon  close  when 
time  and  any  degree  of  talent  are  to  be  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  mere  show;  when  even  the  purest  tinsel ry  of  poesy 
and  the  most  delicate  flowers  of  rhetoric,  shall  be  sought 
and  employed  not  as  mere  parlor  ornaments,  but  to  sub- 
serve the  high  and  holy  interests  of  our  race;  when  even 
our  entertainments-— such  as  the  present — shall  always  be 
occasions  of  usefulness;  when  an  audience  such  as  I  have 
the  honor  to  address  this  evening,  shall  feel  themselves 
insulted,  by  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  to  en- 
tertain them  with  an  exhibition  of  the  gewgaw  drapery  of 
the  flippant  orator,  or  the  novel  tricks  of  the  buffoon. 

I  trust  then  that  my  highest  aspiration  on  the  present 
occasion  will  be  usefulness;  and  I  am  gratified,  young  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  thought,  that  the  Literary  Societies  of 
Franklin  College,  are  more  enamored  of  the  practical  and 
concrete,  than  of  the  mere  theoretical  and  abstract.     With 
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portance,  and  fraught  with  a  high  degree  of  interest  to 
every  true  utilitarian. 

Moral  Courage  as  an  Element  of  Character,  Essen- 
tial TO  Usefulness. 

And  if  I  shall  be  able  to  present  this  subject,  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  secure  the  cultivation  of  this  trait  of  char- 
acter, my  highest  hope  will  be  realized,  and  a  mite  will 
have  been  cast  in  towards  supplying  one  of  the  great 
Wants  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live  and  act. 

Moral  courage  was  justly  ranked  by  ancient  |?^ifo«7pA^rj 
as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  It  is  that  which  gives  point, 
force  and  practical  exercise  to  all  other  virtues.  Hence  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  stamina  of  character — ^that  which 
imparts  firmness  and  stability,  as  the  stem  to  the  leaf  and 
flower  of  the  plant,  or  the  trunk  to  the  bough  and  foliage  of 
the  oak.  It  is  that  element  of  character  which  enables  its 
possessor  to  seek  the  truth  in  all  things,  and  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience, 
regardless  of  personal  considerations.  A  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  furnishes  the  life  and  light  from  which  it 
breathes  its  existence;  and  the  practice  and  defence  of 
truth,  because  it  is  truth,  is  the  exercise  which  give  strength 
and  development  to  that  existence.  It  stands,  like  all  oth- 
er virtues,  in  the  medium  between  two  extremes,  and  has 
no  more  sympathy  with  the  one,  than  with  the  other.  It 
is  equally  opposed  to  irresolution  and  pusillanimity  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  rashness  upon  the  other.  It  coi^e- 
quently  hew  no  more  sympathy  with  the  senseless,  reckless 
zealot,  than  with  the  fawning  sycophant. 

Nor  is  it,  (as  has  been  supposed  by  some)  void  of  sense  of 
character.  It  is  often  combined  with  the  most  acute  sen- 
sitiveness, as  to  the  approval  and  good  opinion  of  the  wise 
and  virtuous,  whether  they  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  friends 
or  opponents.  But  if  these  cannot  be  secured  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  what  it  conceives  to  be  truth  and  right  it  is 
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the  eye  with  tears;  though  it  heave  the  bosom  with  grie 
to  stand  firm  and  unflinching  under  the  frowns  of  belove( 
friends,  or  amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  enemies. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some,  to  be  **a  quality  depen 
dent  upon  firmness  of  nerve  and  strength  of  spirit;"  or  i 
other  words,  to  be  constitutional :  but  whilst  it  is  true,  ths 
£rmness  of  nerve  and  strength  of  spirit  may  give  ease  an( 
facility  to  its  exercise ;  experience  teaches,  that  these  ma; 
both  exist  to  a  high  degree,  and  moral  courage  be  entirely 
wanting;  whilst  moral  courage,  may  exist  in  the  absence  c 
both  these.  The  firm  and  strong  in  mere  physical  conflici 
become  the  timid  and  weak  in  moral  conflict;  whilst  thi 
naturally  feeble  and  fearful  in  the  presence  of  physics 
danger,  are  the  most  courageous  in  the  hour  when  mort 
principle  is  at  stake,  ceady  to  subject  themselves  to  an; 
peril  conscience  may  demand.  A  striking  illustration  c 
the  former  truth  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  world 
modern  conqueror — ^the  hero  of  the  eighteenth  centurj 
who  could  sport  with  the  powers  of  earth  as  a  child  witl 
its  toys — who  could  face  with  calmness  the  avalanche  c 
the  Alps,  or  the  seried  ranks  of  an  embattled  world.  Thi 
great  giant  of  firm  nerve  and  strong  unbending  spirit,  wh 
stands  as  unmoved  amid  the  fall  of  empires  and  the  death 
throes  of  nations,  as  the  towering  mountain  cliff  amid  th 
convulsions  of  nature;  becomes  the  weak,  timid  infan 
terror-stricken  by  the  clamor,  and  cowering  before  the  wi! 
of  a  misguided  populace,  with  blanched  countenance  an 
trembling  arm  stamps  his  own  character  with  everlastin, 
infamy;  as,  notwithstanding  the  pleadings  of  love,  virtue  an 
innocence,  and  the  yearnings  of  his  own  heart,  he  lifts  th 
bride  of  his  youth  from  his  bosom,  and  lays  her  a  sacrifice 
with  truth  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  better  nature,  upo 
the  altar  of  popular  favor.  Of  the  latter  truth,  the  histor 
of  the  struggles  for  truth  and  right,  afford  innumerable  in 
stances, — ^the  naturally  timid  and  weak  becoming  stron^ 
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and  constitutional  infant,  is  the  giant  before  whom  the 
proud  powers  of  earth  have  quailed.  The  youthful  Hel- 
lenist, timid  as  the  hare,  frightened  by  the  gentlest  zephyr, 
or  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  becomes  the  lion,  whose  roar  shakes 
the  seven-hilled  hierarchy.  The  cooing  dove,  who  nest- 
les in  the  bowers  of  peace  and  safety,  becomes  the  bold, 
proud  eagle,  who  amid  the  war  of  elements,  leaps  from  his 
mountain  aerie,  and  as  he  cuts  with  rapid  wing  the  light- 
ning-blazed cloud,  laughs  in  the  ear  of  the  tempest;  and 
towering  aloft  above  the  region  of  cloud  and  storm,  rests 
upon  spread  pinion  under  the  pure  light  of  heaven,  and 
looks  down  with  calmness,  upon  the  black  rolling  cloud, 
with  its  bosom  surcharged  with  the  dread  artillery  of  the 
storm.  So  the  weakest  and  the  most  timid  of  our  race 
have  become  the  strongest  and  most  courageous  in  the 
struggles  which  have  convulsed  the  moral  world.  It  is  a 
consciousness  of  right,  that  can  fill  the  heart  with  courage* 
to  look  danger  calmly  in  the  face;  and  nerve  thd  arm,  and 
string  it  as  with  sinews  of  steel,  to  contend  with  diflSculty. 

Moral  courage  then,  is  founded  upon  principle,  and  is 
fortified  by  reason.  It  has  its  birth,  in  a  love  of  truth,  and 
is  the  shield  and  buckler  of  the  soul.  It  is  to  the  soul  what 
armor  is  to  the  body. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  moral  courage;  and  with  this  defi- 
nition, and  view  of  its  nature,  it  will  be  easily  seen  how 
moral  courage,  as  an  element  of  character,  is  essential  to 
usefulness. 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  culture  and  de- 
velopement  are  necessary  to  any  high  degree  of  personal 
enjoyment,  or  relative  usefulness.  Although  occasionally 
there  may  be  seen  a  star  of  genius,  which  without  any 
seeming  efi()rt,  or  preparation,  gleams  out  like  one  of  the 
eyes  of  night,  upon  the  darkness  of  our  world;  yet  the 
great  niass  of  human  intellect,  is  like  the  precious  metals, 
hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  under  its  mountains,  or 
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in  some  freak  ot  her  wilder  mood,  has  thrown  up  a  gem 
of  the  purest  water,  or  a  lump  of  gold  of  the  finest  quaKty, 
which  lies  sparkling  upon  the  surface,  and  may  be  secured 
withouttoil;  this  is  the  exception,  and  he  who  trusts  to  it,  will 
find  poverty  and  want,  the  reward  of  his  folly.  The  gen- 
eral law  requires  labor  and  hardship  as  necessary  to  se- 
cure these  rich  treasures — ^the  mountain  must  be  dug 
away,  the  river  must  be  drained;  the  pick,  the  shovel  and 
the  bar,  the  cradle  and  the  refiner's  fire  must  be  employed 
to  secure  and  render  fit  for  use— and  even  here,  appear* 
unces  are  oftentimes  deceitful;  as  in  mining  regions,  under 
the  roughest  exterior  and  the  most  unpromising  surface^ 
have  been  found  as  the  reward  of  toil  and  industry,  some 
of  the  brightest  gems  of  intellect  that  have  ever  adorned 
the  proud  galaxy  of  literary  fame — gems  which  would  ever 
have  lain  concealed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  untiring  effort 
of  their  possessors.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  penniless 
beggar  to  become  an  Astor  or  a  Rothschild  by  going  and 
standing  in  the  placers  of  California,  ^lnth  his  hands  in  his 
pocketSy  as  to  expect  mind  to  become  rich  and  powerful  as 
that  of  Hall  or  Franklin,  without  effort  and  industry.  If 
mind  is  to  be  rendered  useful  it  must  undergo  culture  and 
developement  Its  secret  resources  must  be  fathomed  by 
study;  its  hidden  springs  of  action  must  be  touched  by  the 
master  hand  of  knowledge;  and  its  powers  must  be  called 
into  exercise,  imder  the  guidance  of  an  enUghtened  judg- 
ment. Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  age  is  attempting  to  sup- 
ply this  land  with  ^common  school  system,  which  shall  open 
the  avenues  of  knowledge  to  the  masses  of  community. 
Hence,  she  is  founding  her  Academies,  Colleges  and  Unp- 
versities;  and  caUing  upon  her  sons  and  daughters  to 
come  up  and  throng  these  institutions.  Hence  I  trust  you 
have  left  your  homes,  the  firesides,  farms,  work-shops>  and 
counting-rooms  of  your  fathers  and  taken  your  places 
within  these  halls.     Hence  you  have  embraced  the  oppor- 
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the  tuition  of  these  Professors,  and  with  these  text-books 
in  your  hands,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  lead- 
ing laws  of  mind«  matter,  and  morals,  and  calling  into  ex- 
ercise, and  developing  your  own  powers  of  thought,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  well  known  principle  that  if  you  would 
ever  successfully  influence  the  minds  and  characters  of 
others,  your  own  must  first  be  cultivated,  and  stored  vrith 
truth.     For  I  trust,  I  am  called  to  address  but  few   this 
evening,  who  would  so  stultify  their  own  intellects,  as  to 
expect  to  employ  them  as  the  mere  panderers  to  the  lower 
propensities  of  our  natures,  depraved  as  they  are;   who 
place  no  higher  estimate  upon  their  mental  powers,  than  to 
expect  in  after  life  to  become  intellectual  pedlers,  expo- 
sing their  wares  in  the  public  market,  and  crying  them  off 
to  the  highest  bidder.     No!  I  trust  higher  and  nobler  pur- 
poses inspire  your  hearts  as  you  endure  the  toils  of  Acad- 
emic Ufe.     But  young  gentlemen,  there  must  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  willingness,  to  toil— -to  perform  the  labor 
of  even  a  ^'hard  student;"  something  more  than  to  listen  at- 
tentively to  the  instructions  of  professors;  or  study  carefully 
text-books.     This  routine  of  duty  may  all  be  performed, 
whilst  the  powers  of  the  mind  have  never  been  called  into 
exercise,  as  they  must  be,. if  ever  developed.     This  may  be 
the  mere  exercise  of  memory,  whilst  reason  and  judgment 
have  lain  dormant    There  is  a  work  to  perform  that  tutors 
and  text-books  cannot  perform  for  us:  the  nobler  powers 
of  the  mind  must  be  aroused  to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 
The  highest  end  of  collegiate  training,  is  not  so  much  to 
store  the  mind  with  knowledge,  as  to  prepare  it  for  storing 
itself  with  knowledge ;  by  teaching  it  to  employ  its  own 
faculties.     It  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which  can  strengthen 
the  mind;  which  can  prepare  it  for  usefulness.     Exercise 
is  the  Jirst  Icm  of  strength.    If  the  arm  of  the  smith  is  to 
become  strong,  its  muscles  developed,  if  it  is  to  be  clothed 
with  physical  power,  it  must  wield  the  sledge  upon  the  an- 
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a  8on  of  Vulcan,  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  Broadway  dandy; 
as  if  to  find  the  strong  and  developed  mind  of  a  true  scholar, 
when  that  mind  has  never  thought  for  itself;  but  has  pas- 
sed through  its  whole  collegiate  course,  leaning  upon  the 
arms  of  Professors,  or  lolling  upon  text-books;  considering  it- 
self a  mere  cask,  to  be  funneled  with  science  and  literature: 
and  consequently  being  able  in  after  Ufe  to  give  no  higher 
authority  for  a  declared  opinion,  than,  that  they  so  taught 
at  Franklin  or  JeflTerson,  at  Andover  or  Princeton.  Such 
a  mind  is  a  mere  infant,  and  has  not  even  learned  to  stand 
alone,  much  less  to  walk  alone— to  think  and  act  amongst 
men.  The  true  scholar  is  the  man  who  has  learned  how 
to  use  the  powers  of  mind  God  has  given  him,  in  arriving 
at  truth.  These  Professors  have  a  nobler  work  to  perform, 
than  the  mere  storing  of  the  mind  with  knowledge;  it  is  to 
teach  that  mind  how  to  store  itself.  We  speak  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  finishing  their  educations,  when  they 
leave  the  halls  of  their  respective  Almiei  Maters.  There 
is  no  greater  nonsense.  We  do  not  attend  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated,  in  the  pop- 
filar  acceptation  of  that  term;  but  for  the  purpose  of  lear- 
ning how  to  educate  ourselves.  When  we  leave  these  en- 
deared halls,  and  beloved  instructors,  we  are  then  just  en- 
tering upon  the  threshold  of  that  temple  of  knowledge, 
which  God  has  prepared  for  us,  and  that  temple  is  as  wide 
as  the  universe;  we  just  enter  within  the  rich  mine  of  truth, 
which  is  as  immense  as  the  Author  of  truth  himself;  the 
HHnd  has  just  thrown  off  the  shell  of  the  chryaslis;  and  is  just 
beginning  to  spread  its  wings,  to  revel  in  die  bright  fields 
of  light  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Here  is  the  secret 
of  the  power  and  success,  of  what  are  called  self-made 
men.  They  have  thrown  themselves  upon  their  own  re- 
scuces;  and  exercised  their  own  powers.  There  is  an  in- 
dependence of  thought,  a  freedom  of  mind,  which  cannot 
be  secured  by  any  other  means;  and^^h^^i^Mg^lyneces- 
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But  do  you  ask  cannot  this  end  be  secured  without 
moral  courage?  Cannot  the  mind  be  cultivated,  strength- 
ened and  made  powerful  to  influence  others  without  this 
element  of  character!  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  there 
cannot  be  a  developement  of  mental  powers  without  mor- 
al courage;  whilst  the  history  of  our  retce  is  so  blcujkened 
with  the  names  of  men,  whose  minds  have  become  gigan- 
tic through  an  exercise  in  behalf  of  falsehood  and  error  and 
have  passed  through  this  world  like  so  many  moral  si- 
moons, bUghting  every  thing  with  which  they  have  come 
in  contact.  But  an  exercise  and  consequent  strengthening 
of  the  intellect,  in  searching  after  tmth  for  its  oum  sake, 
and  in  defending  the  right  because  it  w  right,  irrespective 
of  its  effect  upon  standing,  reputation  or  future  emolument; 
implies  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage.  And  it  is  this 
alone  that  can  prepare  for  usefulness^  Without  it  the 
scholar  becomes  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing — ^a  wander- 
ing star,  whose  pathway  is  strewn  vnth  the  trophies  of. 
death,  instead  of  imparting  life  and  light  to  a  sin-cursed 
world.  I  know  that  it  would  be  difficult  tb  convince  the 
mass  of  community,  of  the  amount  of  moral  courage  requi- 
site on  the  part  of  a  student,  especially  in  the  popular  in- 
stitutians  of  this  land,  cultivate  a  love  of  truth,  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  irrespective  of  personal  considera- 
tions. But  there  are  thousands  to-day,  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive scenes  of  life, .  (most  of  whom  have  fallen  victims  to 
these  external  influences;  whilst  a  few  have  had  strength 
sufficient  for  the  trial,)  whose  experience  can  testify,  that 
it  requires  no  small  amount  of  moral  courage  to  sacrifice 
collegiate  standing,  scholastic  reputation  and  future  pre- 
ferment; all  upon  the  altar  of  truth  and  conscious  right. 
And  allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  ydung  gentlemen,  that 
you  stand  (as  I  am  happy  to  believe,)  in  connection  with 
an  institution  that  has  no  such  altars,  no  such  shrines  of 
worship  and  no  such  oblations  to  offer  to  public  opinion; 
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liberty  of  opinion;  an  institution,  which  instead  of  enslaving 
the  spirits  of  her  pupils,  delights  in  removing  the  fetter 
from  the  mind,  the  shackle  from  the  soul,  and  in  witnessing 
its  growth  and  vigor,  as  it  rejoices  in  freedom.  But  this  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Let  a  young  man  entei 
many  of  the  popular  institutions  of  this  country,  with  a 
timid,  fearful  disposition,  that  cowers  before  every  difficul- 
ty, is  frightened  at  the  approach  of  every  danger,  and  he 
dares  not  embrace  the  truth,  because  he  feels  it  to  he 
truths  und  defend  the  right  became  it  is  right,  lest  he  should 
call  down  upon  him  the  frown  of  a  Professor  or  the  jeer  of 
class-mates,  or  the  laugh  of  the  multitude;  lest  he  should  in- 
jure his  reputation  or  blast  his  hppes  for  future  preferment; 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  conforming 
his  opinions  and  character  to  their  prescribed  rules  of 
thought  and  action.  He  becomes  the  creature  of  external 
circumstances-~the  slave  of  public  opinion  and  dares  not 
.  think  and  act  for  himself;  but  on  bended  knee  and  with 
suppliant  look  he  bows  before  his  masters  and  asks  when, 
what  and  how  he  may  think,  speak  and  act  If  he  should, 
at  some  unguarded  moment,  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  give 
free  exercise  to  his  own  mind  and  breathe  a  thought  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  convictions,  in  opposition  to  received 
opinion  in  the  Uterary  world  in  which  he  moves,  the  frown 
of  a  professor,  the  sneer  of  a  senior,  would  be  enough  to 
call  him  to  a  sense  of  duty.  He  would  be  startled  at  his 
own  temerity;  would  be  ready  to  beg  pardon  for  his  disre- 
gard  of  the  behests  of  higher  powers  and  chide  his  own 
mind  for  having  been  guilty  of  so  heinous  an  act  of  sacrilege, 
as  to  breathe  one  free,  independent  thought  without  first  in- 
quiring, whether  it  would  be  in  opposition  to  popular  opin- 
ion. In  a  word  he  lays  his  soul  upon  the  Procrustian  bed- 
stead of  his  alma-mater,  (if  she  have  such  an  article  of 
household  furniture,)  to  be  swerved  and  twisted  into  the 
most  approved  shape,  and  after  having  received  the  finishing 
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Steps  out  into  the  worid  a  perfect  walkings  talking,  intettec- 
tual  automaton,  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  see  fit  to  use  him.  A  mere  stuffed  preparor 
tion,  the  wonder  of  the  giddy  multitude,  and  the  contempt 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous.  An  echo  of  the  opinions  and  the 
will  of  those  who  sit  in  the  high  places  of  literary  fame,  at 
whose  shrine  he  worships.  For  the  want  of  a  moral  cour- 
age which  will  enable  the  student  to  seek  to  .  know  what 
truth  is,  to  use  Professors  and  text-books  as  helps,  not  in- 
fallible guides,  and  to  think  and  speak  for  himself,  many 
have  gone  forth  from  our  Colleges  and  Universities,  to  Ue 
as  dead  weights  upon  the  literary  and  moral  world — as  so 
many  hulks,  water-lodged  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  at 
the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves;  and  what  is  far  worse,  many 
more  to  float  down  the  streams  of  moral  corruption,  freight- 
ed with  the  munitions  of  death,  to  give  a  new  impetus  to 
that  corruption.  Powerful  minds,  wreckless  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, curses  to  their  own  race;  so  many  vultures  to  prdy 
upon  the  vitals  of  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  man  enters  one  of  the 
Colleges  of  our  land,  not  only  with  a  soul  glowing  with  a 
love  of  truth,  but  with  a  moral  courage  which  will  enable 
him  to  sacrifice  every  thing  of  a  personal  character  for  its 
sake.  Whilst  he  respects  and  honors  his  instructors,  he 
dares  humbly  to  arraign  their  opinions  and  wishes  before 
the  bar  of  his  own  conscience,  and  if  they  approve,  he  re- 
joices to  embrace  them;  but  if  not,  he  is  ready  to  stand 
firm  and  unflinching  (though  the  task  be  a  painful  one,)  in 
their  rejection  and  condemnation.  He  deUghts  to  receive 
the  commendation  of  his  superiors  and  equals,  if  it  can  be 
procured  without  doing  violence  to  his  own  convictions;  bat 
if  not  he  is  willing  to  receive  their  disapproval.  In  a  word, 
he  looks  upon  himself  as  a  being  responsible  for  the  use  of 
his  own  powers  of  mind;  and  he  has  that  shield  and  buck- 
ler of  the  soul,  which  enables  him  to  stand,  if  necessary, 
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any  danger,  straggle  with  any  diB^ulty,  bear  any  burthen, 
and  make  any  sacrifice,  rather  than  prove  recreant  to  this 
sacred  trust.  He  looks  upon  his  mind  as  his  own,  and 
the  right  to  use  that  mind  for  the  ends  for  which  it  has  been 
given  him,  he  guards  with  jealous  care.  He  rejoices  more 
in  its  freedom,  than  in  the. freedom  of  his  body.  He  would 
rather  be  a  slave  on  a  southern  plantation,  with  the  man- 
acle .and  fetter  grinding  his  Umbs;  rather  be  driven  under 
the  lash  of  a  physical  task-master,  whilst  his  spirit  could 
be  free,  than  to  have  his  mind,  his  soul  enslaved,  rather 
than  be  compelled  to  ask  any  power  on  earth,  what  he  may 
think,  when  he  may  speak,  and  how  he  may  act.  He  pas- 
ses through  his  collegiate  course  exercising  his  own  pow- 
ers; thankfully  employing  whatever  facilities  may  be  with- 
in his  reach,  and  goes  out  into  the  world  with  a  free  and 
independent  mind,  prepared  to  think,  speak  and  act  for 
himself.  Whilst  he  may  recognize  many  superiors,  he 
acknowledges  no  master,  save  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth.  This  is  the  exercise  which  will  fit  him  for  useful- 
cess,  and  make  him  a  blessing  to  society.  And  as  has 
been  shown,  this  cannot  be  secured  without  moral  courage. 
But  if  moral  courage  be  essential  to  usefulness,  in  a  prep* 
aration  for  engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  how  much 
more  when  we  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  those  duties. 
If  we  need  courage  in  preparing  for  conflict,  how  much 
more  in  the  conflict  itself  If  the  bough  and  foliage  of  the 
oak  need  the  support  of  the  trunk  in  the  calm  morning  of 
Ufe,  how  much  more  when  he  towers  b1o&  above  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  wrestles  with  the  hurricane.  If  the  ves- 
sel needs  ballast  when  she  is  lying  in  the  haven,  receiving 
her  cargo;  how  much  more  when,  she  is  launched  upon  the 
deep,  and  rides  upon  the  storm-tossed  billow;  when  she 
pursues  her  path  upon  the  trackless  ocean,  and  the  tem- 
pest bowls  amid  her  shrouds.  Is  moral  courage  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  gird  on  our  armor  aright,  and  shall  it  not 
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tie  field  and  attempt  to  wield  that  armor  in  the  face  of  at- 
tacking foes  t  No  man  can  be  extensively  useful  imless  he 
have  free  and  full  control  of  his  own  powers.  Tranquili- 
ty of  mind  in  other  words  is  essential  to  usefulness,  as  well 
as  to  personal  enjoyment.  But  who  can  be  tranquil  amid 
the  continual  struggles  in  the  moral  world,  in  which  all 
must  engage  who  expect  to  accomplish  any  thing  for  good, 
without  moral  couraget  Can  the  physical  coward  be  calm 
and  collected  in  the  heat  of  battle  when  death  is  staring 
him  in  the  face  at  every  stept  unless  he  be  driven  by  an 
impassioned  enthusiasm,  which  forgets,  for  the  time,  all  the 
facts  connected  with  his  situation:  can  he  meet  the  onset  of 
the  enemy,  or  stand  before  the  belching  cannons  mouth t 
Unless  a  man  be  entirely  reckless  of  moral  principle  and 
care  not  what  shall  be  the  result  of  the  convulsions, 
which  are  shaking  the  moral  world;  without  moral  courage 
he  will  live  in  continual  alarms.  Fear  and  trepidation 
will  take  hold  of  him  at  every  appearance  of  danger.  He 
magnifies  all  real  difficulties,  and  surrounds  himself  with 
innumerable  imaginary  ones.  He  is  like  a  man  haunted 
by  spectres,  and  loses  all  control  of  his  own  powers.  He 
gives  up  all  for  lost  at  the  first  onset,  and  instead  of  stan- 
ding, side  by  side,  with  his  companions  in  the  hour  of  strug- 
gle; instead  of  speaking  words  of  hope  and  cheer;  instead 
of  lending  all  the  assistance  in  his  power — at  the  moment 
his  help  is  most  needed — he  throws  himself  as  a  stum- 
bUng-block  in  their  way,  and  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  they  are  compelled  not  only  to  take 
care  of  the  cause  which  is  jeopardized,  but  of  the  cowards 
also. 

On  the  other  hand,  moral  courage,  is  the  j)arent  of  tran- 
quility. It -frees  its  possessor  from  these  continual  alarms. 
And  although  it  does  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  future,  it 
enables  him  to  look  calmly  upon  approaching  danger  and 
threatening  difficulty.    "It  suggests  good  hopes — ^it  supplies 
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himself  in  every  situation  of  changing  fortune.*'  Even  in 
the  day  of  adversity,  when  the  cause  in  which  his  heart  ia 
embcurked,  seems  to  be  ahnost  lost — ^when  dangers  thicken 
and  perils  increase  on  every  side,  and  all  in  the  future  is 
dark  and  portentous,  you  will  find  his  mind  calm  and  col- 
lected, while  the  other  is  all  fear  and  despondency.  The 
one  is  as  the  sea-girt  rock,  standing  unmoved  amid  the  rage 
of  heaving  waters,  and  though  the  wave  may  roll  over  it, 
its  strength  is  broken  upon  its  brow,  and  it  falls  back  trem- 
bling at  its  base:  whilst  the  other  is  as  the  hut  upon  the 
shore,  which  every  wind  shakes  and  every  billow  moves, 
until  it  totters  to  its  fall. 

Where,  I  ask,  is  the  position  in  human  society,  in  which 
moral  courage  is  not  requisite  to  usefulness  t  Where  is  the 
class  of  men>  in  the  higher  or  lower  stations  in  life,  who 
have  no  need  of  moral  courage  as  an  element  of  char- 
acter? There  is  no  such  position — there  is  no  such  clasfi 
of  men!  All,  high  and  low^  learned  and  unlearned,  rich 
and  poor^  black  and  white,  caressed  and  despised,  all  need 
it.  And  without  it  they  cannot  fulfil  the  mission  on  which 
each  and  all  have  been  sent  into  this  world. 

Do  you  turn  to  the  Christian  Ministry — that  class  o\ 
men  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  great  Captain  of  oui 
salvation,  as  he  comes  up  from  Bozra,  with  his  garmente 
died  in  bloody  to  stand  as  the  leaders  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Lordf  in  that  great  moral  conflict  which  is  to-day  moving 
heaven,  earth  and  heil?  Is  it  he  whose  business  it  is  to  lead 
Christ's  soldiery  in  their  attacks  upon  the  citadels  of  error 
and  the  bastiles  of  falsehood!  Have  they  who  have  sworn 
before  God,  angels,  men  and  devils,  that  they  will  give  no 
quarter  to  an  enemy  of  God  or  man,  no  matter  in  what 
shape  he  may  present  himself;  whether  clothed  as  an  an- 
gel of  light,  or  bearing  upon  his  every  feature  the  marks 
of  his  develish  parentage,  no  need  of  moral  courage? 

For  the'  want  of  a  moral  courage  which  would  enable 
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v^eakh,  honor,  popularity,  and  esteem  their  own  lives  as 
Dothing  for  Christ's  sake;  in  past  ages  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent, many  have  cowered  and  fainted  in  the  hour  of  con- 
flict* When  they  should  have  stood  as  one  unbroken  col* 
amn  of  strength  before  the  embattled  ranks  of  the  enemies 
of  God  and  man;  declaring  war  to  the  hUt  with  every 
known  form  of  iniquity,  many  of  them  hof^e  proclaimed  an 
armistice  with  sin,  and  a  compromise  with  Satan — hrwe  laid 
the  bleeding,  mangled  form  of  Christianity^  upon  the  altars  if 
cowardice,  worldly  ease  and  popularity,  and  bowed  down  and 
worshipped  the  gods  of  this  world.  Whilst  they  have  been 
valiant  (?)  in  hunting  down  and  putting  to  death,  the  petty 
and  unpopular  sins  of  the  day,  over  wlwse  writhing  corses 
the  world  would  unite  in  a  shout  of  applause ;  they  have 
opened  the  bosom  of  the  professed  church  and  received 
the  giants  of  iniquity,  (because  clothed  with  popularity  and 
power,)  who  live  by  sucking  the  life  blood  of  the  church; 
by  gloating  over  the  convulsions  of  a  dying  world,  and  by 
chilling  the  fountains  of  life  in  millions  of  human  hearts,  to 
their  embrace.  And  after  having  warmed  them  into  new 
life  and  vigor^  they  have  sent  them  forth  into  the  world  under 
their  sanction,  to  do  a  work  of  death  and  destruction,  they 
fiever  could  otherwise  have  performed:  and  then  followed  in 
their  train  to  reap  the  wages  of  tfieir  shame.  •  Men  who  have 
proved  recreant  to  the  holy  trust  committed  to  their  charge 
for  the  want  of  moral  courage.  Men  upon  whose  frontktSf 
TRAITOR,  should  be  written,in  letters  as  black  as  eternal  night. 
If  you  could  but  inspire  the  professed  Church  of  Christ 
with  that  love  of  truth,  which  should  fill  every  heart,  and 
then  arm  her  with  a  moral  courage,  which  would  withstand 
the  powers  of  daHcness,  though  they  might  roll  in  upon 
her  like  a  mighty  avalanche;  she  would  arise  a  moral 
giant,  and  shaking  the  sins  of  the  age,  like  dust  from  her 
locks,  would  go  forth  from  conquering  to  conquer,  until  the 
last  form  of  iniquity  should  be  driven  from  j^rth,  and  the 
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back  again  from  heaven  that,  'the  nations  and  kingdoms  ai 
this  world,  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  out  Lord  and  hss 
Christ'^ 

Again,  do  yotr  ask,  is  moral  courage  an  element  of  char- 
acter essential  to  usefulness,  in  the  statesmant     The  men 
who  are  sworn  to  guard  the  civil  interests  of  community, 
with  jealous  care!     The  men  who  professedly  stand  forth 
as  the  champions  of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  their  fel- 
low-men, I  would  point  you  for  an  answer,  to  the  slain  of 
moral  coxoardice^  as  they  lie  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  pros- 
trate before  the  Molocks  of  wrong,  which  have  came  up  in 
every  age,  as  well  as  the  present,  and  asked  for  the  protec- 
tion of  civil  law.     Men,  who,  in  the  very  hour  when  truth 
and  right  have  pled  for  assistance,  and  the  strained  eyes 
and  supplicating  hands  of  wronged  millions,  have  been 
turned  towards  them  for  relief;  for  the  want  of  a  moral 
courage,  which  would  enable  them  to  stand,  like  so  many 
impregnable  bulwarks  of  strength,  in  defence  of  the  best 
interests  of  their  country  and  a  common  humanity,  have 
bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  party  dictation,  and  have 
been  willing  to  grind,  beneath  the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  des^ 
potism,  the  mangled  form  of  suffering  humanity,  and  lay 
their  country  as  an  oblation  before  the  shrine  of  political 
power  and  preferment.       If  you  could  but  inspire   the 
hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  the  statesmen  of  this  and 
other  lands,  with  a  moral  courage,  which  would  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  appeals  of  selfishness  and  wrong, 
the  golden  age  of  civil  government  would  soon  be  ushered 
in,  when  a  holocaust  of  the  grateful  hearts  of  an  enfran- 
chised world  would  be  offered  up  to  heaven. 

But  your  time  and  patience  will  not  permit  me  to  notice, 
how  moral  courage  as  an  element  of  character  is  essen- 
tial to  usefulness  in  all  positions  in  society,  from  the  highest 
to  the?  lowest,  from  the  most  public  to  the  most  secluded. 
And  allow  me  here  to  suggest,  that  in  mean  and  obscure 
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moral  courage,  in  fulfilling  the  mission  upon  which  they 
have  been  sent  into  this  world,  that  should  shame  many  of 
the  great  and  learned,  who  figure  in  the  public  walks  of 
hfe.  But  all  need  it;  the  statesman,  the  editor,  the  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  professor,  the  minister,  the  student,  the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic;  all,  need  it  to  enable 
them  to  fill  successfully  their  different  spheres  of  usefulness. 
Wherever  a  man  or  woman  is  found,  there  is  a  being  who 
has  an  interest  and  a  part  to  act  in  the  struggles  which  will 
ever  agitate  the  moral  world,  until  the  principles  of  truth 
and  right  shall  control  every  human  heart,  and  who  should 
consequently  be  clothed  with  moral  courage,  as  with  a  gar- 
ment, to  enable  him  or  her  to  carry  out  into  practice,  known 
duty,  regardless  of  personal  considerations.  Man  must 
blot  out  his  own  existence  before  he  can  throw  off*  these 
obligations.  And  one  reason  why  there  are  so  many  self- 
constituted  neutre  genders  in  the  moral  world,  is  because 
they  have  not  courage  to  be  anything  else.  Mere  things 
in  the  shape  of  men  and  women,  claiming  to  be  neither 
for  nor  against  truth  or  falsehood,  known  right  or  wrong, 
because  they  have  not  courage  enough  to  act  the  part  of 
rational,  intelligent  and  responsible  beings.  Hence  they 
attempt  to  blot  out  their  own  identity,  to  destroy  their  man- 
hood, and  skulk  away  and  hide  among  the  spoils  of  the 
victors.  So  that  they  are  clothed,  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  it  matters  not  to  them,  whether  they  are  found 
among  the  friends  or  enemies  of  our  race. 

Young  Gentlemen,  I  have  performed  according  to  my 
feeble  ability,  the  duty  you  have  assigned  me,  and  if  I  have 
been  enabled  to  present  this  subject  in  a  light  which  has 
at  all  produced  a  conviction  in  your  minds  of  the  impor- 
tance of  moral  courage  as  an  element  of  characteri  I  call 
upon  you  in  view  of  all  the  interests  which  cluster  around 
your  own  existence,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  which  ani- 
mate your  bosoms  for  the  future,  the  glory  of  God,  as  well 
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armor  and  prepare  to  wield  it  for  truth  and  righty  until  the 
victory  shall  be  won,  or  you  shall  be  called  from  the  con- 
flict And  if  you  should  not  succeed  in  writing  your  names 
upon  the  tablets  of  earthly  fame,  you  may  inscribe  them 
upon  the  hearts  of  your  fellow-men.  And  though  no  proud 
monument  may  be  reared  over  your  ashes,  to  tell  of  your 
deeds  of  earthly  glory,  yet  succeeding  generations  may 
mark  the  spot,  and  point  their  children  to  the  humble  sods 
under  which  your  bodies  moulder,  saying,  there  lie  the 
men  who  were  sustained  by  a  moral  courage  which  ena- 
bled them  to  sacrifice  self  upon  the  altars  of  right — ^lovers 
of  truth  and  benefjwtors  of  their  race. 

And  if  there  is  one  desire  of  my  heart  relative  to  the 
Societies  I  have  been  called  to  address  stronger  than  an- 
other, it  is,  that  men  may  continually  go  forth  from  your 
halls,  a  band  of  valiant  soldiers,  with  souls  glowing  with  a 
love  of  truth,  and  wedded  to  the  right,  sustained  by  a  mor- 
al courage  which  will  enable  you  to  come  off  more  than 
conquerors,  through  the  grace  given  unto  you,  in  widening 
and  deepening  the  streams  of  human  happiness,  until  they 
shall  roll  in  one  ocean  of  bliss,  before  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb. 
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THJB   KBA80N  AND   BULK   OF   MORAL  OBLIGATION. 

One  wrong  prindple  may  vitiate  our  whole  system  of  faith. 
Some  mindsy  it  is  true,  may  hold  truth  and  error  in  mixture 
without  fatal  detriment.  Correct  opinions  and  erroneous  may 
Ke  together  on  their  tablet,  just  as  stones  of  various  sorts  and 
siies  on  the  pavement,  because  placed  there.  They  may  be 
sensible  of  their  presence,  but  not  of  their  logical  relations. 
Should  any  be  removed,  they  may  be  conscious  of  their  dis- 
l^cement,  but  their  removal  affects  not  the  position  nor  the 
fixedness  of  the  rest.  Such  minds  may  hold  dangerous  errors, 
and  yet  hold  truth  enough  to  sanctify  and  save  them.  But 
they  would  be  not  only  incompetent,  but  unsafe,  teachers  ;^ 
they  might  deal  out  useful  truth,  but  they  would  also  vent 
pernicious  error— ^rror,  however  harmless  to  themselves,  dead- 
ly to  others  and  most  deleterious  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  in 
a  mind  that  thinks,  that  reasons,  that  traces  principles  in  their 
eoonexions  and  bearings,  one  error  in  first  principles  is  like  a  * 
rotten  stone  in  an  arch,  or  like  poison  in  a  fountain. 

No  questions  are  more  fundamratal  in  religion  and  morals, 
flam  the  questions,  what  is  the  reason,  and  what  is  the  rule,  of 
moral  obligation  ?  These  questions,  though  distinct  and  to  be 
separately  considered,  are  yet  closely  connected,  and  the  right 
solution  of  the  one  implies  the  right  solution  of  the  other.  The 
leason  of  moral  and  religious  obUgation  infers  the  rule,  and  the 
rule  implies  the  reason.  v 

Were  a  conscientious  man  asked,  why  do.you  this,  and  not 
Ibe  contrary  ?  be  would  reply,  ^  Because  I  believe  this  is 
29 
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right,  and  the  contrary  wrong/'  All  admit  the  obligation  of 
doing  what  is  righti  and  of  not  doin^  wrong. 

But  here  arises  a  question,  what  is  meant  by  an  action  be- 
ing right  ?  What  makes  any  particular  action  ri^  ?  VfhY 
is  It  right  and  the  contrary  wrong  ?  These  quesUons  respect 
the  remote  reason  of  duty,  or  ^  the  foundation  of  virtue.''  Bat 
there  is  also  another  question  :  How  shall  we  know  what  is 
right-^to  what  shall  we  appeal  as  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong*-what  is  the  rule  ot  moral  obligation  ) 

The  leading  different  views  on  these  questions  may  be  re- 
duced to  two ; — the  one  making  utility  the  reason  of  moral 
obligation,  and  consequently  pointing  to  expediency  as  the 
rule;  the  other  asserting  an  essential — a  necessary,  eternal 
and  immutable — difference  between  right  and  wrong,  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  their  tendencies ;  and  consequently,  in- 
stead of  taking  expediency  as  our  guide,  teaching  ns  to  look 
for  some  law  simply  prescribii^  and  sanctioning  duty.  The 
advocates  of  this  qr^tem  admit  that  what  is  right  is  osefbl,  bat 
assert  that  this  is  not  the  reason  why  it  is  right,  but  that  it  is 
right  in  itselfi  independent  of  its  utility.  They  admit  also  the 
rule  of  expe^ncy  in  ail  questions  not  settled  by  law. 

According  to  those  who  make  utility  the  foundatioa  of  viv^ 
toe,  happiness  is  the  only  ultimate  good ;  all  else  Ibal  is  good, 
is  good  subordinately  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  that  whioh 
makes  any  thing  virtuous,  or  morally  excellent,  and  conse- 
quently binding,  is  its  tendency  to  produce  happiness.  The 
only  ultimate  good  in  the  universe  is  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  happiness  in  the  universe  ;  and  all  that  is  holy  and 
just  in  Gk>d  or  virtuous  in  his  creatures,  has  moral  exoeflence 
only  as  it  is  subordinate  to  this  end.  Benevolence  is  the  higlu 
est,  the  essentially  charaderistfe,  vfartue  of  Deity ;  and  justice 
and  holiness  are  not  good  or  excellent  in  tbeoMlves  and  te 
their  own  sake,  but  only  as  they  are  subservient  to  the  ends  of 
benevolence,  and  productive  of  happiness.  From  which  it 
follows,  that  if  justice  and  holiness  were  not  productive  of 
happiness,  they  would  have  no  ncioral  excellence,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  be  binding;  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  claims  of  Divine  justice  may  be  set 
aside,  if  the  general  good  so  require.  By  this  meaoe  we  shaft 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  a  real  sati^* 
&ction  for  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ,  aikl  of  ^  the  doctrine  of 
pardon  through  the  merit  of  that  satisftction ;  likewise  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  true  and  proper  divinity  ^Jesas  Christ :  for,  if 
a  real  satisfaction  for  sin  be  excluded,  a  Divine  Savior  is  not 
needed ;  and  finally  of  the  doctrine  of  foture  punishment  as 
incompatible  with  the  latest  amoont  of  happiness.   Fortes  nea 
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as  dM  adToeatet  of  utility  majr,  the  pedlar  judgoietit  vill  be^ 
that  the  amoiiot  of  bappimaa  id  the  universe  wiU  be  greater  if 
aU,  than  if  only  a  part,  be  bappj. 

In  Ifte  manner  on  this  theory,  all  that  is  rurtuous  in  the 
ematnre,  is  so  only  as  it  tends  to  prodtice  happiness.  The 
eondneiveoess  of  our  Tirtuons  eondoct  to  the  glory  of  Ood 
yields  to  the  magic  power  of  this  universal  solvent ;  for  to 
gloriiy  God  is  explained  to  be  **owt  doing  all  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  do  towards  the  happiness  of  the  Creator.''  And  the 
positfon  is  nnblushingly  assumed,  that  the  righteous  are  <<  the 
means  of  happiness  or  enjoyment  to  Him!''  Such  language 
is  indeed  startling  enough  to  those  of  us  who  are  accustomed 
to  regard  Ood  as  absolutely  immutable  and  independent,  and 
in  and  of  Himself  perfectly  and  unchangeably  happy.  But  it 
18,  on  the  theory  of  utility,  an  unavoidable  conclusion,  if  we 
admU  that  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  Ood  as  well  as  to  enjoy 
Him ;  and  if  the  good  actionsof  Ood's  creatures  are  conducive 
to  His  bappmess,  then  it  must  follow  that  their  wicked  actions 
serve  to  make  Him  mkerable! 

These  are  soma  of  the  doctrinal  consequences  of  this  theory ; 
but  there  are  objections  to  it  of  another  kind,  to  which  I  would 
sail  yonir  attention. 

1.  It  destro]rs  the  essential  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  makes  the  difference  between  them  to  depend 
BSerefy  on  consequences.  According  to  it,  were  it  not  for  the 
tttility  of  what  is  right,  it  would  have  no  excellence  above 
what  is  wrong.  It  should  then  not  be  sought,  loved  aod 
practised  for  its  own  sake,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  con^ 
sequences ;  and  what  is  wrong  should  not  be  hated  and  shun- 
ned on  its  own  account,  but  only  on  account  of  its  conse- 
quences. Now  all  this  gainsays  a  primary  conviction  of  the 
human  mind ; — it  is  at  war  witli  an  original  and  indestrtictible 
leeling  of  our  nature.  There  is  something  in  the  mind  of  man 
every  where  which  reclaims  against  it,  and  says,  I  feel  that  it 
is  not  true.  That  principle  in  man,  which  we  call  conscience 
or  moral  sense,  regards  actions,  and  approves  or  condemns 
them,  not  as  useful  or  the  oontrary,  but  as  right  or  wrong. 
The  mind  mav  rest  in  the  conviction  as  a  general  truth,  that 
what  is  right  is  useful  or  will  be  productive  of  happiness ;  but 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  the  mind  feels, 
that  a  thing  is  right  because  aod  only  because  it  is  useflil  or 
productive  of  happiness.  We  may  safely  appeal  to  the  con- 
sdousBess  of  every  man  living,  whose  mind  has  not  been 
warped  by  a  particular  theory,  in  proof  that  the  human  mind 
is  a  stranger  to  any  such  feeling.  In  matters  clearly  of  moral 
i^Ugation,  the  questimi  of  utility  is  often  not  entertained  at 
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all.  In  eases  where  there  is  no  law  presctibing  or  forfotdduig  a 
particular  course  of  condact,  we  decide  by  inquiring  into  con- 
sequences ;  and  in  such  cases  what  is  clearly  expedient  be^ 
comes  duty  :  but  ewn  here  the  ultimate  reason  of  acting  with 
a  conscientious  n[ian,  is  not  utility,  but  right  He  feels  moralty 
bound  to  do  this  particular  tiling,  becaose  it  is  right  that  in 
such  cases  he  should  do  what  is  clearly  expedient,  and  it 
would  be  intrinsically  wrong  for  him  to  do  what  is  manifestly 
inexpedient 

2.  Again,  if  the  virtue  of  persons  and  actions  depends  on 
their  utility,  then  it  follows,  that  a  man  is  virtuous  in  propor- 
tion to  his  success  in  doing  good.  But  this  is  often  very  much 
the  result. of  circumstances.  But, on  this  theory,  no  matttf 
how  conscientious  a  man  is,  no  matter  how  singly  and  earn- 
estly devoted  to  doing  good,  no  matter  how  laborious  and 
self^lenying  in  his  efforts,  or  how  pure  in  his  aim,  yet,  if  he  be 
not  successful,  he  is  destitute  of  virtue.  On  this  principle,  the 
gifted  and  shining  hypocrite,  espousing  the  cause  of  virtue 
under  favorable  circumstances,  may  be  more  virtuous  than  the 
man  of  principle  laboring  in  the  same  cause  in  the  fiice  of  dis- 
couragements. 

3.  If  that  which  renders  any  thing  morally  exoetlent  is  to 
tendency  to  produce  happiness,  then  whatever  is  useful  is 
right,  and  right  in  proportion  as  it  is  useful ;  and  believing 
this,  we  will,  in  forming  our  estinlate  of  actions,  feel,  that  we 
have  only  to  ascertain  their  utility  or  the  contrary,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Practically, 
utility  becomes  the  measure  of  obligation,  and  expediency  the 
rule. 

This  principle,  so  fundamentally  dangerous  in  morals,  grow- 
ing as  it  does  out  of  the  doctrine  that  moral  obligation  is 
founded  in  utility,  has  been  defended  not  only  by  infidel,  but 
by  some  christian  writers,  and  is  operating  with  an  immense 
influence  and  to  a  wide  extent  in  this  age.  For  this  reason  it 
should  be  well  examined.  There  are  in  morals,  as  all  admit, 
questions  of  expediency,  in  which  it  behoves  us,  as  wise  men, 
to  look  out  upon  consequences,  and  shape  our  course  in  view 
of  them  \  but  this  is  a  very  different  thii^  from  making  utility 
our  guide  and  rule  in  morals,  as  such.  To  this,  besidtes  its  be- 
ing false  in  principle,  there  are  many  serious  practical  ob}ection& 

First:  Man  has  too  limited  and  imperfect  a  view  of 
things  to  be  able  to  judge  what  will  be  in  alt  cases  for  the 
best.  This  would  require  omniscience,  the  [M^escience  of  Him 
who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  who  with  one  eternal 
intuitive  view  sees  all  things  in  their  connexions  and  bearings, 
and  to  whose  eye  no  cause,  however  secret  its  operation,  is 
unseen.    How  often  are  the  wisest  human  plans  deranged, 
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die  MMl  pradtot  iMf]Mmt  thwaitod,  ni4  bothlte  bopit  and 
fiMHMi  of  the  Biott  ttiitMras  and  &F««ghtad  dkappoialtd!  Inde- 
pattdiuly  of  tbo  tCaadard  of  right  and  wrongs  no  nuui  conld 
teU  what  wonid  be  for  the  boat  We  shouU  have  no  rule  of 
noodo  on  whMi  we  could  aeeerely  lely.  In  slteinpting  to 
foUov  dutjTy  we  would  be  continnaUy  raovhig  in  hesitancy  and 
davbt  la  all  oaaes  not  clearlv^  settled  by  experience,  wo> 
wonU  be  liaUe  to  be  distfacted  by  diTided  counsels* 

&€(md:  Add  to  thia,  that  the  seMshness  of  man  is  liable  to 
perreit  hk  itrigmsBt  aato  what  will  be  for  the  best.  Man  is 
eter  prone  to  ptefor  a  diteot  and  immediate  good,  to  one  in^ 
not  or  reasols,  thoi^  fur  greater*  What  will  most  snbserre 
indtvidiial  or  party  iateresi  for  the  present,  is  preferred  to  that 
wiiidi  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  tibB 
long  mn.  SbmiII  personal  advantages  are  sought  at  the  ex* 
penaa  of  the  piiblic  good  Nothing  is  more  fiuniHar  than  the 
nHmoef  in  which  the  selfishness  of  man  blinds  his  peroeptions 
of  right  and  wrong.  Still  more  would  this  be  the  case,  if  right 
and  wrong  were  sunk  into  a  qoestion  of  mere  ntitity. 

This  Icttds  me  to  remaric^  in  the  Third  place,  that  to  asake 
utility  the  nde  and  measure  of  moral  obligation  is,  alter  aU 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  only  to  foster  human  self* 
irimeas.  The  principle,  that  vrttUty  is  the  foundation  and  rule 
of  viiCae,  is,  in  the  end,  only  an  appeal  to  man's  selfishness, 
making  virtae  a  mercenary  aiid  selfish  thing.  Something  thai 
ia  to  be  practised,  not  on  aeeount  of  its  intrinsks  excellence,  but 
ibr  the  sakis  of  its  admntages.  The  mind  is  taught  to  regard 
happineas  as  the  only  ultimate  good,  the  only  thing  that  is  desi* 
raUe  on  its  own  aoeount  Noming  is  to  be  considered  Tirtuoua 
m  naorally  excellent,  but  only  as  it  is  conducire  to  happiness ; 
and  the  oidy  thing  in  nrtue  that  is  lovely,  is  its  tendency  to 
ptoduee  hapfoness.  Now,  what  is  this,  but  to  hold  virtue  in 
adanration  because  of  advaotage!  Should  any  attempt  to 
evade  the  chai^  of  selfishness,  by  sapng,  it  is  the  happiness 
of  bewg  as  anoi,  a  dismterested  regard  to  bapptness,  that  is 
neant ;-— we  may  inquire,  How  can  any  one  form  a  concep- 
tien  of  what  happiness  is,  except  by  means  of  happiness  of 
wfensh  he  is  conscious  withiu  hiBoeelf  ?  And  how  else  can  he 
have  any  sense  of  its  exceUence  or  desurableness?  Is  not  the* 
▼ery  idea  of  enjoyment,  and  of  all  that  is  good  or  desirable  in 
enjoyment,  referrible  to  our  own  consciousness  ?  Take  away 
the  feeling  that  happiness  is  good  and  desbuble  for  ourselves, 
and  eaft  we  have  any  idea  of  happiness  as  good  and  desirabte 
fiw  the  universe  ?  When  tfaiereK>re  we  are  taught,  that  that, 
wbieh  makes  any  thing  moraUy  exeellent,  is  lis  tendency  to 
pioduee  hapfiaew,  we  cannot  understand  the  terms  of  the 
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propo^km  without  an  ultimate  refemoe  ta  the  happtnesB  of 
which  we  are  conscious  as  good  and  desirable  to  ourselves. 
It  is  only  by  apprectaiing  our  own  happiness  that  we  can 
come  to  appreciate  the  happiness  of  the  uniTerse,  and  ccMiae- 
quentiy,  according  to  the  theory,  the  exoellenee  of  virtue* 
Andy  in  like  manner,  on  this  theory,  we  can  form  no  conoep- 
tion  of  the  moral  excellence  of  any  action  or  course  of  action^ 
without  an  ultimate  reference  to  our  own  consciousness  of 
happiness  as  good  and  desirable  to  ourselves.  I  saytben^ 
that  the  principle,  that  utility  is  the  foundation  and  rule  of 
virtue,  is,  in  the  end,  only  an  appeal  to  the  uibunal  of  human 
selfishness  to  decide  on  the  moral  excellenee  of  things.  And 
if  we  are  to  be  ever  carrying  our  own  actions  and  those  of 
others  to  such  a  standard  as  this,  in  order  to  determine  their 
moral  character — if  we  cannot  rise  to  the  appreciation  of  viF* 
tue  without  a  mental  process  the  fundamental  act  of  which  is 
the  appreciation  of  our  own  happiness — then,  it  matters  not 
whether  we  view  actions  as  conducing  to  our  o\m  happiness 
or  that  of  others,  virtue  with  us  becomes  a  mercenary  thing, 
and  in  the  very  business  of  determining  its  vafaie  we  are  fos- 
tering a  mercenary  spirit,  because  ttie  ultimate  test  of  its  value 
is  what  is  good  in  self-enjoyment 

Fourth  :  This  rule  of  action  tends  to  abolirti  consdenoe. 
For,  according  to  it,  actions  are  not  contemplated  as  right  and 
wrong,  but  as  productive  of  good  or  evil,  as  profitable  or  the 
reverse.  The  whole  business  of  searching  out  and  deciding 
on  what  we  shall  do  is  not  a  matter  of  principle,  but  a  catcu- 
ilation  of  loss  and  gain.  Whatever  conduces  to  a  proposed 
end  is  done  without  scruple.  We  approve  our  conduct  not 
with  the  generous  emotions  of  conscious  rectitude,  but  with 
the  self-complacency  attending  the  successful  accomplishment 
oi  an  object ;  and  we  condemn,  aot  with  remorse,  but  with 
the  selfish  regrets  which  accompany  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment 

Fifth:  This  rule,  especially  when  taken  in comiexion  with 
the  principle  in  whidi  it  is  founded,  naturally  suggests  the 
maxim.  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  or  the  principle^ 
That  the  end  sanctifies  the  means ;— ^a  remorseless  principle^ 
that  has  sanctioned  the  foulest  corruptions  in  religion,  and  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  horrid  crimes,  and  all  under  the  plea 
of  utility. 

Sixth :  This  leaving  of  man  to  the  guidance  of  utility  in 
morals  and  religion  also  tends  to  foeter  a  spirit  of  pfoud  athe<* 
istical  independence  of  God.  Instead  of  referring  our  conduct 
to  a  law  prescribing  and  sanctioning  duty,  a  law  founded  in 
the  nature^  expressing  the  will  and  carrying  ua  forward  to  the 
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judgmMit  of  God,  we  are  throvn:  cm  m$x  own  zesonfoei  and 
imgbt  lo  rely  on  our  own  sagacity  and  prudmioe.  In  our 
ioquiries  after  the  useful,  we  forget  the  right,  become  unscru- 
pulous in  the  pursuit  of  the  good,  and  forget  that  there  is  One 
above  us  on  whom  we  are  dependent  and  to  whom  we  are 
accDuntabb,  who  is  ever  saying  to  us,  <«  Be  ye  holy,  for  I,  the 
Lord  your  God,  am  holy,"  and  pleading  with  us^  <<  0  do  not 
that  abominable  thmg  which  I  hate«"  Instead  of  acknowl- 
edging Him  in  all  our  ways,  and  looking  to  him  to  direct  our 
paths,  we  become  wise  in  our  own  eyes  and  prudent  in  our 
owa  sight,  and  lean  on  our  own  understandings.  Nay,  we 
wax  bold  in  our  independence,  and  scruple  not  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  and  suitableness  of  God's  institutions  and  God's  re- 
qoiienteots;  to  set  up  our  judgment  in  opposition  to  His,  and, 
tmdOT  the  plea  of  greater  utility,  to  set  aside  His  will  in  order 
to  establish  our  own  devices.  Thus  the  Romish  Apostacy  has 
set  up  its  graven  images,  its  likenesses  of  things  in  heaven  and 
of  thmffs  on  earth,  and  of  things  under  the  earth ;  and  in  order 
to  confirm  the  deed,  has  dared  to  expunge  the  second  com- 
mandment from  the  decalogue* 

We  cannot  make  utility  our  rule  and  guide  in  duty,  without 
corrupting  both  morals  and  religion.  Could  we  so  entirely 
overcome  the  natural  sentiments  and  convictions  of  the  human 
mind,  as  fully  to  introduce  this  rule,  (which,  however,  can 
never  be  done,)  religion  and  morals  both  would  be  banished 
fiom  our  world,  and  the  human  family  would  become  one 
loathsome,  putrefying,  mass  of  moral  depravity  and  atheism. 
The  depraved,  selfish,  short-sighted  children  of  men,  lost  to  all 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  lost  to  conscience,  lost  to  all 
fear  of  God,  scrupling  no  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  ends,  and  at  once  both  the  slaves  and  the  victims  of  a 
fierce,  all-controlling,  selfishness,  would  realize  more  fully  than 
has  ever  yet  been  done  in  our  world,  bad  as  it  is  and  bad  as  it 
has  been,  the  representation  which  the  apostle  gives  of  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  man  in  his  estrangement  from 
Ood  ; — ^  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts 
and  pleasures,  living  in  maUce  and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating 
one  another." 

A  celebrated,  able,  and  in  many  respects  valuable  christian 
writer,  the  late  Dr.  D wight,  while  he  maintains  thai  utility  is 
the  foundation,  and  with  God  the  actual  rule  and  measure,  of 
virtue,  denies  that  it  can  be  the  rule  with  man,  for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reason,  that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  know 
what  will  be  for  the  best.  But  the  denial  is  vain,  if  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  Br.  maintains  be  admitted.  Let  the  public 
mind  be  once  imbued  with  the  principle,  and  the  rule  will  fol- 
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low  itt  spite  of  all  reasBOMigs  te^  the  eonlnuy.  A  wisoA  bm* 
foancUy  penelrated  with  rereteDee  fiur  God^s  woid,  xoky  Mtarii 
the  principle,  and  yel  escape  its  pmctical  eondaaiooa;— 4mf 
remain  eonscientious  in  spite  of  its  phiksephy ;  but  the  case 
will  be  different  with  the  general  mass.  Get  tfae«n  thoiotf^gWf 
and  practically  to  beheve,  that  ntihty  is  the  fundaflMOtml  rea* 
son  of  moral  obligation,  ud  the  question  of  doty  beeomes  a 
caknlation  of  tendencies  and  consequenessi  The  inqoiry  will* 
be,  not  what  is  right  \  but,  what  will  be  beneficial?  What 
will  be  productive  of  the  supposed  good  I  What  bids  fine  lo 
aceomplish  the  end  desired  ?  The  end  wiU  sanctify  the  aseane. 
Eril  will  be  done  that  good  may  come.  In  politics,  law,  and 
religion,  erary  thing  will  g^ve  place  lo  expediency.  That 
principle  ! — it  is  a  deadly  poison  in  the  verv  fountain  of  meiw 
als ;  and  it  is  surely  not  unfair  to  ask,  to  what  eiclent  has  the 
publication  of  this  principle  by  some  eminent  and  pop«iar  di-^' 
"Vines  been  productive  of  the  religious  errors  and  the  teosa 
morality  of  our  country  at  the  present  day  ? 

We  can  appeal  to  every  man's  consotoosness,  that  there  is 
within  him  a  principle,  which  decides  upon  aotioBSy  and  ap» 
proves  or  condemns  them,  as  right  or  wron^  in  themselves ; 
which  pronounces,  that  f(Nr  an  actum  to  be  right  ia  a  very  dif«» 
ferent  thing  from  its  being  usefol,  and  to  be  wrong,  a  very 
different  thing  fifom  being  hurtAil ;  which  in  its  proqpeotive 
workings  prompts  to  certain  actions,  not  because  they  are 
usefol,  but  because  they  are  right,  and  restrains  fnem  certain 
other  actions,  not  because  they  are  hurtful,  but  because  they 
are  wrong ;  and  in  its  retrospective  workings  gives  remorse 
for  actions  not  as  hurtful  but  as  wfong,and  vice  versa.  Oftsn 
its  judgment  of  the  moral  character  of  an  action  is  formed  h^ 
fore  consequences  appear,  and  generally  without  looking  into 
oonsequences  at  all ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  eonseqoenoss 
are  regarded,  diey  aflfect  ttiis  moral  sense  oniy  as  they  serve 
to  present  to  the  mind  the  intrinsio  righteousness  or  criminality 
of  actions. 

Now  this  principle,  (wUch  we  call  conscience)  implies  mk 
intrinsic  character  of  moral  excellence,  or  fanttioess  m  conduct, 
a  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  and  an  intelligent  Judge  mulR^ 
warder  upholding  the  rule,  securing  in  the  exeseise  of  <fistri- 
butive  justice,  the  rewards  of  well-doing  and  the  ponishaBUit 
of  evil-doing  $  so  that  these  rewards  and  pamshments  fiill  out 
not  merely  according  to  natural  prindples,  but  in  the  iolsHi* 
gent  ministmtion  of  justice.  The  apostle,  in  proof  of  a  uas- 
vexsal  final  judgment  in  which  God  will  rendcor  to  every  mas 
according  to  his  deeds,  relG^rs  to  the  opevatioQ  of  this  principle 
In  die  minds  of  the  heathen,  who,  though  without  revelation, 
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bare  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  to  which  the  moral  m-^ 
ttincts  of  their  nature  prompt  conformity,  and  with  which, 
linder  a  senae  of  aocoantabiiity,  they  compare  thenr  actions, 
with  feelings  of  conscious  guilt  or  innocence :  ^  For  when  the 
Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto 
themselves ;  which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts 
the  meanwhile  accusing,  or  else  excusing,  one  another/' 
Rom.  ii.  14, 15.  The  apostle  John  recognizes  the  working  of 
the  same  principle ;  ^  It  our  heart  condemn  us,  €k>d  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things. — If  our  heart  condemn 
OS  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towards  Crod.^'  1  John  iii. 
M,  dl.  When  the  prophet  (Isaiah,  chap.  v.  20,)  exclaims, 
•Woe  to  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil;  that  put 
durkne^  for  Kght,  and  light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for 
sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter,'^  it  is  implied,  that  there  is  just 
•8  truly  an  essential  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  or 
moral  good  and  moral  evil,  as  there  is  between  light  and 
darkness,  or  bitter  and  sweet,  and  that  the  confounding  of 
ftiem  shews  a  moral  sense  at  shockingly  perverted  as  the  sight 
would  be  which  should  confound  light  and  darkness,  or  the 
tBste  which  should  confound  bitter  and  sweet. 

It  is  a  dictate  of  our  moral  nature  and  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God,  that  there  is  an  essential — a  necessary,  eter- 
nal and  imomtable — difference  between  right  and  wrong; 
and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  one  has  excellence  and  is 
binding  on  rational  beings,  and  the  other  has  moral  turpitude 
moid  should  be  shunned  by  ail  rational  beings. 

But  when  we  say  in  the  nature  of  things,  we  do  dot  mean 
any  thing  independent  of  God.  God  is  essentially  the  self- 
existent  and  absolute  perfection  of  right  He  is  so  necessarily, 
eternally  and  immutably.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Him  as 
being  any  thing  less,  and  oonceive  of  him  as  God.  And  we 
cannot  conceive  of  moral  rectitude  as  existing  prior  to,  or  in- 
dependent of,  the  Divine  nature.  In  the  nature  of  God,  then, 
lies  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
We  can  go  back  no  farther.  We  can  dig  no  deeper.  God 
cannot  but  be  what  he  is.  Whatever  is  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  God,  is  right.  Whatever  is  not  conformable  to  it,  is 
wrong.  God  is  the  grand  centre  which  attracts,  and  binds 
together,  the  moral  universe.  If  all  were  in  harmony  with 
God,  all  woukl  be  right 

The  result  of  universal  righteousness  would  be  perfect  and 
universal  order,  peace  and  happiness ;  but  it  would  be  the 
effect  of  righteotisness  as  a  cause  intrinsically  excellent,  and 
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would  not  mak^  righteousaess  any  more  exceUoni  Aan  it  is  in 
itself.  It  18  true  that  is  lore,  essentially  iDfinite  beneToIetire  i 
yet  His  beneTdenee  is  subject  to  the  la  we  of  His  own  infinite 
and  essential  purity.  It  flows  out  only  in  the  ehaaoels  of  9b* 
solute  holiness  and  righteousness.  God  is  light  as  well  as 
love.  He  sees,  and  deals  with,  all  things  as  they  are.  He  is 
just  and  holy.  Justice  and  holiness  are  fundamental,  essen** 
tially  characteristic,  attributes  of  His  nature.  Henoe,  He  is  said 
to  swear  by  His  holiness,  Ps.  Ixzxix.  $5p  Amos  iv.  2.  whiek 
is  equivalent  to  swearing  br  Himself,  Hob.  vi.  17.  He  is  a 
Rock,  His  work  is  perfect,  all  His  ways  are  judgment,  a  God 
of  truth  and  without  iuiquity,  just  and  right  is  He.  He  is 
glorious  in  holiness.  The  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  His  diatioetiTe 
title.  His  presence-dMunber  is  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Holi*> 
ness  becomethHis  house  forever.  We  are  commaiided  te 
exalt  the  Lord  our  God  and  worship  at  His  footstool ;  for  He 
is  holy.  His  holiness  is  His  glory,  and  H  is  in  view  of  His 
glory  as  the  Thrice  Holy,  that  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  the 
whole  angelic  throng  and  the  redeemed  from  among  men, 
glorify  and  adore  Him ;  **  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of 
hosts :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory  !''^<«  Who  would 
not  fear  Thee,  and  glorify  Thy  name,  for  Thou  only  art  holy !'' 
Now,  while  the  holiness  of  God  is  consistent  with  die  most 
perfect  benevolence,  it  is  not  simply  benevolence.  His  benev- 
olence does  not  constitute  His  holiness.  The  term  holiness 
suggests  a  distinot  and  entirely  diflferent  idea  flrom  benevolence* 
It  expresses  the  awful  purity  and  rectitude  of  His  natuie. 
Hence  such  language  as  the  following ;  ^  The  Lord  of  hosts 
shall  be  exalted  in  judgment,  and  God  that  is  holy  shall  be 
sanctified  in  righteousness.^'  Is.  v.  16.  And  again, «  Ye  can- 
not serve  the  Lord,  for  He  is  a  Holy  God  ;  He  is  a  jealous 
God ;  He  will  hot  forgive  ]rottr  transgressions  nor  your  sins.'' 
Josh.  xxiv.  19.  And,  again,  ^  Art  Thou  not  from  everlastings 
0  Lord  my  God,  my  Holy  One  ? — ^Thon  art  of  purer  eyes  thaa 
to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity."  Hab.  i.  IS, 
13.  «How  long,  0  Lord,  Holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not 
avenge  our  blood  on  tb&oi  that  dwell  on  the  earth  !"  Rev. 
vi.  10. 

It  is  in  this  infinite  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature  that  we 
find  the  foundation  and  ultimate  reason  of  moral  obligation. 
Hence,  the  oft-repeated  injunction,  ^  Be  ye  holy  ;  for,  I,  the 
Lord  your  God,  am  holy«"  Hence  also  the  higbMt  and  lesi 
end  of  all  God's  works  is,  and  of  all  our  conduct  should  be, 
not  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness,  but  the  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  God,  the  thrice  Holy,  ^  of  whom,  and 
through  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things." 
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As  we  find  the  iiMmate  reaiOB  of  moml  obligation  hi  cfae 
•df^dateot  absolute  perfection  of  the  Divine  natnrO)  so  we 
find  Ae  rule  in  the  Divine  wilL  The  wiU  of  Qod  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  His  own  perfect  nature.  Whatever  is  right  in 
the  nature  of  things^  must  be  requited  by  the  will  of  God ; 
and  on  the  other  hand^  that  which  depends  for  its  obligation 
simply  on  the  will  of  Qody  such  as  the  positive  institutions  of 
religion^  cannot  be  at  variance  with  what  is  right,  but  must  be 
just  and  holy.  GkMl  also  lias  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  crea* 
ted  agents  in  their  nature^  ciroumstances  and  rdations,  and 
diMefefe  oi  what  is  right  for  them  to  do.  Moral  excellence 
hi  the  creature  consists  in  the  conformity  of  its  disposition  and 
Conduct  to  the  Divine  image  according  to  the  nature  which  its 
Maker  has  given  it,  and  the  circumstances  and  relations  in 
which  it  exists  and  acts.  Of  these  God  has  perfect  knowledge, 
and  His  holy  will  being  in  exact  accordance  with  His  own 
holy  nature,  Hie  will  must  be  a  perfect  rule.  As  Creator, 
lilso,  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  command,  and  the  creature  is 
bound  to  obey ;  His  own  holy  nature  being  a  perfect  guaran<^ 
tee,  tlmt  He  can  will  and  command  that  only  which  is  right 
It  is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  He,  who  is  in  Himself  the  per« 
fection  of  right  and  the  Creator  of  all  things,  should  give  law 
to  the  EatiomLl  nntveise,  and  that  it  should  obey  His  will  ;-^ 
should  do  what  he  commands  and  because  He  commands  it 
Holy  angels  are  characterized  as  doing  His  commandments 
and  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  His  word.  <<  I  delight  to  do 
Thy  will,  O  my  Gkid ;  yea,  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart,"  is 
the  language  wnich  proph^  puts  into  the  mouth  of  die  Re* 
deemer,  expressive  of  His  pre-eminent  virtue.  The  good  man 
is  described  as  one  that  <<feareth  the  Lord,"  (that  is,  who 
cbefisheth  a  holy  reverential  regard  to  His  will)  and  ^  delight* 
6th  greatly  in  His  commandment&"  Every  where  do  the 
eoriptores  hoU  up  to  our  view  the  will  and  law  of  God  as  our 
rule,  <^  Doing  the  will  of  Gkid  from  the  heart,"  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  that  virtue  whidi  the  Bible  enjoins.  Saith  Jesus, 
«  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  my  aster,  and  mother."  It  was  His  meat  to  do  the  will 
of  His  Father }  and  He  taught  us  to  pray,  •<  Thv  will  be  done 
en  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  The  object  of  God  in  the  whole 
plan  of  our  salvation  is  to  make  us  ^  perfect  to  do  His  will  ;^' 
and  the  inquiry  of  every  one  who  beoomes  a  partaiosr  of  this 
salvatxmis,<<Loid,what  wiUThou  have  me  todo?"  andhis 
prayer,  <<  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will ;  for  llou  art  my  God." 

The  believer  in  revelation  must  admit,  that  the  will  of  Qod 
k  the  rule  and  standard  of  moral  obligation.  This  is  a  diffid- 
ent thing  from  founding  virtue  in  te  will  o£  Qod.    It  is  not 
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the  will  of  Ood  that  makes  a  thing  ThtiKHis ;  othenrise,  pldor 
to  the  will  of  Gkxi  determining  their  character,  virtue  and  vioe 
would  be  equally  excellent,  and  God  must  have  wilted  virtue 
to  be  excellent  without  reason  ;  and  even  6od  himself  could 
have  had  no  moral  excellence  in  all  tlie  perfections  which  He 
possessed,  until  His  will  had  so  decided.  But  whilst  it  is  not 
the  will  of  Grod  that  makes  actions  morally  good,  it  is  yet  the 
proper  and  binding  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  inasouich  at 
it  is,  and  must  be,  in  harmony  with  His  own  infinitely  perfect 
nature,  in  which  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  mor* 
al  rectitude  originally  and  necessarily  subsist,  and  inasmuch 
as  He  perfectly  knows  what  the  creature  ought  to  do,  and 
from  His  relation  as  Creator  it  belongs  to  Him  to  command 
and  to  the  creature  to  obey. 

Of  course  this  will  must  be  known  in  order  to  be  a  rule  of 
duty.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  revealed  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  Were  man  (as  at  first)  wholly  conformed  to  hit 
Maker,  he  might  know  from  within  himself  his  duty  as  to  ali 
matters  of  purely  moral  obligation  ;  as,  for  example,  the  aSeo* 
tions  and  consequent  duties,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  hs 
owes  to  his  Creator  and  fellow-creatures.  But  even  here  he 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  the  instruct 
tion  of  his  Maker  for  the  mode  in  which  these  affections 
should  be  expressed  and  these  duties  performed.  I  might 
here  refer  to  the  sabbatic  institution  for  illustration.  We  may 
also  reasonably  suppose,  that  he  would  need  to  be  taught  thie 
precise  nature  of  his  relations  to  the  other  creatures  of  Ood, 
some  of  which  relations  might  depend  simply  on  the  Maker's 
will ;  as  man's  right  of  dominion  in  this  lower  worid,  and  his 
right  to  use  certain  things  for  food.  It  is  likewise  reasonable, 
that.man  should  be  kept  sensible  of  his  dependence  on  God 
and  of  his  subjection  to  Him,  by  being  required  to  do  some 
things,  which,  for  their  obligation  depended  simply  on  the 
Creator's  will.  The  prohibition  as  to  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  will  serve  as  an  example.  These  things  man 
could  know  only  by  revelation.  Then  even  in  innocence,  not 
only  was  God's  will  man's  rnle,  but  for  the  knowledge  of 
many  things  embraced  in  this  Will,  he  was  dependent  on  a 
revelation  from  God.  And,  as  he  must  seek  the  rule  and 
measure  of  his  duty  ultimately  not  in  himself  but  in  God,  be 
could  in  no  respect  be  said  to  be  <<a  law  to  himself,"  but  only 
as  the  dictates  of  his  nature  were  in  harmony  with  the  nature 
and  will  of  God. 

But  man  now  is  a  sinner ;  in  his  moral  feelingt,  to  a  fearful 
extent,  at  variance  with  the  nature  and  will  of  his  Maker,  and 
with  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  right ;  and  con* 
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sequently,  notwithstanding  the  traces  of  the  oriffinal  law  writ* 
ten  on  his  heart  which  may  be  found  amidst  the  rains  of  the 
fall,  disqualified  from  being  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  to 
himself  even  in  matters  of  purely  moral  obligation.  Some 
things  even  nature  may  teach  him,  and  does ;  m  some  things 
he  may  even  of  himself  judge  what  is  right ;  but,  many  things, 
in  the  blindness  of  his  mind  and  the  perverseness  of  his  heart, 
he  knows  not.    Even  his  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled. 

And,  then,  of  the  remedy,  which  God  in  His  sovereign  good 
pleasure  has  provided,  and  of  the  new  relations  which  this 
provision  has  founded,  and  of  the  duties  growing  out  of  these 
relations,  he  is  in  himself  totally  ignorant. 

For  an  infallible  and  perfect  rule  of  duty,  then,  man  is,  in 
his  present  fallen  state,  specially  dependent  on  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  It,  and  it  only,  answers  the  purpose.  In  decid* 
ing  on  the  rectitude  of  actions,  we  must  refer  them  to  this  rule 
as  the  only  infallible  standard  :  <^  To  the  law  and  to  the  testis 
mony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them.''  God's  will  is  the  infallible  expres- 
sion of  what  is  right.  In  moral  conduct,  we  are  to  do  a 
thing  because  it  is  right ;  and  we  know  it  to  be  right  because 
God  has  commanded  it ;  and  this  command  we  find  either  in 
an  original  law  of  our  nature,  or  in  His  word ;  and  as  our  na- 
ture '  has  been  perverted  by  sin,  we  must  go  to  His  word  as 
our  ultimate  and  infallible  rule,  testing  by  it  even  what  nature 
knay  seem  to  dictate.  The  consideration  of  utility  as  a  guide 
is  admissible  only  in  cases  not  clearly  settled  by  law ;  and 
then  it  is  not  an  ultimate  consideration.  It  has  weight  at  the 
tribunal  of  conscience,  not  on  the  principle,  that  a  thing  is 
right  because  it  is  useful,  but  on  the  principle  that  duty  and 
interest  are  so  connected,  that  what  will  clearly  tend  to  good 
as  its  appropriate  result,  may,  when  law  is  silent,  rationally  be 
concluaed  to  be  right. 

The  law  of  God  is  justly  called  a  transcript  of  His  image  ; 
for  like  Himself,  it  is  holy,  just  and  good.  The  perfection  of 
the  creature  consists  in  its  conformity  to  the  image  and  will  of 
the  Creator,  and  this  is  ascertained  by  its  conformity  to  the 
Creator's  law.  "  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  0  my  God ;  yea, 
Thy  law  is  within  my  heart,"  is  the  language  of  Him,  who  is 
our  great  Pattern  of  righteousness.  He  did  all  those  thingf 
which  pleased  His  Father.  It  was  the  glory  of  Enoch,  that 
he  pleaised  God  :  and  it  is  the  aim  of  every  good  man«  It  is 
the  highest  ambition  of  angels.  This  endeavor  to  please  God 
and  this  delight  in  His  law,  implies  not  only  a  respect  to  Grod's 
authority  and  a  feeling  of  accountability  to  Him,  but  also  a 
30 
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delight  ki  the  Divim  Chanteter  and  in  those  eternal  principles 
Hf  Tight  of  which  the  revealed  will  of  God  is  the  exponent 

Here  then  we  have  the  man  of  principle — the  man  of  con^- 
science  ; — the  man,  who,  instead  of  truclcling  to  expediency, 
stands  tip  for  the  right  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  and  pur- 
sues it  at  all  hazards.  Who  fearing  God,  knows  no  other  fear. 
It  is  this  devotion  to  right  in  the  fear  of  God,  that  has  produ^ 
eed  the  heroes  of  the  tvuth,  and  the  martyrs  for  it,  in  every 
age  ;  that  made  them  <<  defenced  cities  and  iron  pillars,  and 
brazen  walls^'  against  the  world.  The  utilitarian  theory  nev» 
er  made  an  Elijah  or  a  Jeremiah,  a  Paul,  or  a  Luther,  or  a 
Knox  ;.  and  never  will.  It  will  never  lead  a  man  to  enduro 
hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  order  to  this, 
the  ruling  principle  must  be  a  desire  to  please  Him  who  bath 
chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier.  Like  the  great  apostle,  he  must 
labor^  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  he  may  be  accepted  of 
Him. 

Every  man  should  lay  himself  out  to  accomplish  the  great* 
est  possible  amount  of  good  ;  but  he  should  do  this  under  ^he 
paramount  consideration  of  duty  as  growing  out  of  his  rela- 
tions to  his  Maker  and  his  fellow-creatures,  taking  the  will  of 
God  as  his  rule,  both  with  respect  to  the  special  objects  he 
proposes,  and  the  means  he  adopts.  This  will  save  him  from 
the  wildness  and  extravagance  of  a  mistaken  benevolence  and 
a  misguided  zeal,  from  undue  elation  in  the  hour  of  success, 
from  despondency  and  doubt  in  seasons  of  failure,  from  self- 
flattery,  from  the  misgivings  of  an  unstable  mind,  from  being 
carried  away  by  popular  applause,  or  disheartened  by  opposi- 
tion, from  laboring  after  immediate  effect  instead  of  patiently 
awaiting  the  operation  of  principle,  from  distrusting  the  means 
appointed  of  Heaven  and  resorting  to  the  devices  of  fleshly 
wisdom.  No  benevolence  was  larger  than  Paul's,  but  it  all 
sprang  from  a  sense  of  his  obligations  to  God,  and  flowed  iu 
the  channel  of  subjection^  to  His  will :  '<  I  endure  all  things  for 
the  elects'  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory."  "  Our  rejoicing  is  this, 
the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  ami  godiy 
sincerity,  hot  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  worid."  «^  We  are  tinto 
God  tt  isweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved  and  ia 
them  that  perish :  to  the  one  we  ate  the  savor  of  death  unto 
death ;  and  to  the  other  the  savor  of  lifb  unto  life.  And,  who 
is  snlBoient  fbr  these  things  ?  For  we  are  not  as  many  which 
eomipt  the  word  of  God ;  but  as  of  Mncerity,  but  as  of  God, 
in  the  sights  God  speak  we  in  Chrtei'^    KTherei^se,  Jseinj;: 
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vre  have  this  ministry,  as  we  have  received  mercy^  we  &hit 
DOt ;  but  have  renoanced  the  bidden  things  of  dishonesty  ;  not 
walidng  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word  of  Ood  deceitful^ 
ly ;  bm,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commending  oursdvBs 
to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  Gbd.-^We  ate  iroa*- 
bled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distress^  ;  we  are  perplexed,  but 
not  in  despair ;  persecuted^  but  not  forsaken  $  cast  down,  but 
not  destroyed  ;  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made 
manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh/'  <«  For  the  love  of  Christ  coni- 
straineth  us.'' — ^<  Bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  none 
of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testily 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  "  I  am  ready  to  die  at  Je- 
rusalem for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

The  age,  in  which  you  liv^,  and  in  which  you  will  soon  be 
called  to  act,  is  strongly  marked  by  utilitarian  views  and  a 
utilitarian  policy.  They  have  leavened  church  and  state,  and 
appear  in  our  systems  of  education,  in  our  labors  for  social 
reform,  and  in  the  whole  business  and  intercourse  of  life.  In 
the  state,  the  great  question  is,  not  what  is  just,  but  what  is 
profitable  to  the  state  ?  As  to  the  measures,  the  cut  bono  is 
the  subject  of  rigid  scrutiny,  while  few  ask  the  question.  Is  it 
right  ?  In  relation  to  capital  crimes,  a  spurious  benevolence 
pervades  community,  which  would  thwart  the  demands  of 
justice  and  the  operation  of  law.  In  the  church  the  prevailing 
question  is,  Will  it  accomplish  the  end  proposed  ? — not.  Is  it 
right  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  ? — and  many  expedi- 
ents, not  merely  of  doubtful,  but  of  positively  immoral  charac- 
ter, are  resorted  to  in  order  to  attain  a  good  object.  Practi- 
cally, the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  not  unfrequently  pray- 
er is  prostituted  to  consecrate  what  Grod  abhors  and  the  moral 
sense  of  even  ungodly  men  condemns.  What  is  old  and  tried 
is  discarded  for  what  is  new  and  taking.  Established  usage 
founded  both  in  reason  and  experience,  gives  place  to  the 
shifts  of  ecclesiastical  charlatans.  And  divine  institution  is^ 
without  remorse,  surrendered  for  the  devices  of  men.  The 
conversion  of  the  world  by  the  patient  preaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified  is  too  slow  an  operation  for  modern 
benevolence  ;.  it  is  quicker  done  by  anecdote  and  steam.  And, 
in  many  of  the  reforms  of  the  day,  urged  on,  as  they  often  are, 
by  men  of  trifling  character,  or  at  least  suspicious  worth,  al- 
most any  thing  that  promises  to  promote  the  object,  is  esteem- 
ed proper  and  urged  as  duty. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  live  m  such  an  age,  without  either 
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catching  its  spirit,  or  being  branded  as  hostile  to  what  is  good. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  cherish  a  deep 
and  abiding  conviction  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  obligation 
of  what  is  right,  and  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  the  law  of  God, 
in  constant  view  of  our  iiccountability  to  Him.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  in  matters  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  in  matters  doubtful,  in  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  general  principles,  and  in  accommodating  ourselves,  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  to  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  there  is 
full  scope  for  the  counsels  of  expediency.  In  reference  to 
some  such  matters,  the  apostle  said,  All  things  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient ;  all  things  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  edify  not.  Consult  expediency  ; — but  al- 
ways be  careful,  that  your  expediency,  be  expediency  with  a 
good  conscience — expediency  in  view  of  the  rule, "  What  God 
forbids  is  at  no  time  to  be  done  ;  what  he  conmiands  is  always 
our  duty;  and,  yet  every  particular  duty  is  not  to  be  done  at 
all  times.^' 
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ADDRESS. 


G-entlemen  of  the  Washington  and  Union  Societies^ 

We  are  standing  on  the  axis  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  may  turn  our  eyes,  not  without  profit,  fifty  years  over  the  past, 
and  fifty  years  towards  the  future.  This  century  is  the  era  of  ages, 
and  has  been  set  down  for  much  account  in  the  destiny  of  the  Ever- 
lasting. Since  creation  dawned  the  like  of  it  has  not  been  shined 
upon  by  the  sun.  The  morning  light  of  the  Patriarchal  age,  the 
fuller  brightness  of  the  Prophetic  day,  and  the  noon-day  glory  of 
the  Time  of  Christ,  are  now  compounded  into  one  brilliancy. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  believe  that  there  is  something  in  the 
idea,  individual  man,  worth  meditation  and  anxiety ;  and  whereso- 
ever the  thought  has  been  muttered,  man  was  made  for  himself  in 
the  image  and  glory  of  his  Maker,  old  tyrannies  have  begun  to 
tremble ;  dynasties  that  have  so  long  made  desolate  the  earth,  have 
been  dug  down  to  their  foundations  and  crumbled  under  the  curse 
of  God. 

Oppression  is  every  day  losing  its  power,  and  'ere  long,  will  be 
remembered  amongst  the  dust  and  ashes  of  decay.  Hopes  bud  and 
bloom  in  generous  hearts,  for  millions  that  have  lived  on  sorrow's 
bread ;  and  the  great  day  of  universal  education,  universal  freedom, 


aniversal  abundance,  and  nniversal  refinement,  flings  the  shadow  of' 
its  morning  beauty  along  the  sky.  From  the  middle  of  this  century 
man  can  take  no  step  backward — nor  can  he  stand  still,  all  the  day 
idle,  under  the  growing  and  glorious  light  of  its  sun.  High  reach- 
ing thoughts  of  Divine  destinies  for  the  human  race,  cry  out  with 
young  and  earnest  enthusiasm,  this  is  the  day  time  op  man's 
SALVATION.  The  world  is  going  forward  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
and  makes  pinions  for  itself  of  the  lightning.  The  evil  principle 
of  the  olden  time  coaxes  no  one  now  to  slumber  when  all  are  up 
and  doing.  Science,  physical  and  moral,  all  intelligence,  improve- 
ment and  progress  are  leading  on  to  a  great  result  for  individual 
man.  Societies,  governments  and  communities,  are  beginning  to 
be  shaped  to  the  proper  mould  of  God*s  intention.  Ignorant  and 
insolent  distinctions  have  disgusted  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and 
the  great  truth  of  revealed  nature  is  daily  confessed-^-one  brother- 
hood throughout  the  world,  God  our  father,  the  earth  our  mother, 
in  life  and  in  death  her  bosom  the  place  of  our  repose. 

Civilization  spreads  itself  every  hour  of  every  day,  and  in  the 
providence  of  God,  the  spirit  of  aggrandizement  and  man's  taste  for 
treasures  that  belong  to  others  are  made  its  ministers. 

Turn  we  a  little  to  the  history  of  commerce  and  trade  this  last 
fifty  years  and  what  do  we  behold?  The  whole  commercial  connec- 
tion of  the  world  changed.  The  substitution  of  steam  for  natural 
but  imperfect  means,  has  produced  direct  and  positive  communion 
of  central,  civilized,  and  Christian  points,  with  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth. 

London  is  familiar  with  Calcutta,  and  shakes  hands  almost  duly 
with  the  dark  and  distant  Indies.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
century  not  a  packet  ship  nor  steam  vessel  was  to  be  found  navi- 
gating an  ocean,  sea,  bay,  nor  river  of  the  habitable  globe.  The 
application  of  steam  power  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  loco- 
motion, had,  indeed,  been  broached  both  in  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  but  both  worlds  regarded  it  as  a  mere  chimera. 

Half  of  the  century  is  not  yet  exhausted  and  packet  ships  ply  9B 
often  as  the  sun  rises,  between  all  the  ports  of  the  old  world  and  M 


the  ports  of  the  new,  bearing  for  burdens  the  people  and  producti 
of  the  xwo  hemispheres. 

The  first  steamer  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  1811, 
and  now  it  is  a  task  to  count  the  number  of  them  that  float  upon 
these  mighty  and  majestic  rivers,  and  the  streams  that  bring  then 
tribute. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  April,  1888,  New  York  was  startled 
by  the  arrival  of  the  first  steam  packet*  which  had  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  This  was  the  Sirius,  and  she  had  left  London  on 
the  28th  of  the  March  previous,  making  the  trip  in  26  days. 

Good  men's  memories  are  precious  and  deserve  to  be  drawn  up 
betimes  from  the  deep  sea.  Her  commander  was  Lt.  Bobbrts,  a 
gallant,  accomplished,  and  enterprising  officer  of  the  British  Navy, 
who,  afterwards,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  perished  in  the  President. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  Sirius,  the 
astonishment  of  the  morning  was  quickened  into  amazement  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Great  Western,  which  had  sailed  from  Bristol  on  the 
7th  of  April,  completing  her  trip  in  16  days.  Within  the  last  week 
the  Canada  has  landed  on  the  shores  of  this  Continent,  in  8  days 
and  20  hours  from  England,  and  her  news  has  travelled  by  tele* 
graph  from  Halifax  the  same  day  over  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union,  far  as  the  North  is  distant  from  the  South  and  the  East  is 
distant  from  the  West;  months  of  perilous  voyage  have  been  reduced 
to  weeks  and  weeks  have  been  reduced  to  days.  And  since  the 
body  of  this  manuscript  was  made  up,  the  Pacific,  a  steamer  shaped 
by  American  genius  and  moulded  by  the  hands  of  American  me- 
chanics, has  reached  the  port  of  New  York  from  one  of  the  ports  of 
England  in  a  fraction  over  ten  days,  having  crossed  the  ocean  in 
less  time  than  it  was  ever  done  before  except  when  the  sea  bird  flew 
from  shore  to  shore. 

*  I  say  steam  packet,  because  a  steamer  luid  already  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ib 
the  spring  of  1819,  the  Savannah,  an  American  steam  ship,  sailed  from  Sayannali 
to  Liverpool  and  thence  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  returned  to  her  own  country,  haying,  as  her  admirable  commander,  Captalz 
RooiBS,  said,  **  fwftAw"  a  terew,  holt  or  rop$  yam  parted J'^^^^^S^^ 


The  United  States-,  Great  Britain,  Franco,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Austria,  all  Germany,  and  the  North  of  Europe,  are  threading  them- 
selves with  railroads  like  net-work.  The  world  is  tying  itself  alto- 
gether with  a  chain  that  goes  round  its  body  like  the  ring  round 
Saturn. 

But  a  link  is  wanting,  and  that  here  in  Pennsylvania,  to  enable 
this  town  of  Washington  to  travel  by  steam  power  to  every  port  of 
Europe,  to  the  interior  of  Russia,  to  Egypt,  to  the  East  Indies,  to 
China,  to  Africa,  California,  Australia,  and  every  isle  of  the  ever 
rolling  and  sleepless  sea. 

A  railway  across  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  between  Altona  and 
Kiel,  which  is  now  traversed  in  three  hours,  enables  a  traveller  to 
save  often  as  many  days,  and  sometimes  as  many  weeks  of  danger- 
ous voyage  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  ports  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prussia  and  Russia. 

A  projected  railway  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Suez,  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  saves  the  tedious  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Ilope,  and  that  which  is  now  commenced  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  will  bring  San  Francisco  in  California,  as  near  to  us  as 
New  Orleans  was  when  she  became  a  City  of  the  Union. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Thomas  Waghorn,  under  the  order  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  inspected  and  reported  upon  the  useful  practicability  of 
Steam-Packet  communication  between  England  and  India.  In 
1832,  he  traversed  the  whole  route  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Glenelg,  and  in  1835,  although  he  met  with  no  substantial  encour- 
agement from  the  Board  of  Control,  he  clung  to  the  great  idea 
that  so  occupied  his  great  and  enterprising  mind,  and  proceeded  on 
his  own  resources  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose. 

He  journeyed  to  Egypt  and  by  his  intelligence  and  manhood 
secured  the  confidence  and  favor  of  the  Pasha,  he  organized  the 
land  transport  across  the  desert,  and  his  own  private  line  of  transit 
from  London  by  Marseilles  and  Suez  to  Bombay.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  monthly  steam  packets  in  1888,  from 
London  to  Bombay  by  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  Steam  packets  of 
1,600  tons  and  600  horse  power  began,  in  1842,  t^^vSlPcfrom  Cal- 
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cutta  to  Suez,  touching  at  Madras  and  Ceylon,  and  now,  owing  to 
the  invincible  spirit  of  this  one  man,  a  new  route  to  the  Eaat  Indies, 
across  Belgium  and  the  German  Continent  by  the  way  of  Trieste, 
has  been  traversed  in  30  days. 

An  ambassador  from  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  a  country  rich  and 
abundant,  but  hitherto  almost  unknown,  has  recently  appeared  at 
the  Court  of  St«  James,  and  within  a  few  days  a  Commissioner  from 
the  Sublime  Porte,  accredited  to  our  Government,  and  aceompanied 
by  a  splendid  retinue,  stepped  from  a  steam  ship  on  to  the  Ameri- 
can shore. 

These  are  a  few  fragmental  statistics  that  denote  what  (ho  nine- 
teenth century  has  done  for  itself  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
trade  and  intercourse.  I  need  not  stop  to  mention  that  a  little 
colony  planted  by  men  women  and  children,  on  the  barren  rock  of 
Plymouth,  has  stretched  its  wide  dominion  to  the  shores  of  Golden 
Sand  on  the  Pacific,  taking  in  that  far-off  and  fertile  garden  '^  where 
rolls  the  Oregon." 

Let  us  not  pass  by  that  wonder  of  wondeils,  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph. It  is  already  flying  throughout  the  world  from  England 
and  America^  enabling  men  of  different  continents  to  whisper  in 
eaeh  others  ears ;  mountains  interrupt  not,  and  the  sea  even  stays 
not  its  progress. 

It  seems  as  if  the  Almighty  bad  tempted  man  to  try  it,  from  some 
inscrutable  benevolence  of  his  own,  when  He  put  the  question  in  the 
book  of  Job,  ^'*  Canst  thou  send  lightnings  that  they  may  go  and  say 
unto  thee,  here  we  are?" 

The  element,  that  in  its  spleen,  unfolded  earth  and  Heaven,  and 
and  glared  on  us  but  to  blind  ns,  and  darted  down,  destroying  the 
house  on  the  hill-top  and  the  old  oak  where  the  herds  had  fled  for 
shelter,  has  become  as  obedient  to  man's  hand  '^as  the  horse  that 
knows  his  rider." 

No  more  shall  the  poet  sing  of  it,  ^'  So  quick  do  bright  things 
come  to  confusion." 

That  Elfin  Imp,  Puck,  in  the  play,  boasted  that  he  could,  by 
supernatural  power,  '^  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty 
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minutes."     We  boast  that  man,  by  natural  power,  can  so  circle  it 
in  twenty. 

Great  things  hath  this  age  accomplished  and  greater  yet  remain 
behind. 

Over  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  the  handiwork  of  man,  over  the 
earth  and  her  increase,  over  the  convulsions  and  career  of  nations, 
over  every  emotion  and  tumult  that  stirs  the  heart  of  the  world,  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  sway  their  sceptre  of  absolute 
control. 

It  is  not  alone  that  spices  may  come  from  Africa  and  gorgeous 
treasures  of  the  East  from  Asia,  that  the  billows  bear  in  safety  the 
ships  that  sail  from  Christian  shores.  The  thoughtless  may  con- 
clude that  these  things  have  come  to  pass  that  men  may  trade  with 
each  other,  when  all  the  while  the  great  end  is,  that  God  shall  have 
commerce  with  the  human  heart,  and  bring  to  himself  its  countless 
treasures,  from  the  benighted  and  barbarous  birth-place  of  the  dia- 
mon,  the  emerald  and  the  pearl. 

The  Almighty  has  thrown  his  shoe  over  Edom  and  who  shall 
bring  it  back  ?  His  footsteps  are  seen  in  the  sands  of  savage  shores, 
what  power  can  mar  their  beauty  or  rub  them  out  and  leave  no 
trace  behind?  The  kind,  gentle,  sweet  spirit  of  Him  that  suflFered 
the  agony  of  the  garden,  is,  by  these  means,  avenues  and  channels, 
to  circulate  itself  throughout  the  world  and  make  the  earth's  chil- 
dren all  fraternal. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  touched  at  the  past  of  the  century  and 
not  altogether  avoided  something  of  the  future*  The  great  destiny 
of  our  country,  who  can  tell  it? 

When  Dr.  Franklin  was  our  Representative  at  the  Court  of  Louis 
the  XVI.,  during  the  war  and  before  Independence  was  achieved, 
he  was  asked  by  the  King  what  would  be  the  probable  increase  of 
population  in  case  the  colonies  were  successful.  He  replied  that 
he  thought  the  population  would  double  itself  every  25  years.  The 
first  census  was  taken  in  1790,  and  between  that  period  and  1840, 
the  population  has  doubled  every  22 J  years.     This  period  was  one 
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of  comparative  disadvantage,  the  country  was  young  and  unused  to 
the  set  forms  of  government,  her  infancy  had  just  sprung  from  its 
struggle  for  existence  through  a  bitter  and  unequal  war;  again,  she 
was  involved  in  another  with  the  same  power,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes  had  many  a  bloody  conflict.  The  yellow  fever,  small-pox, 
and  cholera,  had  all  prevailed  as  epidemics,  and  the  science  of 
medicine  was  in  few  places  far  advanced,  and  in  others  altogether 
unknown. 

Facilities  for  emigration  both  from  our  larger  cities  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  from  foreign  ports  to  our  own  were  far  from  abundant ; 
indeed  compared  to  what  they  now  are  and  will  be,  they  were 
almost  as  nothing. 

Now  make  a  calculation  according  to  a  ratio  no  higher  than  that 
we  have  had  between  1790  and  1840,  and  this  nation,  if  it  holds 
together,  will  number,  when  the  sun  goes  down  on  the  last  day  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people. 

Then,  my  friends,  is  there  not  on  you  and  me  and  all  of  us  a 
deep  responsibility  ?  The  future  is  full  of  high  interest  and  mighty 
destinies,  and  in  its  fate  the  American  people  have  been  ordained, 
as  I  believe,  for  an  active  and  conspicuous  part.  The  wide  world 
is  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  civilized  Christian  education. 
The*  song  of  joy  and  the  voice  of  prayer  are  to  rise  in  Asia  from 
the  foot  of  the  Himelah  Mountains,  and  all  Egypt  is  to  lose  the 
blackness  of  its  darkness  and  beam  before  the  world  in  the  beauty 
of  the  light  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  Osiris,  who  was  worshipped 
as  the  sun  that  had  set,  is  to  be  dethroned  in  many  hearts  by  the 
Son  that  has  arisen. 

From  a  world,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  unknown,  the  people 
of  God  are  to  recross  the  Red  Sea  and  re-echoe  His  name  by  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  And  marvel  not  that  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  will  yet  speak  the  language 
we  speak  and  breathe  the  free  spirit  of  our  Institutions,  and  haply 
may  be,  all  people  under  the  whole  Heaven  will  some  time  assemble 
on  their  birth-day  of  freedom  under  our  flag  of  stars. 

There  is  no  reason  that  tyranny  should  last  for  aye,  and  that 


oppression  should  be  immortaL  The  backbone  of  depotism  has 
been  broken  already  aad  can  be  broke  again,  and  iron  heels,  under 
which  the  necks  of  the  weak  have  writhed  in  anguish,  have  many  a 
time  been  overturned  and  crushed. 

When  I  try  to  look  into  the  future  my  eye-sight  is  pained  with 
the  intensity  of  the  unfolded  Canaan  before  us,  and  the  brain 
becomes  dizzy,  in  dreaming  even,  of  the  wonders  this  age  is  destined 
to  bring  forth. 

This  honored  Institution  with  which  yon  are  connected,  and  that 
other,  its  fair  and  noble  sister,  hard  by,  are  elements  of  no  mean 
importance  in  making  up  the  being  and  consistency  of  the  next  fifty 
years.  That  they  will  be  elements  of  good  and  not  of  evil,  the  past 
and  the  present  give  us  delightful  promise. 

Prosperity,  in  all  their  ways,  to  them  both,  and  that  other  great 
element  the  Common  School  System  of  the  country.  Encourage  it 
and  bless  it  always,  for  it  is  a  noble  ally  in  a  noble  enterprise.  Let 
us  all,  with  one  accord,  say  it  again,  God  bless  the  Common  Schools, 
For  they  are  to  the  wintry  condition  of  the  world  what  the  sunshine 
of  spring — ^the  rain  of  Heaven — and  the  distilled  dews  of  the  night 
are  to  the  earth  in  her  struggle  to  bring  forth  through  ribs  of  frost, 
the  bud — the  leaf — and  the  flower. 

You  and  I,  my  friends,  are  here  not  to  stand  still  but  to  go  Tor- 
ward,  not  to  look  downward  but  to  look  upward.  A  mad  philoso* 
pher  of  physical  nature  in  Egypt,  long  ago,  had  a  theory,  which,  if 
it  were  not  true  was  at  least  lovely.  He  said.  That  when  lightning 
struck  a  conductor  the  fluid  passed  down  the  rod  into  the  ground,  but 
that  the  spark  flew  back  again  to  the  sky.  Our  mind  is  an  emana- 
tion from  on  high  where  the  light  is  born,*  and  should  look  no 
where  but  to  its  home.  The  body  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  let 
it  if  it  will,  grovel  in  the  ground  to  which  it  belongs,  but  Oh !  do  not 
bury  the  immortal  part  of  you,  it  is  not  fit  food  for  worms. 

*  Sentiment  so  catholic  has  not  been  uniUustrated  by  the  "lofty  grave  trage- 
dians, those  teachers  best,"  who  have  given  it  tones  **in  both  chorus*  and  iVri»iic."f 
The  echo  of  the  mnse  to  the  instincts  of  our  nature^ 
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Let  us  be  ambitiotis,  for  a  jttst  ambition,  justly  used,  is  a  good 
thing.  All  ambition  unjustly  employed — the  ambition  of  tricks, 
whether  it  is  the  ambition  of  wealth  or  power  carries  with  it  its  own 
curse.  The  relentless  and  bloody  Richard,  who  had  the  merit  of 
being  a  brave  man  and  no  more,  fooled  even  himself  into  the  blind 
^belief  that  he  was  not  self-cursed.  His  human  nature  returning  for 
a  little  towards  him  he  bewailed  that  no  creature  loved  him  living 
and  there  was  none  to  pity  him  when  dead.  But  he  drove  it  all 
away  and  the  evil  genius  ministered  to  him  the  miserable  consola- 
tion, ^Uhey  can  but  say  I  had  the  crown,  I  was  not  fool  as  well  aA 
viUain." 

What  a  delight  to  turn  from  men  like  this  to  him  that  is  the 
father  of  our  country.  t 

On  the  truth  in  all  things  his  eye  was  constantly  fixed  for  he 
loved  it  for  its  own  sake.  Its  temple,  with  all  its  windows  lighted, 
never  faded  from  his  view.  As  a  minister  of  civil  affairs  in  time  of 
peace,  he  was  guided  by  the  pillar  of  its  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar 
of  its  fire  by  night.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  when  danger  thundered 
thick  around  him,  he  never  turned  from  the  flag  of  his  country  but 
Baw  beyond  it  and  over  it  the  star  that  beamed  on  Bethlehem 
flaming  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 

And  here  I  might  mention  an  incident  that  in  its  conclusion 
would  seem  to  illustrate  the  bright  close  of  his  career.  It  was  told 
to  me  by  an  old  hunter  whose  home  was  in  the  mountains. 

He  said  he  had  started,  as  was  often  his  custom,  towards  the 
summit  of  the  Allegheny,  by  one  of  the  wild  paths  where  few  men 
travelled.  When  part  of  the  way  up  he  paused  for  a  little  to  rest 
and  saw  near  him  a  viper  basking  in  the  sunshine  on  a  rock. 
Presently  an  eagle  darting  down  seized  the  reptile  and  flew,  screaming^ 
upwards  towards  his  nest.  When  almost  at  the  top  he  seemed  to  ha^e 
relaxed  his  hold,  for  the  viper  fastened  its  fangs  on  his  heart.  It 
was  freed  and  fell  headlong  to  its  destruction.  Not  so  the  eagle. 
But  with  slow  and  measured  wing  he  descended  with  dignity  to  his 
death,  and  as  he  approached  the  foot — in  the  very  article  of  dissolu- 
tion-— he  threw  himself  upon  his  back  and  died  with  his  eye  resting 
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on  the  sun.     The  sun  as  he  shines  on  the  mountain — the  God  ideal 

OF  AN  EAGLE. 

He^  the  eagle  of  his  tribe,  died  with  his  eye  resting  on  the  Creator 
of  the  sun — the  God  real  op  his  hope. 

This  College  bears  his  name  and  will  not  nor  cannot  dishonor  it. 
You  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  speak  to  you  have 
adopted  an  appropriate  and  expressive  conjunction  of  names  most 
fitly  set  together  in  this  year  of  tumult  and  trouble.  Washington 
and  Union,  beautiful  anS  thrilling  association — "lovely  and  pleasant 
were  they  in  their  lives,  and  in  hx9  death  they  were  not  divided." 

The  flag  that  floated  over  him  was  the  flag  of  the  Union  and  is  so 
still — to  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  I  speak  it  not  profanely,  would  have 
no  parallel  of  atrocity  on  the  earth  since  the  parting  of  Christ's 
raiment.  It  is  said,  that  the  knave  who  fired  the  Ephesian  Dome 
outlived  in  fame  the  fool  that  built  it.  There  be  many,  and  oh,  how 
sad  to  say  it,  in  our  own  day  who  desire  to  build  up  for  them- 
selves an  immortality  of  shame  lighted  by  the  conflagration  of  their 
country.  The  flag  of  the  Union  is  integral  and  the  interest  of  every 
man  m  the  country  is  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  an  estate  of  which  there 
can  be  no  partition  amongst  the  heirs,  audit  must  be  sold,  if  touched 
at  all,  for  distribution.  Within  these  walls  and  in  view  of  his  eye, 
as  it  now  glitters  from  his  picture,  there  is  no  Judas  to  seek  a 
purchaser  and  negotiate  the  sale. 

No,  for  us,  and  our  childrens'  children  after  us,  it  shall  be  the 
unsullied  heaven-blessed  standard  of  victory  in  war,  and  the  banner 
of  good-will,  fraternity  and  love  when  the  day  of  everlasting  peace 
shall  dawn. 
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ADDRESS, 

DBLIVXEBD    AT    TOE     OnKOIQ    OF    THB    BLBVKHTH    SMIIOlf    OF    W 
/        TnOUMBOAL    SmOIABTy^AT    OZFOID,  O. 


Mt  Dear  Youno  Brxthksv  : — In  an  address  delivered 
here  a  few  years  agO|  I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  nature, 
design^  and  importance  of  the  office  ot  the  gospel  ministry. 
It  was  then  seen  that  the  great  design  of  God,  in  the  institution 
of  this  office,  is  to  dispel  moral  darkness,  and  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge of  Himself  in  the  world ;  to  rescue  the  soul  from  the 
i)ower  of  sin ;  to  reconcile  guilty  man,  and  restore  him  to  the 
avor  of  his  Maker ;  to  render  him  perfectly  holy  and  meet  for 
heaven ;  to  re-establish  on  our  rebellious  earth  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  and  eternal  God,  and  to  mitigate  and  abolish 
the  various  evils  which  sin  has  introduced  into  the  world.  A 
brief  survey  was  then  taken  of  the  work  belonging  to  this 
office,  which  is  chiefly  the  proclamation,  inculcation  and  spirit- 
ual enforcement  of  God's  truth  and  will ;  and  it  was  seen  that 
in  carrying  forward  this  design,  and  accomplishing  this  work, 
gospel  ministers  stand  related  to  God  as  his  servants  and 
felhw'laborersy  as  his  watchmen^  his  witnesses^  messengers, 
stewards  dXid  ambassadors;  and  that  they  constitute  the  great 
leading  instrumentality  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  accord- 
ing to  God's  eternal  plan,  works  in  applying  the  redemption 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  effectually  saving  his  church,  unto  the  mani- 
festation of  his  own  glory. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  call  yotir  attention  to  a  more  particular 
view  of  the  duties  of  this  important  office.  These  may  be 
embraced  under  instruction,  pray tr,  and  the  government  of 
those  who  projess  faith  and  obedience  to  the  gospel.    The 
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first  named  will  be  the  subject  of  this  day's  address. — ne 
duties  qf  the  minisier  ofihe  gospel  as  a  teacher. 

Instruction  is  his  chief  and  most  prominent  duty ;  <<  The 
priest's  lips  should  keep  kn«w4edge,  and  the  people  should 
learn  the  law  at  his  mouth."  This  was  the  law  of  the  cove- 
nant of  priesthood  as  established  with  the  house  of  Levi;  <<My 
covenaint  was  with  him  erf  life  and  peace ;  and  I  gave  them  to 
him  for  the  fear  wheipewttk  he  fbai^fl  me|  and  was  afraid  before 
my  name.  1%^  law'of  thith  Was  In  no  noouth,  and  iniquity 
was  not  found  in  his  lips;  he  walked  with  me  in  peace  and 
equity,  and  did  turn  many  away  from  iniquity.  For  the 
pn^'s  Vps  Ji^Q^ld  keep  kruwlafg^  and  Unei/  should  seek 
the  law  at  his  mouth:  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts.'*  It  Was  «i  leiading  HWf  t>r  the  priesthood  under  the 
former  dispensation,  in  their  /yptra/ character,  to  offer  sacrifice 
prefiguring  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  lies  at  the  found- 
ation of  all  evangelical  instruction «  but  yet,  their  sacrificial 
duties,  though  primary  and  fundamental,  were  subordinate, 
and  were  subservient  to  the  work  of  instruction,  and  to  the 
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of  a  fixed  afid  settled  mitiUtry  is  that  o{jx^tor9i  and  U  is  tb«# 
duty  as  audi  to  feed  tbepeopiei^omposio^  tl]^r  flocks^  <<  wit^ 

.  understaoding  and  ka<ywledge."  It  is  only  when  they  do  ibi», 
that  they  are  <<  pastors  after  God's  heart/'  It  is  the  cbar^ctf^ 
istie  employment  of  the  aew-Testament  ministry ».  Mo  labor  in 
wofd  and  doetrioe ;"  aod  tliey  are  <^  to  giv^  themselires  to  tbf» 
mtnisury  of  the  wofd^'^  Tbe  ej^A  of  (beir  office  is,  to  opea  the 
blind  eyes  and  turo  mea  from  durkness  to  ligb^  and  theret^* 
from  Che  power  of  saiaa  to  God.  This  they  are  Iq  do  by-  the 
dear  and  ooavinciug  eczhibitioii  of  tbe  truth  aa  it  is  in  Jesut; 
by  ioculeating>  in  a  tumiooua  and  impreasive  manner,  the  doc- 
trine wbtdi  ia  aeoordrng  to  godlioesa;  The  oSce  r^uires  no 
ordinary  quatifioatioo$  ia  point  of  inteUigenqe,  aiid  that  ioteUi- 
gence  employed  aod  iaoproved  wilh  untiring  application,  aAd 
unflagging  industry. 

Tbe  day  is  past  for  nien  to  plead  for  an  ignorant,  or,  toler^ie 
a  droaish  ministry.  Pertneas  and  aesuraaoe  with  super&^ifil 
aequirement,  bue  sustained  by  bold  pretension,  often  ii^poie 
OB  the  people  atill,  as  in  former  days,  aod  even  for  a  while 
l>eav  ofi"  the  pakn  from  solid  and  substaaitial  worth;  bnt  l|e 
whv  usea  <<the  iiistrumenta  of  a  foolish  ahepherd,"  ehi|ll 
sooner  or  later  eink  iaio  eontempt.  Those  denomiuaAio^a 
#hich  used  to  undervdue,  now  estimate,  more  and  more 
eviery  year,  ao  eduoaited  and  intelligent  s^nistry;  a  C^U 
wliieh  shows  thal^deh  a  ministry  is  a  demand  of  tj^e  Uo^s, 
aTKl  thai  none  oihec  will  da    And  every  youtig  niao  iiavivg 

'  Aie  ministry  in  view^  shoatd  keep  it  before,  bis  mirut,tfaat .^e 
is  aaptrifig  to  be  a  ieaeA«r,  and  n  teacher  iu  an  age  of  girowivg 
imedigence,  whidi  demands  intfellig^nt  and  able  instructors, 
and  can  he  serired  by  nothing  less;  ai^. age,  too,  ui  wb^h 
infideRty  and  error  are  propagated  by  talent,  by  ^r^a^t  mej^i 
iictiiiritjr,Bhd  by  all  the  piowem  of  sophistry :  om  which  account 
the  truth  has  spedal  need  of  skillful  and  able  advocates  ;  aAd 
consequently,  that  it  10  required  of  Atm,  that  his  whole. course, 
first  of  preparation,  and  then  of  professional  life,  be  4  course 
of  tbe  most  devoted  add  studious  appUcatioa  If  therj9'  be  My 
office  or  enjployment  in  the  world,  which  demands  of  thoae 
*who  are  already  in  it,  or  are  caedidates  for  it,  prq/ksnonul 
enthusiasms  it  is  that  of  the  Christian  minlistry  as ,  teacfi^rs. 
The  dignity  and  importance  of  their  office,  their  relations  10 
God,  and  their  peculiar  accountability,  the  high  source  from 
which  they  are  to  draw  their  instructions,  the  grand  and  noble 
themes  on  which  they  axe  to  treat,  the  stupendous  interests 
which  as  teacheirs  they  are  to  promote,  and  the  bearing  of 
their  hnitrtictions  on  aH^he  iolef eats  of  maa,  betfi  for  time  aqd 
eternity*,  and  the  oppd^kion  which  they  bavjs  to  .eneot^Ql^r 
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ftdm  both  earth  and  bell, — these  things,  one  and  all,  should 
rouse  all  their  energies,  and  fire  them  with  a  burning  zeal  and 
an  unquenchable  ardor,  every  man  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
to  excel. 

In  considering  the  duties  of  the  Christian  minister  as  a 
tt^acher,  let  us  consider,  the  ruko{  his  instruction,  its  subject- 
fnaitcTf  the  different  forms  in  which  it  is  to  be  imparted,  and 
'  the  spirii  and  manner  of  its  communication! 

First,  ^rhe  ruk  of  his  instruction,-^that  from  wliich  be  is  to 
derive  all  his  doctrines,  and  by  which  he  is  to  test  them, — ^ts  the 
word  of  Ood.  The  business  of  the  ancient  priest  as  a  religious 
Instructor,  was  to  <<  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes 
which  the  Lord  had  spoken  ^nto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses.^' 
'  And  in  like  manner,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  charges  the  new- 
Testament  ministry  to  <<  teach  all  things  whatsoever  he  has 
commanded.''  Paul  recites  the  words  of  Christ  commission- 
ing  him  ;  it  was  to  be  his  witness  of  all  that  which  he  «faad 
seen*'  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  of  all  that  in  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  should  yet  <<  appear  to  him.^^  That  which  the  Apostle 
felt  himself  bound  to  declare,  was  <<  tlie  whole  counsel  of  Ood ;'' 
he  felt  that  <<  the  glorious  gospel  of  tlie  blessed  God''  was  a 
sacred  trust  which  he  must  execute  faithfully  according  to 
'instructions,  and  be  Scorned  to  << handle  the  word  of  Ood 
deceitfully ;''  and  in  giving  charge  to  others,  his  injunction 
was,  *<  Preach  the  word,'*  ^  study  to  show  thyself  approved 
onto  Ood,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.**  And  by  « the  word  of  truth,"  he 
meant  the  whole  of  revealed  scripture,  the  old  Testament  as 
well  as  the  new.  <<A11  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
Ood,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
and  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  In  the 
phrase,  <<  all  scripture,"  in  this  passage,  the  apostle  certainly 
includes  the  old  Testament.  In  the  inmiediate  connection,  he 
had  spoken  of  Timothy,  as  '<  from  a  child  knowing  the  holy 
scriptures;"  but  as  in  Timothy's  childhood,  very  little,  if  any 
of  the  new  Testament  could  have  been  written,  it  must  have 
been  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  old  Testament  that  tie  knew 
from  a  child.  These  scriptures,  the  apostle  asserts,  are  ^  able 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation ;"  and  these  scriptures,  as  «giveu 
by  inspiration  of  God,"  as  well  as  new  Testament  scripture, 
given  by  the  same  inspiration,  are  <<  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;" 
and  that  for  the  special  purpose  of  qualifying,  perfecting,  and 
thoroughly  furnishing  <*  the  man  of  God"  (that  is  the  gospel 
minister,  who,  like  the  ancient  prophets,  is,  in  virtue  of  his 
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office,.einphaiicayf  a  mem  oC  6od)tfor  all  good  works  as  ^ 
Christian  aiihister  and  teacher.  The  apostle  Peter  was  equally 
explicit  in  eoj^Mning  the  word  of  God  $i8  the  rule  of  instruction* 
<«lf  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God." 

Ministers,  as  the  very  name  imports,  are  men  acting  under 
instructions;  having  a  master  whose  will  they  are  bound  to. 
consult  and  respect  in  all  things.  They  are  sent  to  declare  and 
teach,  not  their  own  mind  and  will,  but  the  mind  and  will  of 
God,  in  doing  which,  they  are  ^  to  hold  fast  tlie  faithful  word 
as  they  have  been  taught."  The  relationa  in  which  they 
stand  to  God  aud  every  official  title  they  bear,  are  proof  of  tbis. 
They  are  not  only  called  ministers,  hut  ministers  of  Hit  word^. 
As  watchmen,  they  are  to  bear  the  word  at  God's  mouth  and 
give  warning  from  Him.  As  God's  witnesses,  they  are  to 
mciare  His. truth,  His  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  His  truth. 
As  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  they  must  be  faithful  tO; 
him  who  has  put  them  in  trust,  bringing  forth  the  sacred  treaa*, 
nres  and  provisions  committed  to  them,  uncorrupt  and  ti^ithout 
reservation.  As  messengers  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  they  must 
bare  a  •<  Thus  saith  the  LonT^  for  all  ,they  declare.  And  ^ 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  they  must  faithfully  represent  th^, 
king  and  sovereign,  and  abide  by  his  instructions ;  for  they  ^cK 
in  hia  oama,  and  are  to  speak  <<  as  though  God  spake  by  them,'^ 
insomuch  as  he  that  beareth  them  heareth  God^^and  he  thai 
detpiseth  them,  despiseth  not  man,  but  God. 

I  have  been  thus  full  in  adducing  proof  of  a  point  i«fhich 
none  of  you  will  deny,  in  order  to  impress  deeply  and  indelibly 
on  your  minds  the  important  practical  truth,  which,  ihough 
not  denied,  is  not  sufficiently  felt, — that  as  relisious' teachers 
your  business  will  be  to  preach  OodPs  toord^  to  draw  all  your 
instrttetions  from  It,  and  make  it  a  test  of  all  your  doctrines. 

The  rMie  of  your  instructions  must  be  the  word  of  Godi 
the  written  word,  which,  by  the  remarkable  provi(|^nce  of 
God,  guarding  its  purity,  has  come  down  to  us  uncorrupt;  as 
well  as  entire;  and  not  the  tradition  of  the  church,  whLch^ 
passing  through  the  foul  and  dark  channel  of  a  thousand 
impure  minds,  has  gathered  impurities  at  every  point  of  its 
course,  until  it  has  come  to  us  thick  and  turbid  and  loathsome,, 
like  the  drainage  of  a  sewer,  with  all  manner  of  filth  and 
oaetiness  :-^*4he  written  wordi  as  recorded  <<by  holy  men 
of  God  in  old  time,"  its  meaning  ascertained  by  diligent 
siwfy  ot  this  word,  and  that  in  its  original  tongues.  As  yoti 
are  to  expect  no  new  revelations  of  God'<s  mind  and  will,  so 
you  are  not  to  expect  any  secrei  inspirations  enabling  you  by* 
pure  dint  qfth^gruet  rf  Godj  witlv>ut  study,  to  interpret  the. 
tacr^d  text.    The  visionary  enM^usmst,  be  it  the  eloquent 
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Ihrfdgy  or  some  western  apostle,  who  dau  sctree  spell  out  bis 
text,  nay  eotertain  such  a  conceit,  and  indulge  in  indolent 
revery,  and,  followitig  the  fklse  lights  of  his  own  erased  ima- 
gining, become  the  Tictim  ^f  folly  and  absurdity,  and  succeed 
in  misleading  others;  bnt  it  is  only  by  the  sober,  patient  and 
laborious  study  of  God's  word,  revealed  by  prophets  and 
apostles,  that  we  can  ourselves  learn,  and  can  qualify  ourselves 
tt)  teacfi  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  Even  Paul  with  all  his 
High  intellectual  endowments  and  inspiration,  *>  reasoned  out 
of  the  Scriptures,**  and  in  such  a  way  as  pmved  that  he  both 
h,ad  been  and  conth^ued  to  be  a  diligent  student  of  them ;  and 
he  regarded  it  as  a  main  thing  in  Tlmethyls  q^iBcarion$  for 
the  sacred  office  of  an  evangelist,  that  firom  a  child  be  had 
known  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  he  referred  the  man  of  God  Co 
the  scriptures  as  that  great  storetiouse  of  insf ruction  from  which 
be  was  to  come  thoroughly  furnished  (br  every  part  of  his 
work. 

'Tour  rule  must  be  the  r^orixjif  Godf^ppoaed  to  pMhsopkieal 
Afeculalions,  and  oppositions  of  science  fcthefy  so  eaUed. 
9dence,  whether  physical  or  moral,  is  neither  discarded  by, 
nor  opposed  to,  revelation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  perfect 
Harmony  with  it,  and  is  often  an  important  aid  both  hi  i«s 
illostration  and  defence.  In  it,  therelbre,  the  goepeV  nnftrisfer 
should  ahn  to  be  thoroughly  versed,  and  tite  more  thoroughly 
the  better,  both  for  the  defiance  and  illustration  of  religion. 
The  danger  against  which  we  would  guard,  is  that  to  whibh 
sbiatterers  in  science  as  wefl  as  in  theology  are  chiefly 
exposed';  that  of  applying  either  snppceed  principles  ii>  Itiorate' 
or  physics,  not  yet  well  estabfished,  but  which  such  men  jump 
at  as  true,  or  established  princrples  by^them  im|>erfeoily  under- 
stood, to  tbe  corrupting  or  denial  of  doctrines- taught  in  Ood**ii 
word ;  or  applying  tl^m  to  reiigion  in  connexions  in  which 
mey  have  no  bearing,  and  for  purposes  to  which  tbey  are 
tvholly  inapplicable;  Such  hkmdera  no  nton  truly  Tened 
in  the  pKnciplbs  of  scienbe  will  commit.  There  are  points 
in  reltgroti  which  are  abot^  all  humaiK  speculation,  beifig. 
matters  purely  of  rsv^ation.  There  are  also  oenain  ulti<- 
n^ate  principles 'm  science,  which  no  phiiosophei^,  who  4&- 
serv^es"  the  napae;  will  attempt  to  explain  t  he  rests  in  them 
afi  final  principles,  which  t^und  the  limits  of  his  iuquiriee. 
Afxich  more  is  this  the  case  in  religion :  'many  of  the  doctrines 
df  revelation  being  ultimate  facts,  Which  k  wouid  bo  iueom- 
j^tihle  with  the  modesty  of  true  sciene^  to  attempt  to  explain, 
much  tnore  to  reject,  became  ^y  eanlnof  be^  expl^hied.  The 
bible  being  once  proVedtobeihe  word  ofOod,  weata  lo  take 
its  statements,  legitimately  interpreted,  as  faciei  ju^t  afc  we*  dm 
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wiMlb feiWileA  to.WibiroprjMisea.  Tmiii  »lw bains  p?9r 
sMied  K^uftiotlui  W0I4  of  (M|.apiiii;ioQnwN^fiU#4.  wf 
mfmem^  but  mIjt:  ki^  wmh  ImgimiM*  fM  Me  jin^plid  ^  f^^  9>««fi* 
eot  wwM ;  M(iM  ve  ift  Ihe  H«^  9M9<4  o«r,  ypwei^,  af^ 
c^mbl9  of  d#«i(MbtndiiiC  %n4  'mpr(^m§y^(&9iiril^  ^Ui 
piMmii  ili«iiui^lv0$  irbieh  hfiv0  ttmir  AHi5<Mi^  io  9m  .19^ 
ranee,  and  which  would  not  pr0wm  thewftlwff  if  Ih^  wb^l# 
syttem  of  mull  w^ve  tefiH)e>  oar  mindis  mM  h  ^efpr^,  tbA  Dirine 

wbipb  a»e  fotibaladi  8091^  <hii^a  K)q>  appaari  in.apmo  49gmi 
al  teaai»  ineooaialiiBt  wilti.adfmu«4  :prin^p|09»  aad  wh^F 
ifrotioQeil»Ua:  vit(|  imr  pbitoaoptiy  Md  w^|k. popular  ffAp- 
dkat%  Mortotvw^  oa  Ibto  a«iiK)um,  ai  w^  i^  oi^  aeooui»i^  of 
tkeirMiMeAitiog  And  hnmbluig  dtafaotefi  viiaQf  of -^  d^Cr 
tiiiiMatid  pT«^|^#f  rfivoatod  BeMgton  «re  wpopular^  Hwo^ 
i««tty,  (ba  piBMkof  wiadMi,  m  dwf«  10  ba  accoiwtad  Uleat#d . 
aaA'origiiial,  and  a  tore  ef  {MipuUr  faract  and  avaa  «n  bpm^ 
bm  iadiiiSff^  dtaeioe  io  iafoamaqd  vfUgipn  to  tb#  po^puki 
niMHl  aiil  tastiii  tamplnuaistecs  to  swerve  from  tfaa  p^in  aii4 
aitnpici  iMcUntl  oC  God's  ir#rdi  Tb^jr.  bfegia  t^  sp^oulM^ 
and  eudaavor  W  eaplain  wbati  is  ^o(  10  t>Q  ^i^pUinad,  wA  tiy 
ta.«ol!r«)diffioQliMi8  wbtrhtbe  omd  ci(  fliin  eanaoi  boI?#>  anjdl 
modrid  and  aha{]bt^4ha*4ootiui€|SF0f  G^d'awerd  fiSNr  D^  pi^ffm^ 
af  jraoawiiiiny  ibam  lo  tbeiT  o^Q^prtcQQo^ad^M'iipnH  ^  U)# 
preJMiycfs  ^  <M0Bailmt]^iUI  ib«(  eaf|Ni)  of  Ctiml  i^/^baiwid 
iaHo.  <<Aiit>tber  goi|Ml,  whMi  ia  y^k  aot  aUQ^^f''  ^ndtbair 
oprn  minds  andtfaiB.nimda  of  thair  beai^i?  b^eoiQa  «<ap?i^i)piad 
ffMaUie  tti^pUoiijruwrbicbiia  ki  Gbriit.''  h  w^aa  in  thia  way 
thai  Ike  faith  of  ihe^NrimtiriotFiiiiQb  b^nae  in  &  few  oepf^r 
nat tboraiia^lf  p«rY«rted» and  tba  triHb of  Jo^sbotiod  uiidar 
4  maaa  of!  anporaHtiooi  U  waa  a^ipat  inia  that  i^a  apofde  ao 
aama^y  fotawaiMd  bis aueaeaaara aiid Ibei^iirab  \  <«fiaipkr^» 
Hat  any  Joan  Jplai)  yoMitbtanpb  pbiloappby  and  vaio  dep^Ht 
after  iba  iiadiikitt  of  iMn»  after  tbp  rudunouta  of  ibe  ^orl^t 
Had  AOf^aftor  ChitM.'^  ^a.Tinvotiiyi  haaptbal^^bi^  is  qu^ 
i|MMaA*i».ibr  ti[iMl,  airaMiDg^ipiofauo^d  vain  babblinMi  ai»4 
o|)|Mirii«afi«i  of  aei^Bce  fdlaaly  ao  jmllaid  i  fibkb  aaine  pr^fSwaiiWf 
bam^lrcadeailcermag  tbO'fiidlb/' 

in  Mrdttv.to  «tfafd  «fl«iaat  ibff^M  'Ms.^>oiiah  *  d^ap  and 
Qtaiding  nans  ot  iba/ioMtibia  and  ptwMy  ioapmiiou.pf  tba 
whnI  <af  Cb)d»  aad  of  it^-aui^mpia  ^iitboti^y  #Dd  pfsi^otiou  aa 
9^mlft ;  a  aolaim  MfffonM  09^  4^  fNr?oM  kivo  ifr  i£aa*Qfod;> 
/rwl*,.  LeftUaJn^p kaforojia tfaf  m bl>«(Wm«lo of  ibo grw( 

Siatla'faifnaaM^oa  aat  fiaftb  i«MB  ^ipi^tle  lo  )ba  bbriatiaof^l) 
InaaphtegWrifaariaa  G^iMt^if^'  Wbonlofwo^oyoi^l  aafaa 
iteu wMiiamallMO|!*af  fpMfb,#f  ofMWifOip^fdtcjl^ww  ^ifP 
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jtm  tb»  tetftimoDf  df  Cod:  For'  I  detenntneA  not  to  kooiir 
anythiug  among  you,  sareJesti^  Christ  aod  bim  crtidftod. 
And  I  was  vith  yott  in  meskness  and  ftar  and  madi  tremb* 
ling.  And  my  speech  knd  tity  preaching  was  not  wMi  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  powi^r ;  that  your  Aiiclk  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.'^ 

Once  more,  this  word  should  be  our  rdle;  in  €pp9etiion  /o 
/As  servih  fallowing  €f  ^iandurd  ttriterSf  a$td  blinds  nrwik 
submission  to  the  authority  ^f  great  names.  Pare  depend- 
ence on  the  authority  of  CUni's  word  Is  consistent  wmi  the 
utmost  freedom  of  thougfai.  It;  is  one  atnong  the  most  exptieti 
instriictions  of  Christ ;  «  Be  ye  not  caiWd  Rabbi  ^  and  call  iso 
man  your  fother  upon  the  earth/'  That  supreme  reverence 
whidi  we  owe  to  the  authority  of  Ohrist,  f#rbidst»  on  the  one  > 
hand,  to  claim  dominion  orer  Hie  -fliith  of  others,  and  on  the- 
other,  to  suffer  any  man  to  have  <dMnbiioti  over  our  faith*  We 
shook!  encoorege  in  others,  and  ourselves  |Mraoijce,  the  gon^ 
o^s  independence  of  the  nobto  Bereane,  who,  whUo  Oiey 
received  the  word  prsached  wMi  all  rdadig^  of  ntind, 
searched  the  scriptures  dsfity  whether  those  things  were  so. 
The  doctriiles  and  ince/pretations  of  men  dietinguisbvd  for 
ablttcy,  learning  and  piety,  ^ould  be  respeotedj  b«t  yet  not  re- 
ceived as  authoritative :  **  7b  fAs  lawofid  to  the  tesHmontf?*' 
Confessions  and  forrhularfos  of  faith  ur^  of  use  in  their  place,  as 
tests  of  orthodoxy,  and  as  summaries  of  instmction  ;  but  evn 
they  Are  to  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God,  and  haveiiaauthority 
or  binding  force,  except  as  they  are  founded  on  and  BgreeaUe 
to  it ;  and,  much  as  we  Should  respect  our  excoHent  formilUi- 
rles,  We  wouki  greatly  err  should  we  rogmd  them  with  the 
safne  veneration,  and  Vietd  them  the-  same  tmpHeit  flUth  and 
obedftoce  which  we  give  to  the  word  of  Ood  The  supeisU- 
ttbus  reverence  whh  which  they  ate  regarded  by  sswit,  as  if 
they  must  be  absoluieiy  '(Uulltess  and  iofoHibie,becaitse  tho 
prodnction  of  the  Westmhister  divines,  is  akhi  tb  the  spirit  of^ 
popery.  Siich  itbject  spirits  may  claim  to  be  par  exdeUe^^ee^ 
the  sons  of  these  distlhg»)ished  met^of  ^Ood,  but  ^ese  hoty* 
men  would  be  the  very  first  to  diso^kithom^  hi  tHue  honor^' 
ing'  e'l^en  the  best  of  ta^  Aire*  is  batraywl'  a  Utok  of  tHat 
supremo  revereficie  wMehds  doe  to  the  wdid  of  God,  a  warfl 
of  Ibvi  to  if  as  his  very  trsrd;  ^nd  sn  indoleM  linwflltoigneso 
to  go  to  the  trouble  bt  s^iirchiilg  it  for  oiFrsetves,  sow  to  brtag 
Ul  human  prodo^tons  to  tts  lest:  Lei  there  bo  a  hearty* 
a^HrnowledghistK  Of  fheto  tbrMKileHos,  e«  fsiMied:  on  antf 
Agreeable  to fho «viife' word, totter tfai^aelteowiiidgiewit bo. 
the  reiBsftoor  fMioMl  tMivtetioii,4irMt|g  *0Q(  an  ianeUigeoi^atid 
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bonedt  examinatioib  and  not  a  bUnd  ittpHcH  fiudi  based  on 
the  anppoaition  that  tbeea  fathers  could  not  err. 

And  here  1  would  take  ocoaaion  to  remark,  that  the  word 
of  God  ie  to  be  our  rtAe,  not  at  preaemed  to  ua  by  the  gloss 
of  coaunentalois  (howeTer  useful  such  works  Biay  be  as 
h«lp^  but  as  its  jneaoii^  is  derebped  to  ourselres  by  our 
own  ear^l  ^eae^^ical  siiufy  of  it.  There  are  certain  estab*- 
lished  principles  of  interpreting  language  applicable  to  the 
sertpmres  as  well  as  to  other  books.  These  we  should  bare 
fully  before  our  minds,  and  to  these  we  should  practically 
adhere  in  ascenatning  4he  sense  of  the  scriptures ;  taking 
nothing  on  the  ^ptt  dimit  of  any  mail,  however  renowned  as 
ah  ozposilsr,  but,  whiW  we  avail  ourselves  of  all  helps  within 
om  rBach^aotibg  the  part  of  independent,  srifHPelying  interpre- 
ters of  God's  word.  Hsnoe  the  importance  of  consecutive 
study  ef  the  books  eomposing  the  holy  scriptures,  and  oon* 
SsquenHy,  of  the.  plan  of  lecturing  csosecuiively  in  the  miiiis*- 
tratiaiis  of  the  pulpit  It  is  profitable  to  both  the  minister  and 
the  peoplOyit  tends  to  make  bath  acquainted  with  the  scriptures. 
Hence,  also,  the  tmportanse  of  making  the  study  of  the  bible — 
its  .careful  exegetical  stttdy-^HSMist  prominent  in  a  course  of 
theoiogical  training.  The  maxim  of  the  great  Luther  is  incon- 
trofieftiUy  Pnam^^^Bonus  JMoUiutriua  e9i  bonus  IkeologuSk 
Yoamay,  with  very  little  thaotogieal  attainmebt,  make  popular 
•xpouodMis  aad  dMung  poputur  preachers  by  the  free  use  of 
comiuentators,  audrof  eommon  plaoes»  and  leetures  on  divinity « 
and  of  theological  dictionaries,  and  oyoiopedias  of  religious 
knowledge,  abog  with  the  aid  of  ^Sketetosris"  and  "<  Pulpit 
Assistants,''  and  a  sermon  stolen  now  and  then  from  President 
Da  vies  dr  some  rsirs  modem  sermoniaer;  but  you  will  only 
be'retaiUng  olbsr  .men's  wares  second-hand  ^  you  will  nol 
be  invigorating  your  owii  minds  and  die  minds  of  your  heaiera 
by  raviving  draughts  Of  Ctod's  vivifying  truth  ti^m  the  lining 
fimmain  of  His  own  word ;;  you  will  not  be.  drawing  forth 
ifaat;truth,  lUid  iheddtng  it  io  all  dm  freshness  of  ite  healing 
pswer.up^  the  cnnscieaces  and  hearts  of.  men;  you  will  not 
1»  qoaHfyiUg  yoa(rst(ve%by  a  .thorough  direct  aoquaintanca 
.wish  the  wisrdbof  Ood^l^  meet  new  forms  of  ^ror  as  they  arisen 
bsA  mvmt  tmviel  ^be  beitsa  path,  the  aditerhucy. unmet ;  and 
you  will  not,  with  those  mighty  spiritual  weapons  which  the 
aiomrjr  of  God's,  word  aupplies,  be  demoKdiing  ^he  prejudices 
vthidh  Mve  fcept  tbe  AUkmtkt  sectiom  of  the  churdi  apart. 
JMrnistaramiiat  beaUaiocoiiie  ta  the  w«rd  of  God,  and  by 
{^atiettt^/biblo'SeamhiBg  inquiry,' Isaitfc  what  ttiA  Lord  saijtbt 
and  Ihsy  moat  1>*  able  ted  must  acosMtoAi  themselires  to  lead 
lh»i^pto>lhil|iee  adao^  otrnmof  two  aesidts  will  Mk>a^ ;  eitkes 
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exisHng  prejudices  iqA  be  petpentated,  or  Am  ohnaek  wittaodi 
into  perfect  indiffer$niinm  ai  to  die  tfutb«  tbe  roost  desgeiovi 
of  aU  i$mSi  and  the  stepping^-slooe  to  Infidelitjr*  It  is  owkf  by 
all  conung  direct  to  the  wovd  of  Qdd^  aad  aoflliackled  and 
ttavarpedy  searehing  out  and  leavning  what  it  sajs;  that  ChriS'^ 
tians  will  erer  come  to  stew)  on  the  eommoa  gtmind  of  Ged^ 
truth,  feeitng  all  4he  potwer  of  ite  eMtgation,  aed;  yet  exulting  in 
the  liberty  with  which  it  outkes  thaqifree. 

Second  I  would  next  briefly  direct  yeor  attemtou  to  the 
iuhffet'fnaiU^'^  the  mmister's  instcticftien.  .  Ttdsfts  sum* 
marily  stated  by  the  Apostle^  ^*  I  determimd  iKit  lo  tostw 
anything  among  yoo^sa we  Jssvs  CBaisT  Asn^iM  tmftv^im^^^ 
This  is  the  grand  central  theoDoe  to  which  every  my  o<  tnitfi 
must  converge  as  to  its  focal  point,  or  rather^  the  sua  of  dw 
system  from  which  light  radiates  upon  all  inrroundin^objeeta. 
The  gospel  is  a  revelatioo  of  tbe  grace  and  mercy  of  God  to 
maukind,  sinners,  ia  Jesve  Ohrist  It  presents  to  our  view^ 
as  tbe  most  prominent  object  of  contemplation,  the.  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  etertial  Son  of  Godwin  his  appoiotloeiit  by 
the  Father  to  be  the  aiiediatof  between  God  atid  iDen»  and 
then  in  all  his  iiiedtai<Mriat  offices,  aiid  work,  and  benefits,  as 
our  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  his  inoarnatioo ;  Ms^sol^eecin 
as  our  surely  to  the .  br^rimi  laa^ ;  iiis^  viearisnn  obedisiice, 
safferings  and  deaths  his  aatiiftiction  theieby  .made  to  4aw 
And  justice,  and  the  coiiseqqeia  b^W&aef  fUstidcgtiottyadyp*- 
tion  and  sanctiAcatioiv;  ali  resqltaofiroanaild  secured  by  this 
satisiactk)tt  ;  bis  rssurreclion,.ascensioo,  intercesstoti,  and  ex» 
attation  to  tbe  thsone  oT  the  ubiseote  as  our  law-futfiUtsignd 
justiee^satisfying  mediator:  hisildministnition'ia  thistwpacity, 
in  the  exercise  df  asiBnsraign  ouistersai  pMver«f  aU  things  fdr 
dieeCeetual  application  of  htsTsdemption  wMo  tbOiCompret^ 
and  final  salkration  of  hi^  eledt  and  jrsdeeawed  peoptet  tM 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  forth  t^y  Htm  aa  the*  spirit  ef  li^ 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  his  Tisifale  church  bsesmstituted  and  oigaaned 
by  himself  die  onssified  butt  littnp  and  emitcd  Bedeeriaer*;  dib 
gospel  as  the  word  and  testidaiony  of  him  who  litreth  ami  wai 
dead  and  is  ali^ve  foretwrmore,  and  has  the  kwye  f>C  heil  ai^d  ejf 
death ;  tbe  gospel  tamistry  as  insceiuinisi&DBed  .faeralAB  and 
4ssba6*adoni,wid  tk^iordingittisi  aad  means  laf  giaoe<  as  hU 
ktAituUoBs^ 

In  tbe  gospeiy  dib  paiseti  sf  Chri^  as  Bod>nuUi,  ik  ismfttaosd 
as  a.fuadamental  prineiple^Mid  tds^btbi^lmplying^hik  dbadi^ 
wee)  undei^  the  chree  of  the^awyhs  oer^liteBiaad  fiiMHlfwM, 
is  the  great  fundaoMitah  fact  ^  BptitbisihipiiesrlbegailtMd 
iuom)  helplesMOBi  of  OMML  /niedtelh  of  OhristiwasEatotfte 
ft  specifiefwlposs^iby  it  as;a  eaiitfartfam  torjuilie^vlqrael 
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rMmptraii 'Was  obtftiMd.  Ajad  thh  imfihsrMliko  b^n^tfiAi 
which  this  redempUoo  seearss^aod nil  ik^^Qteu  which  Je^us 
Ohrist  fills  aod  eiteeules  in  proMting  smI  apptyii^  Ihese 
benefits;  and  brin^B  to  vittW  parcieiilsjif  die- work  ^ ih^  holy 
Spirit  as  hk  mgeni  in  thmr  ap|)tUe^Uon«  aod  Ih^  o^iawofiB  of 
Christ  as  the  meant  thfongh  wbioh  Ihist  agent  cimreym  t^ese 
btoefitaio^heaioner,  andlhacbturob  of  Christ  with  its  mmi^try 
by  him  oonstitqted^  as  that  90citfy  to  wi^ieh  ibese,  means  are 
oonunilted  for  iheir  fiiithfnt  preservalion  and  dispeosaUeq  ipr 
tha  M^atherfatt;  jmd  parAoliog  of  tha  redeemed ;  and  alsp,  th^ 
resorr^tion  of  the  deaid^atid  the  geMral  jndgmeut  \>y  J^O^ 
Oturisc^  as  ibe  cemplettoa  of  the  whale  >  scheme  of  maa'a 
redeodption.  The  whola  toheme  impttee  a  future  slate  of 
rewards  and  punishmeats^  ttd  necessarily  involf es  ihe  do^ 
trine  of  the  trinity,  without  takirig.  which  inie  yiaw,  it  is 
perfectly  oaintelligible.  The  gospe^.the  areai  leading  feature 
of  which  is  Christ  croeifiedt  ambraoea  tben  a  great  vaKieiy 
df  daeMneSf  all  el  (hem  ezhibicingt  directly  or  indife^Qtly, 
Qod'a  giace  and  anetcy  lo>  sintful  men  throngb  Jeeus  Christ, 

Bnt  in  conaejiion  with  ihese  doetriaest  are  gracious  ai^  o;k09^ 
lii>erai  e^ers^  in  which  Jesus  :Ghci8t.  aiid  eternal  .life  tobioh 
are  tendered  as  God's  free  gift  to  sioneis  foe  their  jacoeptanoa> 
^This  is  the  rsDord  thai  GM  hath  gifaniue^. eternal  lif^^and. 
this  life  is  in  fats  Son  ;'^  ^  Who  of  Ood^ifl^made  i^  i^  wisdesSi 
tigbteoosnesa^  saiKttfioatietii  and  redenqHiM.''  '^^To  yeu  ia 
the  word  of  this  salmtioa  asal.^'  And  these  jSAls  ^a  fallowed 
by  kind  and  earnest  and  pressing  meif<ailfafi«»  addressed  to  all 
and  every  one  hearing  the  goepel^.  and.  aecesupanied  with 
jmnnuea  and  aHutaxk^U  of  ealtatien  40  ei^ry  one,  who? 
belieTing  the  doctrine  of.  Ohitst  cruoided^acoepts  4he  ioviis^ien 
and  erobraees  the  offered  <aaiTatk>n«  ^Come  unto  jne  all  ye. 
that  labor  and  are  fasa^y  iarfeik,  and  I  wiU  give  yen  raat/' 
^  Ho  every  one  thatihnateth,  eane  ye  to  Abe  waters,  and  he 
ihat  haih  ao  money,  edma  ye,  buy  and  eav;  jiaa,  eome,  >uy 
wine  and  milk  withenft  iMmey  ana  wittioutpaise.'^  i^Jaelipe 
your^ear,  and  some  U0to  aae.;' hear  and  yeu^asulrHball  ivve; 
and  I  wiH  amke  «n<everiaaiiagedv;aaant(With  .yteU,teNe»  the 
aare  laercies  of  Pavid'^  *^  Him  that  ebMSth^  txr  omij  I  will  m 
no  wise  east  out,"  <<  I  vilL  give  hina  Ibe  water  of  li^rnaely/' 
^\  will  have  uteeeyiipen  bita^  I  will  abnndantlyij^rdon^ 
I  will  giv»  him  eteamai  life,;  tod  he  shall  aetiariootne  iiUie 
oandMnafian*'^ 

The  dn^  AofeMii^iof  ifiod'a  «racel  wd  maicy  through  a 
omcified  Saviour,  impUea  the  4xhtbilioci^.Af  Ib^  /ate  in  i(a 
spirituality,  extent,  and  dreadful  sanctions  as  a  broken  emit 
enani,  in  order  to  convince  men  of  their  sin  and  misery,  and 
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show  them  tKeir  need  of  (he  righUoiMiesf  of  Ohrie!,  and 
thereby  induce  them  to  go  to  him  as  the  end  of  the  Uw  for 
righteousness  to  eTer7  one  that  belieteth.  Luther  justly 
styled  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  the  imputed  right- 
eousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  ariiculuf  aiantit  vei  cadeniis  tecfeaim 
-^hat  doctrine  maintaining  which  the  church  would  standi 
denying  or  corrupting  which  she  must  fall  \ — but  this  doctrine 
cannot  be  urged  to  conrictlon^it  cannot  be  taught  at  all,  with*^ 
out  a  faithful  and  pointed  exhibidon  of  the  law  as  U  worketh 
wraths  ^  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  siu;'^  and  sin  in 
alt  its  ruinous  consequences  must  be.  known  and  felt  before 
<<  the  righteousness  of  Ood  without  the  law''  will  be  welcomed 
and  embraced  In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  you  need 
only  be  referred  to  the  epistle  to  llie  Romans. 

Again :  Yon  cannot  unfold  the  riches  of  gmce  in  Christ 
Jesus  without  exhibiting  the  law  in  its  spirittiality  and 
extent  as  a  rule  of  Hfe  to  the  believi3r.  This  ia  necessary  to 
teach  believers  their  need  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
their  obligations  to  the  mercy  and  power  of  God  for  working 
in  them  that  stupendous  change  by»which  they  are  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
diUdren  of  Ood,  a«id  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  tha 
saints  in  light.  And  the  law  cannot  be  exhibited  in  its  spirit-^ 
uality,  extent,  and  sanctions  as  a  covenant  of  works,  nor  yet 
as  a  rule  of  life,  without  britiging  to  Tiew  iht  churaeter  and 
perfseiiona  of  Chd^  of  whoee  image  the  law  is  a  transcript,  and 
in  whose  natnre  and  peHeetions  the  obligation  of  both  its  pre* 
cepts  and  sanctions  is  founded*  ,And  all  this  will  bring  into 
view  the  unspeakable  ittiynttsde  and  guUi  4^ sin.  Thus  yott 
see,  the  theme  of  a  erucifled  Saviour  draws  into  itself  every*- 
thing  connected  with  the  moral  relations  and  religious  interests 
of  man,  presenting  all  in  a  new  and  tnt^esting  light  No 
where  else  can  yoa  obtain  svich  a  view  of  the  perfecttoos  of 
Ood,  of  the  MEiune  and  obligations  of  bis  holy  law,  and  of  tiie 
evil  of  eni,  as  in  the  life,  obedisnoe  «tid  death  of  him  Who  was 
manifested  t6  teike  away  our  sins,  and  in  whom  was  uo  sin. 

From  all  Ihis^  it  follows,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  go^el  are 
truths  of*  practical  MKteiley,  and  should  be  preached  with  a 
view  to  practical  eibctin  couvtnoiDg  and  hiimUing  men,  and 
turning  thjdin  to  Ood^  and 'making  thembely;  and  aliso,  that 
the  minister  !of  the  gospel  nfaed  see  eepeot  to  accoanpiish  thet 
great  practical  purposes  of  his  ministry,  in  the  conversion  and 
sanctincation  of  tnsn^  by  any  other  .means  thaa  hf  urging 
upon  them  th4  dbetfineb  df  49od'»  gniee  and  merey  in  Ohrist 
Jesus. 
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Thkd.  I  iball  delftta  yoa  only  a  vtry  few  imiqeiHs  on  what 
nmatiis  of  this  lobji^t  As  to  Ibe  different  modes  or  ways 
in  whieh  this  instruction  is  to  be  imparted^  I  would  name  as 
principal  and  most  important,  the  jmlpU.  Ix  is  here  that  the 
minister  appears  most  fuUy,  and  standis  forth  to  public  view, 
in  his  distinctive  and  official  character,  as  <^a  preachy  and  a 
teacher/'  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  an  ambassador  of 
Christ  Here,  if  anywhere,  he  must  acquit  himself  as  a 
master-workman,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.  To  the 
strucfure,comnositiop  and  delivery  of  discourses,  your  attention 
will  be  turned  in  the  lecture  room ;  but  what  I  wish  to  insist 
on  here,  is,  thorough  and  complete  preparation  for  the  pulpit. 
It  is  an  error  of  the  age,  and  one  which  goes  fiir  towards 
accounting  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  pulpit,  by  mauy  deplored, 
that  a  minister  should  be  a  great  deal  out  among  the  people, 
so  much  so  as  to  preclude  that  elaborate  study  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  thoroughly  di^sted  discourses*  It 
is  true  that  he  should  be  much  among  the  people,  ready  to  go 
at  every  call  in  which  he  may  serve  his  Master,  or  the  people 
in  his  Master's  work ;  but  then,  tie  omst  be  known,  not  as  ^  a 
man  of  the  streets  and  about  town,"  imt  as  aDstvdeni^  and  a 
hard  MttuknL  His  discourses  must  be,  not  warming,  inoohe- 
rent,  wordy  harangues,  but  logical,  well-ananged,  well-com- 
posed and  cogent  argument,  carefully  framed  to  reach  the 
convictions  of  his  hearers,  and  that  in  view  of  the  various 
classes  of  mind  which  he  will  be  called  to  address*  Every 
man  should,  during  the  fint  eight  or  ten  jrears  of  his  ministry, 
labor  to  have  his  discourses,  after  having  been  thoroughly 
digested,  carefully  written,  and  ebould  keep  up  the  practice  of 
frequent  carefully  written  preparation,  during  his  ministry. 
And  then  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  what  is  thus  written, 
perfectly  at  command,  so  as  to  preclude  all  ftar  of  failure,  all 
hesitation  in  utterance,  all  dttbiousness  of  manner  in  delivery, 
and  all  liability  to  embarrassment  or  ^nfoaon.  When  the 
minister  rises  to  speak,  he  should  rise  full  of  his  subject,  and 
feeling  that  he  has  it  at  command.  Many  a  well^omposed 
discourse  is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  because  not  thoroughly 
committed ;  and  when  this  occurs,  we  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  proverb,  <<  The  slothful  man  roasteth  not  that  which  he 
took  in  hunting.'' 

Next  to  the  pulpit,  I  would  mention,  <<  teaching  from  house 
to  house/'  or  Jfamily  visitation.  This  metiiod  of  imparting 
metruction  has  been  always  found  to  be  erainehtly  usen]l,and 
is,  indeed,  indispensable  to  permanent  ministerial  success.  It 
is  this  which  more  especially  brings:  the  minister  to  the  view 
.of  tha  people  in.  the  endearing  relation  of  tfuir  pa$taf.    He 
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bdo9tiies:iicq[iiftiiitod  wMi  their  paittcli^  ipetigioQS  ooadiiioD 
and  circaihslMiOM  as  indtrklaltls,  and  as  liMnitiMy  and  imparls 
kistroctiotivoottnbal,  admonitidn^eonifoit  aikd  enooumfeoieiit, 
aocMrditigtu^  Ife  fonns  tbe  aeqoaiiitame  ^  the  children  and 
yx>aih,  attaches  Aeiti  to  hinseif,  acquirss  a  lasting  influeMS 
otfier  tlietn^  and  atrnsalaces  their  parants  t»  teaeh,  and  them  to 
ieasD. 

Besides  this;  the  minister  should  maiDtaiti  cMe/t  of  exatnl- 
nMiion  on  the  oateohisms,  and  bible  cUti$es.  By  the  former, 
he  vtil  iead  tbe  people  of  his  charge  to  studf  the  doetrtoesvC 
tbe  geepel  initlieir  dMituat  ooaneeiion  MUd  dependence;  aad 
hf  tbe  latter,  to  stady  the  wotd  of  6od|  and  thetebj  have 
thahr  <«  faidi  to  stand,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  tbe 
power  of  Oodi'*  It  is  also  very  important  that  tbeie  different 
fb^hods  of  instneiction  be  maintained  ^iewuxHtaikf.  1%e 
more  that  all  failure  abd  all  irregularity  can  be  avoiTOd-p^the 
more  that  system  and  order  cati  be  introduoed^-the  BMie 
pleasatitiy^  an(}  effecttvely  wtll' this -whole  maehioeiy  of  minis- 
terial inetmeUon  W€>rk; 

Other  oppovttihities  of  imfpiatting  kuftnictioti  #iU  be  affordedl, 
as  visiiing  diet  sick;  cbmfbnmg  the  afflicted,  easing  the  bur- 
deofld  oornsoience)  ooonseling  and  admonishing  the  ignomnt 
and.  them  that  are  but 'of  the  way.  These  of^ortfinities  he 
must  embrace  at  one  who  stands  prepared  for  erery  good  work. 

Fourth*  Finally,  aS' to*  Me  ^ptrU  and  manner  in  whicb  this 
ifistructioa  should  be  60mn(imicated>  the  nsau  of  Ood  should 
habitually. cherish  a  deep  and  solemn  s^se  of  the  high  station 
he  fills,  and  of  the  relations  in  which,  as  a  god-commis- 
.  sioned  teacher^he  stands ^  to  Ood  and  to  hi9  fellow  men.  A 
aenas  0C  these,  things  shK^utd' cleave  u>  hhn  at  all  times  and  ki 
alt  places;  ia  Ms  etttdy,  in  the  pulpit,  in  Ins  more  privaie 
instructions,  and  bven  in  his  hotits  of  relaxation  and  social 
iotercouise.  This  vk^ill-  gitna  ln«i  tbe  right  spirit,  and  thereby 
the  right  manner  it)  comnMinicating  his  instructions.  And 
what  a  position  doe^  h»  odcupy  among  men  !  He  is  charged 
with  a  message  from  the  EtenMil  to  sinful  perishing  mortals. 
It  is  the  wocd  of  Ood  he  handles, — the  testimony  of  Jesus 
sealed  with  bis  own  Mood.  For  every  thing  he  says  and . 
does,  iie  must  igive  accoimti  If  souls  perish  through  Ms 
unfaithfulness,  their  blood  will  be  required  at  his  hands. 
jSinners  all  around  him  are  hastening  on  to  death  and  ruin. 
For  their  redemption,  Ood  gave  hts  Son.  For  their  salvation, 
Jesus  died.  This  goepel  is  God's  appointed  means  for  deliver- 
ing them  from  death  and  bringinff  them  into  eternal  life ;  aad 
Ae  is  its  minister,  and  in  his  hands  it  will  be  either  the  savor 
f3f  life  unto  Hfe/or  the  eavor  of  death  unto  death.    But  die 
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SaTiOur  has  promised  to  go  with  him.  His  Holy  Spirit 
is  promised  to  carry  it  with  demonstration  and  power  to 
the  conscience  and  the  heart;  and  God  is  waiting  to  be 
gracipu^^  €U|d  the  Hqly  Spirit  is  ready  to  strive.  What  stu- 
pendous conserpiences  are  pending  !  Souls  immortal  saved 
or  lost !  Hell  escaped  and  heaven  won  !  or  heaven  lost  and 
endless  perdition  the  result !  And  with  what  interest  does  all 
heaven  await  the  issue ;  yea^  all  hell  too  !  What  then  shall 
be  the  effect  of  this  ministry — what,  of  this  sermon — this* 
appeal — this  sentence  !  With  such  reflections  and  feelings  as 
theae,  should  the  minister  study,  enter  the  pulpit  and  speak. 
This  will  give  him  the  right  manner,  because  it  will  give  him 
the  right  spirit;  It  wiH  give  him.earnestas0s,afKl.£ligence, 
and  plaini^aiBS,  aod  kindnessi  and  a  tender  coneern  for  eouls, 
and  ^u  W  of  boiy  solemnity  and  divine  authority.  He  will 
have  an  eloquence  befitting  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 

On  this  subject,  something  may  be  learned  from  books,  and 
they  should  be  stHdied ;  and-  something  from  models,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  they  should  be  studied  too  ;  but  let  a  minis- 
ter know  from  experience  the  preciousness  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  worth  of  the  soul/aild  tb^  excellency  of  the  gospel 
as  the  power  pf  God ;  let  him  be  burdened  with  a  sense  of 
his  relations  to  Go4«  and  to  his  fellow  immortals  4  aud  let 
him  be  fitted  wifh  his  subject,  and  t^ith  the  conviction  that 
it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
that  he  is  to  accomplish  anything,  and  he  may  safely  trust  the 
rest  to  nature.  Art  may  correi^t  redundancies  and  cure  defects, 
but  let  him  give  free  scope  to  his  own  sanctified  nature;  let 
him  use  hi4  own  powen  which  hi9  Mak^r  ba#  giveo  him,  his 
own  mental  and  emotional  constitution,  voice  and  expression, 
untrammeled  by  rules,  and  unperverted  and  undisguised  by 
models.  Every  man  has  by  th^  very  constitution  of  hb  nature, 
something  peculiar  ta  himself,  which  distinguishes  him  from 
every  other  living  man  ;  and  that  should  never  be  lost,  it 
shoukl  be  r^ulaied  and  cultivated  and  trained,  but  hot  lost. 
Rules  should 9aide,4iilt  aot  fetter ;  .modefar  may  mmld,  but  not 
distort  nature^  The  bighe£(t  eJo^ueoQe,  is  ibc  el^fueiice  of 
nature;  and  every  man,  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  within  his  reach,  must  follow  nature. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  MEN  OF  EDUCATION. 


AN  ADDRESS 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 


OF 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE, 


At  tub  Annual  Commencemeni*,  Sept.  S9Ta,  1847. 


BY  JOSEPH  ».  CHANDLER. 


WASHINGTON,  PA: 


•iO  AT 


COREESPONDENCE, 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,!   ; 
SbfT.  29th,  1847.     J    \ 

JosefA  IL  ClCANDi^Itt  Esq*  1 

Dear  8ir: — ^The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  express  to  • 

you,  in  behalf  of  the  Uniost  and  Washingtoit  Litebabt  8o- 

ctETiES,  their  grateful  thanks  for  your  eloijiient  Address,  de-  | 

livered  before  them  this  day,  and  earnestly  request  a  copy  for  ^ 

publication.  | 

We  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  add  to  our  obligations,  by  a  com-  j 

pliance  with  this  request  | 

We  remain  very  truly  and  respectfully,  j 

Your  obedient  servants,  \ 

JAMES  M.  CLARK, 

NORMAN  D.  FENTON, 

JAMES  E.  COOKE,  | 

Committee  of  Union  Literary  8odety.  ] 

WILLIAM  R.  WIGGINS,  j 

ALEX.  C.  M^CONNELL,  j 

WILLIAM  R.  KING,  \ 

Committee  of  Washington  Literary  Society.  \ 


WASHINGTON,  PA.,  Sept.  29th,  1847. 
Genttemtiu' — ^1  am  honored  with  your  requesting  a  copy  of 
my  Address,  delivered  this  day.    Though  I  did  not  intend  the 
paper  for  publication,  yet  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  a 
request  so  kindly  and  flatteringly  conveyed. 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  R.  CHANDLER. 
To  Messrs.  JAMES  M.  CLARK, 

NORMAN  D.  FENTON, 
JAMES  E.  COOKE, 
WILLIAM  R.  WIGGINS, 
ALEX.  C.  M'CONNELL, 
WILLIAM  R.  KINO, 
Committee  of  Literary  8odeties  of  Washington  College. 


ADDRESS. 


How  natural  is  the  enquiry,  almost  the  reproachful  enquiry, 
I  of  one  called  to  address  an  association,  moral,  political  or  liter* 
;  ary,  **What  shall  I  say  to  this  people?" 

As  I  approached  the  preparation  for  the  duties  devolved  upon 
me,  by  accepting  your  flattering  invitation  to  be  the  orator  of 
;  your  Societies  to-day,  I,  too,  enquired :  *<  What  shall  I  say  to 
;  this  people?" 

)  Vanity,  which  is  part  of  the  conscience  of  public  men,  suggest- 
I  ed  some  of  the  abundant  themes  connected  with  classical  history 
I  and  classical  studies*  How  gratifying  would  be  success,  if  the 
I  effort  should  be  successful,  of  the  attempt  to  define  the  exact  dif- 
1  ference  between  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic,  in  their  character  and 
;  effect;  to  dwell  on  the  lofty  dignity  of  Thucidides,  who  used  the 
!  latter,  and  the  ever  flowing  miye^y  of  Herodotus,  who  em- 
I  balmed  history  and  his  fame  in  tlie  former.  How  gratifying  to 
'  institute  a  comparison  between  the  richness  of  the  Greek,  as  a 
j  language  of  the  whole — a  language  that  expressed  the  feelings 
;  and  sentiments  of  a  refined  people— a  language  which  became 
i  as  refined  as  the  sentiment  of  which  it  was  the  vehicle ;  and  the 
'  cold  preciseness  of  the  Latin,  which  being  used  for  the  statement 
^  of  facts,  historical  and  scientific,  became  almost  as  exact  as  the 

>  sciences  which  it  conveyed — almost  as  stern  ^nd  unyielding  as 
the  war  spirit,  of  which  it  was  the  record. 

>  But,  at  the  close  of  the  Collegiate  year,  witli  the  atmosphere 

j  of  learning  yet  around  you,  and  all  unrefreshed  from  your  la- 

l  borsy  as  you  are,  it  has  seem^  that  some  book-worn  student 

<  might  exclaim,  as  I  propounded  such  a  theme,  *^ne  quid  nimis/* 

\  and  beconie  half  weary  of  the  past  by  the  impertinence  of  the 

\  present 

\  SIftould  I  sieze  upon  the  loftiest  morals  of  the  Greeks  and  attempt 
\  to  shew  how  incomparably  below  the  standard  of  Christianity 
\  tliey  were,  as  a  code;  and  how,  indeed,  the  best  of  them  may 
:  have  been  only  the  uncomprehended  spoils  which  Paganism  had 


polen,  which  had  been  borne  by  the  winds  of  Heaven,  from  the 
cultivated  fields  of  divine  truth  into  the  wastes  of  polidied  idol- 
atry. Should  I  attempt  this  office  Iiere,  I  might  be  rebuked  for 
officious  incompetency,  by  those  who  are  at  once  the  acceptable 
dispensers  of  classical  knowledge  and  the  veneraled  ministers 
of  Christian  revelation* 

I  forbear  these,  and  kindred  sul^jects  tiien,  and  approach  you, 
as  a  citizen  of  a  Commonwealth,  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
our  common  country;  and  while  I  do  homage  to  the  virtue  and 
[ittainments  of  the  master  minds  that  have  directed  this  institu- 
tion, and,  through  you,  have  conferred  benefits  upon  the  State, 
I  shall  seek  to  be  humbly  useful  by  suggesting  some  of  the  com- 
mon practical  duties  imposed  upon  you  who  graduate  at  an  en-  | 
dowed  College;  duties,  however,  which  give  dignity  to  your  at-  | 
tainments,  and  the  discharge  of  which  will  become  at  once  a  re-  \ 
ward  for  your  exertion,  and  a  compensation  to  the  State  for  the  : 
privileges  under  which  your  education  has  been  acquired. 

It  is  not  the  smallest  part  of  my  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  ; 
that  my  address  is  most  directly  to  the  young,  with  whom  it  is  j 
at  once  the  policy  and  the  duty  of  age  to  maintain  constant  sym^  • 
pathy;  to  keep  alive  those  affections  which  are  the  blessings  of  ' 
this  life  and  the  foretaste  of  all  the  good  of  that  which  is  to  come;  ; 
all  else  fades  and  grows  dim  with  age;  our  strength  wastes, our  i 
fancy  halts,  our  passions  lull  and  our  appetite  cloys;  but  the  \ 
afiet^tions  of  our  heart  have  an  immortal  youth,  they  brighten  ] 
by  exercise  and  are  fruitful  by  cultivation.  These  are  the  only  | 
possessions  common  to  age  and  to  youth,  and  to  these  the  Strang-  j 
er  appeals  when  he  would  awaken  a  useful  sympathy — upon  \ 
these  he  would  throw  himself,  rather  than  upon  the  more  osten-  ! 
sible  equality  of  education,  and  ask  that  the  motive  and  sulyect  i 
of  his  remarks  may  be  traced  to  the  depth  of  liis  affections  for  i 
the  young,  while  he  appeals  to  those  affections  for  that  forbear-  : 
ance  which  the  didactic  tone  of  his  address  may  render  neces-  ] 
sary.  I 

I  address  you  as  gentlemen  of  independent  principles  and  in*  ; 
dependent  means ;  men  that  have  taken  or  are  about  to  take 
places  among  the  citizens  of  a  great  Republic ;  men  now  accoun-  ' 
table  only  to  God  and  to  society.  But  I  also  address  you  as 
graduates  or  students  of  a  distingushed  College — of  an  iiistitu-  \ 
tion  that  exists  not  only  by  the  chai'ter  which  the  Commonwealth  ; 
has  bestowed,  but,  in  part,  by  the  means  of  support  with  which  \ 


/  J  directly  from  the  people.    Your  Alma  Mater,  the  venerable 
I  source  of  your  education  and  the  olyect  of  your  reverential  af- 
fection,  owes  her  existence  and  her  means  of  extensive  useful- 
ness to  the  State,  which  in  giving  life  to  the  institution  became 
its  mother,  and  by  tlie  endowments  which  it  has  bountifully  made 
to  sustain  its  infancy,  and  ensure  its  strength  for  future  useful- 
ness, it  has  guarded,  sustained  and  fed  the  school ;  so  that  the 
Commonwealth  is  indeed  the  nourishing  mother  of  your  Alma 
Mater.    Hence,  you  who  gather  to  the  family  table,  or  sit  M'itli 
I  pride  and  gratitude  in  the  shade  of  these  classic  halls,  must  feel 
I  that  the  family  pride  which  as  children  of  iiiin  institution  you 
I  indulge,  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  of  obligation  towards  the  power 
\  which  gave  existence  and  efficacy  to  the  school ;  and,  that  as  de 
\  riving  learning  and  mental  discipline  from  Washington  College, 
I  you  have  contracted  a  debt  to  the  Commonwealtli  of  Pennsyl- 
;  vania;  and  as  that  Commonwealth  is  the  aggregate  of  individu- 
1  al  authority  and  individual  dignity,  you  are  debtors  to  tlie  peo- 
[  pie  of  the  State— ♦'you  are  debtors  under  the  law.*' 

Yes,  I  assert  it,  every  matriculation  Is  an  entrance  to  a  pro- 
bationary state  of  dependence:  every  graduation  is  a  confession 
of  indebtedness ;  the  diploma  which  you  bear  with  you  to-day  is 
an  indenture  of  obligation,  with  penal  provisions  to  be  enforced 
by  the  court  of  conscience.  And,  as  one  of  the  people,  I  lodge 
the  claim  on  behalf  of  all,  leaving  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty 
I  to  those  who  may  discover  a  disposition  to  avoid  the  fulfilment 
[  of  the  implied  contract. 

j       One  of  the  first  duties  of  men  of  learning,  is  by  their  own  ex- 
i  ertions  to  dignify  labor,  and  by  bringing  their  attainments  tq 
;-  bear  upon  the  pursuits  of  their  fellow-men,  to  mitigate  their  con* 
;  ditiofi  and  to  lift  into  cx)nsideration  the  employment  of  all. 
f  -     Do  not  mistake  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  living  men.     Do 
not  suppose,  that  because  one  country  is  favored  with  climate 
and  another  with  location,  that  either  is  to  be  long  ergoycd  with- 
out a  full  discharge  of  all  the  duties  which  apjicrtain  to  citizen- 
ship— of  all  the  high  and  constantly  preasing  duties  wliich  be- 
long to  man,  which  his  nature  imposes,  which  his  wants  make 
obvious — ^the  neglect  of  which  has  brought  ruin  on  decayed  and 
decaying  nations.    N<iy,  do  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  athe- 
istic thought  that  there  is  chance  which  has  disposed  of  things 
as  yoU  find  them  here,  and  tliat  nothing  is  required  but  to  enter 
and  enjoy.    Far  from  men  of  learning,  far  from  Christian  men. 


]  prophecies  of  Scere  tended^  to  whicli  the  promises  of  God  sent 

j  the  Hebrews,  as  by  an  incontrolable  destiny ;  to  whicb»  indeed,  | 

;  the  finger  of  Omnipotence  ^id«d  them,  was  not  more  the  home  l 

I  of  the  chosen  people,  by  providential  direction,  than  is  our  own  ? 

;  countiy  the  Heaven  bestowed  residence  of  tlie  toiling  millions  \ 

]  of  men — beings  whose  mental  eyes  have  been  toudied  by  theeu-  ; 

:  phrasia  of  human  rights ;  w1|q, indistinctly  discover  rights  and  ; 

;  duties  and  see  men  **  as  trees  walking/*     This  is  their  home;  ; 

;  this  the  Und  promised  to  those  on  whom  the  tyranny  of  decay-  ; 

i  ing  institutions  cast  their  witliering  shadow — whose  life  was  1 

]  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  irra&)rniable  errors*    This  in  (heir  ; 

]  home  as  youi's ;  the  earth  they  tread^  tlie  soil  they  cultivate  are  > 

I  God's  gift  to  them  as  to  you;  and  tli^  form  of  government  and 

:  the  institutions  whicli  it  promotes,  are  as  much  fqr  tlieip  benefit  ] 

\  as  yours ;  nay,  your  benefit  depends  upon  thdr  eiuoyment,  and 

\  the  permanency  of  what  you  value  is  only  secure  by  the  constant  ; 

)  approximation  of  all  parts  towards  equality.    Wljen  that  ap-  \ 

;  Proximation  ceases,  differences  become  permanent — conditions  : 

;  are  hereditary,   motives  for  improven^ent  cease,  distit^qtions  . 

;  spring  from  accidental  qualities,  genius  loses  \\»  ^ul^stantive  , 

\  consideration  and  learning  is  deprived  of  its  power,      You,  '. 

;  gentlemen  of  tliese  Societies,  whose  condition  of  membership  is  i 

■  classical  attainments,  you  lose  the  value  of  your  learning,  the  > 

power  of  making  it  useful  to  yourselves  through  others,  ^d  yqu  \ 

must  feel  tliat  tlie  stimulant  for  devotion  to  study,  would  evaiK)rate  x 

\  in  the  atmospliere  of  fixed  institutions,  and  tliat  the  expenditures  \ 

\  for  the  acquisition  of  classical  learning,  would  better  be  pre-  j 

I  served,  to  save  you  from  tliat  toil  and  drudgery  to  which  the  air 

\  ter^d  state  of  affairs  would  condemn  all  that  lack  wealtl^.  ; 

If  such  ho  the  case,  you  see  beforo  you,  as  men  and  as  patrir  \ 

\  ots,  a  use  foi*  the  learning  which  you  have  gatherod  in  these  conr  ; 

;  secrated  halls;  and  you  fe^l  that  a  solemn  obligation  rests  upon  ; 

you  to  give  yourselves  to  the  gi'eat  work  of  equalling  the  conr  | 

dition  of  men — of  leveling  up  tl^e  path  which  is  to  he  trodden,  \ 

and  giving  all  to  see,  tliat  political  equality^  if  it  is,  in  itself,  ; 

moro  than  a  nominal  level  at  the  hallot-^bqx^  leads  to  such  aeon-  | 

dition  as  to  produce  a  general  eqqality-r-not  an  equality  or  idcn-  i 

tity  of  employment,  but  of  feelings,  views  and  eiyoymentSy  f<H-  | 

the  present,  which  will,  in  time,  equalize  all  pursuits.  \ 

Herein  is  your  vocation — ^to  this  is  your  mission  directed. —  j 

Go  not  to  the  laborer  with  the  vain,  the  deceptive,  the  fetal  pro-  \ 


shall  be  dried,  and  that  he  sliall  eat  no  mord  the  bread  of  labor,  i 
nor  sink  to  sleep  from  the  fatigues  of  daily  pursuits.    The  earth 
hath  seen  enough  of  such  reformations^    The  miserable  convul- 
sions which  the  Utopian  dreamers  have  produced,  have  disgust-  ' 
ed  the  laborer  with  the  theory  of  the  learned  5  and  wliat  you  ■ 
have  acquired  and  that  in  which  you  boast  have  been  despised 
by  the  practical  man,  and  you  have  been  included  in  the  cmi-  ^ 
tempt* 

y 

Say  you  to  the  son  of  toil,  that  labor  is  the  condition  of  life 
— it  is  the  kind  only  which  constitutes  the  difference  with  tlie 
good.  Be  you  prompt  to  apply  to  practical  use  the  acquisition 
which  these  halls  ensure.  Scorn  the  belittling  idea,  and  shew 
to  others  that  you  scorn  it,  that  the  mere  possession  of  classical 
knowledge,  is,  in  itself^  an  occasion  of  boast — a  ground  for  spe- 
cial distinction.  If  the  scholar  does  not  apply  his  knowledge 
to  some  olyect  of  individual  advantage,  and,  by  that  means,  to 
general  good,  be  is  a  coxcomb,  and  justifies  the  estimate  in  which 
the  ignorant  have  affected  to  hold  the  learned.  Learning  is  but 
a  means,  an  implement,  either  of  profitable  use,  or  elevated  en- 
joyment; in  the  former  application,  it  is  the  instrument  of  the 
laboring  man ;  in  the  latter,  it  may  become,  and  you  should  strive 
to  produce  that  end^  the  boon  of  all.  Singly  possessed,  learn- 
ing inflates  and  iiuures ;  diffused  through  all  ranks,  it  elevates 
pursuits,  modifies  ambition,  chastens  passions,  equalizes  ei\)oy- 
ment  and  purifies  morals.  Your  duty,  as  scholars  and  philan- 
thropists—-as  patriots  and  Christians,  must  then  be  manifest — 
Labor — ^labor — and  that  labor  which  conquers  all,  will  improve 
all. 

One  great  error  in  the  general  comparative  estimate  of  clas- 
sical learning,  arises  from  the  apprehension,  that  it  has  no  di- 
rect application  to  the  great  improvements  of  the  age-^the  ad- 
vancement of  practical  science — the  melioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  whole — ^the  construction  of  labor-saving  machinery  and 
the  success  of  money  making  plans. 

Who  invents  machinery  at  the  suggestion  of  Homer?    What 

has  the  carpenter  to  acquire  from  Demosthenes  or  PoI]pbius?-r 

I  Does  theself<<barp«ning  plough  turn  a  neater  furrow  on  account 

j  of  Trlptolemus,  or  do  tlie  million  sheep  of  your  own  fertile  coun- 

\  ty  yield  a  richer  fleece  on  account  of  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil? — 

These  are  triumphant  questions^  that  seem  to  settle  in  the  mind 

of  many  the  value  of  classical  studies-^the  pursuits  of  the  in- 

\  infttAA  fkf  A  C/nllp.flnp.      Wha  h&A  nnt  hiuirH  fhAfn  Timfinnnrlp.rl  hv 


some  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  And  who  has  not  seen  the 
pale  faced  stndent  stammer  an  undigested  reply,  not  an  answer 
-—confused,  not  convinced — as  a  virgin  would  blush  and  hesi- 
tate upon  a  response  to  the  libertine  who  should  sneeringly  ask 
the  advantages  of  maiden  purity  ? 

Before  we  answer  the  quei*ies,  may  we  not  turn  them  upon 
the  authors?  May  we  not,  also,  triumpliantly  demand  whether 
every  energy  of  the  human  mind  should  be  directed  to  the 
sharpening  of  the  plough — tlie  propulsion  of  machinery  and 
the  production  of  wool  ?  Do  these  constitute  the  chief  end  of 
man?  Are  all  the  lofty  energies  of  the  nation,  the  high  aspira- 
tions that  take  hold  on  Heaven,  and  may  elevate  our  condition 
thitherward,  are  these  to  be  confined  to  the  multiplication  of 
physical  comforts  and  the  production  of  the  means  of  gratifying 
physical  wants  ?  ^  Shall  man  live  by  bread  alone  V*  Are 
there  no  immortal  longings  to  be  gratified  by  immortal  food  ? 
Must  the  shew  bread  of  the  altar  be  mingled  with  the  levea  of 
the  secular  loaf?  Must  there  be  no  mountains  to  purify  the  air 
that  would  stagnate  in  the  plain?  What  estimate  of  the  divine 
powei*s  of  man  has  he  formed,  who  turns  away  from  minds 
touched  with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  classic  literature— 
who  sneeringly  condemns  the  gifted  and  the  purified,  with  the 
sentence,  ^hey  toil  not  neither  do  tliey  spin/' 

But,  I  answer,  that  all  these  humble  secular  pursuits  of  life 
may  derive  advantages  from  classical  attainments,  and  that  they 
all  owe  much  of  their  present  advancement  to  men  of  learning; 
who  have  made  their  attainments  subservient  to  the  promotion 
of  the  common  arts  of  man;  and  therein,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
brought  labor  in  debt  to  capital  and  learning. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  form,  that  the  agricultural  and  mechanic 
arts  are  to  be  most  benefitted,  most  improved,  by  classical  learn- 
ing. As  means  of  individual  comfort  and  national  wealth,  all 
these  secular  pursuits  are  to  be  regarded  with  fostering  care, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  success,  will  be  the  amount  of  individ- 
ual and  national  independence.  But  the  perman^it  success  of 
these  pursuits,  is  dependent  upon  the  devotion  of  the  laborer  as 
upon  the  improvement  of  machinery ;  and  the  mechanical  geni- 
us who  thinks  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  community,  by  im- 
proving spinning-jennies  and  nail  factories,  and  debasing  the 
human  mind,  by  checking  its  aspirations,  might  as  well  ami- 
plete  his  work  of  reformation  and  elevate  in  the  Federal  Citjf  a 


Executive  branches  of  our  govemment.  No  adraiitage  can  come 
to  a  community  from  any  improvement  in  machinery^  which 
does  not  at  the  same  time  augment  the  necessity  for  skill  in  hu- 
man agents  and  increase  the  amount  of  responsibility.  Produc- 
tion is  the  end  of  mechanic  skill,  however  a]^ied,  and  the  praise 
of  invention  is  not  that  it  diminishes  the  appUcation  of  genius 
and  skill,  but  that  it  gives  augmented  increase  to  their  employ- 
ment;  and,  as  time  produces  facilities,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the 
age  to  encourage  adherence  to  respective  pursuits  |  and  therein 
is  found  another  essential  duty  of  the  learned. 

I  assert  it  here,  however,  without  intending  to  occupy  your 
time  with  the  citation  of  instances  as  proof;  but  I  assert  it  as  a 
fact,  which  your  observation  will  verify,  that  the  improvements 
of  the  present  age,  which  are  deemed  so  antagonistic  to  the  se- 
I  elusion  of  classic  studies ;  all  those  inventions  to  lighten  labor 
I  and  multiply  its  products,  originate  in  districts  where  classical 
j  learning  is  prevalent  and  where  it  is  appreciated ;  and  that  most 
I  of  the  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  thousand  improvements 
I  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  means  of  do- 
I  mestic  comfort,  owe  their  existence  and  proximate  perfection, 
either  to  men  of  classical  learning,  or  to  the  influence  of  those 
\  men  upon  the  artizan's  mind.    There  should  be  nothing  start- 
I  ling  in  all  this ;  it  is  the  ordinary  tendency,  though  the  extra- 
ordinary result,  of  enlarged  theory,  approaching  the  consumma- 
tion of  its  object    He  who  despises  the  pursuit  of  the  student, 
because  he  does  not  perceive  its  connexion  with  the  productive 
labors  of  actual  life,  would  condemn  all  tillage  of  the  earth  be- 
I  cause  he  could  not  comprehend  the  dependence  thereupon  of  the 
I  harvest  produce. 

I  Be  assured,  then,  that  where  agriculture  is  pursued  as  a  sci- 
I  ence — ^where  manufactures  give  distinction  to  society,  and  where 
j  the  mechanic  arts  have  their  greatest  devdopement  and  most 
1  favorably  effect,  there  the  College  has  meliorated  the  public  mind 
I  and  Euclid  and  Virgil  have  preceded  the  Mechanic's  Magazine 

and  the  Agricultural  Almanac* 
I  Men  stand  and  gaze  in  admiration  of  the  wonderful  workings 
I  of  machinery,  to  which  the  present  century  gives  use,  and  while 
!  it  works  out  all  the  beautifol  results  which  had  been  contempla- 
I  ted  in  its  uivention,  the  astonished  witneuies  exclaim,  that  its 
I  operation  seems  as  if  there  was  mind  in  the  machinery.  How 
I  little  tlo  they  consider  the  amount  of  mind  which  has  been  plac- 


deaign,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  movementt  and  that  neither  ac- 
cident nor  sudden  inspiration  has  given  rise  to  suck  a  wonder* 
workin|(  instrument*  Mind  is  tliere— intelligence  is  there — 
study  to  direct  the  means  to  the  ends ;  and,  more  than  tiiatt  stu- 
dy to  know  the  thousand  failures,  and  the  thousand  approxima- 
tions; deep  reading  to  comprehend  and  apply  all  the  princi^es 
which  the  ancients  saw  and  almost  applied;  learning  to  seize 
upon  the  fixed  {iicts  of  past  centuries^  and  to  apply  them,  with 
the  attainments  of  the  present.  All  that  you  see  so  wonderful 
in  the  progress  of  .the  productive  arts  and  manufactures,  results 
fi'om  the  preserving  power  of  the  arts  of  the  school ;  and  even 
with  all  the  influence  of  printing,  that  ^'art  preservative  of  all 
arts*' — only  blot  out  tlie  glories  of  the  past,  deprive  the  young 
of  the  discipline  of  study  and  the  ennobling  qualities  derivable 
from  the  labors  of  the  ancients,  and  mind  would  wither,  the  arts 
would  decline,  and  men  would  outlive  the  inventions  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  sink  into  supineness  and  perish  from  very  want  of 
the  vivifying  heat  and  light,  that  has  made  glad  the  secluded 
student — that  has  made  opulent  and  powerful  tlie  man  who  ap- 
plies the  amelioration  of  his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  his  con- 
dition. 

Men  of  learning  owe  it  to  society,  to  be  examples  of  lofty  mor- 
als. To  what  end  have  they  given  tlieir  time  to  study?  Where- 
to tends  the  lessons  of  Seneca  or  the  Philosophy  of  Plato,  if  not 
to  the  purification  of  morals^  by  the  illumination  of  mind.  The 
object,  the  glory  of  learning,  is  the  promotion  of  happiness,  and 
happiness  is  dependent  upon  virtue*  Happiness,  social  as  well 
as  individual,  is  the  result  of  a  fixed  principle  of  right — of  right 
established  by  the  concuring  testimony  and  experience  of  the  | 
good,  and  resting  upon  the  unfailing  foundation  of  re\  ealed  truth.  | 

Shall  it  be  said,  that  the  associations  of  Collegiate  life  and  \ 
the  pursuits  of  consequent,  dependent  studies,  are  not  friendly  to  \ 
sound  morals,  tliat  bdong  to  M  classes  and  ail  conditions?  That  ; 
genius,  study,  deductions  from  ancient  minds,  go  to  augment  the  1 
allurements  to  vice,  and  to  call  away  their  votaries  from  the 
simplicity  of  truth  and  the  path  of  rectitude  ?   Why  ?   Is  it  be-  | 
cause  the  authors  whom  you  admire  were  unacquainted  with 
revelation  ?    Are  they  the  promoters  of  vice  because  they  are 
narrators  of  indefensible  acts?    I  think  not    There  is  a  cMer- 
ence  to  truth,  in  the  narrati\  e  of  Pagan  writers,  and  an  elevat- 
ed sentiment  pervading  their  reflections,  which  seem  friendly 


BA  embalmed  in  the  parity  of  their  style  and  the  perfection  of 
tlieir  langaage,  we  feel  that  we  arc  contemplatiiig  **  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  beauty  of  style,  the  perfectten  of  dla- 

I  Icct,  or  the  purity  of  detached  precepts,  that  give  the  ancient 

\  writers  the  power  of  rewarding  a  careful  study  of  their  works. 

I  Theiv  combined  thought,  their  system  of  moral  faith ;  their  code 

J  \  of  Philosophy,  often  approximate  the  purity  of  revealed  truth, 


>  I  at  least  in  resemblance;  and  seem  the  inanimate,  but  beautiful 


»  I  exponent  of  the  purest  principles  of  Judaism  and  of  Christiani- 
I  ty — as  the  Venus  de  Medici  was  the  representation  of  the  separ- 
ate graces  of  many  living  forms.  These  systems  of  Philosophy, 
i  too,  become  the  means  of  conveying  the  vital  heat  of  saving  r  - 
I  ligious  truth.  They  were  not,  indeed,  the  central  orb  of  light 
j  which  was  to  enlighten  the  worid,  about  which  all  systems  were 
to  revolve,  attracted,  illuminated,  and  warmed ;  but  they  seem- 
I  ed  like  the  heatless  illumination,  which  the  great  Author  spoke 
into  existence,  in  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  precursor  of  that  orb 
whose  formation  was  the  result  of  divine  mechanism,  whose  of- 
fice was  necessary  to  the  support  of  sentient  life.  Platonism, 
for  example,  ministered  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  be- 
came the  vehicle  of  revelation,  as  the  cold  atmosphere  around 
us  is  the  medium  of  the  sunbeams,  by  which  we  are  enlightened 
and  warmed,  and  which  is,  itself,  mad3  warm  and  light  by  the 
blessed  burthen  which  it  bears. 

Morals,  then,  derivable  from  studies,  must  be  eichibited  by 
the  student  If  the  learning  of  the  schools  is  connected  with 
virtue,  it  is  due  to  that  learning,  and  to  the  world,  that  the  scho- 
lar should  illustrate  its  effects.  But  the  healthful  tone  of  pub- 
lic morals,  to  which  I  refer,  must  be  fixed  by  a  deeply  religious 
sense  of  high  responsibility ;  not  merely  to  those  w^ho  constitute 
a  part  of  the  social  circle;  not,  indeed,  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
I  that  would  reach  with  penal  inflictions,  established  crime ;  but 
chiefly  a  dread  sense  of  responsibility  to  Him  in  whose  presence 
are  all  acts  performed — ^to  whom  all  our  motives  and  the  thoughts 
!  of  our  hearts  are  constantly  patent*^not  revealed,  but  <^n  in 
;  their  inception  and  full  in  his  eye,  tlirough  all  their  progress. 
;  The  motives  for  virtuous  action,  such  as  become  men  of  learn* 
j  ing,  must  be  pure  and  deep ;  and  the  principles  of  morality  which 
j  guard  the  individual  or  the  community,  thus  influenced,  are  fix- 
;  cd,  permanent,  constant  in  their  defence ;  ornamenting,  while 
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the  sanctified  beftrt  But  that  negative  virtue,  which  exhibits  ^ 
itself  by  cfmf<Minity  to  the  licence  of  the  times,  and  varies  with  \ 
the  variable  customs  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  tcrmtd,  is  no  re-  ' 
liable  guard  for  our  morals — ^no  certain  fixed  defence ;  it  ad-  | 
monishes,  and  it  sometimes  wounds ;  but  it  becomes  feeble  by  cus-  | 
tom  and  pointless  by  firm  opposition.  It  is  like  the  briar  that  | 
guards  the  ix>se  upon  its  native  bush,  pointed  and  obvious ;  but 
a  little  opposition  destroys  its  point  and  makes  it  harmless,  or  a  | 
bold  pressure  tears  it  from  its  position,  without  irguiy  to  the  | 
branch^-6carcoly  abrading  the  bark  on  which  it  is  superficial- 
ly placed. 

The  deep,  infixed  religious  sense  of  accountability,  which  goes  | 
to  make  a  principle  of  good  in  man,  and,  tlirough  him,  to  give 
a  tone  to  society,  becomesr  a  permanent,  reliable  guard.  It  is 
like  the  thorn  which  protects  tlie  fruit  of  the  tropical  clime — 
prominent  and  pointed,  and  as  it  springs  from  the  centre  and 
not  tiie  sur&ce  of  the  branch,  it  is  a  part  of  the  olgect  which  it 
sustains  and  defends,  and  is  not  to  be  made  useless  by  delicate 
tampering,  nor  to  be  removed  from  its  position,  witliout  the  vi- 
olence that  would  rend  the  branch. 

Men  of  learning  owe  to  the  age  in  which  tliey  live,  the  en- 
larged exercise  of  fancy*  And  never  was  that  obligation  more  j 
imperative  than  at  the  pres^it  time,  when  calculation  of  gain  I 
seems  to  have  usurped  the  dominancy  of  all  fEtculties — when  I 
the  Aonian  Mount  is  to  be  tunnelled  for  a  Rail  Road  and  Heli-  < 
con  sounded  for  its  Water  Power.  Never  was  tliere  a  time  when  I 
the  chastened  fancy  of  the  man  of  literary  attainments  could  be  I 
more  constantly  exercised  for  the  public  good ;  and  in  propor-  ] 
tion  to  the  extent  of  attainments  will  be  the  amount  of  good  to  | 
result  from  the  free  use  of  the  fancy.  That  power,  like  the  wind  \ 
of  Heaven,  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;  and,  like  that  wind,  is  char-  | 
acterised  by  the  point  whence  it  issues,  and  the  object  over  which  \ 
it  passes.  It  braces  when  it  springeth  out  of  the  North ;  it  may  j 
be  tiie  pestiferous  breath  of  the  simoon  of  tlie  desert,  or  it  may  | 
^^come  over  us  from  the  sweet  South  stealing  and  giving  odors."  < 

Education  directs  this  fiMicy,  curbs  its  wantonness  and  gives  | 
it  use.  It  changes  it  from  the  mere  voice  of  echo  to  the  utter-  \ 
ance  of  the  <Mracle,  and  elevates  it  from  the  dreamy  exercises  of 
infancy  and  thoughtlessness  to  the  lofcy  character  of  inspiration.  1 
It  mingles  thought  and  reflection  with  mental  impulses,  and  | 
gives  root  for  permanency  to  the  flower  that  has  bloomed  only 
in  tlie  sunlight.    It  enables  us  also  to  take  the  useful  and  clothe  \ 


it  in  the  robe  of  delight,  and  thus  to  throw  a  cbarm  over  the  toils  , 
and  anxieties  of  common  life.    Labor  ceases  to  be  wearisome, 
in  the  influences  of  cultivated  fancy,  which  comes  like  the  AVes- 
teni  bi'eeze,  to  give  spirit  and  to  brace  the  sinews  to  their  ap- 
pointed task*    Mental  exertions  are  influenced  by  this  grand  re-  ', 
storative  and  faculties  bent  to  abstract  science,  catch  a  pleasant  ; 
tinge  from  its  powers. 

All  pursuits,  and  all  faculties,  are  matured  in  the  blessed  in- 
fluences of  educated  mind  and  reflect  a  brilliant,  lovely  light,  : 
from  a  chastened  fancy,  and  are  thus  made  attractive  and  doubly  ; 
useful.    To  you,  as  men  of  learning,  to  you  whose  minds  have 
been  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  lofty  themes,  and  imbued  . 
with  iht  riches  and  loveliness  of  classic  stoi*cs ;  to  you  is  the 
task  given — on  you  devolves  the  duty  to  pour  on  mental  and  ; 
physical  labor  the  influences  that  are  concentered  in  yourselves.  ; 
To  you  is  it  given  to  break  the  chain,  which,  while  it  binds  man 
to  his  daily  labor,  deafens  him  to  the  music  of  life  by  its  con- 
stant clanking.    To  you  is  it  given  to  pour  the  light  of  tnitli  in- 
to the  darkened  cell,  whither  has  withdrawn  the  worshipper  of 
mammon;  to  pour  in  upon  him  that  light  which  shall  multiply 
the  attractions  of  his  gains,  without  augmenting  their  amount 
Let  him  learn  that  the  lustre  of  his  hoarded  treasures  is  trebled 
by  their  currency  in  the  light  of  day  and  reason.    He  is  capa- 
ble of  comprehending  much.    The  power  of  acquisitiveness  is 
not  that  of  a  deficient  mind;  it  is  the  unbalanced  developement 
that  needs  some  antagonistic  motive  or  impulse  to  make  it  use- 
ful.   The  love  of  learning  is  not  tlie  sordid  worship  of  wealth, 
and  the  concentrated  heat  of  ApolIo*s  shrine  melts  down  the  of- 
j  fering  at  the  altar  of  Plutus. 

Learned  men  owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  world,  an  indul- 
I  gence  and  exhibition  of  true  enthusiasm.  In  a  useful  character, 
I  that  is  the  vivifying  element ;  it  is  that  which  gives  elevation 
{  and  permanency  to  flight;  which  gives  dignity  by  impai-ting 
i  earnestness,  and  secui-es  success  by  elevating  above  oi*dinary 
i  obstacles. 

I  Men  may  be  earnest  without  enthusiasm.  They  may  be  anx- 
I  ious  to  achieve,  without  being  willing  to  labor.  They  love  the 
j  triumph  of  victory,  yet  shrink  away  from  the  perils  of  contest. 
I  You  will  distinguish  between  the  mere  wish  for  the  end  and  the 
i  willingness  to  use  the  means.  The  noble  energy  which  devotes 
itself  to  the  perilous  prefect  of  diverting  or  abridging  the  tor- 
j  rent  which  intercepts  the  pathway,  and  the  yielding  timidity 


I 
boy  of  Horace^  on  the  rivcr*8  bank,  to  wait  until  the  cuirciit 

shall  have  run  past. 

A  scholar  dull !  A  scholar  cold ! !  A  scholar  witliout  enthusi- 
asm ! ! !  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Scholastic  attainments 
arc  the  pabulum  of  this  right  energy.  The  untaught,  the  wish- 
ful, may  feci  their  lack  and  yield  to  supineness;  the  first  fervor 
of  feeling  may  die  away  with  the  con\iction  of  disappointment^ 
and  there  be  no  inherent  or  attained  power  to  renew  the  resolu- 
tion or  to  promote  the  effort ;  the  warfare  was  undertaken  with- 
out munitions  for  support  and  defence,  and  opposition  be- 
comes dishcai'tening  and  i*epulse  defeat.  But  the  man  of  attain- 
ments— lie  who  has  "  into  the  he.aven  of  heavens  presumed,  an 
earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air,*'  what  has  he  to  do  with- 
out opposition!  what  has  he  to  fear  from  antagoism! — that  is  the 
attrition  which  brightens  his  artillery  and  sharpens  his  missiles. 
The  hidden  things  which  have  been  revealed,  have  been  the  fore- 
taste of  joys  to  come;  and  the  efTorts  which  future  attainments 
require,  arc  a  part  of  the  reward  of  the  brilliant  undertaking. 
The  indwelling  principle  makes  the  mental  toil  a  delight,  and 
the  pleasures  proposed  as  the  end  of  the  labors,  is  anticipated  in 
the  means  employed.  Learning  is  the  result  of  enthusiasm ;  no 
man  ever  attained  high  profitable  knowledge  without  enthusiasm 
in  its  pursuits.  This  is  Individual  knowledge — the  learning 
which  the  scholar  acquires;  and  the  same  means  leads  to  a  dif- 
fusion of  the  blessing.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  successful  schol- 
ar is  contagious  and  becomes  epidemic.  The  mere  attainment 
of  classical  facts  is  little.  The  man  who  contents  himself  with 
the  simple  acquisition  of  knowledge,  from  the  habit  of  reading 
or  the  disrelish  of  manual  labor,  adds  nothing  to  the  amount  of 
general  attainment — nothing  to  the  aggi-egate  of  valuable  learn- 
ing; he  is  like  the  closed  resenoir,  whose  stagnant  contents 
become  feculent  and  oflTensive^ 

The  enthusiastic  scholar  makes  lovely  and  attractive  his  fa- 
vorite pursuits.  His  own  attainment  is  but  a  part  of  his  suc- 
cess: his  zeal  begets  sympathy  and  his  labors  excite  emulation; 
he  warms  into  activity  tlie  torpidity  of  ignorance,  and  becomes 
to  his  contemporaries  and  successors  what  the  mighty  intellects 
of  other  times  have  been  to  him.  Be  lovei^  of  your  literary  pur- 
suits— open,  bold,  professed  lovers  of  learning.  Let  it  be  the 
tlieme  of  your  public  eulogies — the  olject  of  your  secret  con- 
templation. Feel  that  you  are  set  apart  from  others  by  the  con- 
secratinic  influences  of  knowledee:  bear  about  with  vou  the  en* 
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obling  consciousness  that  you  arc  ordained  to  great  ends,  and 
that  the  commission  and  means  of  your  ministry  are  found  in 
the  knowledge  by  which  you  are  distinguished.  It  is  by  no  ac- 
cident tliat  men  of  learning  exist;  it  is  a  part  of  the  ordinances 
of  God,  administered  in  human  institutions,  always  subservient 
to  and  consistent  with  His  own  good  providences^  in  proportion 
as  tiiey  promote  tlie  happiness  of  men.  You  are  the  elect,  the 
ai^inted,  the  anointed  ones  of  your  kind ;  then  let  well-direct- 
ed enthusiasm  ^make  the  calling  of  your  election  sure/'  Let 
that  carry  you  forward  to  tlie  highest  attainment;  but,  most  of 
all,  let  that  lead  you  to  impai't.  The  spirit  which  is  endowed 
with  gifts  to  attain,  suggests  the  duty  to  bestow.  The  holy  au- 
thority that  implanted  the  spirit  of  acquisition,  and  that  *^gave 
gifts  to  men,"  accompanied  the  devise  with  the  injunction,  **go 
teach  all  nations.''  Let  every  man  of  learning  accept  the  mis- 
sion—let every  classical  scholar  feel  himself  included  in  the 
command;  let  him  dread,  as  a  deadly  sin,  the  inactivity  of  liter- 
ary ease,  and  the  coldness  of  classic  indifference.  Better  is  a 
little  that  is  profitable  to  others,  than  much  that  rests  unproduc- 
tive in  the  mind.  Better,  in  the  season  of  irrigation,  is  ^he  bro- 
ken cistern  that  can  hold  no  water,"  of  all  that  is  Carried  there- 
to, than  the  sealed  fountain  that  can  give  forth  none  of  its  con- 
tents. 

The  man  of  learning  should  be  a  social  man.  He  owes  to  so- 
ciety the^benefit  which  his  education  may  confer  on  social  in- 
tercourse. He  owes  it  to  himself  to  enrich  his  own  thoughts  by 
employment — to  make  them,  while  they  are  subservient  to  the 
general  purposes  of  life,  profitable  to  himself  by  the  i*esources 
which  his  capital  may  of  right  command,  and  which,  when  cm- 
ployed,  it  unfailingly  receives. 

Books,  the  imaginary  sources  of  all  education,  are  overrated, 
as  a  means  of  knowledge.  Of  all  the  learning  attained  by  man 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  even  in  collegiate  life,  but  a  small 
part  is  derived  primarily  from  books.  Of  all  that  goes  to  en- 
rich society,  nearly  the  wiiole  is  independent  of  the  press.  Con- 
versational talents  may,  like  some  others,  be  natural ;  but  every 
man  becomes  social  and  conversational  by  practice,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  his  attainments,  in  various  ways,  he  may  acquire  ce- 
lebrity for  his  instructive  social  powers,  which  shall  confer  last- 
ing benefit  on  others,  while  they  are  being  augmented  by  use. 

Bear  constantly  in  mind  the  solemn  doty  resting  on  men  of 
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I  era;  and  tben  tliink  of  the  slow  process  of  instructing  through  I 
'  the  press.  Think  of  the  winnowing  oat  of  ideas,  in  which  the  1 
I  chaff  itself  is  full  ot  nourishment  and  fecundity.  Think  of  the  | 
i  immense  loss  of  collateral  ideas,  continually  springing  up  and  j 
!  continually  put  to  rest,  and  thus  lost,  because  not  consistent  with 
I  the  continuity  of  a  foHnal  thesis.  Remark  the  wonderAil—- the 
I  appaling  waste  of  some  of  Fancy's  most  brilliant  contributions,  | 
\  clustmng  around  tlie  central  sulQect,  yet  to  be  stripped  thence  | 

and  left  to  wither  and  decay,  because  they  would  aggrarate  the  ; 
;  text  or  diminish  the  simplicity  of  the  thesis,  l^liat  flows  from  | 
I  the  pen  must  be  direct  and  continuous ;  it  will  admit  of  few  ep-  | 

isodes,  and  the  dieme  must  be  always  obvious.  Collateral  sug- 
I  gestions  must  be  struck  down,  though  they  should  exceed  in  use- 
i  fulness  and  beauty  the  subject  of  discussion.    When  the  tongue 

instructs,  Noughts  warm  to  thoughts  ;*'  the  gifted  speaker  fol- 
1  lows  the  suggestions  rather  than  liie  course  of  his  sul^ect,  and 
i  instead  of  wearying  with  a  dissertation,  he  touches  various 
I  themes — awakens  some  slumbering  thought — arouses  into  ac- 
i  tion  some  motive  that  had  long  been  inert  in  the  nrind  of  the  de- 1 
I  lighted  auditor — ^troubles  the  stagnant  pool  and  infuses  healing  \ 
\  influences.    Each  listner  feels  instructed,  for  each  feels  called  j 
I  on  to  carry  out  the  train  of  thought  suggested ;  and  thus  the  | 
I  learned  man  of  converaational  attainments,  seems  gifted  like  the  > 
I  Apostles  at  the  Pentacostal  feast,  with  powera  to  be  underatood  > 

by  men  of  all  capacities,  all  kindreds  and  all  tongues.  | 

The  man  of  learning  who  neglects  the  high  duty  of  cultivat-  \ 
ing  converaational  powers,  sins  against  that  Providence  which  \ 
endowed  him  with  talents  and  gave  him  means  for  their  cultiva-  > 
tion.  He  wastes  or  withholds  the  precious  seed  which  might 
produce  an  abundant  harvest  of  good.  Shall  he  who  has  con-  | 
versed  with  the  past^-who  has  held  high  and  profitable  com-  | 
munion  with  the  great  of  other  times — ^with  all  the  mind  that  \ 
made  the  greatness  with  which  the  past  is  enriched — shall  he  | 
wao  has  questioned  the  soul  of  distant  ages  of  all  Us  attainments,  j 
and  received  responses  from  their  oracles — shall  he  withhold 
tiie  answer  firom  the  awaiting  world,  or  so  convey  his  knowledge 
of  the  past  as  to  over-reach  the  present,  for  the  solitary  token  of  j 
immortality  which  a  volume  can  secure?  How  much  better  for  | 
us  to  trust  to  man  than  to  books,  and  receive  the  reward  in  the  ! 
evidences  of  good  produced  and  the  tokens  of  g^titude  present-  | 
ed.    Much  is  due  to  the  future,  I  c(mfess — much  that  must  be  j 


and  Fancy  miist  have  her  historian  as  well  as  Fact  The  rise 
and  fall  of  a  single  mind  may  be  made  as  important  as  those  of 
an  empire ;  but  neither  mind  nor  empire  exists  merely  for  the 
historian.  They  have  their  separate  substantive  existence,  and 
it  i»  wiser  to  make  that  existence  profitable  to  the  present  than 
to  sacrifice  it  to  the  future.  The  fiiture,  indeed,  may  derive  per- 
manent advantages  from  the  proper  uses  of  the  present;  but  he 
who  brings  fruit  to  a  starving  community,  is  better  than  he  who 
plants  a  tree  for  the  coming  generation. 

But  the  use  of  conversational  powei's  must  not  be  abused. — 
Silence  is,  indeed,  a  sin  of  omission,  but  a  waste  of  language, 
"the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,"  is  disgraceful  to  leai'n- 
ing  and  a  heinous  crime  in  the  offender.  Words,  with  men  of 
learning,  are  things;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  listening  igno- 
rant, they  are  infinitely  important  You  cannot  overrate  to  oth- 
ers, nor  to  yourselves,  the  vast  influence  of  your  words,  nor  the 
high  responsibilities  under  which  you  rest  to  Gk)d  and  man,  for 
the  proper  use  of  the  gifts  of  speech.  An  ingenious  writer  of 
the  present  century,  in  remarking  on  the  effect  of  disturbing 
causes,  curiously  and  philosophically  notices  the  influence  of  the 
human  voice  upon  the  atmosphere.  He  declares  that  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  air,  once  set  in  motion  by  the  human  voice,  ceases 
not  to  exist  with  the  sounds  to  which  they  gave  rise.  The  mo- 
tions they  have  impressed  on  the  particles  of  one  portion  of  our 
atmosphere,  are  communicated  to  constantly  increased  numbers; 
but  the  total  quantity  of  motion,  measured  in  the  same  direction, 
receives  no  addition.  These  serial  pulses,  unseen  by  the  keen- 
est eye— unheard  by  tiie  acutest  eat^ — unperceived  by  human 
senses,  are  yet  demonstrated  to  exist  by  human  reason.  And, 
thus,  he  declares,  that  every  word  man  has  uttered,  is  yet  im- 
pressed on  the  atmosphere,  and  may,  in  time,  be  developed  and 
made  legible. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion-— certain- 
ly I  am  unable  to  dispi*ove  it    It  comes  from  one  whose  inqui- 
ries are  directed  towards  such  olyects,  and  whose  character  is 
involved  in  the  theories  which  he  advances.    Think,  then,  you 
whose  minds  are  elevated  by  education  to  high  responsibilities, 
that  the  vocal  utterance  of  your  thoughts  may  be  as  permanent 
j  as  if  engraved  on  a  rock  with  a  pen  of  iron.    Thiak  that  your 
I  words  may  be  chrystalised  and  stratified  for  the  developement 
\  Af  o^imiHr  •  thnti  ewminrv  after  centurv  mav  take  UD  the  imnres- 
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sioiHi  of  7owr  8jpe«ck  nA  yam  them  onward  for  the  judgment  of ; 
Heayen. 

TbepresshaffbeenconErideredthepresenratiTepowcroCnind;  | 
it  majy  in  this  view,  be  regarded  as  only  the  mnltiplier  of  words. 
When  the  press  shall  have  failed  and  its  multttndinoas  produc- 
tions have  been  rolled  together  like  a  scroll — ^Tood  for  the  gen- 
eral conflagration—- the  wave  of  mind,  which  your  spoken  words  | 
shall  have  agitated,  will  still  roll  onward,  bearing  the  symbols  \ 
ofyourtlioughts;  and  beings  of  another  state,  perhaps  your-  \ 
selves,  transported  to  that  new  condition,  shall  find  the  employ-  | 
ment  of  reward  or  punishment,  in  developing  from  the  scroll 
of  atmosphere,  the  words  of  truth  or  of  error  which  you  may 
have  uttered.    And  thus,  the  vast  and  ambient  air  may  be  the 
volume  of  GU)d,  wherein  arc  recorded  the  idle  or  the  truthful 
words,  for  which  man  is  to  answer  at  the  great  day  of  accounts. 
Terrible  disclosure !    Fearful  anticipation  this !    The  perfec- 
tion of  misery,  or  the  means  of  humble  exultation.    Alas !  how 
few  of  us  would  willingly  be  tried  by  what  they  have  done ! — 
Who  shall  stand  before  the  appaling  disclosures  of  the  words  of 
his  mouth ! 

We  marvel  at  the  tempest  in  the  clouds  above.us,  and  regard 
electricity  as  an  insufficient  cause  for  such  a  fearful  effect.  But 
if  it  is  understood  that  man's  language  is  in  the  atmasphcre  a- 
round  us,  we  need  no  longer  be  astonished  that  the  heavens  are 
wrapt  in  ftre,  and  that  his  congregated  words  shake  the  firma- 
ment witli  their  antagonism. 

Permit  me  to  refer  to  one  other  and  more  special  danger,  in 
which  the  young  man  of  learning  is  placed*  Wilb  chivalrous 
spirit,  he  often  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  the  un- 
certain position,  and  gives  the  advantage  of  his  youthftil  vigor 
and  untried  armor  to  some  insidious  error,  that  seems  to  need  a 
champion,  and  to  possess  tlie  charms  which  will  reward  tiie  chi- 
valry that  sctd  his  lance  in  rest,  for  its  defence.  And  this  pride 
of  display — ^the  warmth  of  argument — ^the  success  of  minor  at- 
tempts, too  often  lead  the  educated,  ardent  youth  away  from  the 
quiet  comforts  of  religious  confidence^  This  habit  of  misusing 
the  artillery  of  the  mind,  is  so  common  in  the  young  scholar  as 
to  lead  many  into  the  error  of  supposing,  that  the  scepticism  of : 
the  young  man  of  education,  insincere  as  it  is,  at  first,  is  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  learning.  It  is  full  of  dang^,  however, 
and  should  be  avoided.    The  habitual  use  of  the  <nrdnance  of  ; 
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chief  to  otlier%  Imt  be  is  fimlly  haiated  by  his  own  petard — con- 
vinced, to  drop  the  simile^  convinced  by  the  frequency,  if  not 
the  potency,  of  bis  own  argament. 

Heaven  helps  the  unfortunate  man,  bom  into  error  and  grop- 
ing in  the  thick  moral  darkness^  which  accident  or  the  sins  of  oth- 
ers have  thrown  around  him.  The  sun  of  truth  may  never  rise 
to  give  him  a  perfect  light;  but  there  is  a  sa&ty-lamp  placed  in 
his  way,  which  pours  its  beams  upon  his  accommodated  vision, 
and  warns  him  of  the  mephitic  atmosphere  which  may  have  been 
eagendered  in  his  path.  But,  wo,  wo  and  death  to  the  man,  who, 
educated  in  the  truth,  toms  his  back  upon  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion, and  attempts  to  limit  the  Almighty  by  the  laws  which  Om- 
nipotence has  prescribed  for  the  meanest  of  His  works;  who 
argues  against  a  Providence  from  the  very  permanency  and  sal- 
utary operation  of  that  Providence  on  his  own  circumstances. 
Wo  to  him,  for  he  shall  startle  at  the  proofs  of  evil  success  which 
he  has  had  with  others,  and  tremble  at  the  shipwreck  which  his 
mad  ambition  has  wrought  for  his  own  faith. 

When  sorrows  visit  that  man,  and  tlie  fire  of  his  youth  shall 
sink  down  into  the  ashes  of  age,  he  will  return  to  his  belief  in 
religion;  but  he  will  not  have  its  comforts.  His  heart  will  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  a  GU>d,  and  the  necessity  and  truth 
of  Revelation.  But  the  evil  spirit  of  unbelief,  which  he  invoked 
and  entertained,  will  ever  haunt  him;  it  will  chase  him  to  the 
closet  and  mock  bis  private  devotion ;  it  will  stand  at  his  elbow 
at  die  altar  and  scatter  poison  upon  tlie  elements  of  its  sacred 
institution ;  it  will  meet  him  in  the  way  of  that  confidence  which 
gives  dignity  to  the  piety  of  declining  life,  and  half  eclipses  the 
rays  which  religion  throws  along  'Hhe  dark  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death."  It  is  better  for  the  young  to  shun  occasions  of 
disputations  upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianijty, 
than  to  indulge  any  sudden  impulse  of  chivalry  towards  some 
newly  conceived  idea,  mistaken  for  a  revealed  truth.  Those 
doctrines  present  difficulties  and  are  confessedly  mysterious. — 
But  the  very  faith  in  which  tbey  are  held,  may  be.accoui^ted  un- 
to the  young  for  righteousness;  and  instead  of  attempting,  with 
presumptuous  thoughts,  to  scan  the  dark  things  of  the  Most 
High,  be  humble,  be  docile — ^lay  your  band  upon  the  clue  and 
be  led  through  the  labary  nth. 

Build  your  moraUf  as  you  sustain  your  faith,  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures of  Grod,  and  let  the  Bible  be  a  lamp  to  your  feet — ^the  sure, 
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lead  you  away  from  the  patlis  of  rectitude,  a«d  in  the  midgt  of 
mournings  at  the  loss  of  comforts^  temporal  and  spiritual,  ^iiicfa 
Et  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  the  sacred  volume  shall  hare  brought 
apon  you;  should  you  inquire,  ^^wherewithal  shall  a  young  man 
cleanse  his  ways  ?"  Even,  my  friends  of  the  Literary  Socie^ 
lies,  even,  ^by  the  good  word  of  that  book/' 

I  have  referred  to  some,  a  few  only  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  man  of  education ;  a  few  only,  for  every  new  accident 
of  life  suggests  some  new  duties.    He  meets  them  in  his  common 
w'alks;  he  finds  them  in  his  highest  vocation.    Everywhere  is  ] 
bis  service  demanded — everywhere  is  obligation  registered. —  | 
rhe  right  of  the  world  is  a  perfect  right,  and  penalties  are  en-  \ 
[breed  against  him  who  neglects  such  duties.    The  untaught  j 
bave  a  thousand  exemptions,  which  the  educated  may  never  | 
plead.    The  ignorant  man  wraps  himself  about  with  a  sense  of  | 
irresponsibility,  and  is  at  ease  in  his  scanty  possessions.  | 

Tlie  learned  man,  with  the  dignity  of  imposed  duty,  carries  | 
with  him  the  terrible  sense  of  accountability  for  neglect  The  j 
uncalled,  the  unanointed  man,  who  lingers  in  the  pathway,  has  | 
no  penal  visitation.  But  the  missionary  of  knowledge — ^the  cho-  1 
sen  serA'ant  of  Grod,  who  tarries  by  the  way,  is  torn  by  a  lion.     | 

<*What  advantage  hath  the  man  of  learning,*'  you  will  ask,  "if  \ 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  devolves  upon  him  such  onerous  J 
duties.    His  attainments  seem  not  to  be  for  himself,  but  for  otli-  | 
srs^  and  as  less  learning  would  limit  his  accountability,  may  it 
not  be  easier,  and,  consequently,  more  desirable,  to  limit  the  re- 
sponsibility by  narrowing  the  boundaries  of  attainments?" — 
Sometliing  like  this  is  the  natural  enquiry  of  any  man,  to  whom 
are  propounded  tlie  conditions  upon  which  desired  olyects  may 
be  eiyoyed. 

What  advantage  hatli  the  man  of  learning  ?  I  will  not  evade 
the  question,  by  attempting  to  shew  you  how  all  rights  have 
their  correlative  duties ;  and  how  all  possessions,  in  a  social 
state,  render  necessary  certain  sacrifices.  Rather  let  us  believe, 
that  no  eiyoymeiit  exists,  without  the  discharge  of  duties  which 
possession  suggests;  and  that  the  uses  of  attainments,  to  the 
favored  possessor,  are  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  exer- 
cise. What  advantage  hath  the  professional  man — the  Lawyer 
or  the  Physician,  from  his  learning  ?  He  has  the  advantage  of 
that  constant  admiration,  which  the  unlearned  feel  and  express 
for  their  superiors;  an  admiration  which  I  need  not  teU  yoii«,iJ| 
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j  etiTied — and  is  always  felt  most  in  regard  to  those  qaalifications 
I  in  which  one  feels  bis  greatest  deiiciencT.  He  has  bis  advan- 
\  tage  in  that  deferential  regard,  which  the  learned  of  his  own 
;  and  of  other  professions  manifest  towards  a  superior.  He  lias 
I  a  reward  in  the  accamalation  of  wealth,  by  professional  effbrts. 
\  Let  me  be  understood  just  as  I  speak.  He  has  a  reward  in  tlie 
I  accumulation  of  wealth,  by  professional  efforts.  No  true  repub- 
j  lican— no  man  who  appreciate  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
I  institutions  of  this  country,  will  feel  disposed  to  postpone  the 
I  claims  of  talents  and  services  to  tliat  of  hereditary  wealtii. — 
\  While  we  all  indulge  some  little  envy  for  tiie  man  whose  condi- 
l  tion  is  exempt  from  the  necessities  of  toil,  or  anxiety  for  his  pe- 
l  cuniary  means,  we  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge,  that  tliis  envy 
I  is  a  part  of  the  errors  of  our  education — a  decaying  remnant  of 
I  that  regard  for  hereditary  distinction,  whicli  our  ancestors 
\  brought  with  tiiem  from  abroad.  We  change  our  Heavens 
\  with  wonderful  facility,  but  our  minds  are  slow  in  relinquishing 
;  preconceived  and  cherislied  opinions.  Almost  every  man  is  a 
I  jodge  in  what  consists  hisjrfiysical  advantage,  and  he  soon  un- 
derstands what  is  consistent  with,  and  promotive  of,  that  advan- 
I  tage.  But  while  he  promptly  avows  his  attachments  to  some 
\  form  of  government,  the  habit  of  submitting  his  political  con- 
\  cems  to  the  administration  of  others,  makes  him  slow  to  com- 
I  prehend  the  influence  of  minor  circumstances  upon  all  that  con- 
]  cems  his  chosen  form  of  government,  and  upon  his  rights  and 
I  condition  as  a  man*  And  while  he  feels,  and  we  all  feel,  that 
I  wealth  is  desirable  as  a  powerful,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  princi- 
I  pal  ingredient  in  the  means  of  liapptness,  we  must  confess,  tiiat 
i  it  is  the  acquisition  of  wealth  that  gives  it  real  use  in  a  form  of 
\  government  like  ours;  and  especially,  is  it  the  acquisition  which 
makes  the  possesscn*  useful  to  society.  Need  I  say  to  tiiis  audi- 
I  ence,  that  the  boast — the  credit  of  a  Republican  is  bis  real  usc- 
\  fulness;  and  the  professional  man  of  learning  feels  that  he  can 
I  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  while  he  makes  it  not  less 
I  promotive  of  the  physical  and  moral  comforts  of  his  fcUow-man 
I  than  of  his  own  pecuniary  and  social  advantage. 

i  What  advantage  hath  the  ecclesiastic  as  a  man  of  learning? 
,To  him,  as  to  others,  whose  education  becomes  a  principal  means 
\  of  occupation,  dignity  of  position  is  consequent  upon  superiori- 
i  ty  of  attainments ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  knowl- 
I  edge  is  the  distinction  which  that  knowledge  imparts.    W^e  may 


I  that  distingaisiied  and  Mperior  place  which  oOertbMs  amgn- 
I  ed  him — ^whether  the  clerical  character  has  with  it  the  imposiHg 
(  attributes  which  it  once  er\ioyed.    And  this,  perhaps,  is  in  pafl 
I  owing  to  the  less  general  devotion  of  the  profession  to  de^  stu- 
dy— ^the  want  of  the  constant  eyidence  of  profound  research, 
thorough  investig^ion  and  loAy  attainments.    The  sacred  desk 
I  has  now  more  learned  men  tiian  formerly,  though  the  profesnon 
is  less  generally  learned.    Coll^iate  and  special  studies  are 
orcourse  required,  but  a  new  round  of  services  imposed  upon 
the  modem  clergyman,  deprives  too  many  of  that  deep  awe 
which  a  devoUon  to  abstract  theology  formeriy  inspired.    It  is 
for  others  to  connder,  not  for  me  to  decide,  whether  the  unmit- 
igated labor  of  the  clergyman  of  the  present  time^-4he  daily 
I  exercise  of  bts  powers — the  yielding  of  his  time  and  talents  to 
I  every  institution  and  every  gathmng,  in  his  parish,  connected 
I  with  philanthropy  and  religion,  is  administering  to,  rather  than 
I  derogating  from,  the  enlarged  and  legitimate  usefulness  of  bis 
^  calling,  and  the  consequent  advantage  to  himself  profesmnal- 
;  ly.    There  are  landmarks  to  be  preserved  in  the  field  of  labor  $ 
I  and  there  is  a  tillage  between  seed-time  and  harvest ;  but  the 
I  impatience  for  results,  by  the  unstudious  clergyman,  may  do 
;  more  harm  than  die  apparent  n^ligence  of  the  devotee  to  ec* 
;  clesiastical  studies.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  matt  of  God  to  ^ant 
\  the  seeds  of  religious  truth  in  the  minds  of  all,  and,  in  time,  to 
t  irrigate  the  shoots  with  the  waters  of  eloquence;  but,  it  would 
I  appear  unedifying  and  iiyurious  to  bis  charge,  for  him  to  seem 
I  to  withhold  his  faith  from  the  promise,  that  ^God  will  give  the 


Learning,  then,  in  the  clergy,  creates  a  respect  for  their  of- 
fice. It  enables  tiiem  to  teach  as  well  as  to  warn ;  it  gives  them 
power  to  throw  aside  the  accumulated  debris  of  ages,  and  to  shew  j 
the  foundation  on  which  Christianity  rests.    Its  exercise  must 
be  admitted — and  when  permitted,  it  ensures  benefit  to  the  many  ^ 
and  to  the  possessor  the  high  reward  of  a  consciousness  of  du-  I 
ties  discharged.    The  learned  Clergy  declare  the  council  of 
Heaven  to  the  congregated  assembly.    They  proclaim  the  mys- 
teries which  language  scarcely  sustains.    To  them  go  up  the 
heart-smitten  for  the  application  of  the  balm  that  heals-*«f  them 
men  enquire,  by  right,  of  the  holy  things  hidden  in  the  bright- 
ness of  Revelation.  What  advantage,  then,  hath  a  learned  cler- 
gy? Much  in  the  power  of  doing  good — much  in  the  comfort  of 
good  performed.    Much  in  the  healthful  tone  of  public  morala 


I  aad  BOcudaSoctaoM^  nucb  in  themistained  dij^ty  of  tke  rev-  ^ 
I  ered  calling ;  nmch  every  wtjr— ^Hrat,  cUeflyt  becattae  imto  them  \ 
\  are  committed  the  oracles  of  CUwL'*  1 

What  advantage  bath  the  man  of  learning  ?  he  whoee  pro-  | 
I  fession  it  is  to  impart  toothers  the  knowledge  be  has  obtained?  | 
\  Here  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.    Here  attainments  are  j 
I  at  once  honored  and  at  once  rewarded  with  the  highest  comjien-  i 
I  sation  that  the  refined  mind  can  court    Leamingt  to  the  other  j 
\  professions^  is  only  one  insti*ument  by  whicli  they  pursue  tliqir 
calling;  to  the  teacher,  whatever  his  grade,  it  is  all.    Every 
\  portion  of  his  acquirements  becomes  directly  available,  and  he 
I  is  ^aced,  where  not  only  his  equals  can  see,  appreciate  and  ap- 
I  plaud  his  acts,  but  where  the  first  sound  of  admiration  comes 
I  up  from  the  awe-stricken  student,  and  the  last  utterance  of  gra- 
titude is  heard.    Day  by  day  does  he  plant,  and  day  by  day  does 
he  see  approximate  the  consecutive  harvest  to  reward  his  toil 
I  Wlien  the  waters  of  the  overflowing  Nile  slowly  subside,  the 
I  husbandman  follows  the  receding  edge  of  the  narrowing  stream, 
j  and  drops  the  seed  into  the  newly  bared  earth,  so  that  when,  at 
length,  the  current  has  fallen  into- its  natural  channel,  he  who 
I  ^ went  forth  to  sow"  sees,  from  the  waters  edge  to  the  upmost 
\  limit  of  the  flood,  every  variety  of  growth,  from  the  sickly  green 
of  the  newly  sprung  com,  to  the  ripened  yellow  that  bows  its 
i  richly  stored  head,  as  if  in  invitation  of  the  reaper's  sickle. 
How  rich  the  reward,  how  glorious  the  triumph  of  the  eleva- 
ted— ^the  conscientious  teacher.    Not  a  voice  is  uttered  in  the 
Senate  chamber  of  the  nation,  that  has  not  been  modulated  by  his 
powers;  not  a  triumph  is  achieved  in  science,  but  the  glory  is, 
I  in  part,  referable  to  him.    Error  receives  no  wound  from  the 
assaults  of  truth,  but  the  weapon  is  drawn  from  his  armory,  or 
the  arrow  is  feathered  from  his  wing.    He  is  the  consecrated 
priest  of  knowledge,  who  ^from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  goiug 
I  down  of  the  same,''  offers  the  daily  sacrifice — ^watches  over  the 
flame  and  feeds  it  for  the  constantly  smoking  altar.  Others  may 
bow  at  the  shrine,  and  present  their  offering  for  acceptance,  but 
he  alone  ministers  within  the  veil — he  alone  serveth  at  the  al- 
tar :  Meet  it  is  that  he  should  live  by  the  altar." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Literary  Societies  of  Washington  College! 
— I  have  done.  With  no  rash  views  of  instructing  have  I  ad- 
dressed you  to-day.  You  are  in  'the  midst  of  the  means  and  the 
effects  of  education.  The  masters  of  knowledge  are  around  you 
and  of  you.    What,  in  this  great  holiday  of  your  institution,  has 


sought  to  bring  to  the  festivity  the  means  of  {^easing  distrac- 
tion,  and  pointed  out,  rather  than  described,  some  ef  the  dottes,  \ 

the  dangei-s,  and  the  honors  of  men  of  learning.  | 

Amid  the  affluence  of  Wisdom  that  surrounds  us,  in  the  ven-  | 
crated  Faculty  of  the  College — tliosc  lofty  pyramids  of  learning  \ 
— those  stately  obelisks,  that  bear  rccoi-d  of  the  past  to  the  fu-  j 
ture — I  humbly  offer  the  salutation  of  the  breaking  string  of  the  j 
Memnonian  lyre,  to  you,  tlie  rising  power — ^the  young  and  \ 
active,  who  are  to  diffuse  vital  heat  and  vital  light  througliout  \ 
our  social,  our  political  and  our  ecclesiastical  institutions, — ' 
may  you  fulfil,  in  the  beauty  of  usefulness,  the  high  destiny  to  \ 
which  you  arc  marked,  and  idealize,  in  manhood  and  age,  youth's 
bright  ideal  of  Republican  fidelity  and  Christian  truth.  ' 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Philomathbsian  Hall,  June  20th,  1844. 
Sir  :  We  have  been  appointed  by  the  Philomathesian 
Society,  to  tender  you  its  thanks  for  me  able  and  eloquent 
Address  delivered,  at  its  reqt^st,  this  day,  before  the  two 
Literary  Societies  of  this  Institution,  and  to  request  a  copy 
for  publication.  We  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  still  add  to 
our  obligations,  by  a  compliance  with  this  request. 
Y  ours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  L.  CROCKER, 
O.  H.  DOCKERY, 
M.  LANKPORD, 
HenrV  I.  Toole,  Esq.  Committee. 


Wab:e  Forest  Collk^b,  81st  June,  1844. 
Gentlemen  :  I  am  sensible  that  the  Address  which  yoa 
request  for  publication,  has  numerous  imperfections,  both  of 
matter  and  manner.  But  I  am  at  once  desirous  to  obUge 
you  and  imwilling  to  appear  to  shrink  from  public  scrutiny; 
wA,  therefore,  comply  with  your  request 

A  portion  q^  the  Address  was  written  on  the  road  to  this 
{dace  and  requires  revision,  which  I  cannot  make  until  my 
return  home.  When  it  is  done,  the  entire  Address  will  be 
sent  to  you.         ** 

Allow  me  to  seize  this  occasion  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Societies  and  Professors  of  your  Institution  as 
well  as  to  the  citizens  generally,  for  the  courtesies  I  have 
received.  Yours  fhUemally  and  respectfully, 

HENRY  I.  TOOLE. 
To  Messrs.  W.  L.  Crocker,  O.  H.  Dockebt,  and  M. 
Lankforp,  Committee. 
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ADDRESS. 


Gbbttlembn  :  To  affect  a  diffidence  is  so  usual  with 
those  who  undertake  a  task  similar  to  that  now  approached, 
that  one  who  like  3rour  present  speaker  really  feels  himself 
incompetent  to  contribute  to  the  literary  repute  of  jroiu" 
Institution,  or  to  entertain  and  instruct  either  you  or  the 
public,  hardly  dare  hope  to  be  believed  when  he  assures 
you  of  the  sincere  self-distrust  with  which  he  noW  appears 
before  you.  Plunged  since  very  early  age  in  active  piUTsuits, 
with  few  oppcNTtunities  of  literary  leisure,  he  feels  most  Sensi- 
bly the  disadvantage  of  his  present  position  before  an  audi- 
ence, fresh  as  you  are  from  those  classic  models,  ancient  and 
modem,  of  all  that  is  elegant  in  literature,  refined  in  taste 
and  sound  in  philosojrfiy.  No  selfish  apprehension,  how- 
ever, mingles  with  tfiis  feeling :  for,  he  knows  that  where 
there  is  nothing  to  create  or  excite  public  expectation,  such 
as  political  or  literary  eminence,  there  can  be  no  danger  that 
expectation  will  be  disappointed.  His  most  anxious  desire 
has  been  to  do  honor  to  your  annual  appointment  and  to  the 
Society  whose  organ  he  is  on  this  occasion;  a  desire  so 
strong  as  to  outweigh  all  risk  of  personal  failure. 

Not  the  least  of  the  embarrassments  which  attend  a 
speaker,  who  c<Hnes  here  to  make  your  annual  tribute,  is 
the  selecticm  of  topics.  Addressing,  as  he  does,  chieiy 
youths  who  are  just  stepping,  or  soon  to  step,  from  the 
world  of  letters  into  the  world  of  action,  the  language  of 
admonition  is  not  inappropriate.  But  your  present  speaker, 
persuaded  that  general  aphorisms  of  virtue,  however  elo- 
quently delivered  and  however  justly  appreciated,  produce 
but  a  momentary  impression,  and  conscious  that  such  tnitlis 
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4  A0DRES8  DELIVERED  BY 

would  not  come  mended  from4iis  tcmgue,  would  fain  leave 
such  task  to  the  priest  and  professor,  to  whom  they  more 
jNToperly  belong :  at  least  he  will  postpone  whatever  of  diat 
character  he  may  have  to  offer  till  die  conclusion  of  his 
address.  Thus  abandoning  the  usual  track,  he  has  sought 
some  subject,  not  foreign  to  the  occasion,  and  yet  which 
had  so  far  engaged  his  readings  or  reflections  as  to  allow  a 
reasonable  hope  of  adding  however  little  to  your  knowledge, 
or  contributing  to  your  amusement  He  has  found  no  mxh 
topic.  Desultory  as  are  the  studies  of  almost  every  educated 
man  in  North  Carolina,  confined,  beycmd  the  line  of  profes- 
sional reading,  to  a  stray  book  or  light  magazine,  it  rarely 
happens  to  any  one  to  have  collected  such  a  fund  of  thought 
on  any  particular  subject,  as  to  enable  him  on  a  sudden  call 
to  present  a  series  of  reflections  worthy  of  public  attention : 
and  this  day  will  furnish  no  exception  to  the  conuncm  lot. 
Unwilling  therefore  to  rely  upon  his  own  powers  to  give 
interest  to  his  subject,  your  speaker  has  sought  to  supply 
his  own  drfects  by  selecting  a  topic  possessing  sufficient 
intrmsic  interest  to  command  at  all  times  a  laiige  ^are  of 
attention — 

EDUCATION. 

This  is  indeed  a  most  interesting  subject ;  interesting  us 
as  citizens,  as  instructors,  as  pupils,  as  parents :  and  com- 
prehensive as  interesting ;  comprehending  our  highest  and 
hoUest  moral,  social  and  political  relations.  Important  at 
all  times  and  everywhere,  it  borrows  a  deeper  importance 
fiom  the  spirit  of  progression  animating  our  age  and 
especially  our  coimtry.  Ours  are  the  times  of  movement 
Every  thing  is  astir  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Innovation 
lays  her  hand,  no  longer  impious,  on  the  hoariest  structures. 
Time  has  lost  her  power  to  consecrate  error,  and  old  and 
venerable  as  she  is,  finds  her  sceptre  wrested  by  reason.  Nor 
is  Time  the  only  tyrant  whom  Philosophy  has  dethroned : 
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HENRY  I.  TOOUS,  A.  M«  S 

her  twin-sister  Prejudice  with  all  her  brood  of  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  hold  their  power  by  a  weaker,  and  daily  a  weaker 
grasp.  Thus  enlightened,  and  aiming  anxiously  at  higher 
acquisitions,  it  is  natural  that  the  mind  should  seek  to  aid 
its  progress,  by  searching  into  existing  systems  with  a  view 
to  discard  whatever  may  heretofore  have  cramped  its  growth, 
and  to  improve  them  by  such  amendments  as  may  i»romise 
to  foster  a  higher  development  of  its  faculties  than  has  here- 
tofore been  attained.  Embracing  as  Education  does  (and 
we  use  the  term  in  its  common  signification)  a  lai^e  portion 
of  human  life,  and  constituting  the  main  basis  of  human 
excellence,  it  is  manifest  that  he  who  seeks  to  advance  the 
progress  of  man  to  the  highest  degree  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable,  must  rely  mainly  upon  a  compariscm  of  the  various, 
and  adoption  of  the  best,  systems.  We  find  it,  therefore,  to 
have  always  engaged  the  attention  of  the  wise  legislator 
and  philosopher,  and  since  the  revival  of  learning  to  have 
awakened  eager  inve^igation.  It  is  not  design^  at\his 
time  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  within  the  scope  of  our 
remarks :  neither  your  patience  nor  our  ability  would  per- 
mit. It  is  our  purpose  merely  to  discuss  some  of  the  objects 
of  Education^  with  their  general  application  to  the  plans 
and  systems  which  prevail  in  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  The  subject  naturally  arranges  itself  under  three 
heads — amoral,  mental,  and  physical  culture ;  and  this  divi- 
sion will  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  our  remaks. 
And  first  of 

MORAL  CULTURE. 

By  this  is  meant  the  training  of  those  sentiments  and 
instincts  with  which  God  has  aidowed  our  nature ;  which 
have  been  frequently  confounded  with,  and  yet  are  totally 
distinct  from  the  Intellect.  So  complex  is  our  being,  so 
constantly  do  our  affections  and  our  reason  co-act,  or  coun- 
teract, that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  our  various 
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fieu^ulties,  atid  delineate  the  proper  sphere  of  each  :  and  hence 
we  find  the  language  of  those  philosophers  who  have  treated 
of  them  frequently  obscure  and  always  vague.  But  for  our 
present  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  no  farther 
than  Ae  c<Mnmonest  reasoner  does  when  he  separates  tfie 
Heart  and  the  Mind.  Without  meaning  to  underrate  the 
value  of  that  science  which  employs  itself  in  investigations, 
alike  sublime  and  profound,  of  the  phenomena  and  arcana 
of  our  mental  and  moral  constitution,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  has  ever  discovered  a  sounder,  certainly  not  a 
more  practical,  division  than  die  Yeoman  makes  between 
the  virtuous  and  tfie  able  man ; — ^between  the  good  heart, 
and  the  strong  head. 

That  there  exists  between  Virtue  and  Intellect  a  connex- 
ion ;  that  the  illiterate  ploughman,  whose  ideas  are  bounded 
by  the  limits  of  his  visual  horizon,  cannot  be  aS  virtuous  as 
he  who  is 

«  Ordained 
Through  lift  and  dttth  to  dart  hia  piaroiag  eya. 
With  tl^ooghta  bajood  tba  limit  of  hia  irame  ;** 

that  the  timid  man  who  leaps  with  affiright  when  the  twig 
cracks  with  the  fros^,  cannot  so  well  maintain  his  mxtal  forti* 
tude  as  C  ato,  whose  soul  was  all  that  Ojbsar  coidd  not  con- 
quer, may  be  admitted.  That  ^'the  fiist  step  in  knowledge 
is  the  first  step  from  sin,"  is  a  doctrind  as  old  as  Plato:  mi 
it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  improved  intellect  probably  will 
abstain  from  the  smaller,  as  will  the  refined  taste  from  the 
grosser  violations  of  the  moral  laws.  But  the  history  oi 
Learning  furnishes  proof,  full  as  lamentaUe,  that  tbB  highest 
mental  endowments  are  sometimes  associated  with  the  frail- 
est virtue.  Take  one  example  only,  of  the  hundnri  which 
throng  upon  our  memory.  The  name  roost  eminent  in 
English  jMosophy  is  Francis  Bacoit,  Ban)n  of  Verulaai, 
and  Viscount  gt.  Albans,  who  was  called  by  Walpole 
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"the  Prophet  of  thoee.arts  which  Newton  revealed;^*  and 
even  this  great  name  is  stained,  not  as  one  would  flup|K)6e 
with  that  sin  by  which  angels  fell,  but  by  that  of  Judas — 
bribery.  The  same  hand  which  penned  thdM  ruka  6xr 
discovering  truth  whi€;h  are  the  foundation  of  all  true 
philosophy,  was  polluted  with  the  wages  of  Sin*-4he  price 
of  Justice.  In  the  beautiful  allegory  which  iUustratte  the 
lapse  of  our  race  from  the  heavenly  nature  of  their  original 
creation,  Vice  is  represented  in  the  form  of  the  Serpent,  at 
once  wise  and  depraved.  In  that  revealed  system  of  Ethics 
which  finds  among  us  ahnost  universal  assent,  no  object  is 
more  aj^Mur^it  or  more  ccmstant  than  to  distinguish  between 
the  learned  Rabbi  wKo  declaims  of  virtue  and  the  humble 
Samaritan  who  practises  it  And  he  who  wascommissicmed 
by  God  to  teach  virtue,  chose  his  meesengeirs  not  among 
the  Doctors  of  Judea,  but  among  the  fidiermen  of  Gallilee. 
According  to  Milton  even  an  archangel  may  fc^l  whilst 
rays  of  divine  glory  play  around  his  heed,  and  celestial 
{deasures  invite  his  soul  to  purity. 

Thus  distinguished  as  are  our  mental  and  moral  powers, 
the  culture  of  the  latter  is  vastly  most  important.  What 
sball  it  jttofit  a  man  to  pile  up  all  the  treasures  of  science 
and  art ;  what  to  said  out  his  mind  upon  the  track  of  time 
and  plunder  the  hoarded  learning  of  the  past;  what  to 
explore  the  realms  of  space,  and  argue  and  conjecture  of 
infinity,  and  the  Godhead,  and  the  millicm  wcmders  which 
crowd  creation ;  what  to  dive  into  his  ownboscmi  and  specu* 
late  upon  the  mysteries  of  his  own  organization ;  what  shall 
all  this  profit  him,  if  in  bec(»ning  a  wiser,  he  become  not  also 
a  better  man?  What  if  like  the  eagle  he  jixaae  his  aspiring 
wing  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  and  there  gaze  unwinkii^  on 
the  souiee  of  Light,  if  like  that  bird  he  letom  to  earth  to 
prey  upon  theeanion  which  festers  in  its  beams,  and  riot  on 
rottenness.  Worse  than  worthless  are  the  greatest  achiev* 
ments  of  the  i&teUectual  amb^toso,  even  when  his  cmquests 
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in  science  have  left  to  him,  like  Earth  to  the  Macedonian 
madman  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  if  like  him  he  return 
when  mental  fruition  palls  upon  the  appetite,  to  wallow  in 
the  slough  of  corruption. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  basis  of  this  moral  culture  upon 
which  we  insist?  It  can  be  no  other  than  the  basis  of  our 
moral  sentiments.  What  that  is,  has  be^i  a  contested 
proUem  anoong  metaphysicians  since  the  days  of  the  Greek 
Philosophers.  To  discuss  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  address. 
We  shall  not  pause  to  inquire  whether,  as  one  sect  asserts, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  VtUityy  or  in  Self-kve  as  another  main- 
tains, or  in  ^Reason — theories  which  have  been  supported 
by  views  the  most  acute  and  ingenious.  We  must  leave 
the  Sc^hists  to  wrangle,  with  a  single  remark  which  seems 
to  us  conclusive  against  all  their  systems, — ^they  all  want  a 
sanction.  This  sanction  can  only  be  found  (excluding 
human  laws  from  our  view)  in  Revelation;  a  levelation 
which  while  it  instructs  man  in  his  duties,  informs  him  also 
that  he  is  trnmorteU,  and  enforces  its  precepts  with  rewards 
and  puNMHMENTs  through  all  eternity.  Here,  and  cmly 
here  is  the  solid  foundation  of  virtue :  he  who  seeks  it  else- 
where, 

«  Sedkfl  meUow  grapes  benetth  the  icy  pole, 
«  Seekf  bloomiDg  roeee  on  the  ehtk  ot  detth  ;'* 

and  here,  therefore,  must  be  fomid  the  basis-  of  moral 
culture. 

If  then  we  have  established  the  true  basis  of  moral 
culture  in  Religion,  it  follows  that  it  sKould  be  taught  in  all 
Seminaries  of  Learning.  Bat  o^  moral  ^diilosc^er  here 
objects  and  urges  the  improj»tiety  of  fettering  tke  young 
mind  with  sectarian  prejudices :  "leave  it,"  says  he,  "until 
its  powers  are  matured,  to  adopt  its  own  conclusions.''  It 
is  not  unusual  to  reply  summarily  to  such  objectors  by 
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im{mting  to  them  a  concealed  hostiHty  to  all  Tdigion.  But 
the  reply  is  not  fair :  it  is  no  answer  to  an  adversary  to 
imimte  to  him  an  imdiaritaUe  motive :  and  religion  scorns 
any  such  subterfuge.  The  ^rror  lies  in  the  assumption  of  a 
fact ;  it  is  not  admitted  that  to  train  a  youth  according  to  a 
revved  systan  of  Ethics  necessarily  involves  the  inculca- 
tion of  sectarian  opini<ms.  It  is  true  that  the  peculiar  opin- 
ions of  the  Teaeher  upon  minor  and  less  essential  doctrines 
may  be  deliveied  to  the  pupil :  but  Wisdom  must  surely 
disregard  these  idle  distinctions,  when  there  is  a  general 
concurrence  in  leading  truths.  All  sects  of  Christians  teach 
the  immcortality  of  the  soul ;  all  teach  the  Decalogue  as  the 
rule  of  moral  conduct ;  all  teach  a  future  accountability ; 
and  these  are  enough :  these  are  the  essentials,  and  upon 
them  we  insist.  It  may  well  be  commei»led  to  the  casuist 
to  consider  whether  ib»  worst  form  of  religious  instruction 
is  not  better  than  none.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the 
introduction  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  class-book  into  our 
colleges,  and  combining  an  observance  of  its  m<M:ality  with 
mental  proficiency  in  graduating  the  ccmiparative  mmtof 
pupils,  is  fully  justified.  This  conclusion,  however,  does 
not  find  universal  assent  in  this  coimtry.  Even  recently 
the  Bible  has  been  expressly  excluded  from  the  richest 
endowment  for  Education  ever  made  by  a  single  citizen  of 
the  Bepublic :  and  it  is  believed  Uiat  it  is  daily  becoming 
more  common  to  question  the  propriety  of  incorporating 
religious  with  mental  culture.  Hence  we  have  deemed  the 
introduction  of  the  topic  not  amiss  upon  this  occasion. 

But  whilst  the  Bible  is  taught  in  our  colleges,  the  spirit 
of  our  government  and  the  true  int^ests  of  religion  demand 
that  ihie  mo^  p^ect  Toleration  should  be  inculcated.  Of 
the  moral  scourges  which  God  has  permitted  to  desolate 
the  earthy  pro-eminent  for  the  mischiefs  and  horrors  it  has 
caused,  stands  religious  Intolerance.    There  is  scarce  a 

field  from  that  remote  East  which  catches  the  first  beams  of 
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the  Sun,  to  the  farthest  land  which  rises  abore  the  Wesimn 
wave,  that  it  has  not  crimsoned  with  human  blood.  It  was 
this  which  drove  Socrates  to  the  h^nlock,  and  a  wiser 
and  purer  man  to  the  cross.  More  cruel  than  Ambition,  it 
adds  torture  to  murder.  Impati^it  at  the  slow  havoc  o(  the 
Sword,  it  grasps  also  the  Torch  and  erects  the  pile.  Who 
shall  paint  the  horrors  which  were  acted  from  the  time  that 
''  the  sword  of  the  ambitious  Camel-Driver  flashed  oY&r  the 
startled  East"  till  his  fanatic  successors  mounted  the  throne 
of  the  Constantines  ?  In  Europe  alone,  if  its  victims  coidd 
be  counted,  it  has  slain  enough  to  raise  a  Hecatomb  of  sculls 
as  high  as  the  Alps,  and  spilled  blood  enough  to  discokNr 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  has  plundered  the  Jew  and 
chased  him  from  continent  to  continent,  and  even  at  this 
day  degrades  him  to  a  social  and  moral  outcast  It  has 
filled  the  streets  of  Paris  with  corpses  murdered-  iu  cold 
blood  at  midnight,  and  expelled  the  Huguenots  from  France. 
The  dungeons  of  the  Inquisiticm  attest  its  ruthless  spirit. 
Nor  has  our  own  country  entirely  escaped  the^  ravages  of 
this  Demon.  But  a  few  years  ago,  the  town  of  Boston  was 
illuminated  at  night  by  the  flames  of  a  burning  Convait 
kindled  by  religious?  intolerance  within  sight  of:  the  mount 
where  the  first  battle  was  fought  for  rdigious  freedom  in  76. 
But  a  month  ago,  another  American  city,  proveibial  for  its 
"brotherly  love,"  was  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  cries  ci 
its  homeless  and  affirighted  citizens,  flying  from  destructicm, 
mocked  the  angel  who  proclaimed  peace  on  eardi.  These 
things,  however,  furnish  no  argument  against  rdigious 
culture :  on  the  contrary  they  show  clearly  the  nteessity  <rf 
giving  more  attention  to  it,  and  of  adopting  a  Uberal  and 
enl^htened  sjrstem.  Youth  must  be  taught  thttt  religion 
and  virtue  consist  in  things  more  substantial  than  idle  or 
bloody  disputes  whether  Arius  or  Alhanasius  or  Arminius 
or  Luther  or  Calvin  or  Melancthon  be  right— 4hat  snch 
disputes  are  fit  only  to  engage  the  wits  of  schoolmen,  widi- 
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•m  wy  eieet  oq  the  practical  c(Hiduct  of  life,  and  that 
argiimeiit,  and  not  the  fagot,  is  the  proper  arlnter  of  such 
oontrov^sieB.  Tol^ratioii  is  true  religion :  charity  is  the 
essence  of  both  *,  that  charity  which  cheridies  "  good  will 
towards  all  men." 

Finding  thus  its  only  sure  foundation  in  Rdigion,  moral 
culture  must  find  its  firm  support  in  some  great  law  of  our 
nature.  If  in  the  varying  incidents  of  life,  each,  as  it  arose, 
continued  to  present  a  new  question  of  conduct,  the  practice 
of  virtue  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  under- 
standing, whetted  by  continual  exercise,  would  be  most 
difficult  Whilst  in  each  case  Reason  paused  to  deliberate 
on  the  prcq)er  line  of  conduct,  the  moment  for  action  might 
pass  away ;  and  so  rapid  and  multifarious  are  the  events  of 
life,  a  thousand  perhaps  crowded  into  the  space  of  one  day, 
that  to  allow  to  each  as  it  occurred  half  the  time  that  reason 
requires  for  its  just  exercise,  would  make  it  necessary 
either  to  decline  all  action  or  to  act  on  hasty  and  immature 
c<Hiclusions.  In  either  case  our  organization  would  be 
imperfect,  and  a  high  degree  of  moral  excellence  impossible. 
The  Author  of  our  being  in  commanding  such  excellence 
has  not  committed  the  mistake,  which  indeed  would  be  an 
anomaly  amid  the  general  beneficence  of  his  works,  of  com- 
manding an  impossibility;  but  has  impressed  upon  our 
moral  nature  a  great  Law  which  makes  virtue  easy.  That 
great  law  is  Habit. 

In  the  numerous  essays  upon  morals,  little  comparative 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  great  moral  law.  Entering 
as  it  invariably  does  into  all  our  estimates  of  character,  and 
thus  exposed  on  Ae  very  surface  of  daily  observation,  it  has 
been  neglected  by  those  philosophers  who  have  preferred 
what  is  recondite  to  what  is  true,  and  aimed  to  surprize  the 
public  by  the  boldness  and  the  novelty  of  their  views,  rather 
than  improve  tBem  by  such  as  were  sound.  We  daily 
witness  its  prodigious,  its  fearful  power  to  elevate  or  debase 
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our  nature.  Before  it  reputation  withers,  riches  -take  wings, 
conscience  is  hushed :  all  that  is  just,  all  that  is  manly,  all 
that  is  noble,  all  that  is  pure,  whatever  is  of  good  report, 
erumble  like  the  walls  of  an  old  ruin  under  the  haiMl  of 
Time.  Reason  may  wrestle  with  it,  and  may  triumph,  but 
oftener  sinks.  Ambition,  lore,  pride,  and  latest  Hmior,  all 
die  in  its  grasp  like  the  struggling  animai  in  the  stricture  of 
the  Boa.  Its  victims  may  be  se^i  in  every  thoroughfare, 
and  in  the  highest  halls  of  justice,  of  learning,  of  fiishion. 
Reverse  the  idea.  Potent  for  good  as  for  evU,  with^the  aid 
of  its  strong  arm  infant  virtue  walks  erect,  tottering  virtue 
firmly  treads,  and  prostrate  virtue  finds  its  feet.  In  it,  the 
weakest  intellect  finds  a  power  greater  than  the  most  tower- 
ing genius  that  contemns  its  aid.  Dread  Power !  Arbiter 
of  our  destinies  f  the  Demon  which  destroys,  or  the  Angel 
that  saves  us !  Who  may  defy  thee  1  Victor  over  mind, 
thou  3rieldest  only  to  Death. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  Habit  in 
our  systems  of  Education.  Exerting  its  influence  with  the 
first  dawnings  of  intelligence,  its  beneficicd  operation  should 
be  commenced  in  the  nursery,  whilst  the  disposition  is 
pliant  and  flexible,  easily  moulded  into  any  i^ape,  apt  to 
receive  any  bent  that  may  be  communicated  by  the  hand  of 
authority  or  affection.  If  postponed  until  the  passions,  and 
especially  those  most  vehement,  are  developed,  t  hundred 
adverse  influences  are  encountered.  The  little  rivtdet 
whose  course  the  spade  might  divert,  has  now  become  the 
swollen  torrent  lashing  its  banks,  chafing  at  control,  and 
ruffled  by  wind  and  tide.  Not  too  late  perhaps  even  now 
for  the  strong  hand  of  authority  to  interpose ;  but  better,  far 
better  that  the  task  and  the  risk  had  been  saved.  The 
prattling  infant  has  now  become  a  youth,  rejoicifig  in  his 
newly  developed  powers,  ^Hmpiger^  ira  cundus,  inex&r- 
abUis^  a  cer^  He  is  at  college.  The  neglected  duties  of 
the  parent  have  been  devolved  upon  the  professor.     Ghreat 
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is  the  respotmbOity  eren  if  the  habits  are  yet  utiformed,  sttil 
greater^  indeed  awful  if  eril  ones  have  been  contracted. 
What  dlall  be  dcme  7  The  answer  is  obvious : — ^Authority 
must  impose  its  bridle — a  strong  bit,  and  a  tight  rein«  It  is 
no  time  to  parley  with  false  scruples  of  delicacy  when  the 
destinies  of  a  life  hang  upon  the  determination  of  an  hour, 
and  the  path  of  duty  is  as  plain  as  the  milky  way  in  the 
firmam^it  The  responsibility  must  be  either  firmly  met  or 
immediately  avoided. 

Having  been  pioaxfi  to  commend  the  plan  pursued  in 
our  colleges  of  imparting  religious  instruction,  we  shall  be 
as  candid  to  condemn  the  loose  discipline  observed.  Our 
remarks  are  general  and  foimded  rather  upon  what  is  said 
by  others,  than  what  we  have  witnessed  ourselves.  But  it 
is  believed  that  in  most  of  these  institutions  sufficient  pains 
are  not  taken  to  enforce  good  habits.  We  speak  not  of 
mental  habits — habits  of  thought,  habits  of  application ;— - 
but  of  moral  habits — ^habits  of  conduct.  It  is  true  that 
flagrant  breaches  of  decorum,  outrages  upon  discipline 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  overlook  without  a  total 
overthrow  of  authority,  ore  punished  with  expulsion,  or 
some  milder  form  of  censure.  More  perhaps  is  done :  in 
the  distribution  of  honors  due  regard  is  had  to  the  habits  of 
pupils.  All  this  is  well  enough ;  but  generally  fails  in  its 
design.  So  far  as  the  puni^ment  is  concerned,  it  is  usually 
felt  as  a  discharge  from  the  fatigues  of  study  by  the  refrac- 
tory student,  whilst  the  partial  parent  is  not  inapt  to  shift 
his  own  neglected  responsibility  and  his  child's  fault  upon 
the  Teacher.  And  for  the  collegiate  honors — they  are  so 
little  prized  by  such  youths  that  their  loss  is  not  felt  as  a 
wound.  Prevention  is  better  than  punidiment :  and,  for 
this,  reliance  must  be  had,  besides  the  careful  removal  of  all 
temptations  to  misconduct,  in  the  exercise  at  the  outset  of  a 
high  and  a  firm  hand  by  the  learned  Faculty  with  whom 
the  government  is  lodged,  with  frequent  and  earnest  and 
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parental  expostulation  and  «KhDrtatiMi.  Much  exlentiatioii 
of  this  error  (if  indeed  it  exist)  may  be  found  in  the  greai 
social  error  which  recognizes  youths  as  men.  If  they  be 
really  m^,  they  are  in  the  wrong  {dace  at  college.  They 
^ould  in  that  case  go  into  the  world  and  assume  their 
proper  position  as  free  agents,  responsible  only  to  their 
Creator  and  the  municipal  Laws :  the  time  for  moral  disci- 
pline is  past  with  them — or  if  not — aaniredly  they  should 
not  seek  it  in  our  colleges  which  are  intended  for  youths. 

With  these  brief  hints,  we  pass  on  to  the  second  diFiaioQ 
of  our  subject, 

MENTAL   CULTURE. 

This  branch  of  Education  has  been  considered  o{  para- 
mount importance  in  this  country,  and  all  our  ooUegiate 
systems  so  regard  it.  It  would  seem  natural,  therefore,  to 
expect  to  find  the  mental  systems  prevailing  liable  to  no  fcur 
exception  :  yet  we  shall  venture  to  suggest  some  particulars 
in  which  we  consider  them  in  opposition  to  a  sound  and 
practical  mental  philosophy,  and  defective  in  omitting  or 
defectively  teaching,  some  important  branches.  We  feel  the 
hazards  we  incur,  and  are  conscious  o(  our  deficiency  as 
well  of  ability  as  of  information ;  nor  riiall  we  dsgmatize : 
but  it  does  not  become  one  who  undertakes  so  grave  a 
subject  a^  Education  is  in  all  its  aspects,  to  shrink  firom  the 
candid  avowal  of  opinions  sincerely  entertained ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  at  a  time  so  rife  with  discussion, 
there  is  little  danger  that  erroneous  conclusions  will  prevail 
on  subjects  that  from  their  importance  will  rouse  attention, 
yet  in  their  nature  not  such  as  to  disturb  the  passions. 

Daily  experience  informs  us  that  men  differ  as  much  in 
their  mental  as  in  their  bodily  constituticMOs.  Tnie,  it  was 
held  by  Mr.  Locke  (who  compares  tbB  human  mind  to  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper)  that  those  differences  which  we  observe 
are  not  innate,  but  produced  by  early  impressions ;  and  the 
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or  a  stmikur  opmion  is  maintained  by  UELVETitia. 
bi  hk  essay  on  Man  the  latter  says :  '<  QAiintelien,  Locke,  et 
moi  disons :  L'inegalite  des  esprits  est  VeS&t  d -une  ca^ise 
oonnue,  et  cette  cause  est  la  difference  de  I'education."  The 
better  oj»bkmi,  howeyer,  seems  to  be  that  the  differences 
which  we  observe  are  innate.  And  it  is  admitted  by  M 
diat  at  the  age  at  which  youths  repair  to  our  colleges,  these 
varieties  exist,  whether  original  or  the  effect  of  previous 
education.  Then  isl  exhibited  a  difference  not  only  in  the 
general  m^ital  s^ngdi  of  youths  comparatively ;  but  also 
certain  peculiar  capacities  or  aptitudes  for  the  several 
branches  of  learning.  One  will  manifest  a  decided  aptitude 
for  Lai^^ages,  another  for  Mathematics,  another  for  Belles 
Lettres,  another  for  Meta{diysics.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
these  aptitudes  are  natural  or  acquired :  it  is  suficient  that 
tfiey  exist  when  the  mind  is  subjected  to  those  mental 
systems  which  we  are  examining. 

Occasionally  there  appears  in  the  world  of  letters  a  man 
of  r^odarkable  versatility  of  talents — of  what  may  be  termed 
a  gexieral  aptitude  for  every  species  of  knowledge.  The 
most  remarkable  imrtance  of  this  mentioned  in  history  is  the 
'^AdmiiaAde  Crichton"  who  shone  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired  at  the 
age  of  twenty  the  whole  circle  of  the  Sciences,  and  twelve 
Languages,  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Span- 
ish, French,  Italian,  Englii^,  Dutch^  Flemish  and  Sclavonic, 
all  of  which  he  wrote  and  spoke  fluently.  He  was  also  an 
eloquent  declaimer  and  especially  skillful  in  dialectics. 
Added  to  all  this  was  the  rarest  beauty^  grace  and  strength 
of  person.  But  such  is  not  the  common  lot  of  humanity : 
such  men  are  rarer  than  comets.  To  few  even  is  given  a 
great  pre-^xiinence  in  any  single  faculty.  There  does  exist, 
however,  in  almost  ev«y  mind  a  predisposition  for  some 
branch  or  branches  of  science  or  art,  above  the  mental 
average  of  the  individual,  which  if  duly  cultivated  will 
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produce  a  degree  of  exceUmca  which  the  inda^idiial  wookl 
not  otherwise  attain.  To  be.  unable  to  excel  in  any  thing 
ift  perhaps  as  uncommon  as  to  be  abte  to  excel  in  ev^ry 
thing.  Nbwton  excelled  in  Mathematics — ^who  beUeres 
that  he  could  have  excelled  in  poetry  or  rhetoric  ?  What 
proficiency  is  it  probable  that  Goldsmith,  among  tfae 
sweetest  of  poets,  would  have  made  in  malhematks?  Just 
fancy  old  Abistotlb  composing  a  system  of  manners  or  a 
French  Hornpipe,  and  Chbsterfield  or  Mozabt  chop- 
ing  Logic.  The  cases  stated  are  extreme :  but  our  proposi- 
tion can  only  be  d^nonstrated  by  examples — and  if  the 
examples  are.  strong,  so  is  the  demonstration. 

Now  we  inquire  whether  these  mental  iqptitudes  are 
consulted  in  our  collegiate  systems?  It  is  b^eved  not. 
It  is  believed  that,  with  perhaps  few  exceptions,  a  unifima 
plan  of  studies  prevails  .which  can  only  be  justified  by  a 
like  mental  imifonnity  among  the  pui»ls.  Is  not  this 
establishing  a  mental  Procrustean  Goudi  ?  You  r^nember 
the  classical  story  of  Procrustes,  the  famous  robber  of 
Attica,  who  compelled  travellers  that  he  caug^  to  he  down 
on  a  couch;  and  if  their  length  raceeded  that  ci  the 
couch,  lopped  off  as  much  of  their  limbs  as  would  maka 
their  length  equal  to  that  of  the  couch ;  and  if  diey  were 
shorter  than  the  couch  stretched  them  to  the  requisile  length. 
An  absurd  cruelty  !  but  is  the  absurdity  less  of  attempting 
to  shorten  or  stretch  all  minds  to  the  same  standard?  In 
each  case  nature  is  equally  violated. 

Let  us  suppose  a  youth  on  the  threshold  of  college, 
emulous  to  excel,  burning  to  reap  its  honors.  He  enters 
upon  the  course  with  a  reputaticm  high  firom  the  pnfMuatory 
schools,  and  cheered  and  stimulated  by  the  hopes  of  his 
parents  and  preceptors.  The  Roman  and  Grecian  claflMcs 
yield  their  stores  to  his  eager  industry:  Bhetoric  and 
History  give  wings  to  his  triumphant -career.  Thus  pass 
the  two  first  years  at  college.    So  far  bis  meiUal  aptitudes 
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hmre  beoi  consulted ;  or  rather  hit  by  accidrnt  Now  tfie 
IbAemaiAcSj  with  their  smes  and  cosines,  tangents  and 
ooCangents,  dlipses  and  parabola,  ccmic  sections  and  fluxions, 
present  their  severe  front  One  youth  soon  evinces  a  decided* 
(Kstaste,  presently  an  invincible  repugnance :  his  aptitudes 
are  violated.  His  attention, flags ;  his  ambition  rdaxes ;  he 
is  no  longer  a  fint-miU  man.  Thus  fainting  by  the  way- 
side he  is  overtaken  by  another  youdi  who  has  hitherto 
lingered  behind,  dragging  his  Aow  and  reluctant  steps  thro' 
these  studies  whidi  captivated  the  other.  His  mind  has 
now  found  its  aptitudes  suited ;  his  amMtion  is  fired ;  q>pli- 
cation  to  study  is  a  labor  oif  love  ]  honors  reward  him  at 
CoRnuencement.  And  thus  passes  the  third  year  at  coll^fe. 
Now  Mathematics  in  their  turn  give  way  to  Moral  and 
Mental  and  Political  Philosophy.  Euclid  and  Day  make 
room  for  Stewart  and  Pdey  and  Say.  Our  mathematician 
yields  tfie  track  agam,  to  the  first  youth ;  unless,  as  often 
happens,  the  fires  of  emulation  have  utterly  died  in  his 
bosom.  Most  probably  he  has  aiready  sufiered  a  mental 
rdapse  so  complete  as  to  require  stronger  stimulants  than 
collegiate  distinctkms  to  rouse  his  energies.  If  such  be  the 
case,  there  now  aiq)ears  a  third  competitor.  Pressing  upon 
the  beds  of  the  others,  but  at  no  time  very  closely,  all  along 
has  been  another  youth,  r^otmrkable  for  no  perrticular  facul^ 
ty,  nor  deficient  in  any — ^with  no  striking  development  of 
genius,  but  with  powers  of  application — on  average  person — 
a  little  superior  to  the  second  cmnpetitor  in  the  Classics  and 
Belles  Lettres,  and  a  little  superior  to  the  first  in  Mathe- 
matics. He  wins  the  race.  Is  not  this  a  faithful  history  of 
three  minds  as  {Mresented  by  almost  every  class  in  its 
pn^ess  through  college?  l^e  course  of  stiKlies  prescribed 
has  suited  one  mind  among  three — ^perhaps  but  one  in  the 
class.  Has  no  positive  injury  resulted?  Certainly  some 
time  has  been  wasted  at  a  most  important  period  of  life. 
PossiUy  much  greater  harm  has  been  done.  It  is  possible, 
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indeed  it  is  ptobaUe  that  Uro  of  these  youths,  dwsonniged  bf 
ibmi  partial  fiulnre^  are  taught  to  underrate  th^  own  ona^ 
tal  powers ;  than  which  notbmg  can  be  more  fiitel  to  fntme 
excdltfice. 

But  it  may  be  replied  to  us — ^<You  dons  ii\|ii8tieeL 
We  do  not  subject  all  minds  to  the  same  syMm.  We 
have  it  is  true  a  regidar  course  of  studies,  but  no  pupil  is 
competed  to  pursue  ail;  he  maysdeci  such  as  suit  Itis 
inclination,  or  those  aptihudes  of  whieh  you  speak."  Now 
this  answer  is  true  in  point  of  faot ;  but  it  does  not  deny 
what  we  maintain,  that  the  le^fular  cotuee  is  wioig,  insistr 
ing  only  that  th^re  is  no  compulsion  to  pursue  a  wnmg 
course.  So  indeed  there  is  no  compulsion  upon  any  youth, 
at  least  from  the  Faculty,  to  enter  coUege  at  all ;  but  if  he 
does  and  becomes  what  is  called  im  ^^br^uiar^  it  is 
notorious  that  he  is  not  regarded  upon  an  equal  fixMing 
with  the  ^Begubxra^^ — in  ftct,  that  bis  position  is  seaioely 
respectable,  and  he  can  obtain  no  honots,  <Mr  Diploma* 

If  these  views  be  true,  they  may  partially  explain 
perl^M  a  fisbct  (if  it  be  a  fiact)  not  unfiDaqoently  r^narked-— 
that  those  who  pass  at  once  from  our  Aeadomes  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  liberal  pn^MMions  outstrip  theif 
eoUege-bred  competitors.  Without  affirming  that  such  it 
the  case,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  observe  that  m«iy  of  our 
American  names  most  ^nin^t  in  philoso|)hy,  in  eloquence, 
in  die  useful  arts,  and  in  statewn^ship,  are  not  found  <m 
the  records  of  our  coU^ies,  ei^ept  where  by  eonfernng 
Hcttiorary  D^prees  they  have  properly  adcnowledged  and 
stimulated  the  talent  which  they  had  not  reared.  Bsrja- 
KIN  Franklin,  much  the  most  illustrious  name  in  our 
philosophical  annals  was,  it  is  well  known^  a  sell«ducaled 
man.  In  eloqu^iee^  foremost  atands  the  name  of  Pai»ick 
Hbney,  the  "Forest-bom  Demosthenes,"  whose  powea^ 
awakened  and  cultivated  in  a  country  debating  soeietyi 
afterwards  roused  thirteen  CiHonies  to  aims  against  fearful 
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nAJm;  bbbA  not  kast  jbrtingaished  in  the  saiiM  line  is  a 
Imng  (oe^ty  rmted  in  the  '^Stadies  of  Hanov^/'  «id  vrhom 
mme  is  now  daily  rung  in  wxr  ears,  as  his  sitrer  tones  hairQ 
ofttti  rung  in  our  Capitohne  Halls.  Both  these  nuoi  sprai^ 
fieran  the  country  sdbodi-honse  into  the  T^nple  of  Fame. 
RiTTBKHotJSB,  the  AstTonomer,  the  sucoesscnr  of  Franklin 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Philosc^hieal  Society, 
was  like  him,  a  stanger  to  eoll^iate  systems.  Robsht 
Fulton,  the  Engineer,  who  made  the  first  ap^dieation  of 
the  power  of  Steam  to  Navigaticm,  to  enumerate  the  count- 
less benefits  of  which  would  fill  a  fdio,  eiijoyed  no  oppor* 
Unities  of  education  except  such  as  aie  to  be  found  in 
the  common  grammar  schools.  Of  both  Ritt^ihouse  and 
Fulton,  howeror,  it  may  be  noticed  that  they  excelled  in 
mechanical  arts,  a  taste  and  talent  for  which  is  unquestion*' 
aUy  a  natural  gift  or  aptitude.  We  must  here  in  duo 
candor  admit  that  two  discoveries  in  the  useful  mechanical 
arts  have  also  proceeded  from  our  colleges,  which,  although 
not  cesnparaUe  perhaps  in  utility  with  tfie  Steam-boat  of 
Fulton  or  the  Orrery  €i  Bittenhouse,  nevertheless  deserve 
mention  in  this  ccmneetion :  we  cdlude  to  two  imprcvemetUa 
in  the  eammcn  cooking  or  heating  Stove,  one  made  by 
Professor  Olmstbad  of  Yale^  the  other  by  Projkssor 
NoTT  of  New  York:  The  comparison  might  be  pursued  to 
an  tsxtemt  almost  indefinite,  but  as  it  might  be  deemed 
invidioiffi,  we  mmst  rest  with  one  more  example.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  cmiit  in  Ais  connection  the  name  of  Eliru 
BoRaiTT,  known  as  ^  the  learned  Blacksmith,"  who  amid 
the  labors  o[  the  forge  and  anvil  has  amassed  an  amount  of 
learning  that  would  be  creditable  to  the  most  erudite 
Bo^ors  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Such  men,  it  will  be  said,  are  exeepti(ms,  like  Shak- 
SPEARE  who  <<8its  enthroned  on  the  loftiest  mount  of 
canonized  baids,"  and  yet  was  deficient  in  the  acquirements 
of  the  English  grammar-schools  of  his  day.    Should  a  few 
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brighl  Stars  of  eccentric  oxbita,  it  miy  be  ttAed,  ^beodl 
whcle  systems  to^eir  ermtic  couvses''?  Perhaps  it  is  dnie 
tteit  persons  so  eminently  gifted  would  rise  supaior  to  all 
tfie  traimnels  of  erroneous  systems,  and  throw  off  thdr 
snperincombent  pressore,  as  the  imprisoned  fire  lifts  up  the 
earth  to  make  its  yokanic  eruptions.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  an  array  of  excellence,  deriving  no  aid 
from  prevailing  mental  systems,  furnishes  some  presump- 
tion of  error  in  those  systems,  especially  when  it  is  furdier 
considered  that  to  the  operation  of  those  sjrstoias  are  sub- 
jected the  most  promising  minds. 

The  inevitable  tend^icy  of  our  phm  of  att^npting  to 
teach  every  youth  a  little  of  ev^ry  thing  is  to  fill  the  country 
with  smatterers — persons  who  have  acquired  just  enough 
of  every  branch  of  science  to  insinre  conceit,  but  not  ^loc^ 
to  feel  that  true  modesty  which  Newton  fdt  when  he  com- 
pared himself  to  a  child  sporting  with  pebbles  on  the  dH>re 
of  the  vast  ocean  of  knowledge — ^persons  idio  can  upon 
occasion  quote  a  verse  from  an  eclogue  oi  YirgQ.  or  satire  of 
Horace,  and  know  enough  o[  Mathematics  to  understand 
that  ^^  the  shortest  distance  between  two  pcnnts  is  a  straight 
line."  Besides  thus  frittering  away  the  mind,  it  must  also 
confuse  it :  one  science  succeeds  another  like  the  figures  of 
the  Kaleidoscope. 

Again:  All  new  systems  of  mental  culture  should 
partake  of  the  spirit  and  pursuits,  professional,  political  and 
philosophical,  of  the  people  among  whom  they  exi^.  Such 
is  especially  the  duty  of  those  estaUishments  which  are 
created  by  public  authority,  and  are  sustained  by  the 
public  piirse^  The  only  ground  upon  which  such  endow- 
ments can  be  advocated  is  that  they  will  confer  a  corres- 
ponding public  benefit.  Devoted  exclusively  to  learning, 
and  removed  from  the  dust  and  din  of  business  and  the 
distractions  of  partisai^ip,  they  are.  regarded  as  Light- 
bouses   in    the   intellectual  worid   whence    the   rays  c^ 
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knowledge  ahoald  radiate.  Bmbracing  ail  the  montal  aocv- 
ankilimis  of  the  post,  if  they  cannot  jm^  research  into 
unexploied  legionB,  at  leaat  they  should  advanoe  ^'pari 
passu"  with  the  mental  spirit  of  th^  time.  Such  has  not 
however,  been  everywhere  the  character  of  such  institution^. 
It  is  said  that  the  philoscqrfiy  of  Ari^otle  was  taught  in  the 
Engli^  Universities  long  aftw  it  had  been  overthrown  by 
Bacon  and  DesCartes.  But  the  spirit  of  these  institutions 
as  well  as  of  the  political  institutions  which  support  them, 
is  conservative :  imd  ccmservatism  fears  to  find  a  secret  foe 
in  ev«ry  new  opinion,  however  sound  or  simfde.  No  such 
fault  can  be  imputed  to  such  institutions  in  this  country. 
The  ardent  and  inquisitive  spirit  of  our  peoj^e  would  not 
tolerate  it.  But  whilst  prompt  to  adopt  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  science,  it  may  be  doubted  whettier  our  collegiate 
systems  are  sufficiently  practical — whether  due  attention  is 
given  to  some  of  those  branches  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance  as  omnected  with  the  pursuits  of  our  people. 

Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta,  being  asked  what  he  thought 
most  proper  for  boys  to  learn,  answered — "  What  they  ought 
to  do  when  they  come  to  be  men."  Now,  of  the  pursuits  of 
our  population,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important 
is  Agriculture.  The  number  engi^ed  in  all  others  com- 
bined,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  engaged  in  ttiis. 
The  most  important,  because  the  foundation  of  all  others, 
it  is  also  the  purest,  the  pleasantest  and  most  indep^ident  of 
all  emplo3rmeQts.  Most  ccmducive  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
it  was  the  favorite  of  God,  who,  according  to  Moses,  placed 
our  first  parents  in  a  garden  as  a  place  most  f&vorable  to 
ttieir  virtue  in  the  trial  to  which  it  was  subjected.  Thus 
favorable  to  virtue,  it  is  therefore  most  congenial  to  free 
governments;  which  can  only  exist  among  a  virtuous 
peo|de.  This  pursuit,  thus  popular,  thus  virtuous,  thus 
republican,  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  our  plans 
of  Education.    Medicine  and  Law  have  their  endowments 
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in  Almost  everjr  State,  whibt  Agricnttiue^  which  as  aadence 
raquiros  a  greats  range  of  knowledge  than  either,  has  lunie. 
It  is  granted  that  scane  of  the  scienoee  kindred  to  agnfioi^ 
tore,  Geology  and  Chemistry  for  exaoi|ila»  are  taught  in  our 
Gollefes,  perfectly  or  imperfectly ;  but  nefver,  it  is  believed, 
with  their  practical  apfdication  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth.  How  few  of  our  educated  planters  imderstaxMi  the 
simple  process  of  analyzing  soils  1 

Agriculture  has  submitted  long  encNi^  to  this  neg^eot* 
It  is  full  time  that  its  claims  to  be  admitted  into  our  cdl^ies, 
as  an  independent  branch  of  libearal  education,  were  boldly 
asserted ;  and  we  venture  to  maintain  on  this  oeca^on  that 
it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  thgee  having  the  direction  of 
these  institutions  to  endow  a  Profesaonhip  of  Agriculture; 
and  if  they  lack  the  ability,  to  apply  to  the  L^islature  for 
an  appropriation  to  this  purpose  of  a  part  of  those  funds 
which  are  annually  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  faxnecs. 

"Why,"  says  De  Witt  Clinton,  "do  we  refer  to  the  reign 
of  the  Antonys  whei  they  guided  the  fortunes  of  the  R<Nnan 
Eknpire,  and  to  that  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  of  France,  as  glorious  periods  in  the  atmala  <tf 
mankind  ?  Not  for  the  fidds  that  were  contested,  nor  Iba 
triumfdial  arches  that  were  raised ;  bu4  for  the  cultivation 
of  those  arts  and  sciences  Uiat  produce  refinemsnt,  that 
multiply  the  blessings  and  comforts  and  charms  of  civilian 
tion,  that  reveal  the  powers  and  faculties  of  a  State,  m  every 
department  of  genius,  wteri»ixe  and  industry.  LibeiiU 
appropriations  on  the  port  of  Govemmanl  are  necessary  to 
produce  these  results.  Agrkulture  is  the  source  of  nalionai 
wealth,  and  there  is  no  aci^iea  that  makes  a  greater  return 
for  patronage." 

Similar,  and  still  stronger  is  the  language  of  Cbremor 
James  Barbour  of  Virginia.  "I  continue,"  says  he,  ^^of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  AgricfdT 
ture,  that  a  Professorship  of  that  Sdenoe  should  be  added  to 
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llie  Univ^^sily  (of  Virginia,)  with  which- should  be  coaaedei 
a  paHem  farm.  It  is  singular  that  in  a  Gommonweillh 
boasting  of  its  exclusivdy  agticultuial  chaiaeter,  the  Legts- 
latare  has  not  dispensed  the  slightest  aid  to  its  encourage- 
metit ;  that  whilst  the  tmera  of  the  earth  have  paid  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  cost  of  the  University,  their  patticuler 
intmests  hare  been  overlooked.  Nothing  can  produce  a 
more  beneficial  effect  than  placing  Agriculture  among  the 
learned  profesnons.  Such  an  Institution  would  furnish  a 
focus  to  which  communications  would  be  made  and  after 
pasdng  the  ordeal  of  experiment  and  inteUigence,  might  be 
recommunicated  to  society  with  the  approbation  or  dis- 
aiqprobatKm  of  such  unquestionable  authority.  There  too 
every  new  discovery  and  invention  might  be  tested,  so  as  to 
save  useless  expenditures  by  avoiding  pretended  improve- 
meats.''  Suf^rted  by  such  high  authorities,  we  leave 
this  toi»c. 

There  is  another  art  or  acccHuplidun^it,  which  althou^ 
not  entirely  overlooked  in  our  coll^^,  has  scarcely  received 
the  degree  of  attentien  ttiat  it  merits.  We  mean  Eloquence. 
In  all  Republics  it  iM  the  great  Lever  of  Ambition.  Adienian 
history  is  full  of  exaiiq[des ;  of  which  the  most  eminent  are 
PerideS)  who^  by  this  means  chiefly,  exercised  an  absolute 
sway  over  the  restless  populace  of  that  polished  city ;  and 
Demosthe&es,  who,  aAer  an  attendance  of  eight  years  in  the 
sdiool  o{  the  Orator  Isaeus  and  careful  self-cidture,  succeeded 
in  rousing  his  luxurious  and  d^;enerate  countrymen  to 
oppose  the  ^signs  of  the  ambitious  Macedonian  against 
their  liberties.  Of  Cicero,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was  the 
first  Roman  who  found  his  way  to  the  highest  employments 
and  dignities  of  State,  with  no  other  recommendation  than 
his  powers  of  Eloquence  and  Jiis  merits  as  a  civil  magistrate. 
But  the  study  of  Eloquence  is  highly  important  without 
regard  to  the  aims  of  ambition.  In  oiu*  republic,  as  in 
Athens^  popular  assemblies  are  frequent,  and  an  educated 
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man  can  scarcely  avoid  taking  some  paiC  in  them.  He  vriXt 
be  frequoitly  cidled  upon  for  his  opinicNns  on  the  aabgeets 
which  for  the  time  engage  the  puldic  mind«  If  totally 
deficient  in  this  art,  his  portion  must  always  be  awkward 
and  frequently  painful.  In  such  assraciblea  Oratory  is  wixBil 
good  manners  are  in  private  society.  The  possessor  is  at 
his  ease :  he  may  not  astonish  or  del%fat,  but  he  incurs  no 
hazard  of  a  mortifying  failure. 

That  this  art  is  neglected  in  our  c(dleges  is  obvious  to 
those  who  have  observed  the  performanees  <^  their  Alumni 
in  the  l^al  and  political  fora  or  in  the  pulpit.  Where  an 
exception  exists,  it  may  generally  be  attributed  to  an  unusual 
aptitude.  True,  if  we  may  bdieve  the  newspapers,  the 
country  is  full  of  Orators  "above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman 
fame."  Every  l^islative  assemUy,  every  political  club- 
room,  nay  every  cross-road  stump  has,  according  to  them, 
its  Cicero.  But  these  hAlow  flatteries  deceive  nobody — not 
even  it  is  hoped,  the  speakers  themselves. 

Eloquence  is  but  taught  by  example.  To  know  the 
rules  is  not  sufficient :  they  should  be  exanplified.  The 
common  actor  of  the  Theatre  (and  it  was  just  sudi  a  person 
that  kindled  the  ambition  of  Demosthenes)  utterly  ignorant 
of  all  the  precepts  <rf  Oratory,  would  be  a  more  successful 
teacher  than  even  Quintelien  himself,  if  the  latter  was  an 
awkward  speaker.  Depending  much  upon  ^^  action/^  there 
&ould  be  a  model — a  living,  breathing  Orator  before  the 
pupil.  Whilst  real  eloquence  is  so  rare  a  gift,  we  may  not 
expect  to  find  such  a  model  in  every  coll^:e — nor  ind^  in 
any  whilst  higher  rewards  await  such  talent  in  oflier  walks ; 
and  of  all  talents  Eloquence  least  courts  the  shade. 

But  tfie  error,  it  is  believed,  lies  in  actually  underrating 
the  importance  of  this  art.  It  is  mom  imperfectly  taught 
than  any  other.  A  few  chapters  in  some  Bhetorical  Coifi- 
pend,  and  a  lifeless  recital,  once  a  mcmth,  of  some  gaudy 
extract  from  some  showy  speech,  is  the  amount  of  instruc- 
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tmL  TbeiiextappeimiiGeof  IfaeyouiigOii^or  isbefi^ 
Omnd-jfuy^  or  on  a  Fourth  of  July,  or  in  a  political  meeting 
wbeate  the  afiairs  of  the  natkm  are  to  be  discussed,  mayhap 
in  the  pulpit.  Observe  him.  His  eyes  are  set  fixedly  at 
angles  of  thirty-five  degrees  with  his  body;  his  hands 
grasp  a  table  or  other  conrenient  ob^t ;  his  knees  knock 
together;  "vor  haer^  in  foercibua.^^  And  here  we  leave 
him  to  finidi  his  address,  whilst  we  pass  to  the  last  division 
of  ours. 

PHYSICAL  CITLTURE. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  regard  has  been  had  only  to  the 
affections  and  the  intellect  without  any  rderence  to  the  Body. 
Yet  when  we  consider  the  close  connection  between  it  and 
the  mind ;  that  the  health  of  one  is  necessary  to  the  health 
of  the  other ;  and  that  a  high  d^ee  of  moral  excellence  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  a  feeble  and  diseased  frame,  at 
least  most  difficult  when  weakness  and  pain  continually 
distract  and  chafe  the  temper;  when  we  consider  these 
facts,  it  is  obvious  that  this  Branch  of  Education,  which  we 
call  Physical  Culture,  and  which  employs  itself  in  improving 
the  bodily  powers,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  among  those  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, of  whose  educational  systems  we  have  any  accounts, 
it  engaged  a  large,  periiaps  the  largest  share  of  attention. 
Xenoi^on  informs  us  that  the  youth  of  Persia  were  subjected 
to  a  very  rigid  physical  discipline.  Whilst  instructed  in 
justice  and  the  little  learning  of  that  age,  they  were  taught 
at  a  very  early  period  to  shoot  with  the  bow  and  launch  the 
javelin :  and  later,  they  were  inured  to  bodily  labor,  were 

Note.  The  renarln  on  Eloquence  were  omitted  in  the  deli?eiy  of 
thia  Address,  because  the  speaker  had  immediately  before  witnessed  the 
declamations  of  some  of  the  Wake  Forest  students,  which  he  thought 
dicidedhf  clener.  His  strictures  do  not  apply  to  them.  They  do  apply,  how- 
erer^  to  Chapel  Hill  sixteen  years  ago. 
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led  to  tha  oh^,  vere  exposed  to  suffsr  hunger,  thirst  end 
iiaigue,andwereac(»]stomedtothetiiii^^  Asiimlar 

system,  indeed  one  mom  entiidy  phjrsical  prevailed  among 
the  Cretans.  The  youth  were  instructed  in  wrertUng,  hunt- 
ing, and  in  iBflitary  and  gjrmnastio  exnrcises,  of  which  the 
Pjrrrhic  Dance  enjo3r€d  special  faror.  In  Sparta,  the  insti- 
lutidis  of  Lycurgus  regarded  i^ysical  culture  a  paramount 
object.  The  youth  like  those  of  Crete  and  Persia  were 
expert  in  all  warlike  and  bodily  exerdses ;  and  so  hi^y 
was  physical  fortitude  esteemed  among  them,  that,  it  is 
related,  they  were  whipped  publicly  on  their  religious 
fi9Stivak  witfi  aieh  severity  that  some  expired  under  the 
lash.  (A  discipline  which  however  salutary,  would  proba- 
Uy  find  little  &vor  with  the  youth  of  our  colleges— less 
certainly  than  the  P3rrrfaic  dance.)  The  story  of  the  Spartan 
boy  and  the  fox  preying  upon  his  vitals,  is  fstmiliar  to  your 
memories. 

In  Athens,  Education  was  not  as  in  the  States  we  have 
mentioned,  a  matter  of  l^al  regulation :  it  was  left  entirdy 
to  private  taste  and  patronage.  Physical  culture,  however, 
did  not  the  less  engage,  although  it  did  not  engross  the 
attention  of  her  citizens.  The  gymnasium  was  as  much 
firequented  as  the  schools  of  music,  grammar,  geometry  and 
philosophy,  which  constituted  the  course  of  Athenian  educa- 
tioB,  and  in  (act  ccmstituted  a  branch  of  the  Academy  of 
nato  and  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle.  Hiysical  sdreogth,  we 
know,  exalted  HThenus  to  the  throne^  and  procured  for 
Hevmles  a  place  amcmg  the  thousand  gods  of  the  Pantheon. 
At  a  late  period  after  the  Athenian  manners  had  become 
refined,  vrhm  Pericles  had  converted  a  dty  that  he  fomd 
ol  l»ick  to  (me  of  marble,  Uie  public  taste  demanded,  not 
ph3rsical  strength  alcme,  but,  grace  and  degance  also ;  and 
as  luxury  increased  and  with  it  disease,  the  preservation  of 
health  became  also  an  object.  Accordingly  we  find  not 
less  than  fifty-five  kinds  of  e^tercises}  martial,  athletic  and 
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medicinal,  taught  in  the  Gymnasium  and  Palaestra.  Besides 
this,  the  N^nean,  Olympean,  Pythean  and  Isthmean  games 
were  celebrated,  where  the  lists  were  open  to  all  Greece,  and 
triumphs  awarded  to  successful  competitors  in  music  and 
poetry  and  history,  as  well  as  to  the  athlete  and  victor  in 
the  Ippodrome;  and  prizes  and  banquets  and  altars  and 
sacrifices  and  the  praises  of  thousands  awaited  the  victors. 

How  far  this  careful  and  constant  culture  of  the  body 
omtributedto  produce  that  remarkable  personal  beauty  which 
d^tinguished  the  Hellenic  and  Pelargic  races,  inmiortalized 
by  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles,  and  which  is  said  yet  to  mark 
thrir  degenerate  descendants,  surviving  those  mental  and 
moral  endowments  with  which  it  was  once  associated,  must 
be  a  matter  of  mere  speculation :  that  it  contributed  much 
will  be  most  readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  most 
deeply  studied  human  physiology. 

Rome  borrowed  from  Greece  the  gymnastic,  as  she  did 
the  other  arts,  and  invested  them  with  additional  splendor. 
Here  they  flourished  until  the  empire  began  to  decline ;  and 
at  length  shared  the  fate  of  all  that  was  valuable  among 
Roman  institutions,  when  that  once  proud  people  submitted 
their  necks  to  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal. 

All  these  were  warlike  people.  War,  aggressive  or 
defensive,  was  the  main  employment  of  their  Governments ; 
and  therefore  the  attention  paid  to  physical  culture  was 
merely  carrying  out  the  definition  of  the  proper  objects  of 
education  by  Agesilaus,  already  quoted. 

We  live  in  a  diffiarent  age.  The  invention  of  Gunpowder 
has  revolutionized  all  mflitary  systems.  The  pigmy  of  our 
times  with  his  musket  is  more  than  a  match  for  Hercules 
with  his  club,  or  Goliah  witli  his  lance.  But  physical 
culture,  although  no  longer  of  chief  consequence  in  a  military 
view,  is  nevertheless  still  highly  important  to  private  and 
public  happiness  and  personal  success.  The  ^'sana  mens 
ih  sano  carper e^^  is  as  valuable  as  ever.    WhsX  it  has  lost 
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in  improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  it  has  gained  from  the 
progress  of  intellect.  The  body  is  the  tenement  of  the 
mind,  and  if  from  the  wonderful  strides  which  sciaice  has 
made  and  is  constantly  making,  whatever  rdates  to  the 
mind  acquires  great  and  growing  interest,  that  interest  mt»t 
also  attach  in  some  measure  to  the  Body  in  which  it  is 
lodged,  with  which  it  must  coexist  in  om*  present  state  of 
being,  and  the  vigor  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
its  highest  faculties.  That  occasionally  the  most  eminent 
powers  of  the  miderstanding  have  been  associated  with  the 
frailest  body  is  admitted;  but  it  is  probable  diat  those 
powers  would  have  been  greater,  and  it  is  certain  they 
would  have  enjoyed  better  opportunities  and  a  longer  time 
for  usefulness  and  display,  if  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
had  been  matched.  Nor  is  the  mind  alone  interested; 
Virtue  also  is  deeply  concerned  in  physical  culture.  Our 
amiabilities  are  much  influenced  by  our  bodily  ailments. 
When  the  head  aches,  the  heart  is  sick  also.  There  are 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  mind :  there  are  doubtless  some 
persons  in  whom  the  moral  sense  has  so  far  triumphed  over 
the  sense  of  pain  that  the  temper  is  serene  even  under  acute 
pangs :  but  we  deal  with  general  principles ;  not  with 
exceptions. 

Thus  important,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  how  for  dtis 
branch  of  education  has  been  consulted  in  our  coUegkite 
systems?  In  the  regular  colleges,  or  those  so  called,  it 
has  received  no  attention.  The  body  is  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Perceiving  this  defect  and  anxious  to  supply  it, 
irregulair  schools  have  sprung  up  in  various  sectitms.  Hie 
new  plan  seems  to  have  been  started  in  this  country  with 
Captain  Partridge,  who  at  least  deserves  the  credit  erf 
having  directed  public  attention  to  errors  in  previdii^  ays- 
terns,  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  his  innovaticms.  Since 
his  day,  his  idea  has  been  extensively  anteicdd.  Maintain- 
ing as  we  do  the  general  principle  of  combining  physical  with 
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BEiental  and  moral  culture,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  application  which  has  been  made  of  it.  Captain 
Partridge  and  his  foUowers  seem  to  hare  adopted  the  old  Spar- 
tan notion  of  making  every  citizen  a  soldier.  That  a  due 
Imowledge  of  military  tactics  is  an  appropriate  accomplish- 
ment for  every  citizen  of  our  republic  is  not  denied,  but  it  is  not 
admitted  that  is  the  only,  or  the  best  mode  of  physical  culture. 
As  a  Inranch  of  knowledge  it  amounts  to  almost  nothing ; 
whilst  very  serious  olgections  lie  to  the  inculcation  of  a 
military  spirit  among  our  people.  It  may  prove  dangerous 
to  the  frame-work  of  our  society,  and  even  to  the  solidity  of 
our  Governments.  It  was  just  such  a  school  that  educated 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  :  and  it  requires  no  great  strelch  of 
the  imagination  to  conceive  the  military  pupil  of  Brienne 
already  in  his  fancies  charging  at  the  head  of  squadrons, 
waving  his  flag  over  the  plains  of  Italy  and  the  sands  of 
Eg3rpt,  riding  upon  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution, 
adding  victory  to  victory,  title  to  title,  and  at  length  ascend- 
ing the  vacant  throne  of  the  murdered  Louis,  and  with 
bloody  hands  seizing  the  Gallic  sceptre.  All  history  admon- 
ishes us  that  DenK)cracies  are  too  much  addicted  to  war : 
a  tendency  arising  perhaps  from  the  ample  scope  they  allow 
for  the  exercise  of  every  human  energy,  and  the  love  of 
fame  prompted  by  competition  and  reward  in  all  the  paths 
of  ttnlMtion.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  part  of  prudence 
to  discourage,  at  least  not  to  engender  a  military  spirit  where 
such  political  forms  exist.  Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the 
present  omdition  of  American  society  a  military  education 
can  contribute  nothing  to  qualify  a  youth  for  civil  duties : 
indeed  it  may  hinder  success  in  civil  pursuits.  Our  society 
is  not  a  camp,  and  he  who  carries  into  it  the  stiffness  of  the 
martinet  will  soon  £nd  it  necessary  to  mend  his  manners. 

Another  mode  of  physical  culture  has  been  attempted  in 
the  estaUidunent  of  Manual-labor  Schools.  Of  the  origin 
and  history  of  such  institutions  we  are  not  competent  to 
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speak :  but  it  is  admitted,  we  believe,  that  no  experiraeiit  of 
that  kind  has  succeeded  in  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Union.  The  e^i^anatton  of  this  £ailuie  may  peifaaps  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  character  of  our  detBestic  incdtotkms. 
Physical  culture  has  iH>t  been  the  cmly  olqect  sought  in  such 
schools :  it  has  been  att«npted  also  to  diminish  the  expenses 
of  general  education  by  the  profits  derived  from  the  labor  €fS 
the  pupils.  Now  among  us,  as  m  all  shnrehoidiDg  commu* 
niti^,  manual  labor  is  a  servile  emfdoyment  The  labors 
of  husbandry  and  even  of  the  mechanical  occupations  are 
cbiedy  performed  by  slaves;  and  apart  fix)m  the  natural 
desire  of  all  our  race  to  avoid  the  primal  curse  of  eammg 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  the  mere  sssodaticm 
of  manual  labor  with  the  condition  of  slavery  creates  a 
distaste  for  it.  It  can  hardly  be  expected,  therafore,  that  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  who  are  ambitious  enough  to  aspire  to 
collegiate  instruction  will  cheerfully  submit  to  the  labors  of 
the  field  or  the  shop.  This  feeling  may  be  wrong ;  in  fact 
it  is,  for  all  honest  labor  is  honorable ;  but  the  point  is,  not 
whether  it  is  wrong,  but  whether  it  exists.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  Spartan  youth  disdained  the  employments  of 
the  Helots. 

But  even  if  this  be  the  reason  why  sudi  ncbooia  have 
not  succeeded  among  us,  it  is  not  ooochisive  against  the 
adoption  of  manual  labor  as  a  mode  of  physical  culture. 
It  proves  only  that  it  must  be  pursued  as  a  plan  of  health, 
recreation  and  skill,  and  not  of  profit.  Labor  is  only 
servile  when  gain  is  the  ofaject  At  least,  persuaded  as  we 
are  that  some  form  of  manual  onployment  is  the  best  mode 
of  improving  the  body,  we  are  reluctaat  to  assent  to  any 
view  which  would  entirely  exclude  it  from  plans  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  manifest  that  we  need  something  to  supply  the 
plan  of  the  Grecian  Gymnasium ;  and  the  otilitamn  tendency 
of  our  age  and  country  demand  that  it  should  be  moie 
practical  and  sensible  than  marching  and  comtter>marchingr 
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(araang  sections  and  double  sections,  platoons  and  all  the 
el  cetem  of  popgun  soldiendiip. 

We  have  alieady  ventured  to  advocale  the  introduction 
of  Agriculture  into  our  cc^egee  as  one  of  the  liberal  sciences, 
and  the  ^tidowment  of  a  Professorship  to  teach  it,  with  the 
appurtenance  of  a  small  model  Farm  or  Gardai  to  illustrate 
its  practice.  With  this  we  would  also  combine  a  plan  of 
physical  culture ;  and  in  tfiis  is  found  an  additional  argu- 
ment  for  such  an  endowment.  Of  the  proper  details  of  such 
a  plan  we  have  not  the  time  to  speak,  nor  the  information 
to  speok  well.  The  object  would  be  two-fold ;  to  educate 
our  youth  in  this  great  pursuit,  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  their  health  by  innocent  and  rational  exercise.  No 
view  of  prc^t  should  enter  into  the  plan.  The  severer  and 
menial  labors  i^ould  be  performed  by  slaves,  whilst  the 
intellectual  laborer  would  find  employment  enough  in  the 
more  el^^ant  cares  which  would  be  demanded  by  Agricul- 
tural and  Hortiouteural  experiments. 

Whilst  healdi  and  strengtfi  mi^t  thus  be  secured,  some- 
^ling  more  is  necenary  to  a  perfect  physique.  The  Graces 
of  Apollo  diould  be  added  to  the  muscles  of  Hercules.  But 
our  people  have  not  yet  attained  that  stage  of  social  progress, 
when  Uie  io  kalan^  mental  or  corporeal,  becomes  a  main 
object  towards  hapfttness  or  success ;  and  we,  therefore,  omit 
the  topic ;  an  (»nission  the  more  proper,  as  we  are  totally 
unqualified  to  set  i^  as  an  "ar6t^  keganiiarum." 

CKA&GE  TO  THE  STUDENTS. 

And  now,  young  Goatl^xien  of  the  College,  allow  us  a 
few  minutes  of  friendly  conference  with  you. 

If  in  the  remadcs  which  nuUius  in  verbis  addicti  jurare 
we  have  aSeatei^  any  thing  has  been  said  which  may 
diasatiafy  you  with  your  studies,  an  impression  has  been 
made  which  was  not  designed.    The  systems  you  pursue 
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are  as  good  as  any,  of  the  regular  systvas  of  the  country : 
they  are  the  same.  After  all,  it  is  not  half  so  important  that 
the  system  be  correct  as  diat  it  be  vnil  pursoed.  What 
Pope  says  of  forms  o(  Gof^renunent — ^^that  which  is  best 
administered  is  best" — iB  more  Urue  of  plans  of  education — 
that  which  is  best  carried  out  is  best .  The  sluggard  will 
improve  under  no  system.  There  are  men  so  bad  that  if 
an  Arcadia  could  be  realised,  they  would  make  bad  citisgens : 
so  if  Locke  and  Newton  and  all  the  learned  of  all  the  past 
could  be  restored  to  life  and  collected  in  one  odlege,  vain 
would  be  all  their  learning,  and  vain  all  their  eibrts  to 
impart  it,  unless  their  efforts  -weace  seconded  by  their  pupils. 
On  you  is  the  main  responsitnUty.  You  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  your  systems.  We  have  even  dared 
to  impugn  those  systems  by  a  conqxiriaon  of  academic  and 
collegiate  excellence :  if  that  c(»nparisan  be  odious,  on  you 
with  others  is  the  duty  of  showing,  in  the  only  way  it  can 
be  shown,  that  it  is  unjust.  It  must  be  sttown  by  untiring 
strife  after  that  moral  imd  mental  excellence  we  have  com- 
mended. Who  can  say  that  among  you  shall  not  arise  a 
philosof^er  greater  than  Franklin  or  Rittenhouse^  an  inrator 
greater  than  Henry,  an  inventor  greater  than  Fulton  7 

Let  your  aims  be  high ;  and  if  you  fail  to  reach  the 
distant  mark,  you  will  at  least  attain  nearer  to  it  than  if 
your  views  be  grovelling.  Deopair  and  imposoibilUy 
should  be  terms  unknown  to  the  creed  of  literary  ambition, 
as  they  were  to  the  military  daring  of  Napoleon.  Every 
thing  is  possible  to  him  who  boldly  dares  and  constantly 
strives,  whilst  every  thing  is  impossible  to  the  inddent  who 
dirink  from  the  hdbor,  or  the  irresolule  who  ^^fain  would 
elimb,  but  fear  to  fall'' 

If,  young  gttitlemen,  the  same  views  now  prevail  among 
you,  that  did  among  you^  when  your  present  speaker  was 
younger,  the  honors  which  your  college  c<Hifers  are  iK)t 
appreciated  at  their  proper  value.    This  is  a  lamentaUe 
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mistake.  Th^  they  are  not  concluBive  of  the  hi^iest  men- 
tal ability,  orinfidlible  cnteria  of  success  in  a  worldly  career 
may  be  adaiitted ;  but  surely  they  are  ihe  highest  evidence 
of  a  i»aiseworthy  ambitiim  which  improves  j^resent  oppor* 
tmuties,  and  fiimisb,  Ui«r^re,  the  strongest  presumption  of 
future  usefulness  and  excelience.  Of  this,  a  triumphant 
proof  is  now  before  you  and  the  whole  American  people. 
Of  the  four  great  men,  who,  by  the  imanimous  voice  of  th^ 
two  political  parties  of  the  Union,  axe  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple for  the  two  higheiA  offices  in  the  Republic,  nay  in  the 
world,  three  were  graduated  with  the  highest  honcnrs  of  their 
colleges :  Mr.  Dallas  and  Mr.  Frblinohuyson  at  Prince- 
ton, and  Mr.  Pm.K  at  Chapel  Hill :  and  of  the  fourth,  Mr. 
Clay,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  he  had  ei\joyed  the 
same  opportunities,  they  would  have  be^i  as  well  improved. 
Nor  are  these  solitary  cases.  There  is  another  Am^ican 
name,  whose  inteUectual  luatoe  paks  before  no  other  in 
our  history :  that  c^  a  8t«t.esman  whose  analytic  mind  has 
explained  and  developed  all  the  complexities  of  our  pcditical 
forms :  who  has  l»ou^t  to  the  discussion  of  political  topics, 
a  power  of  moral  reasoning,  that  for  cogency  and  exactness 
approaches  mathematical  demonstration :  who  will  rise  to  a 
topic  which  weaker  minds  have  hacknied  until  it  has  almost 
nauseated  the  public  taste ;  will  first  state  the  question  with 
a  precision  and  clearness  so  remarkable,  that  nine  to  one, 
the  hearer  will  perceive  that  he  never  before  understood 
what  it  really  was ;  will  then  start  with  a  proposition  as 
plain  asan  axiomof  Gecmietry ;  will  then  makea  deduction 
soobvious  that  belief  is  compiled;  will  jHle  deduction , upon 
deduction,  each  a  sequence  of  the  preceding ;  will  find  new 
harmonies  in  trains  of  thought  aj^parently  the  most  diverse ; 
will  str^igthm  his  pottiticms  with  arguments  and  illustm- 
ti<ms  frem  other  sufc^ts,  between  which  and  the  topic  m 
band  no  connexion  has  heretofore  been  seen ;  jumping  to.no 
conclusions,  but  building  his  mental  fabric  like  the  architect 
5  ^ 
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piling  stone  upon  stone,  rearing  arch  upon  arch:  whose 
aiguments  resemble  the  Homeric  chain  of  gold,  resting  upon 
earth  and  terminating  in  heaven  :  of  a  genius  so  towering 
that  it  has  been  deemed  by  superficial  thinkers  unfit  for 
practical  business,  as  if  the  iron  scythe  were  fitter  for  the 
harvest,  than  if  possesang  the  temper  of  the  Damascus 
Blade:  of  a  temperament  as  ardent  as  his  own  Southern 
clime,  yet  with  a  head  as  clear  and  cool  as  the  chrystal 
foimtains  of  these  hills :  an  intellectual  giant,  striding  as  it 
were  from  mountain  top  to  mountain  top,  overstepping  the 
little  rills  of  mind  in  which  the  political  pigmies  of  the  hour 
disport  themselves  in  all  the  conceit  of  imaginary  greatness : 
a  statesman,  who  enthroned  in  his  own  mental  and  moral 
elevation  may  well  regard  all  office  as  beneath  him.  Is 
closer  allusion  necessary  to  point  our  meaning  ?  Can  it  be 
necessary  to  pronounce  the  name  of— John  C.  Calhoun? 
He  too  reaped  the  highest  honors  of  Yale. 

But,  young  gentl^nen,  you  have  motives  to  diligence,  if 

not  higher,  purer  far  than  any  that  ambition  can  ofiTer.    We 

speak  not  of  the  delight  which  the  moral  sense  enjoys  in 

)f  duties  performed.    Dearer  than  this  is 

V  present.    Have  ymt  a  mother,  whose 

labored  for  you,  whose  weary  eyes  have 

1  through  the  long  years  of  infancy? 

li  the  intense,  the  yearning,  the  painful 

1  she  watches  your  progress,  the  delight 

with  which  she  hears  the  tidings  of  your  well-doiug !    Can 

you — dare  you  pain  that  affectionate  heart  which  would 

coin  itself  into  gold  for  your  benefit  ?    Have  you  a  father  ? 

He  too  has  mingled  his  cares  with  those  maternal  ones 

which  guarded  and  guided  your  tender  years.    He  too  may 

have  entertained  those  ambitious  dreams  which  now  haunt 

your  meditations,  and  sacrificed  them  for  you  ;  may  have 

turned  his  thoughts  from  the  seductive  path  of  public  honors, 

to  slave  it  in  the  markets  and  traffic  of  the  world  to  smooth 
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these  paths  for  you.  Behold  him  seeking  his  pillow  at 
midnight,  to  find  a  respite  from,  and  a  consolation  for  his 
labors  in  dreams  of  you  and  your  successful  career.  Can 
you,  dare  you  wound  that  noble  and  self-sacrificing  bosom? 
If  you  can,  then  Earth  has  no  higher  motives  to  present. 

Let  us,  young  gentlemen,  earnestly  impress  upon  -you 
the  value  of  time.  It  is  the  stuflF  of  which  life  is  made : 
and  life  is  brief.  If  it  were  extended  to  an  Antediluvian 
period,  it  would  still  be  too  short  for  the  trifler;  and 
narrowed  as  it  is  to  the  short  span  of  three-score  years  and 
ten,  the  necessity  of  diligence  is  urgent  upon  him  who 
hopes  to  excell.  Time  improved  has  its  rewards  of  profit, 
of  honor,  of  conscience ;  and  time  murdered  has  a  ghost : 
a  ghost  that  walks  not  at  mental  twilight  or  moral  midnight, 
but  seen  most  clearly  in  our  moments  of  clearest  waking  : 
a  ghost  that  looks  over  our  shoulders  at  the  high  festivals 
of  pleasure,  intrudes  its  wan  and  ghastly  spectre  upon  the 
dreams  of  indolence,  and  poisons  the  cup  which  riot  drains  : 
a  ghost  {believe  one  who  has  seen  it 
which  superstition  and  the  distempere 
terrible  than  that  which  visited  the 
assassin  at  Sardis  and  at  Phillippi. 
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On  page  25,  liae  7  from  the  top,  read  ^vox  kmret  in  f  and- 

ImaP  instead  of  "voa?  haeret  in/aercHms.'^ 
^  ««.  ,__  ^^^  j,^  „^^  ^^^  carpore^^  instead  of 
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ADDRESS. 


The  present  condition  of  medical  science,  and  the  va- 
rioos  efforts  for  its  improvement  by  scientific  men,  are  matters 
of  deep  mterest  to  all.  The  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  ' 
Institute  occupy  a  position  hi  reference  to  this  subject,  which' 
they  wish  clearly  to  define,  and  hold  relations  to  the  public  and  to 
the  medical  profession,  which  render  it  necessary  that  they 
should  not  be  entirely  silent,  or  acquiesce  tacitly  in  any  mis- 
representation of  their  position. 

We  hold  that  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  investigate,  and,  if  possible,  to  improve  ^at  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  which  he  attempts  to  reduce  to  practice  * 
by  a  regular  course  of  instruction.  We  hold  that  he  who 
attempts  to^impart  instruction  in  any  science  or  art,  whfle  he 
b  conscious  of  its  errors  and  imperfections,  and  yet  makes  no 
effort  whatever  to  escape  those  errors,  is  to  some  extent 
chaigeable  with  the  evils  which  arise  from  this  neglect  In 
this  spirit  we  have  looked  on  medical  science,  as  a  science  very 
imperfect,  yet  in  hopeful  progress,  and  susceptible  of  beii^ 
rendered  accurate  and  satisfactory.  In  this  light  it  has  been 
regarded  by  the  various  eminent  men  who  have  contributed 
the  materials  of  its  present  structure,  and  thus  it  must  be 
regarded  by  all'  who  are  capable  of  advancing  its  usefulness 
«Bd  troth.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  whose  mental 
ladol^ice  and  stubbornness  of  opinion,  or  pride  of  position, 
iMider  them  averse  to  any  remarkable,  sudden,  or  great  ad- 
▼aacament  Every  great  discovery--every  change  in  the 
|>hik>sophy  or  practice  of  the  profession,  no  matter  how  rea- 
SMiable  or  how.  much  needed,;^ generally  meets  for  a  few 
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*  years  tfic  sturdy  opposition  of  such  minds.  There  are  many 
wliSrwill  not  investigate — tliere  are  others  who  are  interested 
j^  Tigainst  changes,  and  those  who  do  receive  any  important  im- 
C  P^^^^i^Gi^^  ^^  f^^U  often  find  themselves  mailced  out  as  sus- 
pected persons,  and  hindered  in  thejr  profesaonal  succen; 
or,  if  they  are  not  very  cautious,  completely  excommunicated 
from  the  circles  of  the  more  conservative  portion,  as  if  they 
had  been  guilty,  not  of  free,  candid  invest^ation,  but  of  some 
dishonorable  crime. 

The  writings  and  practice  of  a  learned  German  PbysiciaB, 
Dr.  Hahnemaan,  have  been  investigated  by  many  of  the  medi? 
cat  profession,  including  some  of  its  distqiguished  Profegson 
in  Europe,  and  they  have  censcientiously  recognsed  their 
truth*  But  all  who  have  thus  embraced  the  Ifonucopathic 
practice,  from  a  conviction  of  its  superiority  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, have  found  themselves  not  only  opposed,  excomimmicar 
ted  and  ridiculed,  but  even  denounced  as  knavisli  impostors, 
notwithstanding  their  endeavors  to  submit  the  system  to  faif 
and  public  trial,  and  notwithstanding  the  undeniable  skilly 
learning  and  high  personal  character  of  many  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Hahnemann,  who  were  converts  from  the  old  system. 

We  believe  that  this  course  of  denunciation  f<H*  difference  o( 
opmion,  is  wrong,  if  not  criminal,  and  that  they  who  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  investigation  and  public  testing  of  any  improve- 
ment m  science,  should  be  regarded  as  conspirators  against 
the  welfere  of  society. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  stands  as  the  Collegiate  repr 
resentative  of  a  numerous  and  increasing  body  of  medical 
reformers  in  the  United  States,  who  have  on  innomerabie  oc- 
casions practically  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  Aeir  system 
of  medical  practice.  They  claim  to  have  effected  a  vakaUe 
scientific  reform  in  medicine,  and  eagerly  demand  an  opp^ta- 
nity  of  testing  in  some  public  institution,  the  value  of  their 
improvements  in  comparison  with  the  old  system  of  pnctice. 
A  dispassionate  investigation  and  a  public  trial  are  demanded 
as  a  riirht,  upon  the  ground  that  the  superiority  of  there  formed 
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system  has  been  demonstrating  ))efore  the  people  for  thirty 
years,  and  is  weB  known  wherever  its  representatives  are 
ibund. 

Whfle  laboring  as  we  believe,  and  as  a  large  number  of  the 
people  are  experimentally  convinced,  for  the  improvement  of 
medieine,  freely  communicating  our  experience  to  others,  we 
are  met  by  the  concerted  opposition  of  various  medical  col- 
leges and  leaders  of  the  medical  profession,  endeavoring  to 
estaUish  a  r^id  discipline,  which  shall  cut  off  all  professional 
or  personal  intercourse  between  the  numerous  body  of  new 
school  practitioners,  and  the  more  numerous  body  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  old  system  of  practice.  The  action  of 
these  gentlemen  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  use  of 
mercury,  the  lancet  and  various  drastic  medicines  is  so  un- 
equivocally necessary,  that  no  one  can  even  recommend  or 
countenance  any  material  change  from  this  -unscientific 
method,  without  being  guflty  of  that  which  ought  to  degrade 
him  as  a  physician  and  as  a  man. 

Were  we  disposed  to  imitate  their  arrogance  and  folly,  we 
m'^t  with  far  greater  justice  denounce  their  professional  big- 
otry, and  their  stubborn  adherence  to  a  system  of  pi-actice  so 
clumsy  and  inefficient  at  the  best,  and  often  so  terribly  perni- 
cious. But  believing  the  great  body  of  the  profession  to  be 
honest  in  their  convictions  and  misled  by  the  authority  of  their 
taachers  we  would  rather  deplore  than  denounce  their  infat- 
uation. -As  to  the  combinations  of  medical  leaders  against  in- 
novation, we  respond  to  their  puerile  and  insolent  regulations, 
prescribed  to  their  followers  by  the  simple  suggestion,  that  we 
could  never  find  it  necessary  to  propose  such  regulations, 
ui^ss  we  were  endeavoring  to  force  upon  the  public  a  sys- 
tem repugnant  to  reason  and  contradictory  to  experience. 
When  the  most  learned  of  our  class  of  physicians  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  like  one  of  the  most  eminent  old  school  physi- 
cians, that  ^ina  large  pmporlian  of  the  cases  treated*^  by  physi- 
cians t>n  our  system  ^^  Ihe  iiaeaee  is  cured  by  nature  and  not  by 
tkem^  am}  that  in  ^not  a  small  proportion^  the  disease  is  cured 
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ly  natui^  in  spite  of  ihern^'^  and  lliat  ''-  in  a  considei^able  pro- 
portion of  diseases  it  would  fare  as  well  or  better  with 
patients,"  "  if  all  remedies  at  least  all  active  remedies  especi- 
ally drugs  were  abandoned," — when  we  are  placed  in  this 
humiliating  position  by  the  admissions  of  our  friends,  we  too 
may  find  many  arbitrary  regulations  necessary  to  uphpld  our 
system  against  the  power  of  free  investigation. 

The  more  liberal  portion  of  the  profession  on  the  other 
hand,  perceive  that  medical  doctrines  are  changing  annually 
and  that  while  the  profession  generally  are  abandcming  the 
excessive  use  of  mercury  and  the  lancet,  it  is  folly  to  denounce 
those  who  have  advanced  farther  in  the  same  career  of  im- 
provement To  those  who  thus  favor  free  investigation  we 
tender  the  confident  assurance  that  public  opinion  demands 
reform  in  medicine  and  that  a  liberal  course  alone  can  receive 
the  public  approbation. 

The  course  of  Rclectic  Medical  Reformers  has  beea  sanc- 
tioned by  the  public  opinion.  Where  our  system  of  practice 
has  been  introduced,  its  superiority  has  been  nftuie  manifest, 
and  many  of  our  measures  have  in  various  places  been 
adopted  by  old  school  graduates  who  have  witnessed  their 
value.  We  can  refer  also  to  many  who  have  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  abandon  the  old  system  on  account  of  its  many  signal 
defects  and  adopt  the  principles  of  our  school.  The  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  value  of  our  improvements  lies  in  the  fiict 
that  the  public  prefer  practitioners  of  the  new  school  wh^ 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparuig  the  oM  and  new 
systems,  and  that  the  graduates  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  practitionera 

Those  who  are  looking  to  the  medical  profession  as  tbrn 
future  pursuit,  should  recollect  in  determining  their  place  of 
education,  that  if  they  submit  their  nunds  to  the  narrow  and 
bigotted  teaching  of  the  opponents  to  improvemeBt,  they  im- 
bibe doctrines  which  are  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  osd 
while  they  fail  to  learn  some  of  the  most  important  arfd  sac* 
cessful  measures  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  as 
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khown  among  refoi^^rs,  they  becort^  iamt(iai'  only  with  an 
exclusive  system,  with  which  the  peofJe  have  become  disatis* 
fied,  and  to  escape  from  which  they  are  ready  to  resort  ta 
any  system  of  practice  which  can  present  evidence  of  rea- 
sonable success.     The  ranks  of  old  schod  practitioners  are 
crowded — the  supply  is  increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  demand 
is  diminishing.      In  the  new  school,  the  demand  for  many 
years   must  greatly    exceed  the    supply.      We  can  point 
out  now  a  great  many  attractive  and  profitaWe  fields  of  pro- 
fessional enterprise  to  all  who  have  obtained  the  requisite  qual- 
ifications, in  which  the  community  would  welcome  a  represen- 
tative of  the  new  school.     Several  hundred  medical  gradu- 
ates are  required  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  the  country, 
and  long  ere  that  demand  can  be  supplied,  it  will  have  vastly 
increased.    If  the  talented  and  independent  young  men  of  our 
country,  who  are  looking  to  professional  pursuits,  embark  with 
us  in  this  noble  enterprise  of  elevating  and  reforming  medical 
science,  a  few  years  will  vntness  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
medical  profession  of  this  country — a  revolution  not  only  in 
its  modes  of  practice  and  its  g  ueral  success,  but  in  its  perva- 
ding spirit    Our  watchword  is  progression,  and  however  stri- 
king the  superiority  of  the  Eclectic  system  of  practice  over 
that  of  the  old  school,  we  urge  those  who  adopt  it  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  its  present  stage,  or  to  proscribe  any  change 
arising  from  experience,  but  to  make  additional    observa- 
tions and  investigate  everything  within  their  reach.    The  im- 
portant discoveries  in  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  which  are  imparted  in  this  Institute,  are 
calculated  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  interest  and  of  confidence. — 
Its  graduates  are  taught  both  by  precept  and  example  not 
to  be  contented  with  a  tame  routine  of  old  notions,  relying 
upon  authority,  but  to  seek,  wherever  practicable,  for  addi- 
tional light.  , 

The  necessity  of  a  reformed  school  of  medicine  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  all  who  have  observed  the  present  state  of 
medical  science.    The  great  numbers  who  have  lost  confi- 
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diMice  in  their  old  profession,  and  either  alxMidooled  it  in  disgust^ 
or  turned  aside  to  Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  or  some  other 
method  of  practice  which  they  consider  less  empirical  and 
dangerous^'  constitute  sufficient  evidence  that  a  regeneration 
is  needed.    Indeed  there  are  few  candid  physicians  who  will 
not  readily  admit  the  fact<    The  new  school,  therefore  has  the 
merit  of  attempting  this  reform  in  a  decisive  manner.    The 
old  school  majr  be  gradually  reforming  in  the  same  direction, 
but  with  so  little  progress  that  it  would  probably  require  a 
century  for  them  at  &eir  present  rate  of  progression  to  attain 
the  position  which  we  hare  already  attained.    Our  investiga- 
tions have  given  us  we  believe  a  better  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties imd  applications  of  the  materia  medica  than  is  exhib- 
ited in  [the  practifce  of  the  old  system.     We  believe  that  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  medicme  as  taught  in 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  would  ever  find  it  necessary  to 
sanction  the  prevalent  method  of  using  mercury  and  of  deple- 
ting the  blood  vessels  by  the  lancet,  in  cases  which  an  ample 
experience  in  Europe  and  America  has  proved  can  be  better 
treated  without  than  with  such  measures.    We  believe  there 
is  not  a  more  groundless  and  pernicious  species  of  empiricism 
in  exktence  than  the  universal  prescription  of  mercury^  the 
great  panacea  of  those  who  neglect  the  best  resources  of  the 
healing  art    Nor  is  anything  better  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence and  by  physiological  chemistry  than  the  fact  that  general 
bleeding  is  one  of  the  least  successful  methods  of  treatmg  in- 
flammation. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  represents  the  only  scientific 
system  of  medical  reform  now  before  the  world,  which  is  not 
based  upon  theory  and  not  marked  by  tdtraism  or  exclusive- 
ness.  It  teaches  a  system  of  medical  science,  matured  in  this 
country  by  its  faculty,  based  upon  observation  and  experiment, 
and  legitimiitely  entitled  to  be  called  the  American  System. 
This  American  or  Reformed  System  possesses  four  distin- 
guishing merits. 

1.  It  is  PRACTICAL — being  founded  upon  experience  and  not 
upon  pre-determined  theories. 
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3.  tt  is  £CL£CTic  and  not  exdtuive.  It  comprehends  all  and 
rejects  nothing  of  medical  science  excepting  that  which  expe- 
ifience  has  proved  to  be  false  or  useless. 

3.  It  is  SAFE  and  successful.  It  preserves  the  vital  forces 
and  aids  nature  instead  of  exhaustmg  the  vis  medicatrix  by  the 
medical  treatment  It  substitutes  an  efficient  treatment  in  the 
place  of  much  that  is  empirical  in  the  old  system;  and  for 
these  reasons  it  has  received  the  public  approbation  and  spread 
through  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  a  powerful  and 
organized  opposition. 

4.  It  is  LIBERAL  and  progressive,  its  cardinal  principle  being 
to  seek  medical  improvement  in  every  direction,  and  submit 
to  no  professional  trammels. 

Without  public  assistance,  and  in  the  face  of  concerted 
opposition,  we  have  given  our  professional  labors  and  our  pri- 
vate means  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  medical 
SCHOOL,  free  from  all  bigotted  influences,  and  consecrated  to 
medical  improvement,  which  we  hope  to  render  worthy  of  the 
cause,  and  beneficia]  to  mankind. 

In  this  enterprise  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  patriotic 
citizens  and  of  all  liberal  minds  in  the  medical  profession. 
Especially  do  we  ask  those  who  have  not  yet  decided  upon 
their  course  in  the  medical  profession,  to  weigh  well  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  old  superannuated  system  of  practice 
und  of  the  ever  progressive  American  system — the  system 
of  Eclectic  Reform  for  which  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
a  certain  triumph. 

By  order  of  the  Faculty, 

T.  \.  MORROW,  Dean. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT. 

In  making  a  second  annual  announcement  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  refer 
again  to  the  merits  or  abilities  of  the  Faculty,  which  have  been  suf-* 
iiciently  SHustrated  in  their  success  during  the  past  sessions,  and  in  the 
Mnphatic  testimony  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Institute  and  the  talents  of  its 
PsofeoBon  as  medical  teachers,  which  has  been  giren  by  the  intelligent 
young  gentlemen  who  have  attended  their  lectures. 

We  would  congratulate  the  friends  of  medical  reform  on  the  succe8» 
of  the  Institute.  The  erection  of  a  commanding  and  appropriate  edifice 
in  a  few  weeks  time  and  immediate  delivery  of  the  most  practically  val- 
uable and  original  course  of  instruction  which  has  been  heard  in  any 
Medical  College  in  the  United  States,  have  been  accomplished  imder  the 
most  embarrassing  circtmistances  by  the  Faculty,  and  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  an  energy  and  ability  which  cannot  fail  of  success. 

The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Institute  are  in  a  safe  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  apparatus  and  material  of  instruction  with  which  it  has  been 
already  liberally  supplied  will  be  hereafter  increased  on  the  largest  pos- 
isible  soale  by  the  private  resonrces  of  the  Faculty. 

A  portion  of  the  Library  (the  whole  of  which  is  expected  before  the* 
next  session)  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  Faculty,  and  every  thin^ 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  their  devoted  zeal  and  energy,  will  be 
done,  so  as  to  render  the  Institute  worthy  in  all  respects  of  taking  the 
Idghest  rank  among  Medical  CoDeges. 

JOSEPH  HOWARD,  Prcs  1.  Board  Trastees, 

h  Wilson,  Seeretaryr 


CATALOGUE 


M  TBtf 


WINTER  SESSION  OF  1846-7. 


Nambs  or  Students. 
I.  J.  Avery, 
W.  J.  Alexander, 
Charles  A.  Brown, 
Joseph  P.  Ball, 
C.  G.  Bowen, 
James  H  Backus, 
A.  Brown, 
George  D.  Berry, 
Lucius  Blakesley, 


Preceptors*  KssiDElrciir 
Practitioner,  Ohio, 

T.  Deloach,  M.  D.,  Ala. 

P.  W.  Birmingham,  M  D.,  Tenn. 
Prof.  T.  V.  Monow,  Ohio. 

Va. 
Dr.  John  Hopkins,  Ohio. 

Practitioner,  " 

G.  Dunbar,  M.  D,,  Kcnttlcky* 

Practitioner,  <^ 
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Names  ot  Students. 
Loring  F.  Beckwith, 
Charles  C.  Crandall, 
Thomas  D.  Cooke, 
C.  J.  ChUds, 
S.  H.  Chase, 
J.  H.  Coleman, 
a.  W.  Davis, 
William  H.  Davis, 

A.  Dejrroogh, 
L.  C.  Dolley, 
P.  C.  DoUey, 
Joshua  £.  Davis, 
James  T.  Ellsworth, 
Robert  S.  Findley, 
Samuel  Fellers, 

B.  A.  Gallup. 

'  K  J.  J.  Garwood, 

,  \.        C.  G.  Gilbert, 

£zekiel  B.  Holmes, 
James  C.  Heberling, 

■^  A.  T.  Hubbell, 

James  B.  Hickman, 
^         Charles  W.  Higgins, 
Eliaa  Hubbard, 
David  Humphreys, 
James  H.  Hughston, 
R.  R.  Hall, 
George  B.  Judd, 
J.  W.  Justice, 
Oliver  C.  Jones, 
Samuel  K.  Linn, 
Park  M.  Leonard, 
Gabriel  Miesse, 
David  Mulloy, 
Andrew  G.  McQuaide, 
W.  W.  McCormick, 
T.  F.  Morgan,  M.  D., 
James  Murray, 
William  S.  McGinnis, 
Joseph  G.  Nelson, 
James  O'Byme, 
Corydon  R.  Oliver, 
Charies  J.  O'Hagan, 
William  T.  Parker, 
Obadiah  Prentiss, 
Allen  M.  Poor, 
John  S.  Poor, 
Holmes  Sells. 
Henry  Smiser, 
NelsoQ  Simons, 
Milton  W.  D.  Shoot, 
Jacob  Snider, 


Preceptors. 

REflSiircs. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Judd, 

Ohio. 

Prof.  B.  L.  HiU, 

a 

Dr.  S.  E.  Thomas, 

At 

Pro£  T.  V.  Morrow, 

Mo. 

Ohio- 

it 

Dr-  Davis, 

New  York. 

(Mo. 

J,  H,  BeiLch,  AL  D., 

New  Ydtk, 

Mist. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Avery, 

Ohio. 

J.  M.  Anderson,  M.  D., 

u 

J.  Davis,  M.  D., 

(Miio. 

Practitioner, 

Michigan. 

Dr,  N,  F.  Garwood, 

Ohio. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Moore, 

New  Yofck. 

Ohio. 

Mo. 

Dr.  Badger, 

Ohio. 

Mo. 

G.  S.  HiU,  M.  D., 

Ohio. 

J.  W.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Indiant. 

W.  Torrence,  M.  D., 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Practitioner, 

Indiana. 

u             ' 

Ohio 

S.  S.  Satchell,  M.  D., 

N.  Carolina. 

Drs,  Purdy  &  Mason, 

Ohio. 

H.  Applegate,  M.  D., 

Illinois. 

A.  Bronson,  M.  D., 

Ohio. 

Practitioner, 

a 

J.  Borton,  M.  D., 

a 

J,  S.  Ormsby,  M.  D., 

Verm, 
ct 

Practitioner, 

Ohio. 

J,  R.  McGinnis,  M.  D., 

Kentucky. 

W.  P.Watrous,  M.D., 

(C 

Indiana. 

P.  T,  Oliver,  M.  D., 

Missouri. 

B.  B.  Williams,  M.  p., 

N.CitfOlitia. 

Dr.  William  P.  Kincaid, 

Ohio. 

Prof.  B.  L.  Hill, 

n 

Practitioner, 

Missouri. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Poor, 

a 

E.  M.  Pinney,  M.  D., 

C.  L.  Webster,  M.  D. 

IIlitK)i». 

Ptractitloner, 

Missouri. 

Indiana 
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Names  of  Students 
Charles  G.  Stillmaii; 
A]pheu9  C.  Stanton; 
Jacob  Smizer. 
J.  K.  Skeen,  M.  D., 
Moses  Smltn, 
Seth  R.  Strong, 
Robert  TerriU, 
Alexander  Thompson, 
William  Thompson, 
Robert  B,  Treat. 
Joshua  W.  Terrell, 
George  WaUace, 
Amos  H.  Willis, 
Matson  Wilber, 
Thornton  Wasson, 
Enos  T.  Weer, 
W.  W.  Waltera, 
John  White, 
Isaac  Windle, 
B.B.WiUiam8,M.D., 


pRErEPTOKS. 

A.  Tegarden,  M.  D., 


L.  W.  Crittenden,  M.  D., 
B.  B.WiUiam8,M.D., 
P.  T.  Oliver,  M.  D., 
J.  S.  Ormsby,M.  D., 

A.  Tegarden,  M  D., 


Dr.  Belknap, 
Prof.  L.  E.  Jones, 
Dr.  Fisher, 

Practitioner, 


Rr.STDENCE. 

Indiana. 

Ohio, 

Kentucky. 

N.  Carolina, 

Missouri. 

Penn. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Missouri. 

Ohio. 


Kentucky. 
Ohio, 

a 

N.  Carolina, 


PRING  AND  SUMMER   SESSION 

OF  1847. 

Student's  Nam e.s. 

Pr|:ceptors, 

Residence, 

W.  J.  Alexander, 

T.  Deloach,  M.  D., 

Alabama. 

C.  G.  Bowen, 

Yirainia. 

S.  H.  Chase, 

Ohio. 

George  W.  Davis, 

Dr.  Davi.s, 

New  York. 

WiUiam  H.  Davis. 

'•' 

ii 

L.  C.  DoUev, 
Paris  C.  Dofley, 

I  H.  Beach,  M.  D., 

<i 

*•' 

a 

J.  E,  Davis, 
George  W.  Dickey, 

Mississippi. 

Ohio. 

William  S.  Evans, 

H.  J.Hukse,  M.D„ 

Kentucky. 

Joseph  Gill, 

Practitioner, 

Illinois, 
New  York, 

Chaunoey  G.  Gilbert, 

E.  M.  Moore,  M.  D., 

Benjamin  S.  Har4y, 

N.  Carolina. 

James  Walter  Hervey, 

Dr.  J.  C.  Fall, 

Indiana. 

R.  R.  Hopkins, 
:^zekiel  B.  Hohnes, 

Pro£  Baldridge, 

Ohia 

u 

Lewis  B.  Hymer, 

A.  W.  Allen,  M.  D., 

(C 

William  H.  Jones, 

<< 

ISdwin  A,  Lodge, 
P.  M.  Leonard^  M  D., 

u 

A.  Bronson,  M.  D., 

u 

James  C.  Mellmger, 

Pr.  J.  A.  Taylor, 

Indiana. 

Stephen  D.  Messerve, 

Dr.  Bairows, 

Ohio. 

Jolm  H.  Martin, 

Waiiam  Gibson,  M.  D., 

Penn. 

W.  F.  McGinnis, 

J.  R.  McGinnis,  M.  D., 

Kentucky. 

jl^nry  C,  Nicholson, 

Drs.  Dunbv  »nd  Davis, 

i« 
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Names  op  Students. 

Preceptors. 

Residence. 

Joseph  G,  Nelson, 

W.  E.  Watrous,  M.  D., 

a 

James  O'Byme, 

Indiana. 

William  T.  Parker, 

Dr.  William  P.  Kincaid, 

Ohio. 

A,  H.  Piatt, 

Practitioner, 

New  York. 

John  W.  Rogers, 

F.  H.  Judd,  M.  D., 

Penn'a. 

John  B.  Rathbun, 

C( 

u 

Alpheus  C.  Stanton, 

A.  Tegarden, 

Indiana. 

Charles  C.  ScheU, 

Practitioner, 

Louisiana. 

Hohnes  Sells, 

E.  M.  Pinney,  M.  D., 

Ohio. 

Seth  R.  Strong, 

B.  B.  Williams,  M.  D., 
L.  W.  Crittenden,  M.  D., 

N.  Carolma. 

Moses  Smith, 

Kentucky. 

Jacob  Smiser, 

Ohio. 

Henry  Smiser, 

({ 

Robert  Terrell, 

P.  T.  OUver,  M  D., 

Missouri. 

L.  P.  Taylor. 
George  Wallace, 

Prof.  Jones, 

Ohio. 

a 

Amos  H.  Willis, 

Dr.  H.  Belknap, 

(I 

Enos  H.  Weer, 

a 

Isaac  Windle, 

c 

Jacob  S.  Weinland, 

Dr.  A.  Eckert, 

<. 

Matson  Wilber, 

Prof.  Jones, 

a 

T.  V.  MORROW,  M.  D.,  Dean. 
CiNaNNATi,  June,  1847. 

Total  number  of  Students — ^Winter  Session,  81;  Spring  and  Summer 
8e.ssion,  46— .Total  number  of  graduates,  31. 


GRADUATES  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WINTER 
SESSION— 1846-7. 


I.  J.  Avery,  (Subject  of  Thesis.) 

Joseph  P.  Ball, 

Lucius  Blakeslet, 

Charles  J.  Childs, 

B.  A.  Gallup, 

Georoe  B.  Judd, 

Oliver  C.  Jones, 

Park  M.  Leonard, 

Gabriel  Miesse, 

A.  G.  McQuaide, 
Milton  W.  D.  Shoot, 
Jacob  Snider, 
Alexander  Thompson, 
Robert  B.  Treat, 

B.  B.  Williams, 
Charles  G.  Stillman, 


Spinal  Irritation. 

Neuralgia. 

Bilious  Remitting  Fever. 

LeucorrhcBa. 

Inflammation. 

Masturbation. 

Chemistry. 

Inflammation. 

Heart  and  Lungs. 

Lues  Venerea. 

Remitting  Fever  in  Clay  co.  Mo., 

Bloodlettmg. 

Erysipelas  or  Black  Tongue  Fever. 

Neurologr. 

Dyspepsia. 
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t:  RADIATES 
AND 


AT  TlIK 
SUMMER 


WiLUAM  Tell  Parker, 
William  H.  Davis, 
AMOS  H.  Willis, 
Moses  Smith, 
Paris  Clark  Dolley, 
George  W.  Davis, 
Silas  H.  Chase, 
Charles  G.  Bow  en, 
Holmes  Sells, 
Hbmry  C.  Nicholson, 
Lester  Clinton  Dolley, 
Alpheus  C.  Stanton. 
Chauncet  G.  Gilbert, 
Seth  R.  Strong, 
John  H.  Martin. 

JioM.  1847. 


CLOSE    OF    THE    SPRLXG 
SESSION   OF   1847. 

Vicarious  FtmetioiiB. 

Dentition. 

Clironic  Disease. 

Bleaching. 

Some  ol  3ie  Relations  of  Electricity. 

Dyspepsia. 

On  tne  Qualifications  of  Pbysiciaus. 

The  Stomach. 

IJtero  Gestation.  [change. 

Periodicity  of  the  Catamenial  aU- 

Humana;  Divereitates. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

The  Teeth. 

Cathartics. 

Bilious  Cholic. 

T,  V.  MORROW,  M.  D. 
Dean  of  the  Faaitty. 


ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

OF  CINCINNATL 


The  Fall  and  Winter  Course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution  com- 
mences on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  continues  four  months, 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  Spring  and  Summer  Course, 
which  also  continues  four  months.  A  gratuitous  preliminarj''  course 
will  commence  ou  the  1st  Monday  in  October  and  continue  one  month. 

FACULTY. 

B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Anatomy  and  Operative  Su^ger}^  -    $10.00. 

L.  E.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Botany.  10.00. 
James  H.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.      -  10.00. 

W.  Beach,  M.  D,,  Surgery  and  Clinical  Medicine.    -  -     10.00. 

A.  H.  BALDRmGE,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children,  -----*  laOO. 
J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D  ,  Physiology,  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  ...  -      10i)0 

T.  V.  Morrow,  M,  D.,  Pathology,  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Medicine,  --..-.     10.OO. 


Matriculation  Ticket,  ^3. 
Pcmonstrator's  Fee  53. 


For  use  of  Library,  S2.    Graduation  Fee  f  10. 
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Any  student,  by  the  pa}-ni(*nt  of  Si 00 j  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
in  November  next,  will  be  entitled  to  tiie  privilege  of  attending  as  many 
courses  as  are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  nis  studies,  (graduation 
and  matriculation  fees  not  included.)  $50  paid  by  the  the  1st  of  October 
next,  will  secure  the  tickets  for  a  smgle  session.  In  either  of  the  cases 
of  payment  of  Fees  in  advance,  the  student  will  have  the  right  to  transfer 
his  claim  to  another,  should  circumstances  prevent  his  attendance.  TTio 
commodious  College  Edifice  of  the  Institute,  at  the  comer  of  Court  and 
Plum  streets,  is  completed  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  accommodation  of  a  lai^e  class,  which  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
will  be  in  attendance  at  the  ensuing  session. 

This  Institution  has  received  a  liberal  charter  from  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio,  and  is  under  the  control  of  an  able  and  efficient  Board  of  Trustees. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  enter- 
prise commenced  in  the  Reformed  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Worthing- 
ton.  The  course  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  departments  will  be  full 
and  complete,  embracing  every  thing  of  much  value  known  and  taught 
in  the  old  Medical  colleges,  as  well  as  in  the  Reformed  and  Botanical 
schools  of  Medicine.  There  will  be  six  or  seven  lectures  daily,  with  as 
many  examinations;  interesting  cases  of  disease  will  frequently  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  class,  and  students  will  be  exercised  in  clinical  examina- 
tion and  prescription. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  Homoeopathy  and  also  of  Hydropathy  will 
be  discussed,  by  the  Professors  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  and  of  the 
Institutes. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years;  and  in  addition  to  the  preliminary  study,  attended 
two  courses  oi  lectures  on  each  of  the  departments  of  the  science  in  thia 
or  some  legally  incorporated  Medical  School,  the  last  of  which  shall  be 
in  this,  and  shall  be  competent  to  sustain  a  thorough  examination  before 
the  Faculty.  Four  years'  reputable  practice  and  an  attendance  on  one 
full  course  of  this  Institute,  also  entitles  the  student  to  become  a  candidate 
for  graduation. 

One  student  from  each  judicial  district  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  will  be 
educated  gratuitously.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  Judge  of  die  dis- 
trict to  designate  some  poor  but  meritorious  young  genUeman,  for  this 
situation,  who  wiU  be  admitted  free,  and  charged  only  for  the  ticket  gf 
matriculation,  which  is  three  dollars. 

Students  are  recommended  to  furnish  themselves  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following  text  books:  Wistar  and  Horner  or  Wilson  on  anatomy:  Oli-* 
ver,  Edwadreor  Dunglison  on  Physiology ;  Beach  and  Eberle  on  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Turner  on  Chemistry ;  Meigs  on  Mi^wife^ 
ry;  Beach,  Eberle,  and  United  States^  Dispensatory,  etc.  on  Materia 
Medica;  and  Cooper  and  Gibson  on  Surgery,  as  well  as  other  standard 
works. 

Good  board  may  be  had  for  two  dollars,  or  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  week. 

Students  arriving  in  the  city,  will  please  call  at  the  residence  of  the 
undersigned,  first  door  west  of  the  Methodist  Chapel  on  Ninth  street. 
Those  desiring  further  information,  will  please  direct  a  letter,  post  paid,  to 

T.V.  MORROW,  M.D. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
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0::!^  Tlie  Western  Medical  Reformer  is  published  monthly  in  the  City 
of  Cincinnati,  at  One  Dollar  per  annum— eacll  number  containing  24 
pages— by  B.  L.  Hill  &  Co.  This  periodical  is  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  £clectic  Reformed  Medical  Practice,  as  pursued  by  scientifio 
Medical  Reformers  of  the  United  8tates. 


0:^  PRorfissoR  BtJCHANAN  18  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work,  in 
One  or  more  volumes,  for  the  illustration  of  his  physiological  discoveries, 
and  their  application  to  medical  science.  The  portion  relating  to  the  brain^ 
will  probaoly  be  completed  before  the  next  session^  and  the  other  por« 
lions  as  early  as  practicable^ 
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AN  ADDRESS 

DELIVEBED  BEFORI 

THE  TWO  LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

or 

WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE, 

OH  THB  tSTH  JV9*,  !•••, 

Bt  CALVIN  H.  WILEY,  Es«.         . ..  _ 
AT  Tfls  aouoiTATioN  or 
THE  EUZELIAN  SOCIETY. 

RALEIGH: 

W.  W.  HOLDBN— 'OPFIOB  OF  TBB  NORTH  C&IIOUNA  aTARDAIB. 
1845. 
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CORftfi8PONDENC£. 

Wake  FemciT  Collbqb,  N.  C.  Jonb  12(b,  184B. 
Dbae  $im :  At »  Committee  appotDtcd  by  the  Eazcltao  Societj,  we  beg 
ie«?e  to  tender  to  yen  its  iincere  theakt  for  the  able  mmI  trdtj  eloqoeot 
Addrew  which  you  bare  jost  delivered  before  the  two  Literary  Societies  of 
ttiii  InttitotioD ;  tad  aleo  to  reqoett  a  copy  of  the  eame  for  publieatioa.  By 
complying  with  this  requeef,  yoa  will  increase  the  obligations  which  we 
already  owe  for  the  eminent  ienricet  to  kindly  rendered  ue. 

With  the  bestwiihesofthe  Society,  and  ofonraelvesindiftdually,  for 
ytttr  Mum  anceeia  and  welfore. 

We  rcmaio  dear  tir^  Yonra  moat  resptctftiHy, 

P.  C.  BRYAN, 
a  W.  COLLINS, 

A.  McDowell, 

To  Caltiii  H.  Wt&BVt  £•«. 

« 

Oxro&p,  June,  18th,  1846. 
Qtirrt^MBif :  Toar  rery  kind  and  polite  note  of  the  Uth  inat.  request- 
ing for  publication  a  copy  ol  my  Address,  delivered  on  yesterday,  is  now 
before  me.  It  is  so  usaal  to  iqake  apologies  on  such  occasiens,  for  the  imper- 
foclionsollbe  Addresses  solicited,  that  any  thing  I  might  say  in  regard  to  the 
dafeets  of  mine,  would  be  considered  as  a  mere  tet  formnle.  Yoo  yoortelves, 
howeTeri  know  that  I  bad  an  unosually  short  time  to  prepare  my  Speech : 
and  e? en  that  time  wak  mostly  occupied  by  other  engagements,  while  my 
mind  was  agitated  and  distressed  by  the  loss  of  a  dear  and  intimate  friend. 
As  nothing,  there/ore,  but  a  sincere  desire  tocontdbute  to  the  prosperity  of 
your  Society,  and  the  Institution  to  which  it  belongs,  induced  me  to  accept 
your  appointment,  so  respect  for  your  wishes  is  the  only  prevailing  moliv* 
for  sending  you  the  copy  desiied.  I  moot  heartily  reciprocate  to  your  Socie- 
ty and  to  each  individual  member,  the  kind  wishes  and  ftmtemal  foeUifs 
expressed  in  your  note. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  remain  your  friend, 

C.  H.  WILEY. 
To  Mestn.  F.  C>  BmTAir,  0.  W.  Colx.iiis,  and  A.  UeDQWtMAp 
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ADDBESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Euzelian  and  Philomathssv 
AN  Societies  :  In  obedience  to  your  oall,  after  a  sbcNrt  and 
hasty  preparation,  I  appear  befoie  you  on  this  interesting 
occasion.  However  unworthy  I  may  be  to  perform  the  task 
youi  kindness  allotted  me,  I  deemed  it  a  duty  I  owed  to  the 
cause  of  Literature  and  to  Institutions  like  yours  to  comply, 
if  possible,  with  your  request.  Indeed  it  has  become  a  fiiidt 
lamentably  common,  to  forget,  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  quiet 
precincts  of  the  College,  its  interests  and  the  pursuits  of  those 
who  labour  within  its  walls.  The  Student  chafes  at  his 
confinement  till  the  glad  hour  oC  his  deliverance  comes, 
when  he  bounds  forth  on  his  new  career,  full  of  vague  hope 
and  buoyant  with  the  anticipation  oi  vast  achievements,  of 
honors  and  triumphs  in  the  strife  before  him — animated 
-vfith  the  consciousness  of  his  own  intellectual  powers,  and 
overflowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  he  rushes  with 
the  ardour  of  a  young  soldier  on  the  campaign  of  life.  If 
in  his  first  essay  he  meet  with  success,  it  adds  new  fire  to 
his  already  excited  fancy :  if  a  reverse,  it  only  serves  to  call 
forth  his  latent  energies  and  stimulate  him  to.  greater  effort 
Eq}i8tedfor  the  war,  he  scorns  to  look  back;  and  though  new 
and  unforeseen  difficulties  rise  in  constant  succession;  though 
defeats  and  disappointments  crowd  upon  him,  onward  he 
still  presses  till  at  length  the  approach  of  the  <'  winter  of  his 
days"  admonishes  him  that  the  campaign  must  draw  to  a 
dose.  'Tis  then,  when  broken  by  the  long  dominant  sway 
of  passion — ^haggard  with  ceaseless  cares  and  anxieties,  ths 
worn  and  shattered  remnant  of  what  once  he  was,  he  turns 
his  lon^^fing  eyes  to  the  peaceful  shades  he  was  so  eager  to 
leave — ^to  those  quiet  enjoyments  to  lirhich  he  so  unwisdy 
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bad  adieu.  He  sees  when  too  late  the  gross  eiTor  'of  his 
jdans ;  he  remembers  when  the  frosts  of  premature  age  haEve 
shed  their  blight  upon  him,  that  undisciplined  passion,  in  the 
garb  of  a  noble  ambition,  has  hurried  him  iDU  a  disastrous 
career ;  a  long,  toilsome,  harrassing  march,  after  a  vain  illu- 
sion :  that  he  has.  expended  his  enei^es,  encountered  incred- 
iUe  hardships,  strode  over  broken  friendships  and  violated 
vows,  foregone  all  the  sweet  charities  of  life,  and  sundered 
all  the  sacred  ties  of  nature  and  affection,  to  reap  at  last  a 
barr^  harvest  of  bitter  self-r^roaches  and  unavailingr^Tots. 
Such  is  every  day's  experience,  while  it  is  a  common  re- 
mark of  the  old,  who  have  spent  the  best  portion  of  their  lives 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  honors,  and  some  of  them  in  the 
full  fruition  of  all  the  pleclsures  which  these  eem  bring,  tfiai 
their  only  real  happiness  was  found  at  school.  Why  should 
this  be  so?  Is  it  an  inevitable  law  of  our  being,  resulting 
from  the  natural  constitution  of  our  hearts,  which  are  capa- 
ble only  when  young  of  those  impulses  and  affections  which 
give  all  its  zest  to  life  1  Or  is  it  because,  ignorant  of  the 
world,  we«ie  only  in  those  gay  colors  with  which  it  is  tin- 
ged by  the  golden  light  of  a  lively  imagination, 
*<  Toang  Fancy's  rijs  the  hillt  adoraing,** 

while  after  experience 

*• Strips  the  distance  of  its  frntasies, 

'<  And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakednees, 
«« Making  the  cold  reality  too  real'*—  ? 

To  say  that  we  are  corrupted  by  the  world,  or  tiMt  its  du^ 
plidty,  treachery  and  8(»did  passions,  sicken  and^isgust  us, 
is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  For  granting  that  &  brief 
experience  in  the  affairs  of  life  teaches  us  how  vain  it  is  for 
us  to  rely  upon  the  honour,  the  af^tions  or  gratitude  of  our 
Mow4Q«i,  when  their  sdfish  interests  are  at  stake,  yet  we 
know  that  all  were  once  young  and  fiill  of  the  priscaJkUs^ 
Oe  UDsuflpeoting  faith  and  simplieity  of  youth.  N<Mr  is  it 
tpam  tiiat  the  heart  naturally  grows  Worse;  that  the  softer 
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feelings  bud  and  blossom  only  in  the  morning  of  existence, 
bat  decay  and  wither  with  fidvancing  years,  succeeded  by  a 
spontaneous  growth  of  eril  passions.  The  fault  lies  mainly 
in  our  own  qonduct ;  conduct  resulting  from  grossly  «Tone- 
ous  views  of  our  interests  and  our  duties.  We  all  begik  the 
world  with  a  false  philosophy :  the  objects  we  aim  at  ^pd  the 
means  by  which  we  propose  to  reach  them,  are  gemrdff 
wrong.  When  we  set  out  upon  our  career  we  conceive  ii 
necessary  to  throw  aside  sincerity,  to  set  guards  about  eve^y^ 
approach  to  our  affections,  and,  harnessed  with  armour  othn-^ . 
sive  and  drfensive,  we  go  forth  with  the  fedings  of  one  who 
is  going  to  war  in  an  enemy's  country.  Expecting  to  be  as- 
sailed on  every  side  by  secret  and  by  open  foes,  we  think  it 
a  just  precaution  to  clothe  ourselves  in  mail  of  impenetrable 
selfishness,  and  carry  abundant  stores  of  those  pernicious 
maxims  which  teach  us  that  life  is  a  scene  of  everlasting 
strife,  "  a  great  highway  of  robbers,"  and  men  arc  cruel 
monsters,  that  live  by  preying  on  their  kind.  Our  thoughts 
are  all  of  conquest.  Believing  our  own  success  to  be'based 
in  a  great  degree  on  Ae  failure  and  misfortunes  of  others^ 
we  study  with  heartless  ingenuity  those  arts  and  stratagems 
which  will  enable  us  to  vanquish  all  opposition  to  our  will, 
and  reign  suqpme  ov^  the  passions  of  oi^u*  fellow-men.  1 
speak  not  of  those  monsters  of  human  depravity  who  have 
been  openly  regardless  alike  of  the  principles  of  honou^  the 
laws  of  morality,  and  the  calls  of  nature,  and  who  are  known 
in  history  as  traitors,  usurpers  and  conquerors.  We  all  in  a 
measure  deceive  ourselves ;  and  those  aspirations  for  politi- 
cal distinction  which  appear  to  us  in  the  dress  of  a  gener- 
ous and  patriotic  emulation,  are  in  reality  those  very  pas- 
sions, which,  (kvi^ped  more  luxuriantly,  and  joinied  to  great 
daring  and  an  utter  want  of  principle,  have  made  the  Napo- 
leons and  Timerlanes,  the  Cassars  and  Cromwells  of  the 
world.  •  Our  orators,  too,  on  such  occasions  as  this,  and  on 
fee  recurring  anniversaries  of  memorable  eras  in  our  historyi 
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often  imcc»isciouly  assist  in  awakening  and  strengtheninif 
those  passions,  whose  alreiady  too  pruriant  growth  exercises 
such  a  baneful  influence  on  the  haiq)iness  of  society.  It  is 
conamon  to  dwell  in  language  which  inflames  the  imagin- 
ation^  on  the  honors  and  dignities  that  li^  within  the  grasp 
of  the  persevering.  Captivated  with  the  prospect,  our  ardent 
young  inen  forget  that  these  distinctions  are  held  out  as  al- 
lurements for  strenuous  efforts  in  a  virtuous  career ;  or  re- 
a»ember  only  to  wear  the  semblance  of  virtues  they  have  not 
in  themselves,  and  use  merely  as  means  of  reaching  those 
high  places  on  which  they  have  already  fixed  their  hearts, 
long  ere  they  have  done  any  thing  to  merit  tlie  grateful  re- 
gard of  their  country.  They  look  on  tlie  end,  not  the  mecms, 
as  the  chief  objects  of  their  existence,  and  practice  mth  a 
hollow  heart  and  selfish  purposes  those  precepts^  a  devotion 
to  which  they  have  been  told,  is  rewarded  witli  honorable 
jriaces  of  power  among  their  cotemporaries,  and  a  glorious 
noiae  in  history.  The  nature  of  our  Government  and  the 
character  of  our  Institutions,  though  the  happiest  in  the  world, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  education  and  early  training 
of  our  youth,  are  often  instrumental  in  causing  that  intense 
selfishness  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  taking  exclusive  pos- 
session of  our  breasts  as  soon  as  we  enter  on  the  scenes  of 
active  life.'  Democracies  have  been  called  "  fierce,"  a  term 
whidi  cannot  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  their  laws,  whicU 
are  mild  and  liberal ;  nor  from  the  condition  of  the  people, 
which  is,  beyond  example,  happy  and  prosperous.  Nor  is 
it- because  mobs  are  more  frequent  and  violent,  or  the  masses 
less  orderly,  moral  and  obedient  to  the  powers  ihatbe  than 
under  more  stringent  forms  of  Government  The  true  and 
just  api^ication  of  the  term  is  to  be  found  in  an  absorbing 
debire,  among  our  educated  men,  for  political  promotion ;  a 
ruling  passion  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  our  country, 
and  keeps  in  constant  activity  a  host  of  evil  passions.  The 
great  highway  to  offices  and  honors  is  here  plain  and  open 
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to  all,  and  the  natural  fondness  of  the  hcrman  heart  for  pow- 
er and  display,  is  developed  in  its  fiercest  intensity.  Thane 
seems  to  be,  to  the  shame  of  om*  countrymen,  a  universal 
consciousness  of  meannessand  insignificance;  and  they  whose 
proudest  distinction,  whose  greatest  glory  is,  that  they  are  the 
sovereign  and  independent  citiz^is  of  a  free  country,  have  so 
little  thought  of.  reposing  upon  the  dignity  of  their  own  char- 
acters, so  supreme  a  contempt  for  their  own  perscmalmpcMr- 
tance,  that  they  imagine  themselves  respectable  only  when 
paraded  before  the  world  as  the  incumbents  of  <^cial  stations. 
It  seems  to  be  the  received  catholic  doctrine,  solenmly  sanc^ 
tioned  by  public  opinion,  and  ratified  by  tmiversal  custom, 
that  a  private  man  is  totally  unworthy  of  regard,  a  fit  object 
df  contempt,  while  a  perch  on  some  post  of  Government,  no 
matter  how  low,  nor  by  what  dirty  means  accomplished,  has 
*  the  maj^ical  eflfect  of  regenerating  the  person,  and  investing  it 
with  those  high  attributes  necessary  to  make  one  an  imposing 
and  cmisequential  character.  Such  being  the  state  of  Ofttnicm, 
our  young  men  of  cultivated  minds  are  all  bred  politicians  ; 
and  when  I  say  politicians,  I  use  the  word  in  its  modern 
accq)tation,  and  I  do  not  refer  to  that  learning  in  the  suUime 
science  of  Government  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature, 
which  constitute  the  true  statesman,  and  which  is  as  honor- 
able as  it  is  necessary  to  every  well-informed  inheritor  of 
sudi  freedom  as  ours.  Our  young  Collegians  are  genorally 
raised  politicians ;  and  of  all  those  who  are  now  ploughing 
the  fields  of  classic  Literature  in  the  various  Seminaries  in 
the  United  States,  an  immense  majority  are  looking  forward 
to  political  preferment  as  the  rewu^  of  their  toils ;  and  not 
a  few  of  them  would  exchange  their  vague  anticipations  for 
any  station  second  to  that  ci  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  this 
great  republic.  A  gorgeous  display  of  future  g^knries — of 
names  glittering  at  tte  mas^head  of  leading  papers,  shining 
in  laudatory  addresses  and  biographical  sketches,  dioutedby 
enraptured  thousands,  and  emblazoned  on  the  page  (^history, 
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gilded  by  a  halb  of  illustrious  titles,  is  floating  in  misty 
graadeur  before  their  fervid  imaginations ;  and  assiduously, 
earnestly  are  they  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  those 
arts  by  which  they  hope  to  mount  to  such  exalted  eminence. 
The  oonsequences,  the  injurious  consequences,  of  such  dis- 
tempered fancies  to  the  young  men  th^nselves,  and  to  socie- 
ty, are  but  too  fatally  evident  Te  say  nothing  of  &e  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  a  little  skill  in  scanning  Latia 
hexameters  or  solving  Algebraic  probl^mis  with  two  un- 
known quantities,  will  at  once  enable  our  aspiring  and  pre- 
cocious youth  to  scan  with  the  Statesman's  eye  all  the  varied 
and  com{dicated  interests  of  this  extensive  country,  and  re- 
volve the  iafinitudeof  unknown  principles  of  the  ever-varying 
science  of  political  economy,  they  often  commit  a  serious 
blunder  by  forming  premature  opinons  and  taking  positions, 
which  respect  for  consfstency  will  compel  thtm  to  main-  * 
tain,  in  o^iosition  to  to  the  convictions  of  their  own  mature 
judgments,  and  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  those  whose  ptr 
tronising  foivour  is  the  very  goal  at  which  they  are  aiming. 
Besides,  we  cannot  all  be  Ftesidents;  and  die  whole  corponile 
area  of  the  Federal  city  could  not  hold  half  of  those  who  wish 
to  bound  their  career  by  the  Halls  of  the  Cajutd.  Uany  aie 
therefore  ^tined  to  dicuippointment,  and  in  their  old  age  will 
havethe  {Measure  of -renting  that  they  have  slighted  other 
means  of  improving  their  woridly  condition ;  have  neglected 
their  social  and  dcmiestic  duties:  worn  out  their  lungs  by  haran* 
guing^  in  the  <^ien  air;  wasted  their  constitution  and  bafought 
on  an  early  decrepitude,  by  exposure  to  summer  subs  and 
winter's  snows  (  have  puffed  tbeir  enemies  and  riandered 
their  friends ;  wom  the  heavy  yoke  df  party  and  |dayed  the 
demagogue  for  two  score  years,  to  be  rewaafded  at  last  by  the 
brSliHitlMnorof  andeotion,  aftar  a  whipping  race,  to  the 
State  AssmiUy,  or  perhaps  to  comfort  their  dediniAg 
years  with  th«i  piineely  ^m^^nmentt  d*  a  village  Pdst  CMoei 
The  eflbctctf  these  &lfl&  notions  on  our  social  systvin  4lt 
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Still  more  disastrous.  When  all  the  leading  mea  of  the  com* 
munity,  all  those  \^o,  from  education  and  position  iu  sccie* 
ty,  are  capable  of  exercising,  for  good  or  for  evil,  an  influence 
in  the  world,  mad  with  this  political  mania,  are  scuiBing 
with  phrenzied  zeal  for  the  lead  in  popular  assemblies,  and 
for  the  posts  of  honor  under  the  Grovernment,  we  must  ex- 
pect war — an  endless  and  rancorpus  war  cf  angry  passions  to 
convulse  the  country.  An  all-pervading  selfishness  freezes 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  in  its  icy  embrace  is  blasted  every 
sweet  blossom  our  nature  yields  from  proper  culture,  to 
beautify  and  Wess  the  dreary  earth.  Not  only  are  all  the 
amenities  of  life  forgotten  or  neglected — the  god-like  virtues 
of  charity  and  fellow-feeling  driven  from  among  us :  an  ab- 
solute intolerance  of  the  opinions  and  interests  of  others  ra- 
ges with  such  mJilignant  fury,  that  all  ranks,  conditions  and 
seizes  fall  its  daily  victims.  Il  has  polluted  and  poisoned 
every  source  of  social  peace  and  comfort  r  it  obscures  the 
whole  face  of  society  with  a  portentous  cloud  of  dark  sus- 
picions, ties,  slanders  and  obecene  scandals:  it  turns  off  the 
decent  drapery  of  life  and  exposes  in  hideous  propoartion  the 
naked  deformity  of  the  natural  human  soul :  it  invades  the 
sanctuary  of  the  domestic  circle  to  lay  open  its  sacred  priva- 
cay  to  the  rude  gaze  of  the  world:  strikes  its  arrows  through 
the  hearts  of  the  tender  in  yeacs,  the  aged  and  the  innocent: 
and  unmuzzles  a  host  of  ferocious  wolves  in  human  shape, 
who  prowl  about  society,  gcwging  with  famished  delight  on 
the  mangled  reputations  of  the  good  and  virtuous  !     ^ 

Not  only  does  this  inordinate  passion  for  politics  "har- 
den all  within  and  petrify  the  fee!ing":  it  is  injuiious  to  ctr 
national  fame  and  retards  our  progress  in  the  knowledge  and 
improvement  of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  constitute  the 
true  glory  and  minister  to  the  real  happiness  of  every  refined 
nation.  In  showing  by  our  conduct  our  conviction  that  ofiSre 
ennobles,  we  degrade  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  belie 
tkevain  boast  that  we  are  independent,  anddiscoimtenancethe 
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principle  that  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  Crovernment. 
By  the  meaorerness  of  our  literature  an^oor  poverty  in  the 
oiduring  productions  of  mind,  we  are  giving  the  cutting 
point  of  truth  to  the  reproach  that  ours  is  a  country 

**  Wher«  genius  sickens,  and  where  fency  dies.'* 

Othe|  causes,  doubtless,  have  had  an  agency  in  producing 
this  state  of  things — causes  which  are  palpable  to  the  observa- 
tion of  all,  and  which  are  the  subject  of  frequent  conunent 
on  occasions  like  this.  I  believe,  however,  that  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  course  of  things  in  our  country,  will  satisfy 
any  intelligent  mind,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  our  emi- 
nence in  the  various  departments  of  art  and  literature  is  this 
ruling  passion  for  politics.  There  has  been  no  famine  of 
genius  in  our  country  :  in  fact,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  ag- 
gregate intellectual  vigor  among  the  American  peofde  than, 
in  any  other  nation.  But  it  is  all  gathered  into  one  channel: 
all  its  energies  are  wasted  on  the  ephemeral  contests  of  fac- 
tion. An  immense  mass  of  talent  of  every  description — of 
learning  and  genius  <<  meant  for  mankind,"  is  thus  given  up 
to  party :  Many  a  heart  "  pregnant  with  celestial  fire",  ex- 
hausts its  sweetness  on  the  petty  strifes  of  the  day — ^many  ^a 
mute  inglorious  Milton"  is  lost  in  the  endless  mazes  of 
politics. 

Another  evil  produced,  in  a  great  measure  by  this  mor- 
bid craving  for  political  honors,  is  a  restless,  roving  disposi- 
tioa,  which  makes  our  youth  as  migratory  as  birds  of  passage. 
Diterapined  on  mingling  in  the  councUsof  the  nation,  the 
first  object  of  educated  yoimg  men  is  to  select  a  location 
wh^re  the  road  to  official  eminence  is  the  most  easy  of  as- 
cant,  and  the  least  crowded  with  aspirants,  of  nerve  and  bot- 
tom to  hold  out  in  the  race.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  his  edu- 
cation is  completed,  the  young  adventurer  bids  adieu  to  the 
soenes  of  his  childhood,  the  home  of  his  parents,  the  placet 
consecrated  in  memory  by  the  sweetest  and  holiest  recollect 
tioos  of  his  life,  and  wings  his  way  to  a  land  of  strangers ; 
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vhile  in  thus  tearing  himself  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
he  severs  at  oncMB^orever,  the  sublimest  affections  of  hu- 
ty — that  ifl^^lve  love  of  our  homes,  that  und3ang 
hment  which  nature  has  planted  in  every  human  breast, 
e  surest  and  the  safest  guard  any  country  can  have  against 
external  aggression  and  internal  commotion.  Hare  that  ever^ 
fiaithful,  unconquerable  and  incorruptible  guard  watches  not 
by  our  hearts  and  our  altars ;  and  our  whole  country  resem* 
Uesan  immense  hotel,  where  all  are  temporary  lodgers,  hav- 
ing little  regard  for  their  habitations,  and  careless  of  what  stattt 
they  leave  them  in.  This  propensity  to  wander,  in  its  turn 
increases  the  prevailing  selfishness  of  our  people.  When 
men,  after  arriving  at  maturity,  leave  their  homes  for  new 
abodes,  their  hearts  do  not  expand  with  those  christian  chari- 
ties, those  lasting  friendships  that  fraternize  a^people,  born, 
educated,  and  raised  together.  Society  is  not  bound  up  by 
those  webs  of  interweaving  sympathies,  common  recoUec^ 
tions,  and  common  hopes,  and  fears  and  joys,  that  bind  to- 
gether those  who  dwell  among  their  own  people,  surrounded 
byObe  companions  of  their  childhood,  the  partners  of  their 
sports  "in  life's  mortiyig  march,"  the  friends.of  their  parents, 
and  the  kindred  of  their  own  blood  It  is  disjointed  and 
broken  into  hostile  fragments.  ElacU  individual  stands  isoia- 
,  ted  and  alone,  shut  out  from  the  hearts  of 'those  about  him, 
his  oym  social  affections  withering  within  him,  for  the  want 
of  objects  to  engage  them,  or  smothered  by  the  all-powerful 
passion  for  individual  interest  and  individual  aggrandise- 
ment. The  face  of  nature  wears  a  worn  and  wasted  appear- 
ance ;  the  resources  of  the  country  sleep  undisturbed  in  their 
native  beds;  the  victims  of  natural  infirmities  and  incurable 
diseases,  appeal  in  vain  to  the  humanity  of  their  more  favor* 
ed  fellow  men.  No  monumental  decorations,  commemorat- 
ing great  deeds  and  great  services,  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  past,  and  excite  the  affections  and  reverence  of  the  pre&- 
ent  generation.     A  bleak  and  exhausted  country  is  left  as  the 
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heritage  of  those  who  come  afiei^us ;  a  heritage  little  calcu* 
lated  to  awaken  that  enthusiasm  for  tfaMMteancfht  pro^)eri- 
ty  and  glory  of  their  father-land,  that  ^i^^i^  theb: 
the  youth  of  other  nations.  Such  a  state'  of  things 
ill  for  the  stability  of  our  Institutions.  And  our  Gtovemme] 
resting  on  the  baie,  cold  approval  of  the  people  for  its 
cannot  weather  many  storms  witi^ut  a  change.  We  must  love 
and  reverence  our  Constitution ;  it  must  be  bound  up  with 
our  holiest  afiectiotis,  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  the  past, 
regarded  as  inseparably  connected  with  our  individual  hap- 
piness and  individual  glory ;  as  an  entailed  family  inheri* 
tance  which  we  are  to  use  and  enjoy,  and  transmit  unimpair- 
ed to  those  who  follow  tis.  '^  A  spirit  of  innovation,"  sajs 
Burke,  ^4s  generally  the  result  of  a  sdifish  temper  and  confined 
views."  "  The  people  of  England  well  know,"  he  continues, 
''  ttiat  the  idea  of  inheritance  furnishes  a  sure  principle  of 
conservation  and  a  sure  principle  of  transmission  withtmt  at 
all  excluding  a  principle  of  improvement  By  adhering,  in 
this  manner  and  on  this  principle,  to  our  fore&thers,  we  are 
governed  not  by  the  superstition  of  antiquarians,  but  by  Ihe 
spirit  of  philosophical  analogy.  We  thus  give  to  our  frame 
of  Rolity  the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood :  binding  up  the 
CotllBtitution  of  our  couijtry  with  our  dearest  domestic  ties : 
adopting  our  fundamental  laws  into  the  bosom  of  our  family 
afiections:  kjeeping  inseparable  and  cheridling  with  the  wamtb 
of  ail  their  combined  and  mutually  redacted  charities,  our 
States,  our  hearthi$,  our  sepulchres  and  our  altars."  When 
our  country  and  her  Institutions  have  thus  grown  into  oin: 
hearts ;  when  we  have  become  dwellers  in  the  old  ancestral 
halls,  rich  in  the  storied  recollections  of  our  race ;  worship- 
pers in  the  temples  where  our  fatliers  worshipped  before  usi 
surrounded  by  the  green  graves  where  their  ashes  repose ; 
livii^  under  the  sacred  influences  thus  exerted,  as  if  in  the 
awftd  presence  of  departed  worthies,  whose  indignant  spirits 
would  arise  in  clouds  from  every  neighboring  hill  and  valley 
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to  retake  &^t  profligacy ;  Jgijmng  among  scenes  wh^e  we 
first  saw.lhe  ligb|g|ri|^iMHr  the  same  laws  that  protected 
icy,  anc^^H^hose  ^'  triers  of  the  vicinage"  who 
our  earl^nnocence  and  patriotic  views,  and  hold- 
1st  to  our  institutions,  as  to  the  precious  heir-lccms^ 
led  for  ages  to  our  family  estates,  using  and  preserving 
em  with  pious  care,  and  tngismitting  them  in  their  pnstine 
purity,  with  our  last  solemn  injunction  ol  noh  mntmre  to 
those  who  follow  us ;  when  we  are  thus  attached  to  our 
glorious  Constitution  we  may  hope,  proudly  hop^  that  if  is 
locked  fast  in  a  sort  of  family  settlement — ^grasped  in  amort- 
main  forever.''  ' 

Still  another  evil  of  not  le9s  majgnitude,  growing*  out  of 
the  causes  alluded  to,  is  that  out  of  this  abundant  and  benevQf 
lent  desire  to  serve  our  country,  it  is  often  very  illy  served  in- 
deed, lallude  to  no  particular  party.  I  would  scorn  to  desecrate 
the  oc<Asion  with  any  exhibition  of  that  spirit  whose  bitter  in- 
fluences are  already  too  extensive  and  pervading.  Offices  in 
the  gjft  of  the  people  should  never  be  sought  after.  They 
were  created  for  the  public  good,  and  it  was  intended  that 
the  people,  exercising  a  sound  and  enlightened  discretion, 
should  select  their  servants  from  those  who  by  a^re,  wisdom 
and  integrity  are  the  most  deserving.^  This  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  Government — the  grand  characteristic  that 
distinguishes  it  from  other  systems.  And  yet  is  it  not  as  Ut- 
ile known  here  in  practice  as  elsewhere?  Is  Hot  every  efibrt 
used  to  excite  the  passions  and  to  blind  the  judgments  of  the 
people,  by  those  who  should  be  the  prop»  and  pillars  of  our 
system  ?  And  do  ndt  these  efibrts  sometunes  succeed  m  thrust- 
ing into  places  of  publi<;  trust,  men  who  in  all  the  qualities  of 
the  statesman  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  man,  are  inferior  to 
the  greatest  block-head — the  most  abandoned  profligate  that 
ever  inherited  a  crown,  or  was  born  a  Senator? 

In  the  war  of  parties  ^  sorts  of  means  are  .considered  as 
justified  by  the  end ;  and  the  whole  talent  of  the  coimtry  is 
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often  engaged  in  ain  ir 
standing.  Such  a  state 
those  most  odious  cha 
who  of  all  the  sons  of 
abhorred  by  men  of  tr 
young  aspirant,  to  atti 
of  this  detestable  race 

him  -with  his  own  weapons ;  and  thus  we  sometimes  exhibit 
the  mortifying  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  engaged,  each  one 
in  soimding,  directly  or  indirectly  his  own  praises,  and  cele- 
brating his  own  patriotic  exploits.  All  deem  themselves  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  stations  of  honor  and  profit ;  and  when  an 
office  is  to  be  filled  or  an  appointment  made  out,  the  appli- 
t;ants  swarm  forth  as  numerous 

**>  A«  when  the  potent  rod 
**  or  Amram's  ■od,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
**  WavM  round  the  coast,  up  called  a  pitchy  cloud       ^ 
'*  or  Locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
'*  That  o*er  the  realm  ofimpious^'haroah  hung 
•'  Like  night,  and  darkened  aU  the  land  of  Nile.'* 

Success  attending  their  first  essay  at  the  deception,  the  poli- 
ticians are  soon  led  to  undervalue  the  public  intelligence ; 
and  the  most  incredible  stories,  the  most  monstrous  fictions, 
are  manufactured  in  cQuntless  thousands,  and  set  afloat  to 
enlighten  the  popular  mind.  Men  whose  names  have  never 
been  ^een  or  heard  beyond  the  harrow  bounds  of  their  coun- 
ty or  parish,  and  whose  achievements  in  the  service  of  their 
country  have  been  limited  to  the  leading  of  neighborhood 
caucuses,  acting  as  pack-horses  for  party  documents,  and 
drilling  and  managing  at  elections,  are  suddenly  stalked  be- 
fore the  great  nation  as  consummate  statesmen,  <<fit  to  bear 
on  their  Atlantean  shoulders,  the  weight  of  mightiest  mon- 
archies." The  masterspirit  of  a  provincial  debatingclub  finds 
or  buys  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  whose  pen  is  daily  employ- 
ed in  convincing  the  world  of  the  majesty  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  njorc  than  Oiceronean  powers  of  his  eloquence  ;  and 
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raw  militia  Colonels  burst  forth  on  men's  astonished  visions, 
in  all  the  blaze  c^|^|ary  glory,  the  heroes  of  a  hundred 
"  well  foughten  fieflif^not  mentioned  in  history— the  victors 
in  mighty  battles,  where  the  renowned  captains  and  myrmi- 
A)ns  of  freedom's  foes  have  fallen  like  grass  before  the  mow- 
er's scythe.  Songs  and  ballads  commemorative  of  the  ser- 
vices of  public  worthies,  are  sung  by  delighted  mobs,  who 
have  noteven  learned  the  names  of  their  benefactors.  "Unlet- 
tered faces"  that  might  well  becoipe  a  drowsy  justice,  or  a 
shrewd  catch-poU,  and  in  whose  stolid  features  the  most 
powerful  glasses  would  not  enable  the  keenest  eye  to  detect 
aught  than  low  cunning,  or  bloated  self-importance,  are  mul- 
tipUed  by  the  engraver's  art  and  the  painter's  brush,  for  the 
affectionate,  admiring  gaze  of  mankind,  while  their  letters 
and  speeches,  redolent  only  of  mean  servility,  popular  phrases 
and  unmeaning  cant,  are  read  with  kindling  emotion,  Irang 
up  in  golden  letters,  and  hailed  as  bright  emanations  from 
master  minds,  embodying  the  wisdom  of  Washington,  the  pa- 
triotism of  Hampden,  the  elegance  of  Addison,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Burke  !  In  such  a  rich  harvest  of  politicians,  hap- 
py is  he  who  has  at  his  command  one  admiring  eulogist ; 
happy  is  he  who  can  muster  friends  enough  to  make  the 
Chairman,  Secretary,  and  one  Committee-man  of  a  public 
meeting ;  for  so  numerous  are  the  pubHc  benefactors,  and  so 
intent  is  each  on  dispelling  the  ignorance  that  prevails  in  re- 
gard to  hit  own  unrivalled  worth  and  services,  that  many  are 
compelled,  with  reluctant  modesty,  to  be  the  trumpeters  of 
their  own  praise — ^to  paint  with  an  imperfect  hand  and  self- 
denying  impartiality,  the  portraitures  of  their  own  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence.  Not  a  village  but  can  boast  at 
least  a  score  of  worthies^f  whom  it  is  said,  "  their  country 
may  well  be  proud'' ;  not  a  captain's  company  but  enrols  a 
numerous  staff  of  brilliant  national  ornaments ;  while  a  thou- 
sand  volumes  would  not  suffice  to  relate  the  manifold  virtues, 
the  signal  services,  the  incomparable  qualifications  of  the 
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Starry  hosts  of  political  Inminaries  that  gem  the  Ameriean 
firmament — of  that  ummmbered  thny^gpho  with  commen- 
dable fortitude  and  exemplary  meek  nSs,  are  willing  to  take 
up  the  cross  of  public  burdens  and  martyrise  themselves  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  In  such  a  stqrm  of  patriotic  de- 
votion to  office,  the  men  of  real  worth  and  character  are  driv- 
en into  retirement.  They  have  too  much  independence  to 
yield  to  clamors  raised  for  selfish  ends — too  much  refine- 
ment of  feclingand  native  dignity,  to  set  themselves  up  as 
marks  for  the  poisoned  shafts  of  party  malignity — too  sincere 
a  regard  for  the  honor  of  their  country,  to  take  part  in 
the  desperate  scramble  for  the  spoils  of  poi^rer.  FHkd 
with  izieffiibie  disgust  at  the  course  of  things,  they  lose  an  in- 
terest in  public  afiairs,  and  waste  in  the  shades  of  private 
life  learning  and  abilities  which  might  shed  a  lustre  on  their 
age  and  country.  But  perhaps,  you  ask,  what  is  to  be  our 
reward  for  the  expense,  the  time  and  labour  spent  within, 
these  walls?  I  will  ask  you,  in  answer  to  this,  if  political 
distinctions  really  ennoble  the  unworthy,  or  add  new  digxu* 
ty  to  the  deserving? 

**  Pi^miet  are  piffmief  tttll,  tho'  perched  on  AIpe» 
*^  And  pyramide  are  pyrainidt  to  valee." 

But  granting  that  these  distinctions  are  desirable,  and  that 
you  can  attain  them,  are  there  no  other  honors  than  those  at- 
tached to  office — ^no  pleasure  for  an  educated  man  but  that 
of  wielding  power  over  the  passions  of  men?  Is  there  no 
honor  in  being  permitted  to  enter  the  Inner  Temple  of  Na- 
ture, and  see  unveiled  her  stupendous  wonders  and  her  sa- 
cred mysteries — to  behold  the  miracles  and  the  untold  glo- 
ries of  science,  which  to  the  common  herd  is  a  sealed  book, 
"  a  universal  blank  ?''  Is  there  no  {Measure  in  n^ngling  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  great  and  the  good,  the  wise  and  the  wit- 

2  of  olden  time;  in  being  enabled  to  stand  on  that  intellectu- 
mount 

;■**  High  above  the  circling  canopy 
•f  Of  nfghfe  extended  shade," 
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whence  you  can  descry  in  splendid  pageantry,  the  scenes  and 
events  of  every  ag«  end  country,  and  revel  in  the  gorgeous 
view  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  Nature,  and  glori- 
ous in  Art?  By  diligent  application  here  you  obtain  the 
golden  key  which  unlocks  to  you  a  world  that  is  all  yours — 
a  world  fragrant  with  flowers,  whose  bloom  is  immortal,  and 
abounding  in  exquisite  delights  that  never  pall.  Earth's 
greatest  bards  here  attune  their  lyres  for  you.  For  you  Ge- 
nius pours  forth  her  richest  strains  of  eloquence — ^for  you 
has  Imagination  culled  from  every  field  of  fancy  the  sweet- 
en blossons  of  romance — and  for  your  instniction  and  your 
comfort  in  the  storms  and  trials  of  lile,  are  unfolded  here  the 
sublime  pleasures  and  consolations  of  Philosophy  !  There  is 
also  work  enough  for  you  to  do — there  is  a  field  where  all 
your  talents  and  acquirements  may  be  exerted,  with  honor  to 
yourselves  and  benefit  to  mankind.  Tie  world— this  beaU'* 
tiful  earth  of  ours,  is  still  a  wilderness,  teooded  over  by  the 
dArk  spirit  of  savage  and  perfidious  men.  While  we  are  here 
assembled  to  commemorate  the  happy  besrinning  of  another 
year,  that  measures  the  existence  of  this  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  humanizinjj  arts,  an  immense  majority  of  our 
race  are  groping  their  way  in  a  fetarless  night  of  barbarism, 
groaning  under  the  infliction  rf  lingering  tortures,  or  sweat- 
ing beneath  the  intolerable  burdens  which  an  unjust  state  of 
society  has  imposed  upon  them.  Could  you  at  this  moment, 
when  your  hearts  are  beating  high  with  joyous  hopes  and 
pride,  behold  with  your  physical  eye  the  whole  human  race, 
inr  its  various  states  of  degradation  and  wi*etchedness,  enga- 
ged in  its  savage  rites,  its  fierce  wars,  its  obscene  pleasures, 
languishing  in  hopeless  confinemetit  without  a  cause,  con- 
Sliming  with' hunger  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  smart- 
ing under  the  cruel  load  of  existenbe  in  the  very  garden 
spots  of  the^arth,  how  v^ould  it  "harrow  up  your  souls  anil 
fre^ci  your  young  blootf'  with  horror-^-how  Would  your  , 

hearts  Meed  fof  poor  iofferkig  humanity^^ow  woidd  ytmr  ^ 
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pride  be  humbled  at  the  forlorn  condition  of  oiir  race  !  Mjr 
young  friends,  you  are  all  doubtless  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  Crusaders;  and  the  age  of  Chivalry,  with  its  fine  old 
virtues  of  heroic  daring,  generous  emulation  in  noble  actions, 
and  a  stern  devotion  to  the  principle's  of  honour,  has  excited 
your  warmest  admiration.  You  have  read  with  delight  of 
those  romantic  enterprizes,  originated  bjr  military  zeal  and 
religious  fervour,  which  caused  men  to  leave  their  occupa- 
tions, forget  their  pleasures,  desert  their  friends,  their  homes 
a!id  country,  and  forego  all  the  luxuries  which  rank,  fortune 
and  power  can  bring,  for  the  long  and  perilous  march  over  the 
sandy  wastes  and  burning  deserts  of  the  East ;  which  pour- 
ed the  flower  of  European  chivalry  on  the  plains  of  Asia,  to 
battle  with  the  swarthy  hosts  of  Paynim  power,  and  rercue 
from  their  dominion  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  and  that  Holy 
City,  consecrated  by  his  sufferings,  his  death  and  his  glorious 
resurrection.  There  is,  gent'eraen,  a  beautiful  moral  in  this 
history — a  lesson  you  all  should  leaarn.  The  body  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer  has  long  since  burst  the  shackles  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  spot  where  it  once  reposed  in  death,  though  in- 
vested with  a  sacred  interest,  is  of  no  intrinsic  value,  and  it 
matters  not  to  the  purposes  of  our  religion  whether  it  be  trod 
over  by  the  careless  infidel,  or  possessed  with  devout  rever- 
ence by  the  christian  believer.  His  body  of  flesh  and  blood 
sleeps  not  in  earth ;  but  his  moral  image — his  divine  living 
Temple  is  yet  here — under  the  dominion  of  darkness,  defa- 
ced and  desecrated  by  a  slavish  bondage  to  the  grim  t3rrants 
of  savage  Ignorance  and  barbarous  Superstition.  Here  is  an 
object  to  be  accomplished  by  men  like  yoO — a  crusade  justi- 
fied by  all  the  principles  of  humanity,  by  the  laws  of  moral 
chivalry,  and  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  itself.  You  are 
here  trained  and  disciplined  for  the  war,  and  on  leaving  here 
you  are  invested  with  the  inmgnia  of  the  meet  Honorable 
Oiderof  Knights  of  Knowledge;  girded  with  the  sword  cS 
Tmtb,  aod  sent  forth  to  battle  with  the  power  of  man's  most 
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implacable  adversary.  But  alas!  all  these  young  recruits — all 
these  bands  of  disciplined  warriors,  who  yearly  leave  our 
College  Depots,  burning  with  high  moral  courage  and  mar- 
tial ardour — all  this  proud  array,  are  swallowed  up  in  that 
"  Serbonian  bog"  of  politics,  that  has  proved  the  grave  of  so 
many  noble  armies.    Even  here  in  our  own  country,  there 
are  objects  enough,  of  a  public  character,  totally  distinct  fronj 
official  stations,  which  may  well  engage  your  constant  at- 
tention.   It  should  be  your  aim,  as  it  is  your  duty,  having 
tasted  yourselves  the  sweets  derived  from  cultivated  minds, 
from  generous  sympathies,  and  from  liberal  friendships,  to 
weed  out  from  from  society  that  absorbing  selfishness,  and' 
its  attendant  train  of  erroi-s,  hatreds  and  cabals,  that  render 
even  the  most  refined  communities  scenes  of  perpetual  strife 
and  misery.    Set  examples  of  enlarged  philanthrophy — en* 
courage  the  general  difi'usion  of  knowledge — infuse  a  taste 
for  refined  intellectual  amusements — elevate  the  tone  of  think* 
ing  and  the  standard  by  which  men  are  estimated,  and&^sis't 
by  all  means  in  your  power  in  suppressing  every  species  cf 
fanaticism,  and  applying  the  ban  of  the  country  to  every  dir* 
ty  demagogue,  of  every  party.    Eespectful  to  public  opin- 
on,  hold  fast  to  your  own  convictions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  never  let  a  temporary  excitement  overaw3  you  from  a 
firm  profession  of  your  sentiments  on  all  proper  occasions- 
cause  you  to  join  in  <;ommendation  of  men  and  measures  you 
cannot  secretly  approve— or  induce  you  to  desert  a  friend  or 
hunt  down  a  gentleman  you  believe  in  your  own  hearts  lo 
be  worthy  of  regard. '  Without  thrusting  yourself  unnecessa- 
rily before  the  public,  or  endeavouring  to  monopolize  an  un- 
due share  of  its  attention,  you  should  never  be  deterred  by 
a  mawkish  sensibility  or  cynical  pride,  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  your  country,  and 
giving  to  every  public  improvement  the  full  countenancfi 
and  support  of  your  talents  and  iniluence.    These,  gentle* 
men,  are  great  duties :  and  he  who  discharges  them  consci- 
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entionsly,  is  of  more  real  value  than  fifty  party  leaders.    A 
moral  garden,  decorated  with  the  fairest  blossoms  of  human- 
ity blooms  about  such  a  man ;  and  you  may  read  his  history 
and  his  praises,  not  in  partisan  papers  and  circulars,  but  in 
the  open  countenance — the  hospitable  natures — the  social 
pleasures  and  the  peaceful  habits  of  his  neighbors,  for  nUle3 
e  should  cause  you,  and  all  like  yoU| 
ise  at  least  against  that  prevailing  dem- 
ves  this  CQuntry,  and  holds  at  tfie  mer* 
md  undisputed  power  the  fortunes,  the 
happiness  of  us  all.    It  requires  but  an 
id  if  you,  and  all  such  as  you,  would 
:  once  and  firmly  against  it — signalize 
>ur  career  by  an  open  and  maiUy  decla- 
;  it  and  all  its  dirty  votaries,  you  would 
ory  over  the  worst  enemy  of  our  coun- 
try, and  entitle  yourselves  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every 
honorable  mind    If  yon  must  have  ambition,  let  it  be  this ; 
but  I  warn  you  again  and  aorain,  to  beware  of  the  power  of 
this  passion.   It  assumes  so  many  disguises — it  is  so  Protean 
in  its  hue  and  shape  that  if  you  do  not  keep  an  eternal  watch 
on  your  hearts  you  will  be  deceived.  '  It  is  often  harmless 
in  itself— it  is  often  the  infirmity  of  a  noble  nature — yet  it  is 
ever  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.    Many 
of  the  most  renowned  of  Napoleon's  Marshals  and  Generals 
were  men  of  the  nicest  honour,  the  greatest  humanity,  and 
of  the  warmest  affections.    They  were  neither  cruel^  nor 
revengeful,  nor  tyrannical,  and  some  of  them  were  even  in- 
different to  power.    Yet  their  swords  were  ever  red  with 
human  b!ood ;  and  they  were  never  so  happy  as  when  career* 
ing  in  the  storm  of  battle,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  the  dead 
•r-the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  To 
tis3  their  own  oft  repeated  language,  they  were  then  making 
**a  name  for  posterity" — they  were  winning  Cune — ^fame  a< 
lasting  only  as  the  bleached  monuments  of  human-bones,  that 
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attested  their  iuiernal  achievemaits.    Gentlemen,  of  all  the 
uninspired  sons  of  Adam  one  only  ha9  acquired  fame — the 
real  fame  of  a  great  man.  While  the  mightiest  of  earth's  con- 
querors and  heroes,  rulers  and  statesmen,  have  succeeded  only 
in  gaining  a  partial  eminenoe,  whence  to  be  descried  %  the 
admiring  gaze  of  a  single  eye  or  a  single  party— i-while  men 
h^ve  disputed  and  will  dispute  about  the 
the  fame  of  Washingtoi^,  like  the  the  si 
shine  in  unclouded  glory  on  all  natioi 
All  people  of  all  ages-^-^ery  paity  aj* 
Christian  and  the  Jew — the  Turk  an3  th 
iosopher  and  the  historian^-the  novelist  4 
ence — the  sanguine  enthusiast  of  democra 
archist,  and  ibe  gloomy,  misanthropic  vot 
all,  all,  witl)  one  consenting  voice  join  ii 
of  mortal  and  fallible  men,  '^  the  first,  the  h 
And  thus  glorious,  univer^'.and  all-pervi 
remain ;  growing  brighW%nd  brighter  a 
and  evanescent  things  of  earth,  till  the  gi 
itself  shall  close!     W 

His  is  a  reputation  sufficiently  extei 
to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  most  hungry 
simple  is  the  secret  of  his  greatness — ^how 
political  creed — "  My  highest  ambition," 
the  private-citizen  of  a  free  country."  Here,  gentlemen,  is 
-fte  portion  of  his  conduct  which  you  ought  to  emulate.  This 
jf^    littU  sentence,  uttered  by  the  father  of  his  country — aid,  to 

f*^        whom,  under  Providence,  you  are  mainly  indebted  f<^he 
blessings  of  the  justest  government  on  earth — coitmSbs 
^.         your  whole  political  duty.    If  this  be  your  ruling  pasdl^it 
jk  .         will  make  you  patriots  andrepublican  patriots ;  for  you  cannot 
^^^         be  the  citizens  of  a  government  that  does  not  exist — ^you  will 
not  desire  to  be  masters,  and  you  n^Bver  can  be  made  slaves 
^  «**you  will  study  to  imderstand  and  appreciate  the  genuine 
blessing^  of  well-regulated  freedom— you  will  watch  with 
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"eternal  vigilance"  the  course  of  those  in  power,  and  be  pre- 
pared, at  the  hazard 'of  your  life  and  your  fortune,  to  main- 
tain your  rights,  and  to  resist  the  progress  of  corruption — ^you 
will  set  examples  of  real  dignity  of  character,  by  resting  your 
daiiift  to  respect,  on  no  faciitious  aids  of  party  popularity,  or 
political  notoriety — you  will  strive  to  enlighten  and  moralize 
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crime.    But  all  our  boasted  achievements  in  the  science  of 
Government,  and  all  our  progrc^^sinthe  humanizing  arts  and, 
in  moral  excellence,  have  availed  only  to  force  the  enemy  to 
an  ambush,  whence  it  launches,  with  fatal  efftcts,  its  nnsepn 
weapons  into  the  heart  of  society.    It  creeps  into  the  breast 
unperceive^,  and  turns  to  bitterest  gall  the  fountain  head  of 
all  our  happiness.  It  estranges  us  from  our  friends — builds 
shadowy,  but  imperishable  barriers, 
and  those  of  our  professional  associa 
and  undying  hostility  to  each  other 
litical  parties  and  the  reverend  head 
annoys  the  community  with  perpetu 
is  the  prolific  mother  of  a  brood  of  d 
ous  inuendoes,  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  sever  the  chords  which  bind  kindred  hearts  together — 
kindle  feuds  among  brethren  and  kindred — tie  clogs  to  the 
wings  of  genius,  and  dog  superior  excellence  with  quench- 
less hatred.    It  is  this  that  points  the  critic's  pen  with  mur- 
derous severity — gives  its  keenest  edge  to  satire — distill  its 
venom  even  from  the  lips  of  the  expounders  of  eternal  truth, 
and  not  unfrequently  brings  to  an  untimely  grave,  tho  vic- 
tims of  blasted  reputation  and  of  broken  hearts,  many  whose 
morning  broke  with  the  brightest  promise.    It  splits  society 
into  narrow  coteries  \md  opposing  ranlcs,  with  yawning 
gulphs  between — defeats  noble  enterprizes  by  destroying 
unity,  feeling,  concert  of  action — disturbs  the  councils  of 
the  nation  by  factious  divisions ;  while  the  death  of  Socrates 
and  the  banishment  of  its  justest  man  from  Athens,  are  eter- 
nal monuments  of  national  follies  and  national  crimes,  com- 
mitted under  the  influenoe  of  its  infamous  power. 

It  would  be  no  less  absurd  in  me  than  insulting  to 
yon,  to  suppose  that  this  passion  in  its  original  depravity,  can 
be  the  tenaiit  of  bosoms  like  yours,  warm  with  generous  im- 
pulses, and  glowing  with  ingenuous  sentiments  and  religious 
veneration  for  whatever  is,  truly  great  and  excellent.    But 
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you  will  ere  long  come  to  choose  those  professions  by  a  dili- 
gent proeecution  of  which  yoo  expect  to  win  distinction  and 
wealth — and  these  professions  you  will  find  ^led  with  as- 
pirants aiming  at  the  same  ends  with  yourselves.    Some  of 
tiiese- aspirants,  too,  yon  will  find  crowding  all  kinds  of  sail 
to  catch  the  popular  gale,  and  making  head  by  many  unwor- 
thy arts  and  fetches.   You  will  see  the  world  oflen  misjudg- 
ing at  first,  and  will  have  the  mortification  of  being  for  a 
while  outstripped  by  men  who  are  perhaps  infinitely  your 
l  and  ability.    Some  you  will  see  Bold 
ig  their  way  by  impudence,  and  wresting 
of  popular  favour — some  perpetually  in- 
in  faction  and  striving  to  overthrow  you 
thers,  of  ^settled  visage  and  deliberate 
speech,"  full  of  ''  wise  saws  of  modem  instances,"  who  fight 
by  syllogisms,  and  roll  out  with  stem  gravity  and  solemn 
pomposity,  their  verbose  thunder,  setting  the  vulgar  agape 
and  gaining  the  reputations  of  men  of  wisdom  and  practical 
sagacity,  while  the  blaze  of  wit  and  intellect  that  shines  in 
your  conversations  and  speeches  will  be  tak^  as  evidence  of 
shallowness  and  superficial  accomplishnients — as&f  the  thidt, 
humid  smoke  that  rolls  from  the  slowly  burning  mass  of  de» 


u|Uie 
meet 


cayed  rubbish  denoted  more  heat  than  Xhe  vividJLAes  of 
the  sheeted  lightning.  If  then,  you  are  not  well  v^9  u 
mysteries  of  your  own  hearts — ^if  you  have  not  formed  co 
views  of  your  true  interests  and  duties,  you  will  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  supposing  that  your  pursuits  mus|^  make 
you  selfish,  and  that  your  own  success  is  dq)endent  upon 
the  failure  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  calling.  You  will  be- 
gin to  look  on  your  associates  as  rivals  who  stand  in  your  way 
-*you  will  r^ard  their  gain  as  your  loss,  and  you  will  kicome 
insensibly  blind  to  their  merits  and  inimical  to  their  pta^ft- 
rity.  It  is  hard  for  the  flesh  and  blood  to  resist  such  fee3ing& 
Yet  let  me  assure  you,  my  young  iDriends,  that  they  ate  foim- 
ded  on  a  false  philosophy — one  whkrh  will  make  your  own 
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bosoms  a  prey  to  an  eternal  canker,  and  cause  you  to  di«- 
turb  the  happiness  of  many  who  have  never  injured  you  m 
thought  or  deed.  Once  you  imbibe  this  notion,  the  simshine 
that  now  plays  in  your  hearts  will  give  way  to  clouds  and 
"ever-during  darkness" — you  will  be  fenced  out  from  the 
sympathies  of  your  fellows ;  and  should  you  attain  the  high- 
est honors  of  your  profession,  the  fruits  of  all  your  labours 
will  "  turn  to  ashes  on  your  lips,"  for  that  which  gave  them 
all  their  relish  is  gone  forever.  When  you  come  to  quit  these 
shades  for  the  busy  sctoes  of  life,  your  language  to  each 
other  should  be  that  of  Abraham  to  Lot:  "  Let  there  be  no 
strife  I  pray  thee  between  me  and  thee,  for  we  be  brethren." 
You  are  indeed  brethren — we  are  all  brethren-n^hildren  of  a 
common  parent,  and  a  common  destiny,  made  by  an  all-wise 
Providence,  dependent  on  the  sympathies  and  affections  of 
each  other  for  the  only  substantial  pleasures  this  earth  afforda. 
We  are  all  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 

*'  If  happinesi  have  not  her  itat 
'*  And  centre  in  the  breast, 
"  We  may  be  wise,  rich  or  gtntf 
*'  But  never  can  be  blest." 

Keep;  then,  a  constant  watch  upon  your  hearts.— subjugate 
at  once  those  passions,  whose  evil  effects  I  have  endea- 
voured to  pourtray — cultivate  and  keep  alive  those  chas- 
tened affections  that  are  now  the  sun  of  your  existence  ; 
for  youtfi,  manhood  and  age,  are  equally  blessed  in  their 
prosperity  and  cursed  in  ^eir  decay.  Never  let  the  lust 
of  power  or  gain  become  a  ruhng  passion — never  lose  a 
friend  by  your  own  neglect  or  selfishness — and  never  let  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  your  interests  cloud  or  smother  the 
calls  of  nature  and  the  kindly  impulses  of  the  heart.  So  liv- 
ing and  assiduously  following  some  honorable  calling  that 
will  amuse,  enrich  and  elevate  you  at  the  expense  of  no  oth- 
er member  of  the  community,  your  hearts  will  retain  to  a 
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green  oldage,  the  frerfiDees  and  elasticity  of  youth— your  con- 
scimices  wiU  never  be  startled  by  the  ghosts  of  past  misdeeds 
— and  your  memories,  unclouded  by  the  ingratitude  of  friends 
or  the  injustice  of  the  world,  will  reflect  in  their  clear  streams 
the  pleasant  recollections  of  unbroken  friendships  and  un^ 
flagging  affection,  with  all  their  attendant  joys  and  sweets, 
through  every  changing  scene  of  life! 

Following  thus  in  your  professional  pursuits  the  exam- 
ple of  the  faithful  Abraham,  vdio  though  self-drying  and 
generous,  acquired  ''much  substance,^  and  became  the  fath- 
er of  a  great  people,  and  guided  in  your  poUtical  career  by 
the  life  of  him  whose  unostentatious  patriotism,  seeking  no 
personal  ends,  made  him  the  first  among  men,  and  the  foun- 
der of  a  mighty  nation  of  freem^i,  you  will  a&x  the  crown- 
ing cope  to  your  characters,  by  a  constant  and  devout  obser- 
vance of  the  precepts  of  Him  who  canw  to  redeem  us  by  his 
sufferings,  from  that  low  estate  into  which  the  whole  human 
race  had  fallen  by  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents, 
whose  fatal  amhiMK 

"  Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.  '* 

The  penalty  of  that  death  in  part  we  all  must  pay ;  but  we 
have  the  assurance  of  our  own  reason  and  of  inspired  wis- 
dom that  there  is  "  life  and  immortality  beyond  the  grave-" 
In  all  situations,  then,  and  under  all  teni^tations ;  in  the  flush 
of  success  and  the  anguish  of  disappointment,  remember 
that  God  reigns,  ai^d  that  you  are  the  creatures  oi  his  power, 
the  servants  of  }iis  will.  Let  His  written  word  be  your  daily 
companion ;  and  purify  your  thoughts  and  guide  your  ac« 
i^ions  by  the  light  of  its  divine  precepts.  So  living,  the 
morning  of  your  life  will  be  happy  and  full  of  promise ;  its 
nooUi  if  not  glorious  will  be  blessed  with  a  warm,  unclouded 
sunshine :  while  the  memory  of  well-spent  time  and  a  con- 
science at  peace  with  itself,  will  tinge  the  calm  evening  of 
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your  days  with  a  sweet  and  mellow  light,  till  your  summons 
comes  to  quit  this  mortal  scaae^  when  in  the  arms  of  your 
friends,  on  tfie  bosom  of  sincere  affection,  sustained  and 
cheered  by  a  well  grounded  hope,  you  will  go  to  your  rest 

Like  one 

**  Who  folds  the  drtpery  of  his  couch  a|>oat  him> 

**  And  lies  down  to  pleutnt  dreams." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WAMUNGTOif,  Sept  Ttih,  It^ia 

0BAA  Sia: — The  underrigned  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  and 
Union  Literary  Societiea  of  Washington  Collef  e,  reepcctfiillj  request,  for  poUiea- 
oation,  a  copjof  the  very  exeellent  address  with  which  yon  have  this  day  &Tored 
Tw.  Yonrs  respectfully, 

A.  H.  CAUGHY,  ) 
WM.  LAVERTY,}  Cora.  Wash.  Soc'y. 
JNO.  KBLLT       S 
JOS.  9   HERVEY,       ) 
JOHN  8T0CKDALE,  S  Com.  Union  So«*f . 
WM.  HARTLEY,       S 
Prof.  Jowi  &  Hiar. 


WAsmKiToti,  Pa.,  Sept  87th,  ISiS. 

GiHTLiiiBif:— I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  poblicftUon,  a  eopy  of 
my  addreM  to  the  Wasliiiigton  ^ad  Union  Litoraif  Soci0ttea»in  eompHance  with 
your  in?itation  of  this  day. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  serrant, 

JOHN  S.  HART. 
To  Messrs.  A.  H.  Cauobt,  and  others. 

Com.  of  the  Washinfton  and  Union  Lit*ry  Societies  of  Wash.  Coll^fo. 
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ADDRESS. 


GsifTLBSEif : — ^There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  common  or  more  agreeable 
exercise  of  the  hmnan  mind,  than  that  of  looking  back  upon  the  past. 
It  is  done  by  the  traveller,  when  at  high  noon,  from  the  summit  of  an 
ascended  hill,  his  eye  wanders  back  through  the  long  and  wearisome 
road  by  which  he  has  come,  and  rests,  at  length,  with  a  pleasing  emotion, 
upon  the  distant  spot  from  which  he  set  out  in  the  morning.  It  is  done 
by  the  scholar,  when  from  the  heights  of  matured  knowledge,  and  in 
the  noontide  of  manly  fame,  oppressed  with  present  labor,  he  reverts  in 
thought  to  the  innocent  hours  of  childhood,  and  treads  again  the  dear 
old  school -room,"  where,  in  the  morning  of  life,  he  learned  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  It  is  done  by  the  professional  man,  the  man  of  business, 
the  octogenarian,  the  cosmopolite,  and  by  every  man  who  has  passed 
through  any  considerable  space,  or  seen  much  of  the  various  phases  of 
human  life.  It  seems,  indeed,  natural  to  man  to  indulge,  not  only  the 
illusions  of  hope,  but  the  fantasies  of  the  memory.  The  telescope  of 
fimcy  ekaggeifates  the  excellencies  equally  of  the  past  and  the-  future ; 
and  whichever  be  the  direction  of  the  distant  scene.  His  "distance'*  still 
that  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

We  see  only  the  graceful  outline,  the  mellowed  tint,  the  blended  col- 
ons, the  gradual  and  beautiful  mingBng  of  light  and  shade  in  the  far-off 
landscape.  We  do  not  see  the  thorns,  the  stones,  the  latent  bogs,  the 
noisome  weeds,  the  minute  and  vulgar  annoyances  of  all  sorts,  that  mar 
the  enjoyment  of  a  present  scene.  The  past  is  not  indeed  as  exciting  as 
the  future.  Memory  has  not  the  exhileration  of  her  younger  sister.  Her 
pleasures  are  of  a  milder  and  more  equable  nature.  8ut  she  is  equally 
a  cheat:  her  decisions  equally  need  conection  from  the  sober  and  well 
considered  action  of  the  understanding. 

The  pleasing  delusion  of  which  I  have  been  spealung,  misleads  us  in 
our  judgment,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  classes,  nations,  and  ages, 
nay  of  the  human  race  itself.  The  men  of  eighty  do  now  as  men  of 
eighty  have  always  done — before  and  since  the  days  of  Sorace — they 
declaim  agamst  the  degeneraey  of  the  present,  and  dwell  with  compla- 
cency -upon  (ht  good  old  dmes  when  they  were  young.    The  young  man 
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at  College,  steeped  in  claanc  lore,  carried  awajr  hj  his  admiration  for 
those  ancient  masters  of  composition,  finds  nothing  in  modem  oratoij 
to  compare  with  the  rapid  vehemence  of  the  Greek,  the  splendid  ex- 
aggeration of  the  Roman  orator ;  nothing  in  modem  song  to  compare 
with  the  Mountain  Bard,  much  less  with  the  great  bther  of  song;  noth- 
ing in  art  to  compare  with  the  Appollo  Belvidere ;  nothing  in  architec- 
ture tO\  rival  the  Parthenon — he  finds  Aristotle  still  the  undisputed 
master  of  dialectic,  Plato  divine  as  when  the  honied  accents  first  fell 
from  his  lips,  Alexander  still  **  The  Great,"  Bratus  patriotic,  the  Spartans 
virtuous,  the  Athenians  free.  His  mind  is  completely  occupied  with  the 
noble  thoughts  and  sentiments  with  which  classical  literature  abounds* 
and  he  gradually  falls  into  the  assured  belief,  that  to  it  he  must  resort 
for  examples  of  whatever  is  most  beautiful,  great,  or  good.  To  him  the 
halcyon  days  of  time  are  long  gone  by  ;  he  (bndly  dreams  of  the"  golden 
age,"  and  sighs  to  think,  with  Milton,  that  he  has  fallen  upon  evildays, 
an  age  of  *'  iron"  at  least,  if  not  of  "  lead."  Or,  perh^[is,  his  educatton 
has  been  different.  His  mind  has  not  been  trained  to  the  severe  simpli* 
city  of  classical  leaming,  but  has  been  let  loose  to  roam  at  will  among 
the  romantic  fictions  of  the  middle  ages.  His  imagination  is  heated 
with  the  pictures  of  knightly  adventure,  and  he  sighs  for  the  days  of 
jousts  and  tournaments,  of  pageantry  and  courtly  parade.  The  maiden^ 
too,  has  hung  with  delight  upon  those  brilliant  fictions  of  the  east  that 
shed  such  a  halo  of  glory  around  the  throne  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  and 
she  thinks  this  but  a  tame  and  sober  world  of  dull  realitiest  with  no 
magic  lamp  or  ministering  genii  to  dacsle  the  imagination,  no  beds  of 
roses  or  birds  of  paradise  to  allure  the  senses — an  age  of  dollars,  of 
cotton  mills,  of  mechanical  powers,  base,  vulgar,  statistical,  matter-of- 
fact. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  illustrations.  Go  through  the  whole 
range  ef  society*  and  in  every  sphere  you  will  see  numbers  ready  to  find 
fault  with  the  present  stale  of  things,  and  to  point  to  some  pre-existing 
stage  of  human  affairs,  far  superior  to  that  which  now  exists,  soom 
"<  golden  age,*'  some  '*good  old  times,"  in  striking  contrast  with  present 
degeneracy.  It  may,  then,  not  be  an  unprofitable  employment  of  the 
present  oceattdn  to  offer  some  considerations  which  go  to  correct  these 
erroneous  impressions»  and  to  show  that  the  race  is  not  retrograde  in  its 
movement,  but,  as  your  speaker  believes,  both  onward  and  upwaid. 

It  will  not  be  ej^ected  that  a  subject  so  vast  as  the  one  indicated» 
should  be  comprehended,  even  in  outline,  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
address.    All  that^an  be  attempted,  will  be  to  pieseat  $otm  iew  of  tke 
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more  obvious  kcU  which  might  be  supposed  to  oecur  to  the  mind  of  a 
ptTson  seriously  eiiquimig»  whether  society  were  really  going  backward. 

It  would  be  obvious  to  such  an  enquirer  to  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  alledged  deterioration  surely  can  not  be  in  the  condition  of  the 
race  in  respect  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  a  single  article  of  diet  or  dress,  or  of  aught  that  per* 
tidns  to  bodily  comfort,  in  which  man  at  the  present  day  is  in  a  worse 
condition  than  in  previous  ages,  while  in  regard  to  innumerable  particu- 
lars his  condition  is  one  of  immense  superiority.  Science  and  her  hand- 
ma^d.  Art,  are  every  year  putting  at  the  disposal  of  man  some  new  gift 
for  the  supply  of  his  wants  or  the  remedy  of  his  ills.  To  descend  for  a 
moment  to  particulars,  and  to  begin  with  a  familiar  instance,  it  is  with- 
in the  recollection  of  most  of  us,  that  on  the  occasion  of  an  evening 
assemblage,  gathered  either  for  amusement  or  instruction,  the  only  meth* 
od  of  illimiination,  even  in  our  largest  cities,  was  the  partial,  inadequate, 
uncertain  light  of  lamps,  oAen  dingy,  alwa3nB  troublesome,  yet  themselves 
m  great  improvement  upon  the  candle,  as  candles  were  upon  the  still 
more  primitive  torch -light.  And  what  have  we  now? — alight  more 
brilliant  than  anything  dreamed  of  even  in  the  ages  of  fable — a  li^t 
clean,  inodorous,  capable  of  indefinite  increase  or  diminution,  as  well 
as  the  most  exact  admeasurement,  under  the  most  absolute  control,  and 
giving  withal  to  an  evening  assemblage,  not  the  sombre  and  murky  as- 
pect attendant  upon  other  modes  of  illumination,  but  a  fairy*like  ap^ 
pearance  which  Cleopatra  might  have  envied,  or  the  genii  of  Aladdin  in 
vain  attempted  to  imitate. 

The  improved  processes  of  manufacture  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  artisan  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  coat  of  finer  thread  and 
Itt^er  finish  than  that  of  the  lordliest  monarch  of  the  tenth ;  the  poorest 
mechanic  may  now  tread  upon  his  carpet — a  species  of  luxury  unknown 
even  to  the  halls  of  royalty  as  late  as  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth — and 
may  in  other  respects  give  to  his  humble  apartments  an  air  of  comfort, 
wealth,  and  taste,  which  to  preceding  generations  seemed  beyond  the 
reach  of  hope  except  to  a  few  favored  sons  of  wealth. 

Every  reader  of  the  Scriptures  well  remembers  the  royal  magnificence 
of  king  Ahasuerus,  who  reigned  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,  over  an 
liondred  and  twenty  and  seven  provinces — an  empire  probably  the  most 
extended,  as  in  its  internal  organization  it  was  one  of  the  most  compact 
dial  the  world  has  ever  seen.  An  emergency  occurred,  involving  the 
honor  of  die  monarch  and  periiaps  the  stability  of  his  throne,  and  re- 
qmring  the  utmost  rtqptdity  of  communication  between  Shudian  the 
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palaco  and  the  eitiemittes  of  the  empire.  Wheveupon  the  kixig  wftii 
unto  Esther  the  queen,  and  to  Mor^cai  the  Jew :  *'  Write  ye  for  th« 
Jews  as  it  liketh  you*  in  the  king's  name,  and  seal  it  with  the  king's 
ring."  Then  were  the  king's  scribes  called  at  that  time,  in  the  thied 
month,  on  the  third-and-twentieth  day  thereof;  and  it  was  written  ac- 
cording to  all  that  Mordecai  had  coomiaaded :  and  he  wrote  it  in  the 
king  Ahasuerua'  name,  and  sealed  it  with  the  king's  ring,  and  sent  it  by 
poets  on  horseback,  and  riders  on  mules,  camels  and  young  dromedariea* 
The  copy  of  the  writing  for  a  commandment  to  be  given  in  every  pro- 
vince, was  published  unto  all  people.  So  the  posts  that  rode  upon 
BQiiles  and  camels  went  out,  being  hastened  and  pressed  on  by  the  king's 
commandment. 

Such  was  the  full  measure  of  expedition  which  even  an  Assyrian  moa* 
arch  could  commandin  the  utmost  emer^gency  of  his  kingdom.  Compare 
with  this  the  li^t-like  celerity  veith  which  an  American  President,  or  the 
Governs  of  a  Sts^,  or  a  broker  of  Dock  s^eet,  sends  intelligence  (• 
the  remotest  points  of  this  widely  extended  Union;  and  that,  not  merely 
on  some  great  emergency,  but  to  communicate  an  annual  message,  or  « 
fluctuation  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  State  Fives. 
Nay,  your  very  waiting  maid,  for  a  single  dime,  sends  her  sighs  to  her 
lover  in  some  distant  flat-boat  beyond  ^e  Alleghenies,  with  a  degree  o£ 
certainty  and  despatch  which  the  royid  Ahasuems  could  not  have  com* 
manded  to  save  the  life  and  honor  of  his  well  beloved  Esther ! 

We  laugh,  and  very  justly,  at  the  chop-sticks  of  the  Chinese.  We 
forget  that  not  only  Henry,  but  Edward,  and  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
even  James,  (in  the  early  part  of  his  re^)  all  ate  with  their  fingers.  — 
The  luxury  of  the  common  eating  (ptkt  Aough  invented  in  Italy  some 
time  previoiMi  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  aller  the  cmtt- 
mencement  of  the  seventeeth  century.  Coryate,  an  English  traveller,  la 
a  work  published  in  1611,  has  left  the  following  curious  record :  **  Hera 
I  will  mention,"  says  he,  **  a  thing  that  might  have  been  spoken  of  be* 
fore,  in  discourse  of  the  first  Italian  town.  1  observed  a  custom  in  ail 
those  Italian  cities  and  towns  through  which  I  passed,  that  is  not  used  ia 
any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  Pavels,  neither  do  1  think  that  any 
other  nation  of  Christendom  doth  use  it  but  only  Italy.  The  Italians* 
and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  do  always  at  diMr 
meals  use  a  little  fork  when  they  cut  their  meat.  For  while  with  thatr 
knife,  which  they  hold  with  one  hand,  they  cut  the  meat  out  of  the  disiii» 
they  fasten  their  fork,  which  they  hold  in  the  other  hand,  upon  the  mam 
dish,  so  that  whosoever  be  be  that,  sitting  in  the  company  of  any  othaia 
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«t  iMal,  sliotdd  uiOMMsedix  toock  mih  his  fittgets  the  diA  •(  moat  fiom 
mkick  all  at  table  da  cut,  he  will  give  occaaton  of  offence  to  the  company, 
ai  having  transgressed  the  laws  of  good  manners,  insomuch  that  for  his 
error  he  shall  be  at  the  least  brow-beaten,  if  not  reprehended  in  words.  — 
This  form  of  feeding,  (i.  e.,  with  forks  instead  of  fingers,)  I  understand, 
is  generally  need  in  all  places  in  Italy.  The  reason  of  this  their  cnriom- 
t^  is,  because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means  endure  to  have  his  dish 
loaohed  wiA  fingers,  seeing  aU  men's  fingers  are  not  alike  clean.  Here- 
upon I  myself  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this  forked 
cutting  of  meat,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy»  but  also  in  Germany,  and 
oftentimes  in  England  since  I  came  home.''  Coryate  then  goes  on  to 
relate  how  he  had  been  ridiculed  for  his  oddity. 

We  may  observe  in  this  connexion,  that  Chaucer  m^itions,  as  instan- 
ces of  remarkable  refinement  in  his  favorite  female  character,  the  Nun, 
that  at  table,  in  conveying  the  meat  to  her  mouth,  she  let  no  morsel  M\ 
upon  the  board,  and  that  she  thrust  not  her  fingers  de^  into  the  diidi,  and 
80  clean  did  shewipe  her  dainty  upper  lip,  that  after  she  had  drunk,  ne 
particle  of  grease  could  be  seen  upon  the  cup. 

But  to  return.  There  is  not  probably  a  single  article  of  apparel,  of 
household  furniture,  not  an  instrument  of  husbandry,  not  a  process  of 
the  kitchen  or  the  workt^op,  not  an  elonent  of  any  kind  that  enters  into 
the  calculation  of  man's  physical  comfort,  convenience  or  decorum,  in 
which  the  present  generatio9  have  not  the  unquestionable  superiority  over 
die  previous  and  all  preceding  generations.  Only  imagine  yourself  for  a 
time  one  of  those  glorious  old  Romans  or  Qreeks:  would  the  splen<ior6 
of  the  Forum,  or  the  patriotism  of  the  Pynx,  think  you,  abate  the  vio- 
lence of  disease,  or  remove  the  anguish  of  pain  T  We  all  know  the 
prompt  and  comparatively  easy  relief  afforded  by  the  modem  dental  sur- 
gery. Let  any  of  your  dreamers  sufier  an  hour  from  what  is  vulgarly 
called  the  jumping  tooth-ache,  and  my  word  for  it,  he  will  cease  for  once 
at  least  to  wish  himself  bom  in  more  primitive  times.  Scarcely  a  season 
passes  without  some  one  of  our  large  cities  being  agitated  by  the  appear- 
ance, in  a  form  threatening  to  be  epidemic,  of  that  most  loathsome  and 
fearful  scourge,  the  small -pox.  The  contagious  vims  is  detected  in  every 
street  and  alley ;  the  whole  atmosphere  is  charged  with  infoction  ;  large 
numbers  of  citizens  are  actually  prostrated  before  it :  but  i^at  charm  is 
h  that  has  been  thrown  around  the  unnumbered  thousands  that  escape  ? 
Whence  is  it,  that  this  awibl  pestilence,  at  whose  approach  in  former  ages 
whole  nations  stood  aghast  ,may  now  quietly  walk  through  a  crowded  city, 
Causing  less  actual  evil,  than  an  ordinary  influenaa  I    Our  ideas  of 
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tlM  eondhion  of  the  ancieats  am  dxamn  too  much  from  what  imknMv  of 
certain  favored  individiials  and  elasaei,  from  the  mueeular  athlete,  dw 
powerful  glediatort  the  courtly  patricians,  or  the  well-fed  legioaaries.  — 
Would  70a  see  a  true  picture  of  the  old  wcnrld,  the  maeses,  the  helots,  the 
slaves,  the  coloni,  the  pagani,  the  dark  skades  of  sad  reality  which  the 
writers  of  history  have  kept  in  the  beck-ground,  look  not  to  the  glowing 
pages  of  liivy,  not  to  the  beantiful  fictions  of  Xenophon,  not  to  the  pomp 
of  their  solemn  festivals,  the  gala-days  of  public  mirth  and  festivity,  the 
glitter  of  armor,  and  the  proud  fold  of  the  toga — but  ^Hg  with  Heeren 
and  Niebuhr  and  other  recent  investigators,  deep  into  the  mine  of  truth, 
strip  antiquity  of  all  this  scenic  drapery,  see  it  in  its  undress,  question  it 
as  to  its  means  of  overcoming  material  obstacles,  of  avoiding  or  allevia^ 
ting  material  evils,  above  all,  seek  to  penetrate  that  thick  veil  which  for 
the  glory  of  the  few  has  been  thrown  over  the  appalling  wretchedness  of 
the  many  —  and  depend  upon  it^  you  will  oome  from  the  inquiry  with  veiy 
material  deductions  from  your  former  hi^  opinion  of  the  civilizidon  of 
the  ancients. 

Webcast,  and  justly,  of  our  Saxon  descent;  but  have  we  any  veiy 
definite  idea  of  what  the  old  Saxon  was  ?  Is  not  our  idea  of  him  drawn, 
in  almost  every  instance,  from  the  glowing  minstrelsy  of  the  troubado^m, 
and  the  rhymers  !  But,  would  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  now  grace  theoe 
halls  and  make  yon  vallejrs  and  hill-sides  teem  with  plenty,  would  the 
men  that  among  their  fellow-men,  in  every  clime  and  on  every  shore, 
stand  forth  with  the  swelling  consciousness  of  an  admitted  superiority, 
would  the  great  progressive  race  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  see  their 
true  original,  let  them  not  with  the  glowing  chronicler  be  occupied  exclu* 
•ively  with  the  feudal  proprietor  and  the  baronical  hall,  but  dwell  be* 
times  upon  dte  miserable  serf  that  tilled  the  adjacent  fields,  or  the  half- 
clad  swine-herd  of  the  neighboring  forest — living  often  on  acorns,  and 
berries,  gross,  ignorant,  stupid,  and  unresisting,  with  little  protection 
against  natural  evils,  and  none  at  all  against  social  and  civil  ones. 

But,  not  to  dwell  longer  on  a  point  that  seems  almost  too  plain  for  ar- 
gument, there  are  many  who  are  ready  to  concede  that  the  race  is  making 
progress  in  reference  to  its  phjrsical  condition,  who  yet  assert  very  stnmg<> 
iy  its  intellectual  decline.  They  pmnt  to  the  intellectual  giants  of  for- 
mer days — those  men  of  renown--*- and  then  turn  with  triumph  to  the 
pigmies  of  the  present,  and  they  seem  to  think  that  «nce  the  days  of  the 
flood  there  has  been  not  only  a  shortening  of  the  span  of  human  life,  bat 
a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  human  intdlect  Now,  in  regard  to  asser- 
tions like  these,  there  are  two  obvious  sources  of  enor.    The  first  is  the 
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general «iie  atreadf  nentioiiMl.  the  cBsposiUon  ivhicb  we  all  have  to  glori- 
fy the  past  and  the  dfstant  tD  the  diaparageffient  of  the  present.  But,  in 
addition  to  thia,  thare  ia»  in  ealtraating  intellectual  progress,  another 
source  of  error,  not  easy  to  define,  yet  real  and  prolific.  It  arises  from 
not  'aufficenily  discriminating  between  individuals  and  the  race.  Indi- 
viduals perish — ^the  race  does  not.  Men  are  transient — Man  remains. 
Each  individual  man  muMt  begin  where  all  men  before  him  have  begun, 
with  the  very  mdimaota  of  knowledge.  .  The  son  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
must  begin,  not  where  Sir  Isaac  left  off,  but  where  he  began,  with  his 
A-B-C,  and  his  Multiplication  Table.  Were  this  otherwise,  were  the 
son  bom  heir,  not  to  the  capabilities  but  to  the  acquisitions  of  the  sire, 
could,  for  instuice  the  infant  Newton  II  take  the  Principia  for  his  Spel- 
ling Book,  and  the  Mechanique  Celeste  for  his  Primer,  there  might  indeed 
be  a  gradual  accumulation  of  genius,  similar  to  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  the  countries  where  the  law  of  primogeniture  prevails.  But 
nature,  in  all  her  laws,  is  essentially  a  republican.  Every  man  comes 
into  the  world  equally  without  intellectual  accumulation,  ignorant,  frail, 
dependent — a  mere  undeveloped  nucleus  of  ideality.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity, in  estimating  intellectual  progress,  of  distinguishing  between  indi- 
viduals and  the  race.  Whilst  each  individual  has  to  commence  at  the 
goal  and  to  run  for  himself,  it  is  not  so  with  the  human  race.  Each  gen- 
eration starts  where  the  preceding  left  off.  The  advanced  outposts  of  * 
knowledge,  the  mere  conjectures  and  hypotheses  of  one  generation,  be* 
come  the  common  ground,  the  admitted  principles  and  elementary  truths 
of  the  next.  The  nineteenth  century  in  this  respect  stands  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  ei^teeath,'as  that  did  upon  those  of  its  predecessors. 

Now  In  regard  to  the  human  race,  which  is  thus  cumulative  in  its 
intellectual  acquisitions,  it  would  hardly  seem  as  if  the  question  could 
be  raised.  Surely,  if  there  is  any  one  truth  clearer  than  another,  it  is* 
that  man,  the  race,  at  this  present  time,  is  not  making  a  retrograde  move- 
ment in  knowledge.  The  proofs  are  too  abundant  and  too  obvious  to 
require  even  enumeration.  So  rapid  and  extraordinary  are  the  advances 
of  modem  science,  that  it  requires  some  sort  of  intellectual  telegraph  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  The  man  who  graduated  twenty  years  ago  with  some 
preUy  fair  pretensions  to  scholarship,  and  so  far  posted  up  in  regard  to 
the  general  state  of  science  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  intelligence  scien- 
tific aNQomunications  and  dtscussionB,  on  retuming  now  to  the  halls  of 
his  Alma  Mater,  or  on  min^pg  with  her  Henrys  and  Sillimansy  and  the 
thronged  multitude  of  their  compeers  and  coadjuters,  finds  himself  at 
every  step  in  need  of  an  interpreter.    Sir  Isaac  Newton,  were  he  to  revive* 
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would  need  light  upoa  Optlcts,  and  even  Sir  Hmnphrty  Davy  would  be 
a  stranger  in  many  of  the  walks  of  Ghemittry.  Sifch  is  Uie  progress  of 
discovery  throughout  ^e  whole  range  of  the  inductive  scieficeB,  that  tha 
most  approved  text  books  become  rapidly  obsolete.  N«t  only  are  exist- 
ing sciences  making  progress,  but  absolutely  new  sciences  are  springing 
up,  of  which  former  generations  had  not  the  slightest  conception. — 
What  would  an  ancient  Greek  have  thought,  to  see  a  pnny  mortal,  more 
daring  than  Prometheus,  making  even  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  his 
toys? —  and  what  would  even  Franklin  have  thought,  to  see  thb  subtlest, 
fleetest,  most  powerful  of  nature's  agents,  not  only  stripped  of  its  terrors, 
but  made  the  submissive  thrall,  the  absolute  slave  of  man  —  doing  hk 
behests,  running  his  errands,  now  gilding  a  child's  toy,  and  now  carrying 
a  message  to  Congress,  and  exhausting  in  its  flight  even  the  language  of 
Metaphor,  ••  as  swift  as  lightning,"  being  no  longer  a  comparison,  where 
lightning  itself  is  the  agent  of  communication  !  But,  if  Jupiter  would 
have  been  astonisKed  at  the  wonders  of  the  Electrotype  and  the  Telegraph, 
what  would  the  god  of  light,  the  great  Apollo,  have  saidat  the  not  inferior 
wonders  of  the  Photograph  and  the  Daguerreotype  ?  He  knew  himself  in- 
deed to  be  the  patron  of  the  graphic  art;  but  did  he  ever  dream  that  he 
would  himself  become  the  limner  of  half  the  human  race  ? — that  those 
imponderable  rays  of  his,  at  the  pleasure  of  man,  should  be  gathered 
•  into  a  brash  of  light,  of  inimitable  truth  and  delicacy,  wherewith  to  trace 
with  microscopic  exactness  the  lineaments  of  the  human  face  divine  ? 

Surely  we  cannot  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  race,  as  such,  is  not 
retrograde  in  its  intellectual  any  more  than  in  its  physical  condition?  As 
it  regards  the  infellectual  developements  of  particular  individuals  of  the 
race,  no  striking  superiority  is  claimed  for  any  one  age.  There  have  been 
more,  probably,  in  modem  times  than  in  the  early  ages,  because  of  the 
increased  population  of  the  globe  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  The  truth  is,  I  suppose  that  men  of  genius  bear  about  the 
same  ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  educated  men,  whatever  be  the  stage 
of  society.  But  there  are  not  wanting  those  who,  while  they  admit  the 
general  progress  of  the  race  in  knowledge  and  refinement,  yet  deny  to  in- 
dividuals composing  it  any  character  beyond  that  of  mediocrity.  This, 
say  they,  is  an  age  of  useful  men,  men  of  talents,  but  you  mtist  look  ta 
the  past  for  examples  of  great  men,  you  must  go  to  a^itiqutty  for  men  of 
genius-  Is  thisjso  ?  Is  there  In  ancient  times  a  single  instance  of  indi- 
vidual greatness,  which  has  not  its  counterpart  and  eqnal  in  modem 
times  ?  Alexander  was  a  great  warrior,  but  so  was  Napoleon.  -Gttsar 
was  a  great  general,  but  in  generalship  he  was  equalledy  in  policy  ha 
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was  far  surpassed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  reader  of  ancient  story 
will  refer  you  to  the  Bomaa  Fabius,  wisel j  delajring,  calmly  and  patient- 
ly watching  the  invading  foe  —  the  great  model  of  "  masterly  inactivity;'* 
he  will  refer  you  to  Themtstoeles  for  an  example  of  energy  and  force  of 
character ;  to  Aristides,  for  a  specimen  of  integrity  beyond  reproach  ; 
there  is,  it  may  be,  not  a  trait  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  excel- 
lence, in  respect  to  which  he  will  not  point  to  some  individual  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  above  moet  of  the  race  in  that  one  particular. 
But  would  you  find  a  character  combining  the  largest  ntmiber  of  the  ele- 
ments—  energy  and  even  vehemence  of  native  temperament  with  the 
most  perfect  self-control  —  a  courage  that  was  not  afraid  to  be  moderate 
in  council,  as  it  was  always  calm  in  the  field  —  a  sagacity  in  the  judg- 
ment of  human  character  that  was  never  deceived,  and  yet  never  led  to 
base  suspicions  —  a  heroism  that  in  the  conduct  of  armies  and  the  found- 
ing of  an  empire,  disdained  not  to  be  held  to  a  pecuniary  accountability, 
and  thought  it  not  scorn  to  keep  a  daily  reckoning  of  dollars  and  cents — 
a  firmness  of  purpose  that  was  not  obstinacy,  and  that  was  as  little  |iha- 
ken  by  its  own  weaknesses  as  by  the  importunities  of  others  —  the  abili- 
ty to  plana  campaign  as  well  as  to  fight  a  battle  —  a  talent  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  afiairs  not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  he 
had  exhibited  as  a  military  commander — ability  not  only  to  overthrow 
an  existing  government,  but  to  construct  another  upon  its  ruins — if,  1 
say,  you  would  find  the  man  who  united  in  his  own  person  the  largest 
nimiber  of  the  elements  of  human  greatness-*—"  a  combination  and  a 
form  indeed,  where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,  to  give  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man" — tliat  man  was  a  modern  —  that  man  was  Wash- 
ifrcTOir ! 

Wherein  then  does  this  modem  degeneracy  consiat!  Wherein  have 
we  fallen  so  far  behind  the  good  old  times?  It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that 
this  degeneracy  is  of  amoral  kind— 4hat  this  is  an  age  of  defeulters,  of 
charlatans,  of  educated  knavery,  of  demagogues,  and  mobs,  and  politi- 
cal chicanery — that  we  may  look  in  vain  among  the  men  of  the  present 
day  for  that  sterling  honesty,  either  in  business  or  politics,  which  charac- 
terized the  "times  that  tried  men's  souls."  Is  there  not  here  a  cause  of 
deception  similar  to  that  already  mentioned?  Is  it  that  there  is  really  a 
greater  amount  of  moral  evil  in  modem  times,  or  that  the  instances  of 
it  are  feesher  in  the  knowledge  and  recollection  of  us  all? 

To  put  this  to  the  lest,  let  any  one  recur  to  the  process  of  his  own 
mind  in  soeh  eases.  Every  one  here  doubtless  recollects  the  case  of  the 
nolofioas  Monroe  Edwards,  whose  gentleaoanly  viUuay  for  a  while 
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carried  sucb  consieraatioB  into  commercial  circles.  The  public  inind  wa9 
astounded  by  tbe  rapidity,  the  boldness,  above  all,  by  tbe  success  of  bis 
gigantic  acoundrelism;  and  men  might  well  begin  to  diink  that  a  new  era 
in  crime  had  opened  upon  the  earth.  But  the  wave  of  excitement  on 
which  Monroe  Edwards  was  elevated  into  a  temporary  notoriety,  has  even 
in  this  brief  interval  subsided;  and  before  the  lapse  of  an  equal  interval, 
he  will  be  forever  consigned  to  oblivion,  among  the  mjntiads  of  similar 
^'nine-days'  wonders*'  that  have  been  occorring  ever  since  the  flood. 

So  it  ever  is.  Occupied,  as  we  are,  chiefly  with  passing  events,  we  forget 
perpetually  the  true  perspective  of  history.  It  is  only  by  a  laborious 
process  of  abstraction,  by  raimng  ourselves  above  the  din  of  conflict  to 
some  elevated  point  from  which  the  whole  plain  of  history  to  its  utmost 
horizon  spreads  out  beneath  us,  that  we  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  rela* 
tive  magnitude  of  its  several  parts.  While  still  standing  in  the  plain, 
ourselves  a  part  of  what  we  see,  the  nearest  objects  naturally  subtend 
the  largest  angle  of  our  intellectual  viston.  The  merest  mole-hill  in 
foreground  obscures  the  mountain  in  the  distance;  and  under  the  wild  ex- 
citement of  the  morning  newspaper,  die  crimes  even  of  a  Cssar  Borghia 
are  forgotten. 

We  are  often  referred  with  special  significancy  to  the  time  of  our  own 
Revolution,  as  a  period  when  the  flame  of  patriotism  burned  with  pecu- 
liar purity  and  brightness.  Far  be  it  firom  the  thoughts  of  any  one,  to 
speak  lightly  of  the  venerable  men  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Revo- 
lution. But  we  should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth,  merely  because  it 
is  disagreeable.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  the  American  cause  fal- 
tered, not  once,  nor  twice.  "The  Continental  Congress"  says  one  who 
measured  well  his  words,  "were  often  wholly  without  funds  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  good 
fortune  in  obtaining  money  by  loans  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  &r  from 
being  certain  that  the  difficulties  arising  from  this  source  would  not  have 
been  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  After  the  peace  of  lt83,the 
States  sunk  into  a  condition  of  utter  indifference  to  ^e  wants  of  the  na- 
tion. The  requisitions  of  Congress  for  funds,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  d^t,  were  openly  disre- 
garded; and  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  affscting  appeals,  made  fipom 
time  to  time  by  congress,  to  the  patriotism,  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  jus^ 
tice  of  the  States.  Tbe  national  treasury  was  empty;  the  cxecMt  of  the 
confederacy  was  sunk  to  a  low  ebb;  the  public  burdens  were  inoieasiag; 
and  the  public  faith  was  prostrated  and  openly  violated.  There  wee  m 
perpetual  conrse  of  letalietofy  hgislalion  between  ne^boring  States, 
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•nd  the  dangers  of  inuMdmie  wmrfure  betw«ea  some  of  diem  became  im- 
minent. Our  navigation  was  mined;  our  mechanics  in  a  state  of  ineitri- 
cable  poverty;  our  agriculture  was  withered;  and  die  little  money  still 
mnatning  in  the  country,  was  gradually  finding  its  away  abroad,  to  sup- 
ply our  immediate  wants.  In  the  rear  of  all  this,  there  was  a  heavy  pub- 
lic debt,  which  there  was  no  means  to  pay;  and  a  stale  of  alarming  em- 
barrassment in  that  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  relations,  the  rela- 
tions of  private  debtors  and  creditors,  threatened  daily  an  overthrow  even 
of  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice.  The  resolutions  of  congress 
were  disregarded,  not  only  by  States,  but  by  individuals.  Men  followed 
their  interests  more  than  their  duties;  th^  cared  little  for  persuasions 
which  came  without  force;  or  for  recommendation,  which  appealed  only 
to  their  consciences  or  their  patriotism.  '*It  has  become  the  duty  of  con- 
gress," says  this  body  in  1786,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  "to 
declare  most  explicitly,  that  the  crisis  has  arrived,  when  the  people  of 
these  United  States,  by  whose  will  and  for  whose  benefit  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  instituted,  must  decide  whether  they  will  support  their  rank 
as  a  nation*  by  maintaining  the  public  faith  at  home  and  abroad;  or 
whether,  ibr  want  of  a  timely  exertion  in  establishing  a  general  revenue, 
and  thereby  giving  strength  to  the  confederacy,  they  will  haaard,  not  only 
the  existence  of  the  Union,  but  of  those  great  and  invaluable  privileges, 
for  which  they  have  so  arduously  and  honorably  contended." 

I  have  not  trusted  myself  to  draw  the  darii  shades  in  this  sad  picture. 
The  whole  of  this  painful  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Story,*  and  it  commends  itself  to  the  candid  coasi4enition  of  those  who 
•re  fi^rever  finding  fault  with  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and 
tfce  present  low  ebb  of  public  spirit. 

Bui,  it  is  said,  there  is  now  too  much  public  spirit.  This  excessive 
•gitadon  of  the  psMic  mind,  consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  the  elec« 
tire  (ranchise,  must  have  an  unhealthful  and  demoralizing  tendency. — 
Herei  again,  allow  me  to  shield  myself  behind  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
gaislied  Jurist  already  quoted,  the  last  man,  certainly,  whose  testimony  to 
Mck^  point  can  be  excited  to. 

This  general  exercise  of  the  ri^t  of  sufiage,  in  the  opinion  of  Judge 
ftory,  **confen  an  addidonal  eense  of  personal  dignity  and  duty  upon 
tlie  mass  of  the  people.  It  i^ves  a  strong  direcdon  to  the  edncadont 
«iiidies»  and  pursiuti  of  the  whole  cmnmanity.    It  enlarges  the  sphere  of 

•8leryeatheCoaAttatiMioftheUaited8Utet,p.3].  TheM  peMages  are  taken 
farlljr  frmalheabridgmeatlbriheaie  of  schools,  and  part^  from  the  bige  work* 
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action,  aad  coBtrilmt«0ift  aliigk  d«{p«e  to  tiM  fofnudon  of  the  public 
manners  and  the  national  character.  It  prociirea  to  the  common  people 
courteaj  and  83anpalh/  from  their  superiors,  and  diffosea  a  common  con- 
fidence,  as  well  as  a  common  interest,  throa^^  all  the  ranks  of  society. 
It  awakens  a  daaiisa  to  examine,  and  sift,  and  debate  all  public  proceed- 
ing; and  it  thus  nourishes  a  lively  cuHosity  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  at 
the  same  time,  (umiriies  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  The  proceedings 
and  debates  of  tha  Legislature;  the  conduct  of  public  officers,  from  tha 
higheist  to  the  lowest;  the  character  and  oonduct  of  the  executive  and  his 
ministers;  the  struggles,  intrigues,  and  conduct  of  different  parties;  and 
the  discussion  of  the  great  public  measures  and  questions  which  agitate 
and  divide  the  community,  are  not  only  freely  canvassed,  and  thus  im- 
prove and  elevate  conversation,  but  they  gradually  furnish  the  mind  with 
safe  and  solid  materials  for  judgment  upon  all  public  affairs,  and  they 
check  the  impetuosity  and  rashness  to  which  soddcm  impul^s  might 
otherwise  lead  the  peopla."* 

A  similar  view  of  this  subject  is  taken  by  the  most  philosophical  and 
impartial  of  all  the  foreign  writers  who  have  treated  of  American  affairs^ 
"It  is  impossible,"  aays  M.  De  Tocqueville,  **that  the  lower  orders 
should  take  a  part  in  tbe  publi<i  business  without  extenditig  the  circle  of 
their  ideas,  and  without  quitting  the  ordinaiy  routine  of  their  mental  ac- 
quirements. The  humblest  individual  vfho  is  called  upon  to  co^perat^ 
iu  the  government  of  so<4ety,  acquiraa  a  certaiii  degrae  of  salf-Mtpect; 
and  aahe  posaeasea authority,  he  can conunand  the  senrjaasof  auttdamuck 
mwre  anUghtenad.  tlMui  his  own.  He  is  caavassed  by  aanWtwia  of  mp- 
pitcanta,  who  seek  to  deceive  him  in  a  thousand  diiBMrent  ways,  but  who 
instruct  him  by  their  deceit.  He  takes  a  pari  in  polititical  undartakinga 
which  did  not  originate  la  his  own  concepti^MW  but  udueh  give  him  a  li^te 
for  undertakings  of  the  kind."  ^gain,  says  Da  Toe^evilla»  <*If  yoD 
question  an  American  respecting  his  own  country,  bis  language  mil  be 
as  clear  and  precise  as  his  thoqghts.  He  will  inform  you  what  his  ri^u 
are,  and  b£  what  means  he  ejLercises  them;  he  will  be  able  to  |>oiiit  oat 
the  customs  which  obtain  in  the  political,  woxld* ,  You  will  find  thai  Jie 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  administration,  and  that  he  is  famil- 
iar with  the  mechanism  of  the  laws."  "The  citizen  of  the  United  States*' 
says  he  in  another  place,  *'does  not  acquire  his  practical  science  and  his 
positive  notions  from  books;  the  instruction  he  has  acquired  may  have 
prepared  him  for  receiving  those  ideas,  but  it  did  not  furnish  them.  The 
Ainericafi  leairns  to  know  the  laws,  by  partaking  in  the  act  of  legislation; 
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&ad  ho  takei  »  lesfton  ivk  tbe  fonss  of  govenu&eat«  from  govemia^' 
In  like  mftnner  ai«o»  '*the  jiury  eoatributes  most  powerfuUj  to  form  the 
judgment  and  to  increase  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  gratuitous  pulalic  school  ever  open,  in  which  the  citi- 
zen karns  to  exercise  his  rights,  enters  into  daily  communication  with 
the  most  learned  and  enligkt^ed  members  of  the  upper  classes,  and  be- 
comes practically  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  hia  country,  which  axe 
broudit  within  the  reath  of  his  capacity  by  the  efforts  of  the  bar,  the 
advice  of  the  judge,  tnd  even  by  the  passions  of  the  parties."* 

But,  it  will  bm  said,  look  at  the  injustice  and  violence  of  party  politics, 
see  the  infamous  defamation  of  private  character,  the  misrepresentations, 
the  lies,  the  disgusting  vituperation,  with  which  political  and  even  reli- 
gious controversies  are  carried  on.^  Here  again,  let  us  not  be  deceived 
by  the  apparent  bulk  of  a  present  evil,  or  a  false  perspective  in  regard 
to  those  of  former  times.  Before  uttering  a  sweeping  condemnation  of 
our  contemporaries,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  facts  of  the 
ctse.  ^  A  candidate  for  publice  office,  it  is  said,  is  sure  to  be  abused  and 
misrcpreisented,  whatever  may  be  the  purity  of  his  motives,  whatever  the 
uiprrghtness  of  his  life.  What  man  was  ever  more  maligned  than  George 
Washington?  Who  ever  used  harder  words  than  Martin  Luther?  What 
controvertist  of  modem  times  ever  appronched,  in  vulgar  abuse,  the  phi- 
losophic author*  of  Utopia,  the  urbane,  the  learned,  the  witty  Sir  Thomas 
More?  What  are  the  Fhillipics  of  Demosthienes  but  splendid  tirades  of 
abuse?  What  are  the  CataUne  oretions  of  Cicero,  but  the  grossest  per- 
sonalities, outstripping  in  violence  even  a  modem  electioneering  speech? 
What  is  Sallust's  immortal  history  of  the  Cataline  conspiracy,  but  an 
eloquent  partisan  tract,  a  pofhical  pamphlet,  aboBt  as  reliable  for  ike 
verities  of  history  as  the  biting  sarcasms  of  Ttuiius? 

Hdve  your  croakers  no  faith  itt  the  regenerating  audi  ptnrifyiAg  influen- 
ces of  Christianity?  Bo  they  mean  to  say  tbat  the  Ciiristian  Religion 
has  prevailed  in  tne  civilized  countries  of  Europe  for  eighteen  centuries, 
and  worked  Its  waj^  finally  into  every  element  «»d  tissue  of  the  social 
strocfture,  and  yet  men  are  ^eitbet  happier,  wiser,  nor  better  for  tluB 
change?  Has  the  dogma  of  the  philosophers  become  obsolete,  that  man 
is  of  all  animals  the  one  most  i^usceptible  of  improvement?  Or  is  tbe 
oj)ittion  reversed,  and  are  we  now  to  believe  that,  while  the  mxmkey  and 
his  tribes  remain  station^iry,  man  is  actually  retrograding?  Is  tho  en- 
lifrgement  of  pcffsMial  ttnd  «otiti^ai  liberty  noboonf  Has  the  achieve* 
ment  of  American  indepenaence  been  a  ctHfse?  Hav«  yonr  sigkefs  for 
the  **good  old  times'*  ever  entered  a  hospital,  a  house  of  reriVige,  a  neni- 
tentiary,  t  hinfttic  asylum,  or  ^m  asylimi  for  the  deaf  or  the  blind?  Have 
tfcey  eVef  heard  of  public  schools?  Or  would  they  Tetum  to  the  good  old 
s3rstem  of  pauper  scnools  for  ^  po^r,  ctnd  pay  schools  for  the  rick?  Or, 
tk^  older  S3^efm  i^Hl  ef  s^tH  schools  for  the  few,^«iid  none  at  eU  Amt 
the  man]^  The  shades  of  ACademus  were  no  doubt  rery  fae  thhuss  .for 
Plato,  and  Xenophon,  ai^d  Akibiades,  and  Pfaaedo,  as  are  die  Hafis  of 
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Eton  and  WestmiuBter  for  patrician  youtha  of  a  later  dfty;  but,  is  the  ed- 
ucation, and  the  elevation  of  the  masaea  of  no  accoimt»  ia  making  up 
the  sum  of  human  happiness? 

But,  we  are  told,  this  very  diflfusion  of  knowledge  ia  an  evil,  becauae 
of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  an  evil  tendency;  and  we  hear  no  little 
of  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  the  libertiniam  of  the  age.  There 
is  no  intention  to  deny  the  existence  of  these  evils,  to  an  extent  that 
every  good  man  must  deplore,  a!thou^  he  may  not  see  fit  to  be  alarmed 
out  of  his  propriety  thereby.  The  question,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  one 
of  relative,  rather  than  abiBolute  fact;  and  before  persons  pronounce  a 
mordem  city  a  Sodom,  they  would  do  well  to  inquire  what  Sodom  waa. 
Is  it  true  that  modem  publications  contain  a  greater  pfoportion  of  that 
which  is  of  immoral  tendency,  than  works  publishdd  some  centuries  ago? 
or  that  works  in  print  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  what  ia  immoral* 
than  works  written  before  the  invention  of  printing  and  originally  pub- 
lished  in  manuscript?  The  fact,  to  those  lamiliar  with  such  investiga- 
tions, is  notoriously  the  reverse.  Many  ancient  works  existing  in  manu- 
script, must  forever  r^oiain  so,  because  no  modern  bookseller  would  risk 
a  criminal  indictment  by  their  publication.  Many  books  formerly  print- 
ed, have  ceased  to  be  re -printed  for  a  similar  reason.  What  manager  of 
a  modern  theatre  would  dare  to  bring  out  an  unmutilated  play  of  the 
age  of  Charles  I?  What  decent  man  would  dare  to  read  to  decent  wo- 
men ungarbled  extracta  from  the  poets  even  of  the  age  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth? An  eminent  dignitary  of  the  English  church  a  few  years  since  re- 
fused to  permit  the  mortal  remains  of  Lord  Bjrron  to  be  interred  in  West- 
minster Abby.  Did  it  never  occur  to  him  in  the  same  spirit  to  exhume  the 
bones  of  Prior,  and  Congreve,  and  Farqbuar,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Chaucer!  Did  he  ever  read  Boccaciis,  or  Tibullua,  or  Propertiua,  or 
Aristophanea? 

Let  me  not  be  miionderatood.  No  one  amneciatea  more  hishly  what 
is  excellent  in  other  lands  or  former  timea.  if  fifteen  years  ofa  not  un- 
studious  life»  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  ancient  learning,  might 
be  supposed  to  give  any  indication  of  taste  for  the  pursuit,  or  of  appli- 
cation of  the  subjeot,  the  mind  so  educated  may  be  pieaumed  to  have  a 
biaa,  rather  favoiable  than  otherwise,  to  the  men  and  things  of  classical 
times.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  reverence  of  what  is  great  or  good,  whenever 
or  wherever  (bund.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  patience  wxdi  those 
who  are  ready  to  decry,  without  examination,  whatever  is  new,  whatever 
is  American.  I  do  verily  believe  that  the  present  times  are  the  best  times; 
that  physically,  mentallyi  and  morally,  the  race  is  in  a  better  condition 
in  the  year  1848,  than  in  any  one  of  die  1847  years  that  preceded  it ; 
that  die  aggregate  amount  of  human  knowledge,  happiness,  and  Kood- 
ness  is  greater  than  it  ever  was  before ;  that  the  face,  ao  &r  firom  bring 
retroCTi^e,  is  moving  both  onward  and  upward — apre,  and  westmrnrd^  too* 
and  that,  of  the  eidit  hundred  millions  who  are  said  to  inhabit  the  i^obe, 
there  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  twenty  millions  containing  the  same 
average  amount  of  intelligence,  comfort,  taate,  morals,  and  lefinemeal* 
as  the  twenty  millions  who  call  themselves  "The  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America!** 
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ADDRESS. 


Brethren  Alumni: 

You  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  me, 
when  I  saj,  that  I  take  the  place  assigned  me  in  the 
arrangements  for  this  evening,  under  the  influence 
of  very  deep,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  somewhat 
peculiar  emotions.  Having  returned  to  this  spot  fof 
the  first  time,  since  delivering  the  parting  words  toj 
my  own  classmates,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  stand  before 
you  unaffected  by  the  remembrance  of  many  things 
which  have  since  occurred — ^the  scenes  through  which 
I  myself  have  passed — the  v^dde  dispersion  of  those 
who  were  then  vdth  me — ^the  untimely  decease  of 
some,^  and  the  changes  of  life  and  fortune  which 
have  entered  into  the  lot  of  others. 

Of  the  class  of  which  I  was  a  member,  four  are 
either  present,  or  reside  in  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  six  others  are  still  in  the  busy  walks  of  life ; 
while  the  remaining  two  have  joined  the  congregation 
of  the  dead.  In  the  mean  time,  an  entire  change  has 
occurred,  by  death  and  otherwise,  in  the  bench  of  In- 
structors. And  the  well  remembered  faces  of  thise 
who  then  constituted  the  Board  of  'Trustees  :  where 
are  they  ?    A  large  proportion  of  their  number  are 
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sleeping  in  the  dust  among  yourselves ;  one  is  living 
in  a  distant  part  of  this  State ;  while  only  two  re- 
main in  the  occupation  of  the  same  trust.  Around 
points  like  these,  I  cannot  but  linger  with  a  melan- 
choly interest,  as  I  travel  backward  in  the  exercise 
of  memory,  and  bring  the  past  into  connexion  with 
the  present 

But  great  as  these  vicissitudes  have  been,  they  are 
only  a  miniature  representation  of  still  greater  changes 
that  have  fallen  out  upon  the  wide  theatre  of  the 
world  at  large.  The  second  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury has,  thus  far,  been  an  eventful  portion  of  the 
world's  duration.  Powerful  elements  have  been  at 
work  upon  human  society,  and  great  eflfects  have  been 
produced.  The  nations  of  the  earth  have  enjoyed  a 
period  of  comparative  repose.  PubUc  attention  has 
been  turned  from  war  and  conquest  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace.  Improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  been  pushed  forward  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  understand- 
ing and  right  application  of  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  And  uncommon  efforts  have  been 
put  forth  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  the  dark  places  of  the  world.  Our 
own  country,  in  particular,  has  felt  the  impulse '  of 
this  rising  spirit  of  the  age,  in  a  high  degree.  What 
a  mighty  forward  movement  has  there  been  in  the 
extension  of  our  cultivated  territory — in  the  increase 
of  our  population — ^in  the  development  of  our  in- 
ternal resource^ — in  the  wider  diffusion  of  the  means 
of  education — in  the  accumulation  of  wealth — and  in 
the  applications  of  art  and  science  to  the  various  pur- 
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suits  and  purposes  of  civilized  life  ?  What  was  not 
long  since  the  journey  of  a  day,  is  now  performed  in 
an  hour.  Intelligence  is  made  to  fly  more  swiftly  than 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  And  distant  states  an 
communities  are  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
each  other.  In  short,  we  see  enough,  at  a  single 
glance,  to  convince  us  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  period 
in  which  great  events  are  crowded  into  small  spaces ; 
in  which  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical, 
causes  work,  out  imparalleled  results  ;  and  in  which 
each  individual  is  therefore  loudly  called  upon  to  take 
heed  to  the  influence  which  he  exerts,  and  to  the  im- 
press which  he  leaves  upon  his  day  and  generation. 

Meeting  under  these  circumstances,  Brethren 
Alumni  and  Friends  of  this  Institution,  let  us  endea- 
vour so  to  improve  the  occasion,  that  we  may  separate 
under  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  us,  and  be  better  prepared  to  fill  up  what  re- 
mains of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow 
men,  to  our  country,  and  to  ourselves. 

I  propose,  in  what  I  shall  farther  say,  to  endeavour 
to  sustain  the  position  that  we  live  in  a  period  op 

PECULIAR  promise  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OP  HUMAN  SOCIETY  ;  that  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing,  that  the  civilization  and  moral  improvement 
of  this  age  will  not  only  continue,  but  increase  ;  that 
there  are  elements  at  work  upon  the  intellectual,  the 
^  moral,  and  the  social  condition  of  man,  which  justify 
the  expectation,  that  each  succeeding  generation  will 
be  in  advance  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  until 
the  race  shall  have  reached  the  highest  point  in  the 
destiny  which  awaits  it  upon  earth. 
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It  is  a  favorite  theory  with  a  certain  class  of  philo- 
sophers, that  human  society  possesses  a  principle  of 
growth  in  itself;  that,  as  the  body  of  an  individual 
man  increases  in  size  and  his  mind  is  developed  and 
strengthened  by  exercise  and  culture,  90  the  race,  as 
a  whole,  are  governed  by  a  law  of  progress ;  that  the 
natural  course  is  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  condition ; 
and  that  this  course  will  be  onward,  until  the  doctrine 
of  human  perfectibility  shall  be  verified  in  the  actual 
condition  of  the  world.  By  the  advocates  of  this  the- 
ory, it  is  supposed  that  there  are  three  stages,  or 
states  of  existence,  through  which  society  must  pass, 
in  its  march  to  perfection.  The  first  is  the  savage 
state  ;  in  which  man  exists  as  a  rude  uncultivated  be- 
ing, depending  for  the  means  of  subsistence  on  the 
precarious  supplies  of  the  chase  :  the  second  is  the 
pastoral  state ;  in  which,  though  he  has  no  settled 
habitation,  he  supplies  himself  with  food  and  clothing 
from  the  flesh  and  skin  of  his  flocks  and  herds :  and 
the  third  is  the  agricultural  and  political  state,  in  which 
he  becomes  the  owner  of  a  soil  which  he  cultivates, 
erects  thereon  a  fixed  and  permanent  abode,  forms 
himself  into  communities  and  nations,  and  establishes 
governments  for  the  better  security  of  his  person  and 
property.  According  to  this  theory,  the  savage  state 
was  the  state  in  which  the  race  entered  on  their  so- 
cial career.  And  the  supposition  is,  that  the  same 
law  of  progress,  under  which,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  they  have  emerged  from  this  into  the  subse- 
quent states,  is  that  on  which  we  are  to  rely  for  all 
our  hopes  in  reference  to  their  future  advancement. 
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I  have  no  sympathy,  however,  with  those  who  build 
their  expectations  of  a  golden  age  upon  this  ground. 
The  theory  which  supports  this  view  is  defective  in 
principle,  and  cannot  be  sustained  by  an  impartial  ex- 
amination of  the  past  history  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
true,  that  the  primitive  state  of  human  society  was  a 
savage  or  barbarous  state.  If  it  was,  where  is  the 
evidence,  of  the  fact  ?  [Who  are  the  witnesses  that 
speak  ?  And  what  is  the  nature,  the  amount,  and  the 
credibility  of  their  testimony  ?  There  are  intimations 
to  this  effect,  it  is  true,  in  the  reveries  of  some  of  the 
ancient  heathen  philosophers  and  poets — ^in  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  Philo — ^in  some  obscure  firagments 
of  Berosus,  the  Babylonish  historian — and  perhaps 
in  some  other  records  of  about  equal  authority,  dat- 
ing as  far  back  as  four  or  five  centuries  beyond  the 
christian  era.  But,  as  these  writers  are  mere  mo- 
dems, when  compared  with  another,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  world  at  a  much  earlier  period,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  tarry  upon  the  examination  of  their 
testimony,  since,  in  him,  we  have  access  to  a  more 
competent  witness.  I  refer  to  Moses — ^the  author  of 
the  oldest  writings  extant  among  men — writings  that 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  things  ;  that  commence  with 
the  emphatic  phrase  "  In  the  beginning ;"  that  give  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man  him- 
self;  and  that  trace  the  line  of  his  history,  from  the 
time  of  his  creation,  through  a  period  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years. 

What  then  does  Moses  testify,  as  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  mankind  in  the  first  ages,  both  of  the  old 
and  the  new  world  ?   According  to  his  account,  one 
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of  the  sons  of  Adam  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and  an- 
other a  tiller  of  the  ground,  while  one  of  his  grand- 
sons was  the  builder  of  a  city.  And,  in  the  same  con- 
noxion,  we  read  of  those  who  dwelt  in  tents,  of  those 
who  had  cattle,  of  those  who  handled  the  harp  and 
the  organ,  and  of  artificers  in  brass  and  iron.  We 
are  thus  introduced  at  once,  not  to  a  savage  or  bar- 
barous condition  of  society,  but  to  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. And,  as  we  proceed,  the  evidence  increases  at 
every  step. 

We  know  that  the  family  of  Noah  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  from  what  is  record- 
ed of  them,  both  before  and  after  the  flood.  In  anti- 
cipation of  this  event,  they  constructed  a  vessel,  adapt- 
ed to  float  upon  water,  immense  as  to  its  size,  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  a  prescribed  pattern,  and  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  varieties  of  liv- 
ing creatures  which  the  world  contained.  And,  when 
the  flood  was  over,  we  find  them  building  altars  and 
planting  vineyards.  They  had  food  to  eat,  without 
resorting  to  the  supplies  of  the  chase ;  and  they  had 
fire  to  dress  it,  not  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  but 
amid  the  scenes  of  pastoral  life.  They  had  raiment 
to  cover  them,  and  houses  to  shelter  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  is  clear,  also,  that, 
whatever  they  possessed  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion, they  transmitted  to  their  immediate  descendants. 
Noah  himself  lived  after  the  flood,  for  a  period  of 
360  years.  Some  of  the  members  of  his  family  were 
cotemporary  with  Abraham  for  at  least  a  century. 
Nimrod,  his  great  grandson,  was  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  ancient  monarchies.    The  first  seat  of  his  em- 
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pire  was  at  Babel,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  And,  from 
Shinar,  he  went  forth  to  Assyria,  where  he  built  the 
city  of  NineveL  This  brings  us  nearly  to  the  birth 
of  Abraham.  And,  in  the  history  of  his  life  and 
times,  the  evidences  of  a  civilized  state  of  society  are 
abundant  He  was  the  distinguished  man  of  his  age  : 
and  was  a  traveller,  through  various  kingdoms,  for 
more  than  a  century.  And,  wherever  he  went,  there 
were  organized  communities  of  men.  There  were 
Monarchs,  who  reigned  over  kingdoms,  as  well  as  ci- 
ties :  there  was  the  djmasty  of  the  Pharoahs  in  Egypt, 
and  of  the  Abimelechs  in  PhiUstia.  These  kings  en- 
tered into  confederacies — formed  alliances — made 
wars — ^levied  tribute — ^imposed  and  exacted  obedi- 
ence. They  had  armies  at  their  disposal,  for  defence 
and  attack ;  they  had  captains  under  them,  who  were 
leaders  of  their  hosts ;  and  they  had  princes  and 
counsellors,  who  aided  them  in  the  affairs  of  state. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  useful  arts  at  this  time, 
it  is  plain,  that  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  were  in 
successful  progress.  The  veil  was  a  common  article 
of  dress ;  and,  in  one  case,  we  read  of  "  a  coat  of 
many  colours."  The  relative  value  of  metals,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  procuring  and  refining  them,  was 
well  known.  Riches  consisted  in  silver  and  gold,  as 
well  as  in  flocks  and  herds.  And  these  precious  me- 
tals were  wrought,  by  the  science  of  the  chemist  and 
by  the  art  of  the  jeweller,  into  articles  for  ornament 
and  decoration.  Ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  other  forms 
of  jewelry  were  the  pride  of  the  female  sex  then,  as 
they  have  been  since.  And  what  affords  still  stronger 
evidence  of  the  comparative  refinement  of  those  times, 
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18,  that  gold  and  silver  were  used  as  a  circulatiBg  me- 
dium. They  were  either  coined  into  pieces  of  certain 
shape  and  value,  or  sold  by  weight :  and  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  various  business  transactions  which  oc- 
curred between  man  afld  man. 

But  I  will  not  detain  you  upon  a  point  which  these 
references,  as  I  believe,  render  sufficiently  clear.  It 
is  as  certain,  as  any  thing  in  the  history  of  the  past 
can  be,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  hu- 
man race  existed,  as  a  whole,  in  a  savage  or  barbar- 
ous state.  The  theory  which  supposes  this,  is  a  pal- 
pable contradiction  of  the  plainest  historical  state- 
ments. The  truth  is,  that  the  savage  state,  wherever 
it  has  obtained  in  the  world,  has  not  been  the  contin- 
uation of  man's  original  condition,  but  a  subsequent 
state,  resulting  from  a  process  of  deterioriation — ^a 
state  to  which  he  has  descended  from  a  higher  eleva* 
tion  on  which  he  once  stood. 

We  go  farther  than  this.  We  affirm,  that,  if  a 
time  had  ever  been  when  the  whole  race  of  men  were 
savages,  there  never  would  have  been  a  time  when, 
by  any  natural  law  of  progress,  they  would  have 
been  any  thing  else.  The  history  of  the  world  does 
not  furnish  a  single  instance  of  a  nation,  completely 
savage,  emerging  from  this  into  a  state  of  civilization 
and  refinement,  by  the  exclusive  use  and  cultivation 
of  its  own  energies  and  resources. 

The  tendency,  in  such  "a  state,  is  backward,  and 
not  forward.  Who  can  believe  that  the  Indian  tribes 
of  our  own  country,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  ever 
rise  into  a  state  of  civilization,  by  any  law  of  progress 
to  which  they  are  subjected  ?    Instead  of  this,  their 
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course  would  be  from  bad  to  worse.  And  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  of  all  the  other  tribes  and  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  among  whom  the  work  of  improve- 
ment is  jet  to  be  commenced. 

I  believe  it,  therefore,  to  be  the  only  tenable  theory 
upon  the  point  in  question,  that  the  human  race,  in 
their  origin,  both  before  and  after  the  deluge,  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  elements  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  state  of  civilization;  and 
that  the  savage  state,  wherever  it  has  existed,  was 
induced  at  a  subsequent  time,  by  the  operation  of 
causes  which  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  any 
tendency  to  improvement  residing  in  the  social  body 
itself.  If  called  upon  to  specify  these  causes,  and 
especially  to  trace  them  to  their  origin,  we  go  at  once, 
and  with  confidence,  to  the  great  convulsion  in  human 
society  which  resulted  from  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 
This  event  occurred  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  some- 
thing more  than  a  century  after  the  flood. — 
Until  then,  the  descendants  of  Noah  had  Uved  to- 
gether as  one  people,  in  the  use  of  the  same  lan- 
guage. But  they  were  now  divided  according  to  the 
tongues  which  they  could  severally  speak  ;  and  thus 
formed  into  different  communities  and  nations.  Some 
remained  around  the  ancient  seats  of  civilization, 
while  others  emigrated  to  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  these  emigrating  communities,  some  were  less 
cultivated  than  others.  And  what  the  destiny  of 
those  which  were  least  so  would  naturally  be,  we  may 
easily  imagine.  Suppose  that  a  small  community,  of 
comparatively  uneducated  persons,  were  to  leave  the 
older  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  take  up  their 
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abode,  to  begin  the  world  anew,  in  some  remote  and 
uncultivated  region  of  the  West — ^knowing  little,  and 
caring  less,  about  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture — speaking  a  language  which  none  could  un- 
derstand but  themselves — ^having  no  schools  for  the 
education  of  their  children — ^no  forms  of  divine  wor- 
ship— and  entirely  occupied  in  procuring  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Who  can  doubt  that  their  condition 
in  respect  to  civilization  would  soon  become  worse 
instead  of  better?  The  deteriorating  process,* it  is 
easy  to  see,  would  begin  at  once ;  the  second  gene- 
ration would  be  more  ignorant  and  uncultivated  than 
the  first,  and  the  third  more  so  than  the  second  :  and 
thus  onward  to  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism,  if  no  re- 
covering influence  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
from  without  This  we  believe  to  be,  in  substance, 
the  history  of  many  of  the  lesser  branches  into  which 
the  human  family  was  divided,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  nbyv-  fiipeak.  They  were  thrown  into  new  circum- 
stances, which  not  only  interposed  barriers  to  their 
further  improvement,  but  became  the  means  of  their 
losing  what  they  already  possessed.  In  some  cases, 
the  change  for  the  worse  was  greater,  and  more 
rapid,  than  in  others.  And,  in  this  way,  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  various  degrees  in  the  descending 
scale  of  civilization,  which  human  society  has  actual" 
ly  presented  in  succeeding  ages. 

If,  from  those  who  were  most  unfavourably  affected 
by  the  event  referred  to,  we  turn  to  the  communities 
and  nations,  who  not  only  retained,  but  even  im- 
proved, for  a  while,  upon  the  ancient  civilization,  we 
shall  find  the  facts  in  their  history  to  be  equally  fatal 
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to  the  existence  of  any  such  law  of  progress,  as  that 
of  which  we  now  speak.    A  better  example,  perhaps, 
cannot  bo  selected  for  illustration  than  the  Egyptians. 
Their  empire  is  understood  to  have  been  founded 
about  the  time  of  the  Dispersion.    And  the  earUest 
records  seem  to  justify  the  supposition,  that  an  inter- 
course was  kept  up  between  them  and  the  country 
around  Babylon.     Favoured  by  this  intercourse,  and 
by  other  propitious  circumstances,   they  not  only 
maintained  their  civilized  character,  but  even  ad- 
vanced in  the  career  of  improvement ;  so  that  Egypt, 
for  a  period,  became  the  depository  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  for  the  rest  of  the  world.    But  what  is  the 
condition  of  this  ancient  home  of  civilization  now  ? 
Where  are  the  present  signs  of  the  existence  and 
operation  of  a  law  of  progress?    For  two  .thousand 
years,  has  not  the  movement  been  retrogade,  instead 
of  forward  ?    And  is  there  one  remaining  ground  of 
hope,  that  Egypt  will  ever  rise  from  its  preseiit  de- 
gradation to  its  former  standing,  vsdthout  an  ameliorat- 
ing influence,  proceeding  from  other  and  more  en- 
lightened parts  of  the  world? 

What  we  say  of  Egypt,  may  be  aflSrmed,  with 
equal  truth,  of  India,  of  China,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome.  The  advancing  tide  of  civilization,  which 
once  overspread  these  countries,  has  long  since  spent 
its  force.  For  a  thousand  years,  they  have  not  only 
made  no  progress,  but  have  gone  backward.  And 
we  are  thus  conducted  again  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  no  propelling  power  in  human  society,  which 
bears  it  onward  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  sbme- 
times  progressive,  sometimes  stationary,  and  some- 
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times  retrograde.  And  which  of  these  shall  be  its 
grand  feature,  in  any  particular  age  or  period  of  the 
world,  depends  upon  events  and  circumstances,  which 
are  often  unforeseen,  and  beyond  all  human  control 
Sometimes  a  particular  turn  in  the  political  affairs  of 
a  nation  goes  far  to  determine  its  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  for  centuries.  Sometimes  a  whole 
nation  is  influenced  for  a  long  periodi  either  for  good 
or  evil,  by  the  gifted  mind  of  an  individual.  And 
sometimes  there  is  much  depending  upon  soil  and 
cUmate,  upon  war  and  peace,  upon  wealth  and  pover- 
ty, upon  forms  of  government,  and  also  upon  inter- 
course with  other  nations. 

The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  when  we  stand  at  a 
given  point  in  the  advancement  of  society,  and  make 
our  calculations  for  the  future,  we  must  rely,  not 
upon  any  thing  in  the  constitution  of  society  itself 
but  upon  the  external  circumstances  which  are  likely 
either  to  retard  or  accelerate  its  progress.  And  this 
opens  our  way  to  the  consideration  of  the  main  point 
which  claims  our  attention  at  the  present  time :  that 
there  are  circumstances  appertaining  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  which  afford  a  reasonable  ground  of 
hope,  that  human  society  for  the  time  to  come,  will 
not  be  either  stationary,  or  retrograde,  but  progres- 
sive— ^that  its  course  will  be  onward  and  upward, 
imtil  it  reaches  the  highest  point  in  the  scale  of  im- 
provement which  there  is  reason  to  anticipate. 

You  will  observe,  that,  thus  far,  we  have  assumed 
it  as  a  fact,  that  there  is  a  better  condition  of  human 
society  to  be  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  futurei 
than  we  have  yet  found  in  the  history  of  the  past 
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And  it  may  be  proper,  now,  to  advert  briefly  to  the 
grounds  on  which  this  expectation  is  built. 

There  are  but  two  modes  of  forming  a  reasonable 
opinion  as  to  what  the  fature  is  likely  to  disclose. 
One  is,  by  observation  upon  the  past.  There  is  so 
much  of  imiformity  in  the  Uws  of  nature,  and  so 
much  of  sameness  in  the  human  character,  from  age 
to  age,  that  we  may  often  reason,  with  some  degree 
of  probability,  from  what  has  occurred,  to  what  will 
occur  again:  ^'the  thing  that  hath  been,  is  that 
which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that 
which  shall  be  done ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  But  another,  and  more  certain 
mode  of  penetrating  the  future  is  by  prophecy. 
If  a  being,  possessing  the  attribute  of  foreknow^ 
ledge,  either  declares  himself,  or  commissions  others 
to  declare,  in  anticipation,  what  is  to  occur,  this  is 
sufficient  as  a  guide  to  our  faith.  And,  speaking  to 
you  as  beUevers  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  we  new 
allege,  that  such  a  being  has  uttered  predictions  in 
regard  to  an  improved  condition  of  human  society, 
which  has  never  yet  been  realised  in  the  condition 
and  experience  of  the  race.  The  time  is  coming 
when,  in  respect  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  "  the 
light  of  the  moon  will  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  will  be  seven  fold^  as  the  light  of 
seven  days."  Suppose  the  moon  to  shed  forth  beams 
as  bright,  as  those  which  emanate  from  the  sun  at 
noon  day ;  and  suppose  the  sun,  when  it  rises  in  the 
morning,  to  pour  forth,  through  its  whole  course,  seven 
times  as  much  light  as  it  now  does  in  the  clearest 
days  of  summer— so  that  as  much  light  would  be 
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compressed  into  one  day  as  is  now  emitted  in  seven 
— and  you  then  have  the  expressive  similitude  which 
is  here  employed.  How  amazingly  brilliant,  under 
these  circumstances,  would  the  face  of  nature  be,  in 
comparison  with  what  it  now  is.  And  thus  brilliant 
will  be  the  future  light  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world.  It  will  be  the  light  of  science,  of  morality, 
and  of  religion  combined  and  blended  together.  It 
will  not  only  be  surpassing,  as  to  its  measure  in  par- 
ticular places,  but  its  prevalence  will  be  universal 
It  will  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
And  its  effect  will  be,  to  bring  the  world  into  a  state 
of  tranquillity  and  peace.  The  evils  which  now  agi- 
tate and  disturb  society  will  be  eradicated.  The  du- 
ties of  man  to  his  fellow  man,  as  well  as  the  duties 
which  he  owes  to  his  Maker,  will  be  understood  and 
practised.  In  domestic  and  social  Ufe,  the  principles 
of  justice,  kindness,  and  good  will,  vsill  every  where 
prevail.  And  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with  new 
views  of  their  reciprocal  duties  and  interests,  will 
live  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  sword  of 
former  generations  will  be  turned  into  the  plough- 
share, and  the  spear  of  past  times  will  be  exchanged 
for  the  pruning  hook ;  and,  instead  of  war,  there  will 
be  "  an  abundance  of  peace."  "  The  wolf  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the 
fatling  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.** 

Our  precise  distance  from  this  consummation,  we 
pretend  not  to  conjecture.  Long  periods  of  prepara- 
tion and  progress  may  intervene ;  but  we  think  the 
eyes  are  blind  which  cannot  see,  that  the  world  is 
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now  ascending  to  this  high  destiny,  by  a  movement 
which  is  peculiaTi  and  the  springs  of  which  are  not 
likely  to  loose  their  tension  imtil  the  end  is  reached. 

We  shall  now  present  the  grand  features  of  this 
moyement,  as  they  stand  in  contrast  with  the  signs  of 
former  times,  and  leave  you  to  judge  whether  our 
estimate  of  their  importance  is  just 

Until  the  Ume  of  the  Reformation,  a  principal  bar- 
rier to  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  was 
the  want  of  an  easy  method  of  commimication ;  not 
only  between  the  gifled  minds  of  different  generations 
and  coimtries,  but  also  between  the  learned  and  the 
more  ignorant  in  particular  communities*  The  only 
mode,  beyond  those  of  verbal  discourse  and  oral  tra- 
dition, was  by  manuscripts,  which  were  rare  because 
they  were  expensive,  and  which  only  a  few  persons 
of  opulence  were  able  to  procure.  Scores  of  acres 
of  land  were  given,  in  some  cases,  as  the  price  of 
a  single  copy  of  what  was  esteemed  a  valuable 
work.  In  contrast  to  this,  we  are  in  possession  of  an 
art,  which  can  send  the  productions  of  mind,  as  other 
improvements  do  the  productions  of  the  'soil,  to  any 
distance,  at  a  nominal  expense.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  the  art  of  Printing,  the  acquisitions  of  one 
age  flow  down  unimpaired,  and  unrestricted  for  the  use 
and  improvement  of  those  who  succeed.  The  active 
and  inventing  minds  of  the  civilized  world  are  brought 
near  to  each  other.  A  close  and  exciting  intercom- 
munion is  thus  established  between  them.  Improve- 
ments, of  whatever  kind,  are  passed  rapidly  from  hand 
to  hand,  until  they  become  the  property  of  all,  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  still  higher  degrees  of  advance- 
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ment  Knowledge,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  the 
fe  Wy  is  thereby  diffused  among  the  masses ;  and  the  tide 
of  improTement  is  swelled  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  minds  which  are  brought  under  its  influence. 
In  short,  the  relations  of  this  art  to  the  intellectual 
growth  of  the  race  are  such,  that  its  invention  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  art  itself  is  of  such 
a  nature,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  the  sup- 
position that  it  can  ever  be  lost.  And,  while  it  re- 
mains, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  intellectual  trea- 
sures of  the  world  can  be  exhausted,  or  even  essen- 
tially diminished.  It  makes  knowledge  so  universal, 
that  retrogade  movements,  in  particular  places,  are 
less  felt,  and  more  easily  repaired.  It  puts  the  ac- 
quisitions of  each  generation  into  a  permanent  form, 
and  adds  them  to  the  stores  already  in  existence ;  and 
thus  becomes  the  source  of  an  influence,  which  is 
always  at  work  and  constantly  increasing. 

As  connected  with  the  art  of  printing,  this  modem 
era  in  human  society  is  distinguished  also  by  improve- 
ments in  Navigation.  The  time  was,  when  each 
nation,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  seas 
and  oceans,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  a  world  by  itself 
And  the  consequence  was,  that  springs  of  knowledge, 
which  ,were  opened  in  particular  places,  instead  of 
flowing  forth  to  fertilise  and  bless  the  world,  were 
shut  up  at  the  fountain.  But  there  are  tWo  elements 
now  at  work  in  the  art  of  navigation,  which  must 
soon  bring  the  different,  and  distant  parts  of  the  world 
so  near  together,  that  monopolies  of  knowledge  can 
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no  longer  be  supposed  to  exist.  One  }b  the  directing 
power  of  the  magnet,  as  forming  the  mariner's  com- 
pass ;  and  the  other  is  the  propelling  power  of  steam, 
as  setting  at  nought  the  opposing  forces  of  wind  and 
tide.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  and  use  of  these  elements  will  ever 
pass  into  oblivion.  And,  judging  from  the  improve- 
ments in  their  application  which  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  developed,  who  can  tell  to  what  extent 
they  will  finally  throw  down  the  barriers  of  time  and 
distance,  and  bring  the  civilized  and  barbarous  na- 
tions of  the  earth  into  one  family;  so  that  the  light 
may  shine  upon  the  darkness,  and  all  be  borne  for- 
ward in  a  career  of  united  itnd  increasing  improve- 
ment. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  the  attentive 
observer,  that  the  current  age  is  characterised  also, 
by  a  general  awakening  of  the  pubhc  mind  to  the  in- 
terests of  Education.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  social  body  is  stimulated  to  new 
sensibility  and  action  in  reference  to  this  end.  The 
movement  is  visible,  under  the  despotisms  of  the  old 
world,  as  well  as  under  the  free  governments  of  the 
new.  Go  to  Prussia,  for  instance,  and  see  what  effi- 
cient plans  are  in  progress  for  promoting  education 
among  the  people.  And  then  come  through  France, 
England,  and  Scotland,  to  our  own  country.  The 
Common,  or  Public  School  system  is  working  its  way 
to  the  yery  foundations  of  society.  The  Sabbath 
School  enterprise  is  an  important  auxiliary  in  the 
same  service.  And  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  betokens  a  decided 
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movement  in  the  same  direction.  Nor  is  it  merely 
at  home,  that  the  civilized  nations  are  at  work  in  this 
cause.  Associations  are  fast  springing  into  existence, 
which  are  intended  to  act  upon  foreign  countries; 
and  especially  upon  those  which  are  least  enlightened. 
Schools  for  elementary  instruction  are  already  in  pro- 
gress, in  a  thousand  places,  among  the  Pagan  nations 
of  the  East,  as  well  as  at  some  points  among  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  West.  And  how  is  it  likely  that 
this  movement  will  be  essentially  retarded,  or  turned 
back,  by  any  contingencies  that  are  yet  to  occur. 
Favored  as  it  is  by  the  faciUties,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  it  will 
not  only  be  sustained,  but  carried  forward  with  in- 
creasing vigour,  until  the  end  shalUbe  reached. 

I  do  not  forget,  in  making  this  statement,  that  edu- 
cation is  capable  of  being  turned  to  a  bad,  as  well  as  to 
a  good  account ;  that  the  increase  of  knowledge  may 
be  supposed,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  misery  instead  of  happiness.  This  is  the 
natural  result,  when  knowledge  is  unaccompanied  by 
integrity  or  moral  virtue.  Rome  was  in  the  zenith 
of  her  glory,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  when  the  repubhc  began  to  crumble  under 
the  weight  of  its  moral  corruptions.  Nor  was  know- 
ledge ever  cultivated  more  widely  and  successfully  in 
France,  than  when  the  frightful  and  bloody  scenes  of 
the  Revolution  began  to  be  enacted.  We  mark  it, 
therefore,  as  a  peculiarly  promising  feature  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  society  in  this  age,  that  the  movement 
partakes  largely  of  efforts  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  Christiajj  Religion.    As  a  general  fact,  we 
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believe  the  past  history  of  the  world  will  abundantly 
show,  that  civilization  and  religion  have  very  much 
existed  and  flourished  together.  They  sprang  from 
the  same  origin ;  and,  in  the  course,  of  their  passage 
through  the  world,  the  track  of  one  has  generally 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other.  Who 
can  deny  that  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  their  inters 
course  with  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  true 
religion  was  known  and  professed ;  in  the  first  place, 
with  the  neighbourhood  aroimd  Babylon,  where  the 
seeds  of  Divine  truth  were  planted  by  the  family  of 
Noah,  and  afterwards,  with  the  Israelites,  among 
whom  the  oracles  of  the  Deity  were  deposited  and 
preserved  ?  Who  can  deny,  again,  Ihat  the  civiliza- 
tion both  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  was  largely  the  re- 
sult of  their  intercourse  with  the  land  of  Palestine  ? 
Is  it  not  equally  clear,  that,  subsequent  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  march  of  civilization  was  arrested  when 
Christianity  began  to  decline  ;  and  that,  during  the 
long  night  of  the  dark  ages,  they  were  in  a  state  of 
depression  together  ?  And,  finally,  who  can  doubt, 
that  the  revival  of  religion,  at  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation, was,  at  the  same  time,  the  revival  of  letters  ? 
that  when  Christianity  threw  off  the  nightmare  of  the 
superstitions  which  had  rested  upon  her  bosom  for 
centuries,  she  awoke  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  over  all  Europe,  and  pushed  the  intellectual 
world  forward  into  a  new  career  by  an  impulse  pe- 
culiarly her  own  ? 

We  see  enough  in  these  facts,  as  well  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  to  convince  us,  that  the  most  auspi- 
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cious  of  all  the  signs  of  the  present  times  is  the  ex- 
tensive eflFort  which -is  made  to  circulate  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  religion,  in  connexion  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  civilized  life.  Forms  of  civilization 
which  are  sustained  by  this  element,  are  sure  to  stand, 
while  all  others  are  liable,  after  arriving  at  a  certain 
point,  to  fall  by  their  own  weight.  And,  embracing 
this  as  the  true  philosophy,  there  are  multitudes  of 
the  choicest  spirits  of  the  age  who  are  making  it  the 
guide  of  then:  benevolent*  efforts.  The  enterprize  of 
supplying  the  whole  world  with  the  institutions,  doc- 
trines, and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  begun 
anew.  It  was  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  and  with 
great  success,  during  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
era ;  and,  to  some  extent,  also,  after  the  Reformation 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  But,  in  both  t^ese  cases, 
the  energy  of  the  movement  was  exhausted  before 
the  result  was  achieved.  It  is  now  proceeding  on 
different  grounds;  and,  as  we  beUeve,  with  better 
hopes  of  success.  It  has  already  become  a  settled 
conviction  upon  the  pubUc  mind,  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  that  by  the  aid  of  modem  discove- 
ries and  improvements,  it  will  not  be  impracticable  to 
supply  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  the  Bible  in 
their  own  tongues.  A  good  beginning,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  end,  has  been  made.  Translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  made 
into  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages. 
Copies  of  these  translations  can  be  multiplied,  by  the 
aid  of  the  press,  to  any  extent ;  while  channels  for 
the  transmission  of  all  the  needful  facilities  are  open 
in  every  direction.   And  when  this,  with  other  kindred 
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schemes,  shall  be  carried  out  to  their  completion ; 
when  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth  shall 
have  in  their  possession  the  inspired  record  of  moral 
and  religious  truth,  an  advantage  will  be  gained,  to 
which  there  has  been  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
former  times.  The  seeds  of  a  true  civilization  will 
be  planted  in  every  soil : — and,  however  their  growth 
may  be  retarded  by  particular  causes  for  a  time,  they 
will  ere  long  yield  an  abundant  harvest,  in  which  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  reap  and  rejoice  together. 

There  is  much,  we  think,  in  the  changes  which  are 
occurring  in  the  general  character  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  earth,  which  is  adapted  to  favour  this 
onward  movement.  The  time  was,  when  govern- 
ments were  administered  almost  exclusively  by  physi- 
cal force.  But  now  the  tendency  is  decidedly  to  that 
state  of  things,  in  which  appeals  to  reason  and  con- 
science will  have  to  take  the  place  of  the  sword  and 
the  bayonet.  The  principles  of  civil  Uberty  are  be- 
coming better  understood,  and  are  in  the  way  of  be- 
ing established  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  appetite  for  war  and  conquest  is 
losing  its  keenness.  The  policy  of  nations  is  fast 
verging  to  the  mode  of  settUng  differences  by  peace- 
ful negotiation,  instead  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  The 
nature  and  obligations  of  international  law,  are  be- 
coming better  understood,  and  more  generally  re- 
spected. As  the  fruit  of  these  changes,  the  world  is 
already  enjoying  a  state  of  almost  universal  repose. 
The  arts  of  war  are  exchanged  for  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  And  the  conviction  is  growing  deeper  and 
more  extensive  every  day,  that  this  is  the  policy  on 
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the  line  of  which  the  trae  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
nations  is  to  be  found. 

Again,  there  is  great  stress  to  be  laid  upon  the  pre- 
sent RELATHTE  POSITION  of  the  natious  of  the  eardi. 
The  balance  of  political  power  lies  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  occupy  the  highest  place  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  In  all  the  ancient  seats  of  ignorance, 
idolatry,  and  superstition,  the  strength  of  government 
has  become  weakness  itself  The  barbarous  nations 
have  passed  the  meridian  of  their  political  day.  They 
have  seen  the  time  of  their  manhood,  and  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  imbecility  and  decrepitude  of  old  age. 
Instead  of  giving  tjrpe  and  character  to  the  spirit  and 
general  movements  of  society,  they  are  l3dng  in  a 
passive  state,  to  be  acted  on  by  those  who  are  above 
them  in  rank  and  influence.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  the  nations  that  remain  at  home.  Their  foreign 
intercourse  is  not  with  those  whom  they  visit  in  the 
pursuits  of  business,  but  with  those  who  visit  them. 
Their  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  instead  of  dif- 
fusing itself,  is  thereby  kept  vidthin  its  own  limits ; 
and  there  it  may  be  expected  to  remain,  until  the 
light  imported  from  other  regions  shall  gradually  en- 
ter and  chase  it  away. 

And  do  not  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  the  sure 
approach  of  this  result,  inasmuch  as  those  nations 
who  have  civilization  and  Christianity  in  their  high- 
est and  purest  forms,  are  the  nations,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  poUtical  standing  and  commercial  im- 
portance, have  the  freest  intercourse  with  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  far 
to  say,  that  the  rank  which  any  particular  nation  now 
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holds  in  the  scale  of  inteUectaal  and  moral  improve- 
ment is  a  fair  index  to  the  extent  and.  importance  of 
its  commercial  relations.  And,  in  making  this  remark, 
we  hare  a  special  reference  to  our  own,  as  well  as  to 
the  country  to  which  we  are  most  nearly  allied,  not 
only  in  our  language,  our  institutions,  and  our  laws, 
but  also  in  our  mercantile  and  commercial  pursuits. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  are, 
in  an  eminent  sense,  the  home  of  civilization  in  its 
union  with  Christijinity.  And  so  they  are  the  nations, 
whose  canvas  whitens  every  sea,  whose  vessels  are 
freighted  for  every  port,  and  whose  people  visit  the 
inhabitants  of  every  clime.  Their  track  upon  the 
ocean  is  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  And  is  it 
expecting  too  much  to  anticipate,  that  their  intercourse 
with  the  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  world  will 
continue,  until  the  moulding  influence  of  their  charac- 
ter and  institution?  shall  be  universally  felt — ^until  the 
lights  of  science  and  religion,  as  guiding  them  to  their 
destiny,  shall  dawn  upon  all  the  earth — and  until  the 
world  shall  be  reunited  in  one  family,  entertaining  in 
general  the  same  opinions,  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  professing  the  same  religion,  and  pursuing  the 
ends  of  Hfe  in  the  same  way  ? 

I  have  not  forgotten,  and  now  think  it  important  to 
remark  distinctly,  that  there  is  a  Providence  in  the 
affairs  of  men ;  and  that,  in  expecting  the  world  to 
reach  its  high  destiny  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
causes  referred  to,  we  build  the  expectation,  not  upon 
the  absence  or  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  a  superintend- 
i;ig  providence ;  but  expressly  upon  its  intimate  and 
vital  connexion  with  the  whole  process.    We  believe 
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that,  if  no  influeisice  from  on  high  were  to  favor  the 
operation  of  these  causes,  human  society  would  not 

only  cease  to  advance,  but  would  go  backward  to  the 
worst  condition  in  which  it  ever  existed.  But  the 
Maker  of  the  world  is  also  its  Governor.  And  we 
must  judge  of  his  designs,  from  what  we  read  of  the 
past,  and  from  what  we  see  of  the  present,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  declarations.  The  signs  of  advance- 
ment, of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  encouraging,  be- 
cause they  are  providential  signs.  They  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  plan  by  which  the  World  is  governed. 
They  have  an  obvious  bearing  upon  a  certain  result. 
And  especially,  since  the  result  is  predicted,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  design  of  the  same  hand  which  has 
brought  them  into  action,  to  carry  them  on  to  such  an 
issue  as  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  should  lead 
us  to  expect. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  I  should  prepare  to  relieve 
the  patient  attention  with  which  you  have  honoured 
me,  by  submitting  a  few  remarks  having  more  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  we  are  now 
assembled. 

I  have  responded  to  your  call  upon  me,  for  this 
service.  Brethren  Alumni,  more  with  a  view  to  my  own 
gratification  ia  meeting  you  at  the  seat  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  than  from  any  expectation  of  being  able  to  do 
justice,  either  to  the  theme  which  I  have  selected,  or 
to  the  object  which  this  association  has  in  view. 
What  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  I  have  presented 
for  your  consideration.  And,  if  the  views  which  I 
have  submitted  are  just,  it  is  plain  that  our  position  is 
one  of  pecuUar  interest  and  responsibility,  connected 
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as  we  are  with  a  nation,  which  is  to  fill  a  wide  sphere 
of  instrumentality  in  the  future  advancement  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  with  a  literary  institution,  which  has  already 
done  much,  and  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  do  still  more, 
in  contributing  to  the  onward  movement. 

A  modem  writer  has  said  of  our  country :  "  Amer- 
ica is  to  modem  Europe  what  its  western  colonies 
were  to  Greece ;  the  land  of  aspirations  and  dreams, 
the  country  of  daring  enterprise,  and  the  asylum  of 

'  misfortune ;  which  receives  alike  the  exile  and  the 
adventurer,  the  discontented  and  the  aspiring,  and 

,  promises  to  all  a  freer  life  and  a  fresher  nature.  The 
European  emigrant  might  believe  himself  as  one 
transported  to  a  new  world,  governed  by  new  laws, 
and  finding  himself  at  once  raised  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ing. "^  *  Every  change  in  America  has  occasioned  a 
corresponding  change  in  Europe.  *  *  At  every  ex- 
pansion of  American  influence,  the  older  countries . 
are  destined  to  undergo  new  changes,  and  to  receive 
a  second  character  from  the  colonies  they  have  plant- 
ed, whose  greatness  is  on  so  much  a  larger  scale 
than  that  of  the  parent  countries,  and  which  will  ex- 
hibit those  improvements,  which  exist  in  miniature  in 
Europe,  unfettered  by  ancient  prejudices,  and  dilated 
over  another  continent." 

These  sentiments,  especially  as  coming  from  a 
writer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  honoun- 
able  to  our  country  in  a  high  degree.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  them  to  be  eminently  just  in  them- 
selves. The  planting  of  this  republic,  I  havQ  no 
doubt,  was  an  event  of  more  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race,  than  any  other  which  has 
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occurred  since  the  Reformation.  It  was  a  strike  for 
freedom,  which  awakened  the  attention  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  was  the  raising  of  a  new  standard  in 
the  sight  of  all  nations ;  and,  in  this  view,  a  prophetic 
warning  to  the  despotisms  of  the  old  world,  that  the 
time  of  their  end  was  fixed.  In  short,  it  ronsed  a 
spirit  of  civil  and  religious  Hberty,  which  will  never 
sleep,  until  all  forms  of  oppression  and  tyranny  are 
hunted  down,  and  banished  from  the  earth.  Far  and 
near,  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  kings 
and  despots  are  directed  towards  it  They  see  in  it 
the  seeds  of  a  revolution  within  the  circle  of  which 
they  are  sure  to  be  embraced ;  and  measures  for  re- 
sisting its  influence  are  already  among  the  gravest 
things  which  they  are  called  to  consider. 

As  American  citizens,  then,  we  occupy  a  peculiar 
position ;  we  sustain  pecuUar  responsibilities ;  an  im- 
portant treasure  is  committed  to  our  trust.  We  have 
under  our  care  a  tree  of  Ufe,  the  fruit  of  which  is  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations ;  and,  as  lovers  of  our  kind, 
we  are  called  upon  to  guard  it  from  harm  and  pro- 
mote its  healthy  and  vigorous  groveth.  There  are 
those  who  would  destroy  it  both  root  and  branch. 
It  has  open  foes,  and  enemies  in  disguise.  There  are 
principles  promulgated,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  would  not  only  stint  its  growth,  but  cause  it  to 
wither  and  die.  And  it  belongs  to  us,  in  our  respec- 
tive spheres  of  action  and  influence,  to  have  an  eye  to 
its  safety ;  to  see  that  it  suffers  no  detriment  under 
our  protection  and  supervision,  and  that  we  leave  it 
in  a  condition  to  bring  forth  more  abundant  fruit  in 
the  generations  to  come. 
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The.  only  basis  on  which  our  free  institutions  can 
stand,  and  accomplish  the  high  destiny  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  is  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
people.  And,  in  this  fact,  we  see  what  the  particu- 
lar direction  of  our  aims  and  eflforts  should  be.  The 
whole  people  will  be  intelligent  and  virtuous,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  particular  in- 
dividuals and*  communities.  In  our  individual  capa- 
city, therefore,  each  of  us  may  do  something.  By 
personal  example  and  effort,  we  may  patronise  the 
cause  of  education  and  good  morals,  both  in  word  and 
in  deed.  We  may  stand  forth  as  the  advocates  of 
right  principles,  and  of  all  useful  institutions.  We 
may  give  the  weight  of  our  influence  to  every  enter- 
prise, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  enlighten  the  igno- 
rant, to  reform  the  vicious,  and  to  train  up  a  genera- 
tion to  whom  the  interests  of  the  nation  may  be  safe- 
ly committed ;  and  thus  be  instrumental  in  sowing  the 
seed,  which,  after  we  are  dead,  will  yield  a  harvest  of 
blessing,  not  only  to  our  country,  but  to  the  world  at 
large. 

In  this  connexion,  it  were  not  easy  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  the  least  influence  we  can  exert,  in  giv- 
ing permanency  and  vigor  to  such  an  Institution,  as 
that  around  the  interests  of  which  our  thoughts  and 
affections  cluster  on  the  present  occasion.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  college  is  like  the  opening  of  a  new 
fountain,  or  the  kindling  of  a  new  fire.  It  is  the 
source  and  beginning  of  an  influence,  which  spreads 
over  a  wide  circle,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  It 
brings  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  within 
the  reach  of  many  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
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possessed  them.  It  draws  towards  it  the  attention  of 
the  rising  youth  of  the  country;  and,  after  training 
them  for  the  work,  sends  them  forth  to  occupy  the 
higher  posts  of  influence  and  usefulness  which  the 
relations  and  demands  of  society  present  How  many 
are  there  in  such  positions  now,  whose  influence,  but 
for  this  college,  would  never  have  been  felt  beyond  the 
farm  which  they  might  have  cultivated,  or  the  work- 
shop in  which  they  might  have  performed  their  daily 
labour.  We  say  this,  not  in  the  way  of  reflecting  in- 
vidiously upoi^  the  employment  of  the  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic, or  the  merchant :  they  are  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  social  body  in  every  community ;  and  every 
thing  depends,  at  last,  upon  their  character  for  intelli- 
gence and  virtue.  But  the  question,  whether  they 
are  to  be  intelligent  and  virtuous,  is  to  be  decided 
mainly  by  the  character  and  furniture  of  their  in- 
structors and  agents — the  teachers,  in  their  schools — 
the  statesmen,  in  their  halls  of  legislation — ^the  judges, 
in  their  courts  of  justice — and  the  ministry,  in  their 
houses  of  worship.  Here  are  needed  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  purest,  minds  which  the  nation  can  furnish. 
And  any  instrumentality  is  to  be  highly  prized,  which 
will  seek  them  out  in  their  obscurity,  and  bring  them 
into  use  for  the  public  good. 

Our  Alma  Mater  has  labored  in  this  work  with  suc- 
cess, for  nearly  forty  years.  And  we,  as  her  attach- 
ed and  grateful  sons,  are  now  convened  to  express 
our  obligations  for  the  benefits  she  has  conferred  upon 
us,  and  our  best  wishes  for  her  future  prosperity  and 
success.  We  rejoice  to  know,  that  as  she  advances 
in  age,  she  does  not  decline  in  vigor  and  eflSiciericy ; 
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that  her  standard  of  education  rises,  instead  of  being 
depressed ;  and  that  no  signs  appear  of  any  abate- 
ment in  the  public  confidence,  as  to  her  ability  to  exe- 
cute the  work  she  has  undertaken  to  perform.  May 
the  best  wishes  of  her  friends  be  realized,  and  the 
hopes  of  her  enemies,  if  she  has  any,  be  disappointed! 
May  she  have  a  long  and  brilliant  career,  in  company 
with  the  other  sister  institutions  of  our  land !  May 
her  influence  increase  and  extend,  until  the  destiny 
of  our  country  in  its  relations  to  the  world  shall  be 
accomplished — until  the  vine  of  liberty,  civilization, 
and  Christianity  united,  which  has  taken  root  in  this 
new  world,  shall  be  transplanted  in  every  soil,  afford^ 
ing  a  refreshing  shade  to  the  people  of  all  nations, 
and  yielding  its  pleasant  fruits  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  clime. 

If  there  is  any  thing,  Brethren  Alumni,  which  we 
can  do  towards  procuring  or  hastening  this  result,  it 
becomes  us  to  do  it  quickly.  We  are  to  occupy  our 
places  on  the  great  theatre  of  human  affairs,  for  a 
very  brief  and  uncertain  period.  In  the  catalogue  of 
those  who  have  received  the  honours  of  this  Institu- 
tion, how  many  are  there  whose  names  already  be- 
long to  the  dead  instead  of  the  living.  At  every  re- 
turning commeAcement,  the  number  of  such  names  is 
greater.  Some  of  the  greetings  and  partings,  be- 
tween old  friends  that  meet  on  those  occasions,  are 
always  greetings  and  partings  for  the  last  time.  And 
thus  the  process  will  continue,  until  we  have  all  fin- 
ished our  work  upon  earth,  and  gone  to  reap  the  re- 
wards of  our  conduct  in  the  world  to  come.  Let  this 
consideration  awaken  us  to  new  zeal  and  activity,  in 
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every  enterprise  which  bears  upon  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  our  race.  Let  us  serve  our 
generation  in  this  cause,  faithfully,  while  we  live. 
And  then,  whether  life  shall  be  long  or  short,  we 
shall  be  prepared,  at  its  termination,  to  resign  our 
stewardship  with  a  good  conscience ;  to  bow  submis- 
sively to  the  stroke  of  death ;  and  to  pass  without 
fear  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  will  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works. 
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ADDRESS. 


To  OBSERVE  the  dealings  of  ProvideDce,  and  draw  from 
them  those  lessons  which  are  important  for  the  regulation  of 
human  life,  is  the  dictate  of  an  enlightened  piety,  and  of  a 
sound  philosophy.  He  who  looks  carefully  upon  what  is 
transpiring  in  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  trace  the  operations 
of  a  superintending  mind.  And  the  more  he  oberves,  the 
more  he  reflects,  and  the  more  he  knows,  the  deeper  will  be 
his  convictions  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  The 
surface  of  human  affairs  presents  no  pleasing  prospect. 
Here  all  is  uncertainty  and  confusion.  There  is  little  or 
nothing  to  inspire  confidence — no  ground  for  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope.  Many,  under  the  influence  of  hasty  convictions 
have  taken  up  the  notion  that  this  life  is  nothing  more 
than  a  grand  lottery,  where  each  individual  draws  his 
blank  or  his  prize  by  mere  chance.  But  to  him  who  looks 
deeper,  and  explores  the  hidden  movements,  connexions,  • 
and  dependencies  of  human  actions,  and  human  events, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  all  things  transpire  in  order, 
and  under  a  well-regulated  system. 

The  evidences  of  design — of  wisdom,  and  of  ultimate 
good  are  so  many,  that  he  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
a  superhuman  agency  is  ever  at  work,  and  that  the  daily 
and  hourly  scenes  of  life  are  tending  to  some  grand,  though 
it  may  be  far-distant,  result — a  result  that  will  advance  the 
happiness  of  the  human  family,  and  bring  glory  to  the 
Creator. 

Men  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  this  agency  in  the 
more  public  affairs  of  the  world.     They  are  ready  to  admit 
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that  nations  rise,  and  flourish,  and  go  to  decay,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Divine  Providence.  No  one  imagines 
that  the  singular  origin,  the  eventful  history,  and  the  fearful 
doom  of  the  Jews,  were  matters  of  accident;  or  that  the 
French  revolution  was  an  isolated  fact.  In  these,  the  finger 
of  God  is  so  manifest,  that  it  cannot  but  be  seen.  And  yet 
the  history  of  nations,  the  greater  events  of  the  world,  are,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  only  the  outlines  upon  the  map  of  Providence. 
It  is  in  the  more  private  affairs  of  life — ^the  incidents  and 
events  of  individuals  that  we  are  to  find  the  facts  which  are 
to  fill  up  this  skeleton,  and  give  to  it  life  and  beauty.  In 
nature,  the  same  hand  that  reared  the  lofty  mountains,  and 
spread  out  the  extensive  plains,  likewise  made  the  hills  and 
valleys.  The  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  rivers,  are  no 
more  under  the  dominion  of  fixed  laws,  than  those  of  the 
brooks  and  rivulets  which  flow  from  every  hill  side.  Just  so 
it  is  in  human  affairs ;  those  great  events  in  the  lives  of  nations 
and  individuals  which  fix  the  eras  of  history,  are  no  more 
the  result  of  divine  superintendence  than  the  ordinary  scenes 
of  every-day  life.  He  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  a 
mighty  people,  is  no  more  the  object  of  the  divine  care  than 
the  humblest  laborer  who  provides  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Both  alike  are  in  the  keeping  of  One  who  will  give  to  each, 
if  he  will  but  receive  it,  the  measure  of  wisdom  and  strength 
he  may  need. 

Nor  does  this  view,  derogate  from  the  honor  or  glory  of 
God. .  It  only  clothes  Him  with  the  features  best  calculated 
to  render  Him  infinitely  lovely  and  precious  to  the  reflecting 
and  trusting  mind.  God  is  no  longer  presented  as  far 
removed  from  human  scenes,  and  arrayed  in  unapproachable 
majesty,  but  as  everywhere  present  In  the  busy  crowds  of 
the  city,  in  the  quiet  retreats  of  rural  life,  with  the  man  of 
study,  with  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  in  the  season  of  prosperity, 
in  the  day  of  adversity — God  is  present ;  present  by  his  in- 
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visible  agency,  his  controlling  power,  his  guiding  wisdom, 
and  his  sustaining  grace.  There  is  not  a  deed  of  light  or 
darkness,  not  a  word  or  thought  be  does  not  know.  There 
is  not  a  tear  of  sorrow  he  does  not  see ;  not  a  sigh  of  trouble 
he  does  not  hear.  Though  his  Throne  is  fixed  on  high  ; 
though  be  is  surrounded  by  angelic  hosts — 

**  Yet  looking  down,  he  visita  oft. 

The  humble,  hallow 'd  cell ; 
And  with  the  penitent  who  mourn, 

*  Tid  his  delight  to  dwell.'* 

I  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  circumstances 
which  have  brought  us  together  at  this  time.  To  the  careless 
observer,  the  Providence  which  now  engages  our  attention 
is  painfully  dark  and  mysterious.  Yet  to  the  humble  and 
confiding  soul  there  is  much  comfort  in  the  thought  that  infin- 
ite wisdom  has  ordered  it ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall 
see  the  reason  of  it  and  be  satisfied.  True,  the  affliction  is 
gi'ievous ;  yet  it  is  mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  He  who 
made  our  departed  friend  what  he  was  to  us,  has  taken  him 
to  Himself.  Why  he  was  removed  when  he  was,  we  cannot 
tell,  "For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly — ^we  know  only 
in  part."  At  another  day  it  will  all  be  made  plain,  and  we 
with  him  will  rejoice  in  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  this,  now 
to  us  most  afflictive,  dispensation. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  yielding  to  unavailing  regrets,  let  us 
receive  those  lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety,  which  an  occasion 
like  the  present  is  calculated  to  impart.  In  every  providence 
like  this  the  voice  of  God  may  be  distinctly  heard,  and  his 
words  should  be  seriously  pondered.  We  are  arrested  in 
our  course,  and  our  thoughts  are  called  away,  for  a  time,  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  life  to  the  contemplation  of  death,  the 
grave,  and  the  world  unknown.  How  solemnly  are  we  ad- 
monished by  what  is  now  before  us,  "  So  to  number  our  days 
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that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."     We  here  see 
the  point  to  which  we  are  all  directing  our  steps : 

**Whate*er  wo  do,  where'er  we  go, 
We  're  bast'oiog  to  the  tomb." 

A  little  less  than  a  year  since,  he  whose  loss  we  now  la* 
ment,  left  us  in  the  midst  of  life  and  hope.  When  we  parted 
there  was  no  other  expectation  than  that  we  should  meet  again 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks.  But  He,  in  whom  we  live, 
ordered  it  otherwise.  Our  friend  was  arrested  in  his  course 
by  the  hand  of  disease,  and  fell  a  victim  to  its  power.  His 
mortal  remains  are  now  before  us,  soon  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  their  final  repose.  We,  my  friends,  are  as- 
sembled to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  one  whom  we  loved 
while  living,  and  whose  death  we  deeply  deplore.  It  is  no 
idle  curiosity  which  has  brought  us  together;  no  unmean- 
ing formality  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Our  hearts  are 
touched  with  unaffected  sorrow,  and  the  impulses  of  a  better 
nature  have  brought  us  here  to  mingle  our  sympathies  aifd 
tears  over  one  who  was  lovely  and  precious  to  us  in  life,  and 
now  that  he  is  gone,  whose  memory  we  cherish,  as  the  **  mem- 
ory of  the  just." 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  improve  this  occasion  than  by 
presenting  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our 
friend,  and  offering  such  reflections  as  the  time  and  circum- 
stances will  allow. 

Professor  Stonb  was  bom  September  21,  1803,  in  the 
town  of  Sharon,  and  state  of  Massachusetts.  At  an  early  age 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  and  his  training 
was,  necessarily,  committed  to  other  than  parental  hands. 
Of  his  mother  he  ever  spoke  in  terms  of  affectionate  kind* 
ness ;  and  in  her  early  death  he  felt  that  he  had  sustained  a 
loss  which  could  never  be  repaired.  But  relatives  and  kind 
friends  supplied,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  that  care  and 
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attention  which  childhood  and  youth  so  much  need.  In 
common  with  other  boys  of  his  age  he  attended  the  public 
school  in  the  village  where  he  resided,  and  there  laid  the 
ground  work  of  hb  education.  Of  the  time  thus  spent  he 
ever  spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  interest ;  and  to  tlie  pleasing 
associations  of  this  period  it  may  be  owing  that  in  after  years 
he  became  so  ardent  a  friend  of  the  system  of  public  school 
instruction. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  a  store 
as  a  cleric,  but  a  desire  for  knowledge  having  been  previously 
kindled  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  without  obtaining  a  liberal 
education.  Accordingly  we  soon  find  him  pursuing  bis 
studies  under  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Bellingham.  The  zeal 
with  which  he  applied  himself  during  this  period  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  fitted  himself  for  college  in  the 
very  short  space  of  nine  months.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
regularly  commencing  his  studies  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  did  not  close  his  labors  until  twelve  at  night. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  passed  his  examination,  and 
entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Brown  University,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  His  habits  of  industry  enabled  him  to  take  a 
stand  along  with  the  first  in  his  class,  which  position  he  occu- 
pied during  the  three  years  he  remained  at  this  Institution. 
On  reaching  the  Senior  year,  circumstances  occurred  which 
made  him  think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  dissolve  hb  connexion 
with  the  Institution ;  he  accordingly  did  so,  and  became  a 
member  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  where  he  received 
bis  first  degree,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Previous  to  his 
entering  College,  Professor  Stone  had  determined  to  pursue 
the  profession  of  Law.  Soon  after  graduating  he  commenced 
bis  legal  studies  under  Mr.  Fisk,  of  Wrentham.  With  this 
gentleman  he  remained  only  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
removed  to  Concord,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  that  truly 
excellent   man   and   eminent   lawyer,  Samuel   Hoare,   Esq. 
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With  him  he  remained  until  he  had  completed  his  course  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  Of  Mr.  Hoare  he  ever  spoke  in 
terms  of  sincere  affection  and  of  the  most  profound  respect* 
He  regarded  him  as  an  able  lawyer,  a  noble  man,  and  a  true 
friend.  To  his  intercourse  with  him  Professor  Stone  always 
reverted  with  the  greatest  pleasure;  regarding  it  as  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  events  in  his  life. 

Immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  took  charge  of  a  Latin  Grammar  School. 
During  this  period  his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  his  legal 
studies ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  Law  lectures  in  the  University.  During  his  stay  in  this 
place  he  was  associated  with  many  of  the  most  promising 
young  men  of  his  native  state,  who,  like  him,  were  just 
entering  upon  professional  life.  The  acquaintances  there 
formed,  ripened  into  friendships  which  contributed  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  after  life. 

But  before  Professor  Stone  had  finished  his  course  in  law, 
he  was  often  led  to  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  devote  his 
days  to  the  business  of  that  profession.  These  doubts  led 
him  to  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  subject :  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  he  relinquished  the  more  inviting  prospects 
which  the  legal  profession  held  out,  and  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  teaching.  In  this  he  exhibited  that  trait  of  character 
which  shone  forth  so  conspicuously  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life — a  conscientious  regard  for  what  he  considered  duty.  I 
hazard  nothing  in  expressing  the  opinion,  that  had  Professor 
Stone  pursued  the  practice  of  law,  he  would  have  attained  a 
high  standing,  and  gained  much  reputation.  He  had  the 
elements  of  character,  the  habits  of  mind,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  manners,  which  would  have  rendered  success 
almost  certain.  But  he  felt  that  he  could  be  more  useful 
in  another  pursuit;  and,  without  hesitation,  he  gave  himself 
to  that  laborious  and  self-denying  work,  in  which  he  spent 
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the  remainder  of  bis  days.  We  here  have  an  example 
worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  every  young  man  about  en- 
tering upon  the  great  business  of  life.  Professor  Stone 
was  well  fitted  for  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen. 
His  education  was  thorough,  his  abilities  high  and  of  a 
shining  order.  His  habits  were  good,  and  his  character 
was  spotless.  There  was  everything  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage him.  A  wide  and  promising  field  was  opened  up, 
and,  humanly  speaking,  he  had  but  to  enter  it  and  gather 
a  rich  harvest  of  earthly  fame.  But  the  voice  of  con- 
science, which  to  him  was  the  voice  of  God,  bid  him  turn 
his  back  upon  all  these  bright  prospects  and  give  himself 
to  a  more  self-sacrificing  work.  Without  hesitation,  and 
without  a  murmur,  he  relinquished  his  chosen  pursuit,  and 
changed  his  whole  plan  of  life.  In  this  he  exhibited  an  ele- 
vation of  principle,  and  a  nobleness  of  character  worthy  of 
the  highest  admu*ation.  To  do  right,  to  fear  and  obey  God, 
to  seek  the  honor  that  cometh  from  above,  he  considered  the 
true  and  highest  glory  of  man;  and  this  glory  he  sought 
and  obtained. 

Soon  after  this  change  in  his  views.  Professor  Stone 
made  a  journey  through  the  Western  States.  His  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
country,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  determine  upon  the 
field  of  his  future  labors.  After  a  few  months  he  returned 
to  Geneva,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  engaged 
in  teaching  a  select  school.  His  stay  in  this  place  was 
rather  brief,  yet  sufficiently  long  for  him  to  gain  the  esteem, 
and  win  the  aJ9*ection  of  a  chosen  circle  of  friends.  He 
remembered  his  sojourn  in  this  beautiful  town  with  the 
utmost  pleasure,  and  often  recounted  the  happy  moments 
passed  in  the  society  of  those  who  received  and  treated 
him  with  so  much  kindness.  They,  also,  never  ceased  to 
remember  and  speak  of  him  with  the  greatest  interest ;  and 
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wbM  the  news  of  his  death  reached  them  they  felt,  as  we 
most  deeply  feel,  that  a  kindred  spirit  had  been  taken 
away,  and  that  his  place  on  earth  could  no  more  be  filled. 
How  touching  is  the  tribute  which  the  grateful  heart  ren- 
ders to  the  objects  of  its  affections!  It  consists  not  in 
words,  or  outward  acts,  but  in  the  cherished  memory  of 
all  that  is  excellent  and  good. 

In  1833  Prof.  Stone  removed  from  Geneva  to  this  City* 
His  object  in  coming  to  this  place  was  to  carry  out  more 
fully  his  plans  with  reference  to  education*  He  felt  that 
a  field  was  open  to  him  here,  in  which  he  could  labor  with 
many  prospects  of  usefulness.  In  this  he  was  not  disap^ 
pointed.  The  school  which  he  established  was  entirely 
successful.  It  soon  gained  a  reputation  which  placed 'it  at 
the  head  of  the  schools  for  boys  in  this  region,  and  made 
it  the  favorite  resort  of  those  who  had  a  disposition  to  ac- 
quire a  good  education.  I  need  not  say  to  this  audience 
that  this  school  was  sustained  throughout  by  an  interest 
and  with  a  liberality  almost  unprecedented.  As  the  head 
of  this  school.  Professor  Stone  exhibited  his  various  qual- 
ifications for  the  training  of  youth  more  fully  than  he  had 
ever  done  before.  To  make  good  scholars  was  not  his 
only  or  his  chief  object.  To  fit  young  men  for  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life  was  the  great  work  to  which  he 
gave  his  time  and  his  thoughts.  He  did  not  undervalue 
scholarship  or  intellectual  training :  but  no  education,  in 
his  estimation,  was  complete  which  did  not  look  after  every 
interest  that  belongs  to  a  human  being.  He  felt  that  in 
training  up  his  pupils  he  was  moulding  characters  for  £te^ 
nity.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
the  work,  and  completely  identified  himself  with  their  inter- 
ests. As  he  would  be  himself,  so  would  he  make  them, 
and  as  he  would  make  them,  so  would  he  be.  In  this 
way  he  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  parents  and  scbot- 
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an,  and  was  enabled  to  exercise  that  discipline  Which  ii 
absolutely  essential  to  a  good  education.  In  matters  of 
duty  he  was  perfectly  uncompromising*  No  consideration 
of  fear  or  fiivor  could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  what  he 
deemed  right.  In  scholarship  he  was  severe  and  scrupu- 
lously exact— in  discipline  strict-— in  general  management  he 
was  firm  and  consistent.  Yet  while  requiring  the  full 
measure  of  labor  from  every  pupil,  he  was  enabled  to  im- 
part an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  all  around  him,  so  that  study 
became  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  In  his  manners 
among  his  scholars,  Professor  Stone  was  always  dignified 
yet  easy  and  pleasing.  There  was  nothing  repukive-^ 
nothing  to  prevent  the  most  perfect  confidence  and  the 
warmest  afifection.  Seldom  has  the  head  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment succeeded  so  well  in  securing  the  kindly  feelings 
of  all  its  members.  From  no  persons  did  he  receive  while 
living  more  tokens  of  afiTection,  than  fi^m  those  who  were 
connected  with  him,  either  as  teachers  or  scholars^  and  by 
acne  is  hb  memory  more  fondly  cherished.  Here  I  feel 
that  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  in  all  the  labors  and  respon- 
sibilities of  thb  period,  he  was  seconded  and  aided  by  one 
whose  presence  gave  light  to  his  dwelling,  and  a  charm  to 
hb  life — one  who  loved  him  well  while  living,  and  mourns 
hb  death  as  none  others  can. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  this  part  of  Professor 
Stone's  life,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to  say 
that  no  individual  among  us  has  done  as  much  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  education  as  he  did.  Hespared  no  expense 
or  labor  to  disseminate  information,  and  create  a  taste  for 
substantial  learning.  The  income  firom  hb  school  was  very 
large,  but  it  was  almost  entirely  employed  in  promoting  the 
object  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart 

la  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  thb  Institutbn,  which  post  he  occupied  till 
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his  death.  From  this  time  I  was  brought  into  a  much 
closer  intimacy  with  him  than  before,  and  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  study  his  character,  and  know  his  worth.  And  I 
take  this  occasion  to  bear  my  unqualified  testimony  to  the 
ability  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  discharged  the  vari- 
ous duties  of  his  station.  He  spared  no  labor  in  qualifying 
himself  for  his  work.  It  was  his  habitual  practice  to  study 
the  lessons  of  each  day,  no  matter  how  often  he  might 
have  gone  over  the  work  before.  He  would  allow  no 
other  engagements  to  interfere  with  this  practice.  The  pro- 
gress and  accuracy  of  the  scholar,  and  the  independence  of 
the  teacher,  showed  the  value  of  such  a  practice.  His  influ- 
ence with  his  classes  became  very  great,  and  his  opinions 
were  received  without  hesitation. 

In  matters  of  discipline  his  services  were  invaluable. 
He  avoided  no  trouble,  shunned  no  responsibility,  in  pro- 
moting habits  of  order  and  industry.  As  to  the  general 
success  of  his  labors  in  the  University ,"it  does  not  become 
me,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  fully.  But  I  feel  I  ought  to 
say,  that  whatever  success  has  attended  this  enterprize,  to 
no  individual  is  this  community  more  indebted  than  to 
Professor  Stone. 

He  gave  all  his  energies  to  the  work,  and  labored  with 
untiring  industry  till  death  put  a  period  to  his  career. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  all  his  plans  carried  into  elSect; 
but  he  lived  long  enough  to  secure  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  patrons  and  students  of  the  University,  and 
to  leave  bis  impress  upon  the  public  mmd :  and,  now  that 
he  rests  from  his  labors,  ''his  works  do  follow  him." 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  briefly  stated.  At 
the  close  of  June  last  the  members  of  the  University 
separated,  after  a  year  of  many  privations  and  severe  labor, 
but  with  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting  again,  under  far  bet- 
ter auspices.     The  labors  and  difficulties  of  the  past  were  all 
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forgotten  in  the  blighter  hopes  of  the  future.  Professor 
Stone  had  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  planning  and 
furnishing  of  our  new  building ;  and  anticipated  much 
pleasure  in  recommencing  his  duties  under  new  and  more 
favorable  circumstances.  With  such  feelings  and  views 
he  set  out  upon  his  western  journey,  to  attend  to  some 
business,  and  visit  some  relatives.  He  was  permitted  to 
reach  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  attend  in  the  main 
to  his  business. 

During  his  journey,  however,  his  health  had  become 
so  much  impah*ed  that  on  reaching  his  brother's  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his  room  for  a  short  time. 
By  suitable  attentions  his  disease  was  checked ;  and  in  a 
few  days  he  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  set  out 
upon  his  return  home.  After  travelling  some  fifty  miles 
there  was  a  return  of  his  sickness ;  and  on  reaching  the 
city  of  Chicago  he  was  compelled  to  commit  himself 
again  to  the  physician's  care.  It  soon  became  evident  to 
himself  and  others,  that  his  sickness  was  mortal,  and  that 
his  work  was  nearly  done.  His  brother  and  uncle,  Dr. 
Stone,  who  resided  some  seventy-five  miles  distant  from 
Chicago,  were  very  soon  summoned,  and  were  enabled  to 
reach  him  in  season  to  render  those  attentions  which  the 
necessities  of  his  case  required,  and  which  true  affection 
is  so  ready  to  bestow.  From  the  first  he  was  surrounded 
by  those  who  esteemed  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
do  all  they  could  to  mitigate  his  sufferings,  and  render 
him  comfortable.  With  the  full  consciousness  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  he  arranged  with  care  his  worldly  affairs : — 
sent  messages  and  tokens  of  kind  remembrance  to  the 
absent  objects  of  his  love;  and  then  addressed  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  preparation  of  his  spirit  for 
its  final  departure  to  the  Father  of  Spirits.  That  event, 
which,  viewed   from  a  distance,  had  so  often  caused   him 
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tnxietyi  was  now,  in  its  near  tpproach,  contemplated  with 
calm  and  resigned  composure.  As  heart  and  flesh  fidled 
him  he  was  enabled  to  cast  himself  more  entirely  upon 
the  arm  of  the  Ahnighty-^for  in  Him  was  all  his  trust, 
and  all  his  hope.  That  Being,  upon  whom  he  had  be- 
stowed his  thoughts  and  affections  while  in  health  and 
strength,  now  stood  by  and  upheld  him  by  the  omnipo- 
tence of  his  grace*  Amidst  the  feebleness  and  pains  of 
expiring  nature  He  did  not  leave  or  forsake  him.-^  Whea 
human  hands  failed  to  minister  He  put  underneath  his  own 
Almighty  arms;  and,  when  at  last  the  sHver  cord  of  life 
was  broken,  He  received  the  liberated  spirit  to  himself. 
Our  friend  died  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  has  gone, 
as  we  humbly  trust,  to  the  "  better  land.'' 

It  only  remains  that  I  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  Pro- 
fessor Stone's  general  character  as  a  man.  Wherever  be 
lived  he  drew  around  him  a  circle  of  warm  and  devoted 
friends.  This  was  the  result,  not  so  much  of  sudden 
impulses,  as  of  lofty  principles  and  a  blameless  life.  He 
never  sacrificed  integrity  for  interest,  nor  his  consistency 
for  friendship.  In  his  estimation,  that  was  not  a  true 
interest  which  conflicted  with  principle;  nor  did  he  deem 
that  friendship  worth  preserving  which  required  a  depart 
ture  from  the  most  perfect  innocency  of  conduct.  No 
man  was  ever  more  careful  to  avoid,  not  only  evil,  but 
the  appearance  of  evil.  He  gave  no  countenance,  by  word 
or  deed,  to  vice  or  irregularity  of  any  kind,  but  cast  all 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  virtue.  Thus,  in  his  every  day 
life,  he  afforded  a  beautiful  example  of  a  truly  good  man. 

In  all  the  public  and  private  charities  of  life  he  bore 
his  part.  No  man  among  us  contributed  more  liberally  in 
proportion  to  his  means — ^no  one  labored  more  assiduously 
to  carry  out  plans  for  promoting  public  and  private  good. 
He  was  made  the  happy  instrument  of  rendering  substaa- 
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tial  aid  to  many  of  the  unfortunate  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
Hi>w  ntanyj  will  not  be  known  till  that  day,  when  the  ob- 
jects of  his  benevolence  will  rise  up  and  call  him  *' bless- 
ed-" 

In  all  his  business  afiairs  Professor  Stone  adhered  to  the 
most  rigid  integrity :  and  in  saying  this  I  mean  all  that  the 
words  imply.  His  ideas  of  honesty  were  exceedingly  hice 
and  well  defined ;  and  these  ideas  he  carried  out  in  the 
letter  and  the  spirit.  No  man,  I  presume,  was  ever  de- 
ceived by  him  intentionally  in  a  statement  of  facts,  or  in  a 
business  transaction.  I  never  knew  a  person  more  careful 
to  give  every  circumstance  which  might  be  necessary  to  form 
a  correct  judgment.  His  own  private  interests  were  entirely 
secondary  to  what  he  deemed  of  far  greater  importance,  the 
preservation  of  the  truth.  Of  how  few  can  this  be  said! 
.  And  how  honorable  to  human  nature  is  such  an  example! 

But  the  feature  which  most  distinctly  marked  his  charac- 
ter was  his  conscientiousness.  No  one  could  associate  with 
Professor  Stone  for  any  considerable  time  without  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  perfect  sincerity  of  his  life.  He 
did  not  adopt  his  opinion  hastily,  but  when  they  were 
adopted  they  became  rules  of  conduct,  and  he  adhered  to 
them  with  a  steadiness  worthy  of  all  praise.  To  preserve  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  was  to  him  a  matter  of  deep 
concern.  In  its  admonitions  he  recognized  the  voice  of 
Deitjr,  and  that  voice  he  feared  and  obeyed.  It  was  never 
a  question  with  him  what  labor,  or  what  sacrifices  any  par- 
ticular course  might  cost  him,  but  was  it  right,  and  was  it 
his  duty  to  take  it.  This  habit  he  carried  into  every  walk 
of  life:  in  private  and  in  public,  with  the  young  and  with 
the  old,  with  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  he  was  the  same 
simple-hearted  and  consistent  man. 

In  the  more  sacred  relations  of  domestic  life.  Professor 
Stone  was   a  pattern  of  excellence.     At  an  early  day  his 
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mother  died,  and  he  was  in  a  measure  separated  from  his 
family;  but  towards  his  surviving  parent,  and  the  other 
members,  he  ever  cherished  feelings  of  the  sincerest  respect 
and  affection.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  labored  to  promote  in  every  way  their  welfare. 
Though  removed  from  their  society,  he  did  not  forget  his 
connexion  with  them,  nor  the  claims  they  had  upon  him. 
After  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  some  two  years 
before  his  own,  he  seemed  to  feel  his  responsibilities  more 
deeply  than  ever.  In  the  midst  of  his  many  cares  and  la- 
bors he  found  time  to  attend  to  their  interests,  and  render 
that  aid  which  their  circumstances  required.  He  was  on  all 
occasions  their  faithful  counsellor  and  friend ;  and  in  his 
death  they  have  suffered  a  loss  which  none  but  the  Or- 
phans' God  can  repair.  But  by  no  one  can  his  death  be 
so  severely  felt  as  by  her,  who,  for  many  years,  had  charge 
of  his  household,  and  was  his  daily  and  hourly  companion. 
She  had  devoted  her  time  and  strength  to  him  and  the  cause 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart;  and  never  was  sisterly  affec- 
tion more  fully  acknowledged,  or  more  amply  repaid.  He 
felt  his  obligations  most  deeply,  and  ever  bore  his  testimony 
to  the  faithfulness  and  worth  of  one  who  had  been  every 
thing  to  him.  Seldom  have  human  hearts  been  more  closely 
united ;  and  seldom  has  the  disruption  of  human  ties  caused 
a  deeper  pang.  For  one,  thus  bereaved  and  stricken,  as 
well  as  for  all  the  family,  this  community  feels  the  deepest 
sympathy,  and  in  every  breast  the  tenderest  emotions  are 
awakened.  But,  in  the  words  of  heavenly  consolation,  we 
would  say  to  those  who  mourn,  that  this  loss  is  ^^  only  for  a 
seasM." — The  separation  is  but  temporary,  for'  the  Lord  of 
Life  has  declared  *'  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again." 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  character  of  our  departed  friend. 
What  an  invaluable  example  to  the  community  and  especi- 
ally to  the  students  of  this  institution.     He  was  universally 
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known  and  respected  as  a  citizen :  but  h6  was  Letter  known, 
better  understood,  and  if  possible,  more  ardently  loved, 
as  an  officer  of  the  University.  Here  he  was  entirely  at 
home,  and  exhibited  daily  and  hourly  the  excellencies  of 
his  character.  But  this  noble  living  example  has  been 
taken  away.  That  manly  form  will  no  more  be  seen  in 
our  midst.  The  tones  of  that  voice,  which  ever  inspired 
confidence,  will  be  heard  no  more.  The  tongue  that  spoke, 
and  the  heart  that  felt,  are  both  alike  silent  and  motionless 
in  death.  The  last  book  has  been  read — the  last  lesson 
heard.  The  work  of  the  loved  and  lamented  Professor  is 
finished.     He  has  gone  up  on  high — we   remain  behind. 

But,  aside  from  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  deceased,  to 
no  one,  perhaps,  was  his  death  more  afiSictive  than  to  the 
one  who  now  addresses  you.  Our  acquaintance  was  long, 
and  of  the  most  intimate  character.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  we  were  daily  and  almost  hourly  together. 
In  our  walks,  our  studies,  and  our  meditations,  we  had  a 
common  object.  Our  sympathies  and  feelings  flowed  to- 
gether. To  me  he  was  an  invaluable  friend.  In  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  me  he  was  my 
trusty  counsellor— in  no  one  did  I  ever  more  fully  con- 
fide, and  in  the  hour  of  trial,  when  the  heavy  hand  of 
afiliction  was  laid  upon  me,  he  stood  by  my  side,  and 
shared  with  me  the  sorrows  of  those  trying  scenes.  Never 
while  memory  lives  can  I  forget  him.  And  here,  amid 
these  last  sacred  rites,  I  offer,  as  the  only  return  now  in 
my  power  to  make,  this  tribute  of  a  grateful  and  saddened 
heart. 

But  our  friend  is  not  dead — he  still  lives — lives  in  the 
memory  of  sorrowing  friends,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
God,  where  he  is  employed  in  a  higher  and  better  ser- 
vice. Henceforth  he  will  be  associated  with  angels  and  the 
**  Spirits   of  just   men    made   perfect."      No   more   will    he 
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Progress  anb  development,  arc  God's  universa 
law.  Or,  if  there  be  any  one  in  this  assembly,  wh^ 
would  murmur  darkly,  with  ^Hhe  fool  in  his  heart,  tha 
there  is  no  God,''  then  will  we  accommodate  our  Ian 
guage  to  the  madness  of  his  philosophy,  too,  and  say 
progress  and  development  are  the  universal  law  o 
Nature.  To  whatever  quarter  of  the  universe  we  di 
rect  our  attention,  we  behold  the  evidence  of  its  exis( 
ence  and  operation.  In  the  vegetable  and  animal  king 
dom, — in  the  rational  and  irrational  creation, — on  th< 
earth's  surface  and  in  its  hidden  depths, — and  if  recen 
speculation  have  not  led  her  votaries  very  far  astraj 
even  in  those  boundless  regions  of  immeasurable  space 
which  the  unaided  eye  of  man  hath  never  penetrate< 
yet,  and  the  mightiest  telescopes  have  but  half  reveal 
ed  to  the  wonder  of  our  modern  astronomy.  The  ful 
grown  oak,  is  but  the  matured  development  of  th 
germ  from  which  it  sprang;  and  whether  suddeni; 
uprooted  by  the  storm,  or  returning  by  slow  decay  t 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  its  mouldering  elements  ar 
but  the  commencement  and  the  support  of  an  eve 
renovating  life,  nourishing  successively,  the  flower,  th 
grass,  the  herds,  and  Anally,  the  husbandman  himself 
thw,  alike  in  its  growth  and  its  decay,  subserving  th 
purposes  of  God,  and  furthering  the  universal  progress 
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There  is  profound  and  essential  truth  in  that  verbal 
paradox,  which,  reversing  apparently  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, assures  us,  that  ^Hhe  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man;^' 
for  indeed  his  whole  future  hfe,  with  all  its  chequered 
scenery  of  grandeur  and  of  meanness,— of  energy  and 
weakness,^-of  ambition,  enterprise,  passion,  tenderness, 
are  but  the  developments  Qf  his  earher  intellectual  and 
moral  nature;  the  successive  exhibitions,  under  varied 
circumstances,  of  those  original  elements  of  character^ 
which  had  slumbered  from  the  first,  unseen,  because 
undeveloped,  in  his  bosom.  Nay,  the  great  globe  itself 
on  which  we  live,  exhibits,  on  its  surface  and  withiq 
its  bosom,  indisputable  evidence  of  successive  revolu- 
tions, stretching  through  incalculable  ages;  revolutions 
which  appeared  to  be  destruction,  yet  really  adapted 
it,  successively,  for  its  successive  orders  of  inhabitaBts, 
and  prepared  it  ultimately  for  the  abode  of  man;  to 
experience  hereafter,  at  least  one  other  sublime  and 
terrific,  yet  glorious  transformation,  vt^en  the  purposes 
of  the  present  economy  shall  have  been  accomplishedi 
^nd  the  economy  itself,  like  those  thdt  have  gone  be- 
fore it,  finally  wound  up,  amidst  the  donsuming  fires  of 
that  mighty  conflagration,  from  whigh  eh^H  <^ri^e,  iq 
purified  and  renovated  beauty,  "the  new  heayeos  and 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  rightcoiisnessV'  jhe  glori- 
ous abode  prepared  for  higher  afid  purer  intelligences, 
^nd  if  thai  nebular  hypothesis  jbe  true,  which  first 
was  a  mere  ponjecture,  vague  and  indistinct  as  the 
nebuIsD  it  was  designed  to  explain, — then,  appeared  an 
ingenious  and  plausible  hypothesis, — and  now,  seems 
gradually,  yet  rapidly,  assuming  the  consistency  of  ^ 
probable  theory;  if  this  hypothesis  be  true,  which  con- 
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siders  the  luminous  tracks  dimly  discernible  in  the  sky, 
not  as  the  blended  radiance  of  innumerable  stars,  in- 
distinguishable by  reason  of  their  distance,  but  as  im- 
mense regions  of  luminous  matter — here,  spread  thinly 
over  space — there,  accumulating  into  regular  masses, 
probably  conglomerating  into  worlds;  then  do  we  be- 
hold, in  the  tieavens  above  us,  the  same  law  that  we 
have  noticed  in  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  And 
even  now,  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  beneath 
the  observation  of  our  telescopes,  is  the  Creator  carry- 
ing on  the  same  mighty  process  of  a  progressive  devel- 
opment, by  which  he  has  prepared  the  earth  itself  and 
each  of  the  inhabitants  upon  its  surface,  to  fill  its  ap- 
propriate place^  and  accomplish  its  destined  purpose. 
But  if  this  should  be  rejected  as  a  speculation  too  in- 
tolerably boldt  so  much,  at  least,  must  be  conceded  to 
the  spirit  of  scientific  and  not  fanciftU  inquiry — to 
the  results  of  repeated,  arid  sober,  and  indubitable  ob- 
servation— that  no  atom,  globe  or  system,  exists  there 
only  for  itself;  that  system  is  indefinitely,  at  least,  if  not 
infinitely,  linked  with  system;  and  that,  besides  the  sev- 
eral movements  necessary  for  their  individual  preserva- 
tion, each  is  progressing  majestically  on  in  that  mighty 
march  in  which  the  universe  is  moving  around  some 
distant  centre,  to  some  sublime  and  final  consummation. 
May  we  not  pause  here,  in  the  progress  of  our  remarks, 
and  give  this  as  the  result  of  all  our  previaw  observa- 
tion, that  wherever  we  look,-— above,  beneath,  around, 
within  us-^-on  the  animated  or  inanimate  creation^ — on 
Nature,  in  her  individuals  or  aggregates — in  her  mi- 
qutest  particles  or  mightiest  masses,  we  behold,  in  each, 
A  design  beyond  itself;  ulterior  relations  manifold  and 
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undeniable;  mysterious  tendencies  towards  some  re- 
moter end ;  a  scheme  not  yet  fiilly  developed ;  a  goal  not 
yet  reached;  an  ultimate  purpose  yet  unattained?  The 
universe  is  not  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  independent 
atoms,  but  a  mighty  whole,  whose  separate  parts  are 
mutually  related,  and  reciprocally  dependent,  and  which 
derive  their  chief  value,  and  even  their  most  essential 
qualities,  from  these  relations  of  each  to  the  other,  and 
of  all  to  the  mighty  whole.  Now  that  which  is  true  in 
nature,  is  likewise  true  in  man;  that  which  is  true  in 
the  individual,  is  true  likewise  of  the  species.  Nor 
can  we  believe  that  the  events  daily  transpiring  around 
us,  are  unrelated  or  disconnected  occurrences — a  blind 
chaos  of  irregular  forces,  dashing  against  and  jostling 
each  other.  Amidst  all  their  apparent  and  temporary 
conflict,  there  is  real  and  enduring  harmony — the  r^- 
ular  march  of  one  all-embracing  plan, — the  slow  ap- 
proximation towards  that  ultimate  result  which  he  hath 
purposed,  ^^who,  in  wisdom,  made  them  all,^'  and  as 
kindly  as  powerfully  subordinates  each  to  all,  and  all 
unto  himself.  History,  then,  is  not  a  mere  array  of  dis- 
connected facts — of  effects  without  a  cause — of  events 
without  a  law — but  truly  a  science^  and  like  every 
other  science,  conversant  indeed  with  facts,  but  with 
facts  only,  as  they  indicate  universal  laws;  that  have 
operated  in  the  past,  and  will  operate  in  the  future;  the 
science  of  human  nature^  of  human  progress  and 
development;  or,  in  other  words,  of  God^s  purpose,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  discerned  by  human  reason,  respecting 
the  progressive  advancement  and  final  destiny  of  the 
species.  To  trace  the  thread  which  will  guide  us 
through  the  great  labyrinth  of  human  affiiirs;  to  dis- 
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cover  the  principle  which  will  bind  together  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  Universal  History,  and  harmonize 
its  apparently  discordant  elements,  into  one  grand  and 
connected  system ;  to  ascertain  the  real  point  towards 
which,  amidst  apparent  or  partial  aberrations,  the  whole 
grand  scheme  is  tending;  this  is  the  arduous  effort,  and 
so  &r  as  human  intellect  can  accomplish  it,  the  highest 
duty  of  a  true  philosophy  of  history.  And  they  who 
have  most  widely  read,  most  deeply  pondered,  most 
accurately  and  minutely  scrutinized  the  annals  of  the 
human  race,  have  perceived  most  clearly  that  history 
is,  indeed,  the  record  of  events,  intimately  and  indisso- 
lubly  related  to  each  other;  that  each  individual  is  con- 
nected with,  and  operates  upon,  his  age  and  nation; 
.each  nation  on  all  its  immediate  contemporaries;  and 
each  successive  age  receives  an  influence  from  the  past, 
which  it  transmits,  variously  modified  by  its  own  pecu- 
liar character  and  circumstances,  not  only  to  the  next 
but  to  all  succeeding  generations,  thus  presenting  in  the 
moral  universe,  the  same  august  and  imposing  spec- 
tacle which  we  behold  in  creation  around,  of  one  grand 
and  comprehensive  system,  with  all  its  component  parts 
moving  majestically  on,  step  by  step,  amidst  apparent 
and  temporary  retrogression,  towards  its  ultimate  and 
assured  result. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  infidel  historians  often  ad- 
mit the  fact,  yet  misconceive  the  meaning, — painfiilly 
trace  out  the  connection,  yet  pervert  the  principle, — at- 
tribute to  a  blind  fetality,  the  arrangements  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  deny  the  God  in  history;  because  he 
rules  by  laws.  But  so  they  do  in  nature.  They  deify 
alternately  fate  and  chance,  or  make  the  universe 
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their  god.  But  shall  we,  therefore,  strip  God  of  hw 
attributes,  and  rob  the  world  of  its  Father?  Oh  no! 
there  is  a  God  in  history,  as  elsewhere.  This  is  not  "a 
mighty  maze,  and  all  without  a  plan,^^  more  than  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions  ;^  but  over  all  and  in  ally  he 
presides,  and  presides  in  all  alike^  still  employing  and 
controlling  the  laws  of  nature,  to  accomplish  his  owir 
wise  and  beneficent  designs;  and  guiding  the  coarse 
of  history,  so  that  each  nation  shall  occupy  Hhe  bounds 
of  its  prescribed  habitation,^'  and  fiilfil  its  destined 
*work — then  pass  away,  leaving  its  knowledge  to  in- 
struct, and  its  very  vices  and  safTerings  to  warn  man- 
kind. This  truth  we  easily  perceive  and  readily  admit, 
when  applied  to  the  ancient  Jews,  yet  hesitate  to  allow 
its  application  to  other  races,  created  by  the  same  God, 
placed  in  the  same  world,  and  employed  and  guided 
by  the  same  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Providence. 
That  this  extraordinary  people  did  occupy  an  import- 
ant place,  and  exert  a  decisive  influence  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world,  is  matter  of  divine  revelation; 
and,  even  without  this  testimony^  is  too  manifest  tx>  be 
denied.  That  Christianity  in  more  modem  times,  has 
exerted  a  still  wider  and  more  beneficent  influence 
over  human  afiairs,  is  yet  more  apparent.  But  who 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  Athens  and  Rome,  Egypt  and 
India,  have  likewise,  in  their  turn,  operated  widely  on 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  are  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  human  afiairs?  Strike 
indeed  from  the  history  of  the  world,  the  miraculous 
teachings  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  still 
clearer  and  sublimer  revelations  of  the  gospel,  and  you 
have  dashed  the  sun  fi*om  the  firmament  of  history,  and 
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\vrapped  the  world  in  darkness.  Now,  erase  from  the 
records  of  the  past,  all  the  remains  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion — have  you  not  blotted  out  the  stars  of  the  sky, 
which  pour,  at  least,  a  dim  and  melancholy  radiance 
from  afar,  over  the  dark  night  of  heathenism?  Or,  if 
not  luminaries  of  the  heaven,  may  we  not  say,  at  least, 
that  they  served  to  embellish  the  earth,  and  have  left 
much  behind,  that  could  ill  be  spared  from  our  modem 
improvement?  Shall  we  acknowledge  in  the  one  case, 
the  manifest  connection  with  the  great  scheme  of  hu- 
man improvement,  because  it  is  written  in  the  Bible; 
and  deny  it  in  the  other,  though  written  on  every  page 
of  modem  history — though  imbedded  in  the  very  frame 
of  human  society  for  the  last  thousand  years — winter- 
woven  with  the  very  elenaents  of  thought,  and  even  the 
instrament  of  thought  itself? 

But  if  indeed  each  nation,  and  each  successive  age, 
has  its  own  place  to  occupy;  its  especial  duty  to  per« 
form;  its  appropriate  destiny  to  meet;  its  peculiar  work 
to  doy  freely ^  voluntarily^  yet  by  all  means  to  do  it;  i^ 
amidst  all  human  imperfections,  the  great  scheme  of 
human  progress  and  improvement  is  still  under  divine 
guidance,  assuredly  going  on  to  its  final  and  inevitable 
accomplishment,  it  cannot  be  presumptuous  for  us,  of 
the  present  day,  modestly  to  iijquire,  what  point  we 
have  reached  in  that  onward  progress;  what  link  we 
form  in  the  long  chain  of  being;  what  duty,  what  des- 
tiny, what  conflicts,  sufferings,  defeats,  victories,  await 
us  in  the  future.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  cast  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  progress  of  the  past,  and,  omitting  the 
more  ancient  forms  of  society,  commence  with  thatj 
which  is  indy  the  origin  and  most  essential  element 
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qftnodem  civUizaHon — ^I  mean  the  introduetian  of 
Christianity.  This  was  most  obvioasly  a  new  element, 
thrown  into  the  current  of  human  improvement,  by 
that  Eternal  Wisdom  which  had  superintended  die 
whole  from  its  commencement,  throughout  all  its  pro- 
gress; adapted  indeed  in  its  day,  to  the  state  of  human 
advancement,  as  the  Jewish  had  been  in.its  own,  yet 
not  developed  from  it,  nor  traceable,  by  the  most  re* 
fined  and  learned  ingenuity,  to  any  known  form  of 
thought  or  opinion  extant.  Already,  the  subtlety  of 
of  Grecian  genius,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Ro- 
man understanding,  had  done  their  utmost;  the  former, 
in  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts;  the 
latter,  in  politics  and  government  and  laws — in  the  sci- 
ence of  public  and  private  life.  The  keen,  clear,  com- 
mon sense  of  Socrates;  the  towering  and  imaginative 
intellect  of  Plato;  the  gifted  mind  of  Aristotle,  at  onco 
comprehensive  and  analytic ;  seemed  to  have  left  little 
'  possible  for  Grecian  intellect  to  accomplish.  The  Stoic 
had  appealed  to  the  dignity  of  human  virtue;  the  Epi- 
curean, to  the  luxury  of  quiet  enjoyment;  the  Academi- 
cian, to  the  narrow  limits  of  human  knowledge;  and 
the  results  of  all  their  speculations  had  be^i  trans- 
planted into  the  Roman  mind,  there  to  take  root  in  a 
new  soil,  and  enjoy  a  new  cultivation.  How  thor- 
oughly they  had  exhausted  all  possible  forms  of  thought, 
is  manifest  fi-om  this — that  scarcely  one  theory  of  mind 
or  morals,  one  motive  to  action,  or  rule  of  conduct, 
(apart  from  the  revelation  of  the  Bible,)  has  been  pro* 
posed  in  modern  times,  which  cannot  be  traced,  in  its 
origin  and  its  happiest  development,  to  these  ancient 
speculations.    Yet,  in  solving  the  great  problem  of  ho- 
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man  destiny;  in  satisQ^ing  the  deepest  necessities  of  the 
human  heart;  in  reaching  and  gaiding  aright,  the 
mightiest  springs  of  human  action;  in  accomplishing 
the  great  w&rk  of  man^s  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
iifiprovement,  they  had  failed — ^failed  not  without  an 
effort — ^not  without  m&ny  bright  exhibitions  of  individ- 
ual and  partial  excellence;  failed  splendidly y  magnifir 
cently^  gloriously^ — if  you  please, — ^yet  signally,  to- 
tally  failed!    Even  the  Mosaic  economy,  revealed  by 
paternal  wisdom  to  the  childhood  of  the  race,  with  its 
symbolic  language  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  its  solemn 
and  imposing  ritual  appealing  to  the  imagination  and 
all  the  senses;  with  its  priesthood,  its  temple,  and  its 
offerings,  the  types  and  ^^shadows  of  goods  things  to 
come,"  had  done  its  work,  had  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion, had  already  ^^waxed  old  and  was  ready  to  vanish." 
How  important  and  how  sublime  this  mission  was, — 
how  incalculable  the  blessings  thereby  communicated 
to  mankind,  let  him  decide,  who  has  learned  how  wide- 
ly through  all  nations,  under  this  symbolic  garb,  were 
difiused  the  most  essential  truths;  who  Aa^  ^2?^  what 
a  far  different  and  sublimer  thing,  is  the  voice  of  the 
old  Hebrew  prophet,  as  it  penis  down  upon  us  through 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  from  the  pojished  and  phi- 
losophic eloquence  of  Greece  and  Rome;  who  is  able 
to  recognize  in  it  the  undeveloped  germ,  of  which 
Christianity  is  the  full-grown  tree,  and  aU  that  is  best 
in  our  present  social  condition,  the  as  yet,  but  half- 
ripened  fruit.    Yet,  divine  in  its  origin,  sublime  in  its 
vocation,  beneficent  in  its  influence,  it  must  needs  yield, 
along  with  its  contemporary  systems,  to  the  new,  and 
higher  influence  which  was  about  to  descend  upon 
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mankind.  A  new  element  of  hope,  and  troth,  and  con- 
solation, mast  be  poured  into  the  stagnant  and  patrid 
waters  of  human  society,  and  even  a  New  Race  most 
be  prepared  to  receive  and  profit  by  it;  for  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Jew,  are  alike  hopelessly  cm*- 
rapt  and  degenerate.  The  Northern  barbarian  must 
pour  down  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and  bury  beneath 
the  tide  of  that  overwhelming  incursion,  the  vices  and 
the  wealth,  the  knowledge  and  the  luxuries,  of  a  race 
rotten  to  the  core.  Yet  not  at  once,  lest  the  benefit  of 
their  e^cperience  be  lost!  I^et  their  knowledge  and 
their  ignorance,  their  troth  and  their  error,  be  alike 
preserved,  as  beacons  or  as  guides  to  others.  If  Chris- 
tianity cannot  revive  the  dying  body,  she  may,  at  least, 
embalm  whatever  has  not  putrefied;  may  wrap  it  in 
her  own  costly  spices,  and  lay  it  safely  away  in  her  own 
new  sepulchre,  to  be  brought  forth  and  used  again^ 
when  the  inundation  has  subsided. 

We  have  said  that  Christianity  was  a  new  element^ 
introduced  into  human  society,  and  an  element  of 
mighty  efficacy  too,  filled  with  all  the  highest  and 
widest  troths;  with  all  the  principles  of  perpetuity  and 
progress;  destined  to  revolutionize  and  purify  the  world, 
not  by  a  sudden  and  magk^al  process,  regardless  of  all 
the  known  laws  of  human  nature,  but  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  light  and  truth,  beneath  the  powerful  guid^ 
ance  of  a  supernatural  Providence,  Yet,  it  was  not 
the  only  element;  and  while  its  own  essential  charac- 
ter must  remain  eternally  the  same,  yet  its  practical 
influence  must  (without  a  perpetual  miracle)  be  vari- 
ously modified  by  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
character  of  the  age.    The  impulse  which  it  shall  ac- 
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tually  commanicate  to  the  general  mind,  must  ever  be 
the  compound  result  of  the  various  forces  which,  co« 
operating  with,  or  counteracting  its  influence,  move  on 
in  the  same  general  direction,  or  cross  its  path,  or  di- 
rectly oppose  its  progress.  The  light  which  has  stream- 
ed upon  us  from  heaven,  is  in  itself,  essential  bright- 
ness, and  essential  purity;  yet,  as  viewed  by  difierent 
individuals,  and  in  difierent  ages,  is  variously  refracted 
and  reflected,  according  to  the  medium  through  which 
it  passes,  or  the  condition  of  the  individual  optics  on 
which  it  falls.  Subjective  and  objective  Christianity^ 
are  very  difierent.  The  one  is  Christianity  as  we  may 
behold  it  every  day  in  society  around  us;  as  we  might 
have  seen  it  in  Athens^  or  Corinth^  or  Alexandria^ 
centuries  ago;  or  in  the  present  day,  marred  and  dis- 
torted by  the  superstitions  of  Papal  Rome.  The  other 
is  pure  and  unmingled  truth  and  beauty,  as  it  beams 
from  the  page  of  inspiration,  or  from  the  countenance 
and  life  of  its  divine  Apthor.  Now,  when  Christianity 
was  first  published  to  mankind,  in  Rome,  (he  mistress 
and  centre  of  the  civilized  world,  all  possible  opinions 
had  met,  and  first  neutralized;  then  blended  with  each 
other.  The  infiux  of  the  world's  wealth,  luxury  and 
vices,  had  destroyed  all  morals;  of  the  world's  religions 
and  philosophies,  had  really  eradicated  ail  belief  and 
opinion.  But  scepticism  is  mere  vacuity,  or  ai  bestj 
stagnation;  and  the  human  heart  requires  a  resting 
place,  and  the  human  mind  a  belief.  The  various 
opinions,  uniting  against  Christianity  as  the  common 
foe,  harmoniously  blended  into  one.  The  Grecian 
Platonism  traced  back  its  early  descent  to  the  ancient 
philosophies  of  Egypt  and  India,  from  which  alike 
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Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  had  drawn  their  fundamental 
doctrines;  asserted  a  common  origin,  a  common  rela* 
tionship,  and  a  common  interest;  and  the  scepticism 
which  had  rejected  all,  because  each  contained  some 
element  of  error,  now  greedily  adopted  all,  because 
in  each  there  was  some  apparent  truth ;  and  thus,  an 
Oriental  Philosophy,  in  its  various  forms— emanative 
and  dualistic — shadowing  vaguely,  insensibly,  yet  by  a 
logical  necessity^  into  Pantheism;  springing  from  a 
vain  effort  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  and  terminating 
where  it  had  commenced,  in  utter  ignorance,  and  ulti- 
mate denial  of  the  very  evil  it  attempted  to  explain, 
became  the  established  philosophy  of  mankind.  Hence 
the  first  great  era  of  our  modern  history,  is  this  new 
element  of  christian  truth,  struggling  to  pervade  and 
purify  that  mass  of  moral  corruption;  to  harmonize 
with  itself,  or  to  subjugate,  that  strange  jumble  of  all 
possit^le  opinions,  which  marked  the  latter  days  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  Roman  and  Grecian  civili- 
zation. ^ 

How  essential  for  every  intelligent  glance  into  the 

future;  how  pregnant  with  great,  seminal  and  salient 
truths,  in  the  philosophy  of  history  and  social  progress, 
is  the  intense  and  comprehensive  study  of  this  first  era, 
and  a  knowledge  of  all  its  elements  of  power  and  pro- 
gressive development;  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  institutions,  most  widely  diffused,  and 
powerfully  influential  in  the  christian  world,  and  of  the 
tendencies  most  dangerous  now  reviving  in  our  age, 
are  the  ofispring  of  this  first  great  struggle,  and  of  thje 
mystic  philosophy  then  established  in  the  world.  The 
modern  monk  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tian Therapeutae ;  and  all  his  monastic  institutions,  with 
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nunneries,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  self-inflicted  pen- 
ance, are  but  the  necessary  products  of  that  same  widC' 
spread  philosophy,  which,  extending  from  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  the  coasts  of  farther  India,  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean; and,  in  its  Western  progress,  deeply  tinging  all 
the  philosophies  of  Greece^  had  led  the  ancient  Gym- 
nosophist  and  Essene, — the  Faquir  and  the  Dervish,— 
the  Therapeuta  and  the  Monk, — to  abandon  the  duties 
of  life,  that  he  might  escape  its  temptations,  and  sub- 
stitute outward  sufferings  for  inward  holiness;  of  that 
absurd  philosophy  which,  mistaking  altogether  the  na- 
ture of  virtue,  as  an  attribute  of  our  moral  being  only, 
and  confounding  all  moral  and  physical  distinctions, 
teaches,  that  matter  is  essentially  evil,  and  that  the  soul 
polluted  by  its  contact,  can  regain  her  lost  purity  only 
by  renouncing  the  connection.  Was  it  the  shrewd  sug- 
gestion of  a  sagacious  observer,  or  the  prophetic  in- 
stinct of  a  deeply  philosophic  mind,  when  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm,  the  writer,  who,  of  all  modern  English- 
men, has  most  deeply  studied  the  history  of  the  past, 
and  most  keenly  analyzed  the  human  hearty  predicted 
the  easy  revival  of  monastic  principles,  and  a  mystical, 
ascetic  piety  in  England?  And  is  it  not  a  sign  of  the 
times,  at  once  ominous  and  encouraging, — ominous^ 
for  the  immediate  present, — encouraging^  for  a  more 
distant  future^  that  this  revival  of  a  mystic  piety 
amongst  the  christians  of  England,  should  synchronise 
so  precisely  with  the  corresponding  revival  of  an  eclec- 
tic Pantheism  amongst  the  infidels  of  Germany  and 
France?  What  means  this  strange  coincidence? — 
Does  it  not  indicate,  at  least,  that  they  have  a  common 
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origin,  and  shall  have  a  €onHnon  end?  That  boffa, 
baptized  and  unbaptized^  are  children  of  the  same 
Pagan  philosophy;  sprung  fromnhe  same  false  tenden- 
cies of  the  intellect  and  the  heart?  This  is  no  new 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ;  for  it 
is  the  destiny  of  error  still,  to  revolve  forever  in  a  cir- 
cle, and  at  each  successive  revolution  return  to  the 
same  point,  and  exhibit  the  same  essential  phases.  The 
ancient  philosophy,  centuries  ago,  ran  the  same  mad 
career,  from  simple  faith  in  God  and  immortality,  to 
Atheistic  Materialism,  and  universal  unbelief;  from 
these  to  Oriental  Pantheism,  and  mystical  devotion. 
Modem  philosophy  closed  the  last  century  with  the 
same  atheistic  sensuality,  and  universal  scepticism. 
How  should  it  commence  the  present,  but  with  a  reno- 
vated Platonism,  and  the  transcendental  philosophy? 
And  where  could  it  terminate  its  career,  but  in  a  fully 
developed  Pantheism,  and  a  return  to  monkish  piety? 
Let  Alexandria  and  Oxford  answer.  But,  in  looking 
forward  to  the  future,  may  we  not  look  with  hope,  since 
the  enemies  now  to  be  fought  are  old  foes,  well  known, 
and  twice  routed? 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  human  improve- 
ment, was  the  incursion  of  the  Northern  barbarians, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire.  Let  us  not 
be  deceived  by  the  tears  that  poetry  may  weep  over 
this  ^^niobe  of  the  nations,^'  or  dazzled  by  the  g<»*geous 
drapery  which  a  false  rhetoric  may  cast  over  the  putrid 
carcass  of  this  dead  queen  of  the  world.  Did  not  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  millions  cry  aloud  for  vengeance? 
Did  not  the  crushed  rights  of  a  subjugated  and  down- 
trodden world,  plead   for  retribution?    Did  not  the 
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stench  of  her  own  fethomless  pollution,  smell  rank  to 
heaven?  At  any  rate,  what  had  Rome  further  to  do 
for  mankind?  Had  she  not  finished  her  work?  A 
few  hardy  shepherds  had  met  and  founded  a  city,  and 
called  it  Rome,  or  strength.  Her  strength  lay  in  the 
barbaric  virtues  of  her  first  inhabitants.  She  gradu- 
ally subdued,  consolidated,  and  civilized  the  surround- 
ing tribes;  received  the  departing  sceptre  of  the  Greek 
empire,  Greek  learning,  and  Greek  tongue;  and  with 
her  universal  dominion,  universal  language,  and  uni- 
versal peace,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
that  universal  Lord,  whom  her  own  oracles  predicted, 
her  own  poets  mysteriously  sang,  and  her  own  sena- 
tors ignorantly  hoped  to  crown  in  Rome.  Her  name 
was  no  longer  Rome;  her  strength  had  departed  along 
with  the  early  virtues  from  which  it  sprang.  The  lux- 
uries and  vices  of  the  conquered  nations  streamed  in 
upon  her  from  every  side,  and  avenged  their  wrongs. 
The  spoils  of  plundered  empires  rotted  on  her  bosom. 
The  very  religion  which  was  sent  to  save  mankind, 
she  had  robbed  of  its  purity,  and  thus  shorn  of  its 
strength.  Her  bishops,  elected  by  bribery  or  by  force, 
wallowed  in  luxury  and  obscenity;  and  her  temples 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  contending  factions. 
Pampered  mistress  of  the  world,  her  huge,  bloated 
frame,  was  stretched  over  half  the  globe,  and  the  dis- 
ease that  festered  at  the  heart,  was  poured  in  poisoned 
currents,  through  all  the  extremities.  Shall  she  not 
die?  Yes.  ^^For  how  shall  she  be  quickened^  unless 
she  perish  first?^^  In  her  case,  how  wonderful  the 
exemplification  of  that  universal  law,  by  which  death 
16  only  the  harbinger  of  a  glorious  resurrection ;  disso- 
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lution  must  precede  a  reconstruction;  the  termination 
of  the  old  is  the  commencement  of  the  new!  Let  a 
bolder  and  better  race  dash  down  from  their  forests, 
and  with  their  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts,  sweep 
away  this  mass  of  putrefaction,  that  taints  the  air  and 
plagues  the  race.  And  let  us  see  if  from  this  new  soil, 
and  with  these  better  influences,  there  shall  not  spring 
up  a  higher,  nobler,  purer,  in  every  way^  a  more  desi- 
rable state  of  society,  than  Rome  or  Greece  have  ever 
witnessed.  If  not,  then  let  us  say  that^here  is  no  pro- 
gress in  human  affairs;  let  us  lift  up  our  waitings  along 
with  the  blind  worshipper  of  Rome^s  power,  and  ex- 
claim with  him, — 

"Alas  for  £arth!  for  we  shtll  never  see  ^ 

That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  wore,  when  Rome  was  free!*' 

But  living  as  we  do  in  this  land  of  regulated  free- 
dom and  christian  faith ;  looking  around  with  gratitude 
upon  the  purer  morals,  and  more  diffused  intelligence 
of  modern  times — and  forward^  with  well  grounded 
hope,  to  the  world's  complete  regeneration,  may  we  not 
exultingly  exclaim,  what  a  far  difierent  brightnjsss  shall 
beam  from  the  world's  eye,  what  a  nobler  radiance  shall 
illuminate  the  world's  whole  face,  when  all  that  pro- 
phecy has  predicted,  and  all  that  hope  may  now  rea- 
sonably anticipate,  shall  be  finally  accomplished ;  when 
Religion  and  Liberty  shall  walk  forth,  hand  in  hand, 
over  the  whole  field  of  human  society;  Religion,  erect  in 
her  own  native  independence,  her  shackles  knocked  off 
by  Freedom;  liberty  purified,  restrained,  exalted  by  the 
pure  principles  of  religion;  liberty,  giving  to  all  man's 
physical  and  intellectual  energies,  their  fullest  develop- 
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ment  and  most  active  exercise;  religion,  exalting  his 
moral  nature  to  the  throne  of  its  rightful  supremacy, 
rejoicing  in  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us 
free,  linking  earth  to  heaven,  and  binding  with  a  golden 
chain,  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations  to  the  throne 
of  God!  The  Northern  nations,  at  any  rate,  poured 
down  and  buried  under  their  deluge,  all  the  remains  of 
Roman  and  Grecian  art,  polity,  religion,  learning;  and 
in  burying,  preserved  them — preserved,  for  a  future  re- 
surrection and  a  nobler  use;  and  it  is  from  this  wild 
chaos  of  all  that  was  old,  mingled  with  all  that  was 
new,  that  we  behold  emerging,  at  length,  the  New 
World  of  modern  times^  fresh  and  green,  from  its  sub- 
mersion— vigorous  from  its  repose — rich  in  the  long- 
buried  treasures  now  at  length  revealed,  and  richer  still 
in  that  new  alluvial  soil  which  was  left  behind,  after 
the  subsidence  of  its  waters.  The  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  along  with  its  attendant  vices,  was  swept 
away;  yet  the  noblest  products — the  most  stupendous 
monuments  of  that  civilization,  were  preserved,  to  edu- 
cate all  coming  generations.  Even  that  very  philoso- 
phy wtiich  sprang  up,  as  its  legitimate,  and  perhaps 
only  possible  product,  in  the  exhausted  mind  of  the 
ancient  world,  was  preparing  unconsciously  for  the 
coming  catastrophe.  Had  no  man,  under  the  influence 
of  this  vague  Orientalism,  sought  purity  of  the  heart 
by  seclusion  from  the  world,  there  had  been  no  monas- 
teries: had  there  been  no  monasteries,  where  had  been 
the  sanctuaries  of  retreat  and  security,  for  the  profane 
and  sacred  learning  of  past  ages, — for  the  Classics,  the 
Christian  Fathers,  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Yet,  by  one 
of  those  manifold  relations,  which  almost  all  things 
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bear  to  all  in  God's  comprehensive  plan,  this  philoso- 
phy was  doomed  to  die,  along  with  the  mystic  piety  it 
nom*ished,  by  the  very  literature  it  preserved,  and  the 
very  Bible  which  it  revered,  but  did  not  study.     The 
revival  of  learning  was  a  necessary,  (or  to  avoid  all 
offence  arising  from  the  use  of  a  doubtful  term,)  by  all 
means  a  certain  thing,  though  many  collateral  and  in- 
dependent causes  combined  to  hasten  its  period,  and 
modify  its  character.    It  is  not  important  for  my  pur- 
pose, to  trace  its  progress  or  to  mark  its  well-known 
auxiliaries,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  influx  of 
exiled  Greeks,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.    When 
the  mind  of  the  world  awoke,  it  awoke  at  once  (as  in 
all  healthy  developments  it  must)  to  all  human  inte- 
rests alike, — to  commerce,  to  religion,  to  freedom ;  but 
with  that  sure  instinct  which,  in  all  ages,  has  marked 
man  as  destined  for  immortality;  and  with  an  eager 
intensity  of  earnestness,  commensurate  with  the  vast 
importance  of  the  interests  involved,  to  the  great  sub- 
ject of  religion.    Hence,  the  third  great  era  in  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  society,  was  the  reformation  of  religion. 
It  were  a  most  childish  view  of  this  great  event,  to  con- 
sider it  a  mere  contest  about  dogmas, — even  the  most 
important^ — as  the  angry  conflict  of  opposing  sects;  or 
even  as  a  question  in  which  only  religion  was  con- 
cerned.   It  was  an  event  involving  all  human  interests, 
and  in  which  universal  man  was  concerned;  it  was  the 
mind  of  man  expanding  in  all  directions — ^waking  from 
the  sleep  of  ages,  and  welcoming  the  light  from  every 
quarter,  and  on  every  subject;  out-growing  the  bonds 
that  had  fettered  it,  and  bursting  them — ^not  bursting 
them  that  he  might  be  free,  but,  by  the  expanding 
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force  of  his  o\\rn  enlarging  powers,  those  bonds  were 
burst,  and  he  remained,  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
free — free  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act.  It  was  called  a 
religious  reformation,  because  religion  was  the  mighty 
principle  that  stirred  the  master-minds  of  that  awaken- 
ing age;  religious  rights  were  those  most  highly  val- 
ued, and  most  cruelly  assailed ;  and  above  all,  because, 
(as  history  too  well  attests,)  in  all  great  struggles  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind — where  peril  must  be  dared, 
and  sufferings  endured,  and  success  is  doubtful — it  is 
religious  principle  alone,  which  has  ever  nerved  men 
for  the  conflict,  and  sustained  them  through  it. 

But  this  awakening  was  not  of  the  ancient  Roman 
mind  which,  even  in  its  glory,  had  received,  with  ser- 
vile acquiescence,  the  teachings  of  the  subtler  Greek; 
but,  of  the  hardier  intellect  of  those  rude  Northern 
barbarians,  whose  noblest  representatives  remain  in  the 
great  Teutonic  race — in  the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon 
branches  of  that  race.  Hence  it  is  semarkable,  that 
the  first  and  most  decisive  act  of  this  awakening 
mind,  was  to  revolt  against  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
Philosophies,  as  vehemently  as  against  the  established 
feith;  and  Luther,  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  that 
mind,  denounces  as  bitterly  as  he  does  the  Pope  him- 
self, that  Greek  philosophy,  which,  in  its  two-fold  form, 
meditative  and  dialectic, — ^became  the  source  of  the 
scholastic  logic  and  scholastic  piety;  and  throws  him- 
self boldly  back,  on  God's  Bible,  and  man's  common 
sense. 

Thus,  this  characteristic  element  of  the  new  civili- 
zation, at  last,  afler  many  struggles  with  ignorance  and 
imaginary  wisdom,  has  gained  over  one  class  of  North- 
em  minds,  a  decided  preponderance,  if  not  an  abso- 
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lute  supremacy;  and,  walking  hand  in  hand  with  Lib- 
erty and  advancing  Knowledge,  or  rather  giving  life  to 
both,  has  become  the  guiding  influence  in  every  bene- 
ficent advance  of  the  human  mind — in  every  successr 
ful  struggle  for  liberty  and  happiness,  throughout  the 
world.  But  in  this  resurrection  of  the  mind,  the  Bible, 
though  the  principal,  was  not  the  only  agent.  The  an- 
cient Classics  awoke  again,  and  smiled  at  an  ignoranV^ 
and  stupid  superstition.  The  early  Roman  freedooet 
roused  many  hearts,  and  sounded  an  alarm  against  all 
despotism;  but  above  all,  against  that  insatiable  lust,  of 
power  which  aimed  to  encompass  the  globe  itself,  and\ 
fetter  the  free  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  man-  ^| 
kind.  While,  throughout  Catholic  Europe,  the  Bible 
was  suppressed,  classical  literature  was  allowed ;  and 
the  social  development  has  proceeded  in  spite  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  under  the  latter  influence.  The  ten- 
dency of  any  given  progress,  is  not  seen  at  once,  but  is 
measured  by  its  ultimate  results,  and  the  great  crises  it 
produces.  That  social  development,  over  which  the 
Bible  was  permitted  to  exercise  the  largest  influence, 
presented,  as  its  earliest  product,  (the  earnest  of  a  stiH 
richer  and  nobler  harvest,)  the  revolutions  of  1688  and 
1776.  Its  antagonist  must  point  to  that  of  1789.  In  / 
that  event,  it  was  at  last  perceived,  that  the  old  ele- 
ments could  only  produce  the  old  results.  The  Gallic 
race,  that  had  yielded  so  often  to  the  Roman  arms^ 
adopted  likewise  the  ancient  opinions.  An  Epicurean 
Atheism,-^materialistic,  sensual,  ferocious, — was  uni- 
versally diffused ;  every  vice  that  had  marked  the  last 
ages  of  Roman  degeneracy,  was  witnessed  again;  all 
the  horrors  that  in  Rome  had  spread  over  slow  cen* 
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turies  of  gradual  putrefaction,  seemed  concentrated,  by 
reason  of  the  more  universal  diffusion  of  the  poison, 
into  a  few  bitter  years  of  intensest  agony ;  and  by  that 
rigid  and  terrible  uniformity,  which  has  ever  presided 
over  the  course  of  human  affairs,  the  French  people, 
who  had  decreed  that  there  should  be  no  Ruler  in  hea- 
ven, and  no  dominion  upon  earth,  except  their  own; 
took  refuge  from  the  horrors  of  their  own  misrule,  in  a 
military  despotism,  and  found  another  Caesar  to  love, 
to  flatter,  and  to  rule  the  people. 

This  was  the  fourth  great  era  in  human  progress, 
and  may  be  styled  the  irreligious  reformation.  It 
has  been  ridiculed,  as  being  founded  on  the  Gospel, 
according  to  Jean  Jacques  Rosseau.  Perhaps  its  stu- 
pidity lay  here, — that  men  who  talked  perpetually  of 
progress,  and  abused  the  dark  ages,  should  have  hoped 
to  remedy  human  ills  by  returning  to  a  system  which 
had  rotted  out,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before,  and 
rendered  the  dark  ages  necessary,  as  a  reTuge  from  its 
horrors*  When  the  stunned  world  awoke  from  the 
shock  of  that  terrible  concussion,  behold,  all  men  saw 
that  a  new  era  had  commenced,  and  was  in  rapid  pro- 
gress! Of  this  revolution,  so  much  has  been  idly 
spoken,  that  one  almost  hesitates  to  speak  of  it  at  alL 
Yet  thus  much  may  at  least  be  said :  The  indiscretion 
of  kings  and  ministers — disordered  finances — a  luxuri- 
ous court — a  people  suffering  from  scarcity  of  fi>od — 
might  precipitate  and  modify,  but  not  produce  it.  And 
he  who  does  not  see  in  the  present  day,  that  its  causes 
lay  far  back  in  history-— deep  down  amidst  the  foun- 
dations— imbedded  in  the  whole  structure  of  society, 
may  be  safely  left  to  enjoy  his  own  opinions,  as  beyond 
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the  reach  of  instruction  or  of  argument  Nor  is  it  any 
thing  better  than  a  mere  puerile  avoiding  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  pretend  that  the  enormities  which  signalized 
and  characterized  that  revolution,  were  mere  occa- 
sional attendants.  They  were,  in  truth,  distinguishing 
features— inseparable  and  essential  parts  of  that  great 
convulsion — the  necessary  and  well-known  results  of 
similar  principles  in  all  time.  For  the  second  time, 
human  society  had  developed  itself  fiilly — had  passed 
from  the  lowest  barbarism  to  the  highest  civilization; 
human  life  was  variously,  'brilliantly,  even  to  a  painful 
excess,  illuminated,  polished — expanded  in  every  di- 
rection— in  arts,  in  science,  in  elegant  refinement  For 
a  second  time,  this  civilization  had  landed  in  universal 
atheism,  debauchery,  selfishness,  and  blood;  and,  for 
a  second  time,  the  human  race,  weary  of  their  experi- 
ment, turned  with  heavy  and  anxious  hearts,  to  the 
new  principles  which  he  who  made  the  heart,  had  re- 
vealed, as  the  only  guide  of  individual  and  social  im- 
provement. The  monarchs  of  the  world,  especially 
the  powerful  rulers  of  Northern  and  Middle  Europe, 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia,  proclaimed  the  Bible  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  social  order.  The  people  of  England  ac- 
knowledged it  as  their  preserver  from  anarchy  and 
civil  war;  and  even  Prance  confessed,  that  her  people 
were  "^m  ftrufi/'  that  instead  of  exalting,  they  had 
only  brutalized  the  nation ;  and  that  nothing  but  chris- 
tian education  could  repair  the  social  rain. 

Behold  the  nations  starting  on  a  new  career  of  im- 
provement, and  welcoming,  with  eager  joy,  the  dawni  of 
a  new  and  happier  era!    That  some  such  wide-spread 
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and  beneficent  revolution)  is  indeed  at  hand,  might  be 
argued  from  the  iBXtent  and  intensity  of  this  universal 
expectation.  However  the  fact  may  be  explained,  it  is 
nevertheless  indisputably  true,  that  a  similar  phenome- 
non has  preceded,  and  fore-shadowed,  and  thus  prepar- 
ed the  great  revolutions  of  former  times.  One  need  only 
cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  broad  field  of  universal 
history,  and  his  eye  is  immediately  arrested  by  suc- 
cessive periods,  in  which  the  general  mind  was  deeply 
stirred — tremulously,  almost  pretematurally  alive  to 
coming  events,  startled  at  the  shadows  they  cast  before; 
or  grasping,  with  eager  expectation,  their  promised 
blessings.  Such  a  period  preceded  the  ccmiing  of  the 
Savior — the  fall  of  Jerusalem— ^most  distinctly,  and  for 
several  generations,  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  em^ 
pire — the  reformation  of  religion — and  in  later  days, 
the  French  revolution;  and  no  one,  conversant  in  the 
slightest  d^ree  with  the  writers  of  these  several  eras, 
can  have  failed  to  mai^  with  astonishment,  how  the 
human  mind,  under  the  guidance  of  prophecy,  or  old 
addition,  or  the  impulse  of  events,  has  swept  forward 
beyond  the  impetus  of  the  force  that  first  propelled  it, 
and  vagudy^  yet  confidently  and  marteUously  divitied 
the  fiiture.  And  is  there  not,  even  now,  just  such  an 
universal  movement?  Amidst  the  alternate  play  of 
sunshine  and  of  storm,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  world's 
great  deep,  may  we  not  behold  the  silent,  but  mighty 
swell  of  its  whole  mass  of  waters,  moved  from  their 
lowest  depths  by  some  mysterious  influence,  and  has- 
tening on  to  herald  its  arrival?  Is  there  not  a  vague 
consciousness  of  changes,  about  to  come  upon  the 
earth;   an  universal  hope;   each  man  promising  to 
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himself,  and  to  his  neighbor,  the  approach  of  a  mil- 
lennium— apolitical,  moral,  religious,  social,  physical — 
of  whatever  kind, — ^yet,  by  all  means,  a  millennium; 
desirable  relief  from  all  pressing  evil;  the  enjoyment  of 
all  good?  That  men^s  varying  characters  and  desires, 
should  vary  the  coloring  of  the  picture  they  have 
drawn;  that  men^s  varying  temperameats  should  make 
it  more  or  less  remote — should  leave  it  indefinite,  or 
jHrecisely  fix  its  date,  was  of  course  to  be  expected. 
The  wonder  is,  that  amidst  all  this  variety  of  charac- 
ter, creed,  opinion,  education,  temperament — the  infi- 
del, the  christian,  the  enthusiast,  the  phlegmatic,  the 
ignorant,  the  cultivated,  the  scholar  in  his  studious  re- 
tirement,— the  statesman,  on  the  world's  large,  busy 
theatre;  upon  this  one  point  all  are  agreed,  that  some 
great,  fundamental,  universally  beneficent  change,  is 
about  to  pass  over  human  affairs. 

Precisely  the  same  universality  of  expectation,  with 
a  correspondent  diversity  as  to  the  thing  expected,  pre- 
vailed just  before  the  advent  of  the  Savior.  Some  ex- 
pected a  temporal  deliverance, — others,  a  spiritual  re- 
demption. The  general  expectation  turned  vaguely  to- 
towards  the  East,  as  his  birth-place.  The  Romans,  at 
successive  periods,  fixed  upon  Julius  Caesar,  and  Ves- 
pasian, as  the  promised  deliverer.  The  Jews  alone 
knew,  that  he  should  spring  from  the  seed  of  David, 
and  be  born  at  Bethlehem  of  Judea;  yet  made  him  sov- 
ereign of  a  nation,  instead  of  Lord  of  the  world.  From 
whatever  source,  then,  this  joyful  anticipation  may  be 
derived,  or  on  whatever  principles  explained,  its  uni- 
versality, at  least  proves  it  to  J>e  deeply  grounded;  and 
the  example  of  former  changes,*  authorizes  us  to  hail  it 
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,  as  the  precursor,  and  perhaps,  the  preparation  of  the 
coming  era.  And  does  it  not  add  strength  to  the  argu- 
ment, when  we  find  that  beyond  the  limits  of  Christen- 
dom, there  prevails  an  expectation  just  as  strong,  though 
precisely  the  reverse;  that  over  the  wide  extent  of  the 
Mahometan  empire,  is  thrown  the  shadow  of  a  gloomy 
tradition,  whiclf,  existing  at  once  as  cause  and  effect, 
amidst  their  recent  discomfitures,  teaches,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  False  Prophet,  along  with  the  despotism 
it  sustains,  are  soon  to  disappear;  and  thus  one  of  the 
mightiest  harriers  be  removed  from  the  path  of  human 
improvement. 

But  again:  Side  by  side  with  this  general  expecta- 
tion,— deepening,  widening,  strengthening  along  with 
it,  alternately  communicating  and  receiving  support, — 
is  a  wide-spread,  almost  universal  preparation.  No 
great  revolution  in  human  affairs,  extensively  and  ben- 
eficially affecting  the  interests  of  the  race, — no  mighty 
impulse  communicated  to  the  progress  of  human  soci- 
ety,— has  proceeded  from  a  single  cause,  but  has  ever 
been  the  conjoint  result  of  many  separate  and  indepen- 
dent forces,  harmoniously  co-operating  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  common  object. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  phenomena,  and  an- 
alyzed the  elements  of  whirlwinds,  assure  us,  that  it  is 
not  a  single  wind,  blowing  in  a  given  direction  with 
extraordinary  force;  but  all  the  winds  of  the  heavens, 
rushing  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky,  concentrating  all 
their  forces  on  a  single  point,  and  moving  on  together 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  storm,  that  gives  to  the  tornado 
that  terrific  and  overwhelming  energy,  with  which  it 
sweeps  over  land  and  sea,  and  prostrates  every  barrier 
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that  would  retard  its  progress.  Even  so,  diose  great 
moral  and  social  revolutions,  which  sometimes  sweep 
over  the  world  with  the  sublime  and  awful  grandeur — 
the  fearful  rapidity  and  irresistible  energy  of  whirl- 
winds,— are  traceable,  not  to  any  single  cause  alone, 
but  to  various  disconnected  and  mutually  independent 
causes;  which,  moving  from  remote  and  even  opposite 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  attracted  by  some  secret 
and  inexplicable  sympathy,  converge  towards  a  com-' 
mon  point,  and  march  forward  in  one  common  line 
of  operation.  For,  this  is  the  method  of  Crod^s  provi- 
dence, as  all  history  attests.  When  he  has  some  great 
plan  to  accomplish,  he  makes  a  correspondent  pr^a* 
ration;  arranges  from  a  distance,  the  fcM^ces  that  shall 
advance  it;  lays  far  back  in  history,  and  deep  down 
among  the  hidden  elements  of  things,  the  springs  that 
shall  move  it  forward ;  and  when  the  hour  arrives,  be- 
hold, all  things  conspire  towards  the  designed  result! 
Frmn  unexpected,  fmd  even  hostile  sources,  stream 
fitvorable  influences.  The  gay  and  polished  wit  of 
Elrasmus,  must  aid  the  keen  Ic^ic  of  Calvin;  and  the 
coarse,  yet  powerful  denunciations  of  Luther,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  Reformation,  The  ambition  and  licentious^ 
ness  of  Henry  YIII,  and  the  literary  voluptuousness  of 
Leo  X,  are  just  as  eflfectual  as  the  humble  pie^  of  the 
devout  Reformer.  The  Catholic  Princes  must  check 
each  other,  till  the  cause  is  beyond  their  power;  the 
Turk  must  appear  once  more  in  Europe,  to  divert  the 
trembling  Council  of  Nuremburg  from  the  rising  her 
esy;  nay,  the  very  ^stars  in  their  courses  fight  against 
Siaera;^'  the  trained  elements  engage  in  the  conflict, 
and  the  Invincible  Armada  is  wrecked  on  the  coast  it 
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was  destined  to  ravage.  What  relation  has  the  fell  of 
Constantinople  in  the  East,  to  the  invention  of  printing 
in  the  West?  What  connection  has  either,  with  the 
discovery  of  America,  or  the  invention  of  the  compass^ 
And  how  is  either  of  the  latter  events  related  to  the 
reformation  of  religion?  Yet  given  as  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  the  widest  possible  extension  of  knowledge  and 
freedom,  and  the  transplanting  of  both,  along  with  pure 
religion,  to  a  new  and  unoccupied  soil ;  and  is  it  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  all  these  independent  events  must 
occur  ^most  contemporaneously,  or  in  quick  succes- 
sion? it  is  this  inexplicable  coincidence  of  indepen- 
dent events, — ^this  strange  co-operation  of  unrelated, 
and  even  hostile  powers, — this  convergence  of  remote 
and  mutually  repellent  forces  on  a  single  point,  which 
manifests  a  Providential  purpose  and  insures  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  event. 

Is  there,  then,  visible  in  the  world  at  present,  such  a 
convergence  of  separate  forces  towards  any  single  point, 
towards  a  new  and  happier  state  of  human  society,-^in 
which  the  Bible,  with  the.  other  great  elements  of  our 
modem  civilization,  shall  more  widely  and  more  thor- 
oughly pervade  and  mould  the  general  mind?  Most 
manifestly. 

Ist  The  altered  tone  of  science,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  Bible.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  amazing  re-action  which  immediately  succeeded 
Uie  revolution  in  France.  It  was  the  recoil  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  from  the  atrocities  that  marked  its  progress, 
and  the  military  despotism,  which  darkly  oversha- 
dowed its  close.  But  this  recoil  was  not  only  from  the 
atrocities  which  disgraced  it — ^but,  by  a  natural  and 
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legiumate  process,  from  the  principles  which  engen* 
dered  them,  and  the  whole  method,  and  habit  of 
thought,  in  which  these  principles  originated.  Hence 
it  extended  over  the  whole  field  of  human  thought,  and 
human  interests,  and  reached  even  those  abstruser  in- 
quiries, which  lie  most  remote  fi'om  the  influence  of 
political  events.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  physical  investigation  has  been  revolu- 
tionized in  the  present  century;  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  its  other  defects,  the  stupid  Atheistic  Materialism 
of  the  last  century,  has  almost  totally  disappeared. — 
While  each  new  investigation  has  revealed  new  won- 
ders in  the  creation  around  us,  each  fresh  discovery 
has  only  given  new  attestation  to  the  existence  and  the 
attributes  of  God ;  so  that,  were  not  dead  absurdities 
endowed  with  the  strange  faculty  of  indefinite  trans- 
migration, one  might  safely  proclaim  the  revival  of 
scientific  Atheism — a  logical  impossibility.  But  the 
same  discoveries  which  have  rendered  intelligent  Athe- 
ism almost  impossible,  have  rendered  still  more  certain 
the  overthrow  of  every  existing  form  of  superstition, 
which,  founded  on  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  ap- 
pealing to  well  understood  phenomena,  as  evidence  of 
miraculous  powers,  must  necessarily  disappear  with 
the  advancing  light  of  natural  science.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  these  two  extremes  of  Atheism  and  super- 
stition, are  destined  to  a  certain  overthrow,  from  calcu- 
lable causes;  the  Bible,  as  the  only  authoritative  expo- 
sition of  the  character  of  Grod,  and  the  destinies  of 
man,  has  attracted  universal  attention,  and  secured  an 
intensity  of  interest,  and  extent  of  circulation,  unpar- 
alleled at  any  former  time,  or  by  any  product  of  human 
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genius.  Amidst  the  convulsions  which  attended  the 
departure  of  the  former  era,  and  ushered  in  the  pre- 
sent, awoke  the  spirit  of  renewed  devotion  to  the  Bible, 
and  active  zeal  in  its  circulation.  And,  as  if  at  once 
to  stimulate,  and  assist  this  awakening  zeal  of  the  chris- 
tian world,  there  was  immediately  placed  in  their  hands 
an  improved  instrument  of  power,  discovered  indeed 
twelve  years  before,  yet  lying  in  abeyance  and  undis- 
closed, till  reviving  christian  faith  demanded,  and  could 
guide  its  energies.  The  art  of  Printing,  the  mightiest 
instrument  and  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
our  modern  civilization,  though  known  for  centuries  in 
its  simple  elements,  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Romans, 
was  reserved,  till  the  race  was  ready  to  employ  it  to  be 
the  Herald,  and  then  the  Handmaid  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. By  a  Providence  equally  manifest,  and  no  less 
amazing,  the  greatest  enlargement  of  its  powers,  mul- 
tiplying them  near  fifty-fold  by  the  application  of  steam, 
was  reserved  for  the  very  period  when,  for  the  first 
time,  they  could  be  successfully  employed  for  the  real 
benefit  of  mankind.  In  1814,  two  years  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  American  Bible  Society,  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  impressions  of  any  printed  work, 
could  be  made  in  an  hour.  Now,  twelve  thousand,  by 
the  best  London  presses ;  and  in  consequence,  sixteen 
folio  pages,  containing  ninety-six  columns,  equal  to  six 
small  volumes,  may  be  bought  for  five  pence.  Thus, 
as  the  stars  know  their  season,  and  the  sun  knoweth 
the  hour  of  his  rising  and  going  down,  and  all-  the 
great  worlds  above  us,  move  on>^unresting,  yet  unhast- 
ing,''— even  so  did  this  greatest  of  modem  improve- 
ments await  its  destined  hour,  and  then,  behold!  thirty 
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millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments^  in  cfde  hondred  and 
fifty  difierent  languages,  and  diffused  over  three-quar* 
ters  of  the  Globe. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  political  institu*^ 
tions,  and  social  organizations,  are  but  external  pro* 
ducts  of  the  forces  at  work  within;  the  outward  growth 
of  an  inward  life — not  the  living  animal  itself,  but  the 
shell  that  encloses  it — sprung  from  its  substance,  and 
still  clinging  to  it,  till  shaken  off  bj  that  convulsive 
shudder,  which  marks  at  once  the  termination  of  the 
old,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  development; 
And,  it  will  be  understood  at  once,  that  the  past,  pres- 
ent, and  prospective  influence  of  thirty  millions  of  Bi* 
bles,  scattered  over  the  whole  Globe,  and  in  all  lan- 
guages, is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  outward  effects 
already  visible,  but  by  the  inward  tendencies,  ripening 
and  struggling  forward  towards  their  visible  and  tan- 
gible results.  In  this  view,  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
compass  of  printed  works,  a  document  of  such  inte- 
rest— so  pregnant  with  unutterable  thoughts  to  an  intel- 
ligent mind,  believing  or  unbelieving,  as  the  Report  of 
the  Languages  and  Lands,  in  which  the  English  and 
American  Bible  Societies  have  diffused^  and,  with 
rapidly  increasing  zeal  and  facilities,  are  still  difiusing 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Read  it.  It  contains  languages 
and  dialects  of  which  you  never  heard — Provinces  and 
ahnost  Empires,  with  millions  of  men,  whose  very  ex- 
istence you  had  scarcely  dreamed  of.  In  most  of  thesei, 
the  Bible  is  the  first  printed  book.  It  precedes  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  sciences,  and  arts,  and  polity, 
<^  civilized  and  christian  men;  and  must  be  the  prin- 
cipal and  governing  element  in  their  future  civilization. 
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Indeed,  one  can  scarcely  admire  enough,  the  wisdom 
of  that  Providential  arrangement,  or  the  sublimity  of 
that  noble  scheme,  by  which  the  humble  missionary, 
with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  goes  forth  to  lay  the  founda* 
tions  of  new  £mpires,-^to  pour  the  elements  of  thought 
into  unborn  millions  of  minds, — and  thus  to  mould,  by 
an  unnoticed  energy,  the  future  destinies  of  the  race. 

3d.  This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  the  whole  course 
of  human  affairs,  tends  to  give  to  this  element  of  civi« 
lization,  an  universal  extension^  There  is  a  mutual 
sympathy,  intense  and  all-pervading,  though  often  un« 
perceived,  between  all  human  interests  and  all  possible 
truths.  Knowledge  is  inseparably  linked  with  freedom; 
liberty  is  inseparably  connected  with  virtue;  virtue  de* 
pendent  on  truth;  and  permanent  prosperity  and  power 
indissolubly  related  to  each.  Hence,  throughout  the 
world,  the  progress  of  freedom  and  general  knowledge, 
is  the  measure  of  national  prosperity,  and  power;  and 
each  is  conditioned  by  the  advance  of  virtuous  princi- 
ple. Of  the  nations  of  the  globe,  the  unchristian  are 
the  barbarous, — the  barbarous  are  the  weak,<~and 
among  the  nations  professedly  christian,  all  the  ele* 
ments  of  national  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  power, 
are  proportioned  to  the  extension  and  intenuty  of  Bible 
principles.  Compare  the  Heathen  and  Mahometan 
powers  of  the  world,  with  the  Catholic  States  of  Eu- 
rope; compare  these  again  with  Protestant  Nations, — 
Italy  and  Spain,  with  England,  Scotland,  and  Prussia, 
in  the  Old  Workl;  South  America,  with  the  United 
States,  in  the  New;  and  mark  the  immeasurable  supe- 
riority of  the  latter,  in  every  element  of  power  and  ex- 
pansion,— in  knowledge,  in  wealth,  in  freedom,  in  en- 
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terprise,  in  general  intelligence.  Three  centuries  ago, 
Italy  was  the  centre  of  intelligence;  and  Spain,  the 
home  of  empire;  Scotland  was  a  semi-barbarous  land 
of  wild  hills,  and  an  uncultivated  population;  and  Eng- 
land played  only  a  secondary  part  on  the  theatre  of 
European  politics;  while  North  and  South  America, 
both  recently  discovered,  were  commencing  together, 
with  the  advantage  all  in  favor  of  the  South,  their  ca- 
reer of  social  improvement  Now,  your  own  thoughts 
will  readily  suggest  the  painful  contrast,  and  rec<^ize 
the  invariable  principle.  By  the  manifest  and  irre- 
sistible prepress  of  events,  all  power  is  passing  rapidly 
from  the  unchristian  to  the  christian  nations;  and  to 
these  in  the  precise  proportion  of  their  disposition,  and 
their  power,  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  the  Bible.  In- 
stead of  one  great  empire,  as  in  the  days  of  our  Savior, 
covering  a  large  portion  of  the  globe, — restraining  the 
barbarous  tribes  by  the  terror  of  her  name,  and  extend- 
ing the  broad  aegis  of  her  protection  over  every  Roman 
citizen,  so  that  he  might  travel  securely  in  the  most  dis- 
tant land,  as  the  herald  of  salvation, — we  behold  a  fiur 
more  colossal  power  arrayed  for  its  protection  and  dif- 
fusion. Three  mighty  empires  professing  the  christian 
religion, — allowing,  nay  encouraging  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel, — each  greater  in  extent  and  power  than  Rome 
at  the  summit  of  her  glory, — embracing  the  largest 
part  of  the  territory,  all  the  power,  and  most  of  the 
civilization,  wealth  and  influence  of  the  world.  France 
has  already  seized  the  North  of  Africa*;  Russia  occu- 
pies the  whole  North-East  of  Europe,  and  North- West 
of  Asia,  and  is  advancing  by  a  gradual,  yet  certain 
progress,  towards  the  centre  of  that  great  continent 
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Already,  within  the  last  few  years,  her  armies  have 
'twice  advanced  almost  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
The  desponding  Turk  grasps  with  a  trembling  hand,  a 
falling  sceptre,  and  awaits,  with  a  gloomy  fatalism,  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  empire;  while,  in  every  sea, 
through  every  climate,  on  every  continent,  England 
has  a  dominion  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before, 
including  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  miles 
square  of  territory, — three-fold  that  of  Rome  in  her 
highest  glory,  wliich  never  exceeded  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand;  with  an  expansive  energy  at  home, 
that  continually  demands  new  outlets;  enlarging  her 
borders  by  annual  accessions  of  territory,  and  pushing 
forward,  towards  an  indefinite  extension.  She  has 
founded  an  immense  empire  in  America;  is  peopling 
Australasia;  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  sub- 
jects in  India;  and  though  for  twenty  years,  all  men 
have  predicted  her  speedy  ruin,  yet  every  year  has 
seen  new  additions  to  her  power.  A  broadside  fi*om 
her  fleet  at  Navarino,  emancipated  Greece;  a  shot 
firom  her  steam-ship  at  St.  Jean  D^ Acres,  dismantled  a 
fortress  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  and  decided  the 
fate  of  Eg}rpt  With  four  thousand  troops,  she  has 
routed  the  forces  of  the  Celestial  empire,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  dominion  in  China.  And  what  au 
immense  empire  do  we  behold  rising  here!  stretching 
over  this  great  valley, — ^greater  than  those  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Nile  united, — ^sweeping  towards  the 
Western  mountains,  and  already  bursting  its  way  into 
South  America,  there  to  plant  new  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tions,— difiuse  the  arts,  the  language,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  civilized  and  christian  men,  and  by  an  inevita- 
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ble  process,  either  eleirate  the  mongrel  races  now  wan- 
dering and  battling  there,  or,  by  their  own  expansiye 
energy,  overgrow,  displace,  and  supersede  them! 

This  very  extension  of  great  empires,  with  its  attend- 
ant extent  of  manifold  connections,  must  so  blend  the 
whde  race  together,  that  all  shall  partake  a  common 
movement,  and  share  a  common  destiny.  The  accu- 
mulation of  large  empires,  like  the  mustering  of  mighty 
armies,  has  always  indicated,  and  prepared  for,  great 
and  extensive  changes.  Immense  masses  brought  un- 
der the  same  government,  subjected  to  the  same  la\fi, 
fighting  in  the  same  armies,  sailing  in  the  same  vessels, 
reading  the  same  books,  and  cherishing  the  same  inte- 
rests, ultimately,  however  various  their  habits,  religion, 
politics,  lose  their  mutual  repulsion ;  attract  each  other 
from  their  very  proximity;  become  homogeneous,  and 
melt  into  a  common  mass  pervaded  by  a  conunon 
character;  and  this  character,  not  a  compound  of  all 
the  conmiingled  elements,  but  the  predominant  charac- 
ter of  the  ascendant  power.  Thus  the  various  tribes 
of  Italy,  and  then  the  successive  nations  of  Europe, 
melted  into  one  great  Roman  empire;  and  under  our 
own  eyes,  to-day,  English,  Scotch,  German,  French, 
Pole,— all  are  merged  into  one  great  American  com* 
munity,  pervaded  by  one  ascendant  American  charac* 
ten  Whilst  these  great  empires  are  thus  uniting,  and 
harmonizing  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed, 
the  extended  commerce  of  our  times,  advancing  daily 
with  accelerating  impetus,  and  already  stretching  her 
arms  over  the  globe,  is  gathering  them  into  one  great 
fiimily  of  nations.  How  much  still  remains  to  be  ac^ 
complished  by  this  omnipresent  agent,  will  appear  fi*oni 
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the  fiict,  that  six  years  ago,  there  was  scarcely  a  rail- 
road on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  not  a  steam-ship 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean.    How  rapidly  it  will  effect  its 
conquests,  is  manifest  from  this — that  now,  scarcely  a 
civilized  nation,  but  is  threading  her  territories  with 
rail-roads;  and  the  steam-ships  ply  on  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Niger*    What  say  we  to  the  stage-line,  now  sweeping 
from  Cairo  to  Suez,  ^^witb  provisions  and  refreshments, 
supplied  at  a  reasonable  rate,  in  the  Desert?'^     What 
shall  we  say,  when  the  steam-car  shall  awaken  the 
echoes  of  the  Arabian  wilderness;  and  the  net- work  of 
innumerable  rail-roads  shall  overspread  the  whole  fidr 
region,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  iEgean?    And  this 
shall  certainly  occur,  within  the  life-time  of  some  now 
present;  as  certainly  as  savage  nations  must  adopt  the 
arts  and  customs  of  civilized  men,  or  give  way  before 
them.    Nor  can  the  decaying  despotism  of  modem 
Turkey,  oppose  a  stronger  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
European  energy,  than  the  savage  tribes  upon  our  bor- 
der, to  the  onward  current  of  our  Western  population. 
Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  extending  commerce, 
and  increasing  intimacy  of  connection?   Is  it  not  grad- 
ual assimilation  in  all  things, — the  gradual  progress  of 
the  stronger,  and  retrogression  of  the  weak?   Already, 
Turkey  and  Egypt  are  adopting  the  arts  of  christian 
Europe;  their  armies  are  drilled  by  christian  officers — 
their  manu&ctories  directed  by  christian  superintend- 
ents, their  improvements,  by  European  engineers,  their 
schools  instructed  in  European  learning.    Their  settled 
religious  policy  is  revolutionized.    Mahomet  was  the 
apostle  of  persecution— <^od's  last  prophet,  sent  to  ac- 
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bomplish  by  the  sword,  what  Moses  and  Christ  cookl 
not  accomplish  by  persuasion.  Remember,  this  was 
the  avowed,  the  prominent,  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  his  religion.  Now,  the  reh'gion  of  Christ  is  not 
merely  tolerated,  but  honored;  its  Missionaries,  every 
where  protected,  and  its  Bishops  installed  in  the  Holy 
City.  Not  only  in  Mahometan  countries,  but  through- 
oat  the  world,  do  we  find  the  gradual  melting  away  of 
obstacles  to  human  improvement.  Wherever  christian 
commerce,  arts,  or  arms  extend,  there  the  superiority 
of  christians,  is,  to  the  natives,  the  superiority  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hence,  Knowledge,  Science,  and  Religion, 
march  hand  in  hand  around  the  earth.  Old  govern- 
ments, old  customs,  old  religions,  give  way  tog^her; 
because  all  alike  depend  for  continuance,  on  the  igno- 
rance and  degradation  of  their  advocates;  and  tlie  reli- 
gion of  civilized  men,  alone^  is  found  capable  of  harmo- 
nizing with  all  the  other  truths,  which  advancing  civili- 
zation developes.  Hence,  the  Barbarian  Chief,  fit>m 
Central  Africa,  comes,  with  his  hundred  bullocks,  to 
procure  a  Christian  Teacher  for  his  wild  tribe.  The 
Sandwich  Islanders  receive,  with  outstretched  arms  and 
hearty  welcome,  the  first  Christian  Missionaries  that 
land  upon  their  shores.  Whole  villages  in  India,  re- 
nounce, with  one  accord,  the  religion  of  their  Others. 
And  there  is  no  false  religion,  throughout  the  worid, 
that  is  not,  at  the  present  hour,  superannuated— effete — 
leaning  for  temporary  support,  upon  some  obvious  false- 
hood in  science,  or  some  hateful  despotism ;  and  des- 
tined, of  course,  to  disappear  before  the  advance  q( 
liberty  and  knowledge. 
3d.  AU  the  causes  of  past  advancement^  are  ope- 
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rating  with  continued  and  increasing  power — all  those 
of  retardation,  with  diminished  and  rapidly  diminish- 
ing energy.  The  changes  which  are  now  going  on 
around  us,  we  rarely  notice;  we  are  ourselves  moving 
on  with  the  advancement  of  the  times,  and  cannot  cal- 
culate our  progress;  we  are  whirling  on,  with  the  great 
globe  on  which  we  live,  partaking  its  motions,  and  un- 
conscious of  its  revolutions;  and  it  is  only  when  we 
look  back  upon  some  distant  point  in  the  past,  that  we 
perceive  the  mighty  interval  which  we  have  travelled, 
and  that  every  moment  has  been  indeed  a  moment  of 
progress.  Yet,  how  vast  the  difference  between  the 
savage  and  civilized  man,  in  comfort,  in  dignity,  in 
freedom,  in  all  the  elements  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  enjoyment!  How  amazing  the  progress,  from 
the  feudal  bondage, — the  border  wars, — the  mingled 
revelry  of  wine  and  blood, — the  universal  ignorance 
and  degradation  of  the  people, — the  gloomy  fanaticism 
and  lordly  tyranny  of  the  Priesthood,  in  the  middle 
ages, — to  the  corresponding  relations  of  society,  in  mo- 
dem times!  Now,  examine  the  causes  of  this  progress, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  each  is,  not  only  existing  now, 
but  in  full  operation — increasing  in  quantity,  in  energy, 
in  hope,  in  all  the  elements  of  progress, — nay,  that 
each,  in  its  onward  advancement,  has  gained  a  new 
momentum  from  the  impetus  of  its  own  movements, — 
has  cleared  the  path  for  its  future  progress, — has  even 
turned  the  hostile  batteries,  which  it  has  stormed,  into 
fortresses  of  strength,  that  command,  and  protect  the 
line  of  its  future  march.  Has  printing  diffused  know- 
ledge abroad,  and  thus  elevated  the  great  masses  to  in- 
telligence and  virtue?  Her  blessings  are  every  day 
widening,  and  cheapem'ng;  her  publications  more  ra- 
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pid,  more  various,  more  accessible*  Scarcely  a  year 
passes,  which  does  not  reveal  some  fresh  invention,  to 
increase,  and  to  diffuse  the  almost  boundless  power  of 
this  great  engine  of  human  improvement;  and  already, 
in  every  civilized  country,  there  has  arisen  a  third 
estate,  (a  corps  of  able  writers,)  stronger  than  bofb 
the  other,  nooulding  them  insensibly  to  its  purposes; 
and,  in  great  part,  creating  both  Lords  and  Commons. 
Has  increasing  education,  diffused  the  benefit  of  prints 
ing?  Has  commerce  extended  the  knowledge  of  aH 
lands,  and  thus  transplanted  into  all,  whatever  is  best 
in  the  natural  products,  or  the  institutions  of  the  most 
favored  nations?  Has  the  more  equal  diffusion  of 
property  and  knowledge,  both  prepared  and  excited 
men  to  be  free?  Has  freedom  of  inquiry,— question- 
ing all  claims,  and  sparing  only  what  would  bear  the 
test  of  the  keenest  scrntinyy--cleared  away  the  rubbish 
which  centuries  had  heaped  upon  the  most  sacred 
truths,  to  obscure  and  crusli  them?  Behold,  each  of 
these  is  rapidly  widening  the  circle,  and  deepening  the 
intensity  of  its  influence.  Education,  once  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  a  small  and  favored  class,  is  now  the 
heritage  of  the  race.  It  has  passed  into  the  farm- 
house and  mechanic's  shop,  and  is  passing  on  to  the 
obscurest  hovel  and  remotest  nook  of  our  land.  Com- 
merce, once  a  convenience,  is  now  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  our  race;  and  eadi  increase  in  population — in 
productive  skill  or  power — in  the  knowledge  or  com- 
mand of  the  elements  around  us,  increases  the  neces- 
sity, and  widens  the  range  of  her  multitudinous  <^era- 
tions.  While  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  pro- 
perty, alike  open  for  all,  is  at  once  cheap  and  easy;  and 
fi*eedom  of  inquiry  unfettered,  and  all-pervading  as  the 
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air  we  breathe,  is  often,  when  resisted  for  a  moment, 
overwhelming  as  the  storm.  And,  while  these  battlers 
for  human  improvement  are  moving  forward  with  re- 
newed impetus,  and  enlarging  forces, — ^glowing  with 
hope,  and  flushed  with  victory, — the  hostile  array  is 
weakening  daily.  Indeed,  these  two  propositions  may 
be  considered  almost  identical,  since  in  such  a  conflict, 
each  captive  is  converted  into  a  soldier,  and  at  once 
strengthens  the  assailants,  and  weakens  the  defence. 
For,  what  is  the  progress  of  light,  truth,  knowledge, 
freedom,  but  the  decline  of  their  opposites?  What  the 
triumph  of  the  one,  but  the  other's  defeat?  Hence,  on 
every  side,  we  behold  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present;  all  eyes  turned  with  hope  and  desire, — vague, 
yet  intense,  unquenchable— towards  die  future.  Spain, 
with  her  Cortes,  arrayed  against  the  Pope, — ^Presby- 
tery, in  Scotland,  once  more  in  arms  against  the  Mon- 
archy,— Gaunt  Hunger,  and  Grim  Despair,  prowling 
through  the  streets  of  England,  and  signiflcantlyfask- 
ing,  "Are  not  we  men  too? — or.  Lords  and  Bishops, 
are  they  sole  heirs  and  proprietors  of  God's  world?" 
On  one  side,  we  hear  the  bursting  of  the  bonds  that 
bind  society  together, — the  heaving  up  of  the  deep 
foundations,  on  which  our  present  social  order  rests; 
on  another,  the  suppressed  tones  of  gloomy  and  bitter 
defiance,  from  innumerable  voices — the  murmur  of  the 
distant  winds,  as  they  gather  to  the  storm, — the  low 

wailing  of  all  the  elements,  which  precedes  the  earth- 
quake. 

But,  "when  shall  these  things  be?    Whm  shall  this 
anticipated  consummation  be  attained?"    A  question 
too  often  lightly  asked,  and  presumptuously  answer- 
ed.   "It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  times,  or  the  sea- 
6 
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Bons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power.*^ 
^K)f  that  day  and  hour,  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  the 
angels  of  heaven.''     We  are  not  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  study  of  Prophecy,  can  communicate  the  gift 
of  Inspiration;  nor,  do  we  suppose  that  the  symbolic 
language  of  Daniel  and  John,  tike  the  symbols  of  an 
algebraic  equation,  can  be  calculated  with  mathemati- 
cal precision.    In  full  view,  however,  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  judging  from  the  analogy  of  former 
revolutions,  the  remark  may,  perhaps,  be  hazarded, — 
that,  when  measured  on  the  large  scale  of  Universal 
History, — when  compared  to  the  life-time  of  Nations, 
or  the  duration  of  former  great  eras,  the  period  must 
be  shorty— very  short.    It  is  true,  all  great  social  rev- 
olutions must  progress  slowly.    For  three  centuries 
and  a  hal^  was  the  first  great  struggle  prolonged.    An 
equal,  or  greater  length  of  time  elapsed,  before  the  first 
distinct  gleams  of  light  burst,  in  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, over  the  chaos  of  barbarism^  and  double  that 
period,  before  the  struggling  rays  of  Truth,  gleaming 
irre^larly  forth  from  amidst  darkness  and  oppres- 
sion, at  last  illumined  the  world  in  the  days  of  Luther. 
But,  from  that  day  to  this,  all  things  move  faster. 
There  is  a  freer  play,— a  wider  sweep  of  all  forces^— 
a  greater  accumulation  of  power, — a  more  rapid  march 
of  events.    In  1538,  was  the  suppression  of  the  greater 
Monasteries,  by  the  most  despotic  of  English  kings; 
in  1688,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
we  meet  the  great  Revolution,  which  has  secured  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  England.    In  less  than 
ninety  years,  we  behold  a  still  nobler  revolution;  for, 
in  1776,  is  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence. 
Behold,  how  rapidly  all  things  are  ripening!    Let  fifty 
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years  elapse,  and  now  where  are  we?  Within  (hat 
half  century  have  occurred  more  extraordinary  events, 
more  rapid  and  radical  changes,  than  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  preceding.  Two  French  Revolutions; 
South  American  Independence;  Greek  Emancipation; 
final  humiliation  of  the  Turk;  and,  two  new  Empires 
sprung  into  being;  Protestant  Prussia  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Germanic  Confederacy;  and  Protesant  America, 
in  the  lead  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world* 

So  vast  are  the  materials  accumulated,  and  accumu- 
lating still,  for  that  final  Revolution;  so  manifold  the 
influences  at  work,  to  hasten  its  arrival ;  so  silent,  yet 
so  rapid  and  irresistible  its  onward  progress,  that  hu- 
man intellect  cannot  pretend  to  ipeasure  its  advance, 
or  calculate  its  period.  It  will  burst  upon  mankind, 
perhaps,  when  least  expected ;  as  the  electricity,  which 
has  silently  ascended  in  the  mountain  mist,  or,  in  the 
gentle  evaporation  of  the  morning  dew,  bursts  from 
the  cloud,  where  it  has  slumbered  long,  in  deafening 
thunder. 

But  if  it  may  be  soon,  it  must  be  terrific.  Former 
eras  have  borne  long,  in  silence;  have  travailed  in 
agony,  and  brought  forth  in  tears  and  blood.  Nor 
can  this  be  an  exception.  The  change  must  he  radi- 
calj  universal,  subversive^  pervading  society  through 
all  its  ramificqvtions — affecting  all  human  opinions,  pre- 
judices, interests,  prescriptive  powers,  and  vested  rights. 
Hence,  every  human  passion  must  be  embarked  in  the 
conflict, — men*s  virtues  as  well  as  vices, — ^their  deep 
convictions,  their  settled  habits,  their  hopes,  their  fears, 
for  time  and  for  eternity, — will  all  be  arrayed  in  the 
attack  and  the  defence.  A  war  of  opinion, — obsti- 
nate, fanatical,  exterminating.    The  struggle  will  be. 
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not  for  mastery,  but  for  existence.  In. that  final  oon- 
flict,  as  all  hn^an  interests  will  be  involved,  so,  proba- 
bly, tbe  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  combatants,  ip 
different  divisions  and  on  different  ground;  yet  as  frag- 
ments of  the  same  ^'Orande  Armee^^'^  and  on  the  bat- 
tle-field of  the  Globe.  When  all  human  passions,  and 
human  interests,  are  thus  thrown  loose,  to  dash  against 
each  other  in  terrible  concussion;  what  wonder  if  the 
Earth  should  exhibit  one  Universal  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  World,  for  the  third  and  last  time, 

**  Get  drank  on  Mood  to  vomit  crime  !** 

Nor,  does  this  supposition  cast  the  slightest  shadow 
of  doubt  over  the  ultimate  result  Nay,  it  is  the  rapid 
progress  of  truth,  and  Soilness,  and  freedom,  which 
shaH  arouse  the  eipbittm*ed  opposition  it  is  destined  to 
surmount.  The  sluggish  craft,— draped  slowly  and 
painfully  along,  agaii^t  tbe  current,  while  her  wearied 
crew,  with  aid  of  clumsy  oars  artd  heavy  poles,  pro- 
jecting roots  and  overhanging  boughs,  ply  lazily  their 
toilsome  task, — scarce  forms  a  ripple  on  the  face  of  the 
smooth  waters.  But,  mark  the  majestic  ship,  as  she 
8weep9*iacros6  the  sea,  while  wind  and  steam,  combine 
to  speed  her  flight.  The  billows  are  piled  up  before 
her;  the  foaming  surge  is  dashed,  boilmg,  behind  her, 
and  on  either  side;  but  we  fear  not  for  her  safety** 
The  opposing  waters  that  are  hea|>ed  about  her  prow — 
the  agitation  of  the  elements  around^— are  but  the  evi-' 
dence  and  the  measure  of  her  speed.  The  power 
above  her,  and  within,  that  could  drive  those  waves 
before  her  prow,  and  pile  them  in  her  path-way,  can 
lift  her  above  their  fury. 
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REV.  WM.  D.  MOORE: 

In  behalf  of  the  young  ladies  of  Long  Run  Churc 
we  respeotfully  request  a  copy  of  your  Farewell  Sermon,  for  publication,  d 
siring  to  preserve  the  last  expression  of  your  love  and  care  for  your  peop, 
as  a  precious  memento  of  a  beloved  Pastor. 


ELIZA   J.  MARCHAND, 
ELIZABETH    B.   LOGAN, 
MARIA    SAAM, 
RACHEL   HAWKINS, 
ELIZA   J.   HAWKINS, 
SUSAN   C9WAN, 
CATHARINE    COWAN, 
SARAH   S.  HORN, 
MARTHA  J.    HOPE, 
AMANDA   CHRISTY, 
CAROLINE    CHRISTY, 
BiARY   CHRISTY, 
SARAH   A.   COON, 
ELIZABETH   BOBBINS, 
RACHEL   a.   ROBBINS, 
LIZZIE    P.   ROBBINS, 
SUSAN  J.   FLEMING, 
MARY    A.   HINDMAN, 
MARTHA  BARNES, 
RACHEL   BLACK, 
MATILDA    OLDEN, 
JANE   M.   ALSWORTH, 
ELIZABETH   MARCHAND, 
ELIZA   ANN    COOK, 
ELIZABETH   C.   FISHER, 


ANN  LUDWICK, 
MARTHA   LUDWICK, 
ANN  DAILY, 
HANNAH    F.   FLEMING, 
JANE    BLACK, 
ELIZABETH    W.    CAVETT, 
JANE    M,    CAVETT, 
ADALINE    TAYLOR, 
JANE    THOMPSON, 
ELIZA   OSBORNE, 
ISABELLA    SMITH, 
ELIZABETH   W.   BYERLY, 
ANN    S.   LINCH, 
JANE   P.   LINCH, 
BfARTHA   M.   BYERLY, 
SARAH   BYERLY, 
MARTHA   LARIMER, 
ANN   JANE    CAVETT, 
CAROLINE    POWELSON, 
LEVIE    J.   m'dONALD, 
ELIZA   SHANER, 
MARGARET    SHANER, 
SARAH   LEWIS, 
AGNES   M.   LIGHTCAP. 
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I  dedicate  this  Sennon  to  those  at  whose  request  it  is  published,  sorry 
that  I  cannot,  in  some  more  effectual  way,  repay  the  manifold  acts  of  kind- 
ness experienced  at  their  hands,  and  sincerely  praying  that  God's  blessing^ 
^hioh  maketh  rich  and  addeth  no  sorrow  therewith,  may  rest  upon  and 
abide  wiih  them  forever. 

WM.  D.  MOORE. 
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SERMON. 


''And  now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaohhi^ 
the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more;  wherefore  I  take  you  to  recorc 
this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men." — ^Aots  20: 25,  26. 

Change  is  written  upon  all  earthly  things;  and  it  is  beautifull] 
said  of  heaven,  as  its  essential  characteristic,  that  it  remains  a  *<res 
for  the  people  of  God."*  Here  it  is  not  so.  Of  nothing,  howevei 
dear  or  sacred — of  nothing,  however  cherished  and  beloved,  can  w< 
truly  say,  this  is  its  abiding  place.  Silently,  yet  swiftly  and  surely 
all  things  rush  from  the  jubilee  of  the  birth  hour  to  the  gloom  anc 
anguish  of  death.  The  dumb  creatures  beneath  us,  toil  througt 
their  allotted  time,  the  victims  of  man's  passion,  the  slaves  of  hii 
tyranny,  and  die.  The  birds  of  the  air,  only  for  the  brief  summei 
hours,  wheel  through  the  living  sunlight — ^then  depart  for  warmej 
skies  and  fairer  climes;  and  the  flowers  and  budding  leaves  of  the 
spring  time,  soon  give  place  to  the  faded  bloom  and  falling  leaf  o 
the  mournful  autumn,  whose  winds  are  moaning  round  us  even  now 
Of  man  and  his  generations — ^his  hopes,  his  lives,  his  attachments 
what  word  have  we  to  say:  *<Cry,  said  the  voice,  and  he  said  whai 
shall  I  cry,  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the 
flower  of  the  field;  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth;  because 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it;  surely  the  people  is  grass;"i 
never  resting,  and  ever  hasting  to  the  dissoludon,  one  by  one,  of  all 
the  ties  which  bind  us  to  each  other  and  to  life. 

This  day,  my  people,  we  are  made  painfully  to  feel  the  truth  oi 
these  declarations;  for  *<now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all,  among  whom 
I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  nc 
more;  wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men." 
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We  have  presented  to  our  view  in  the  text,  and  shall  consider, 
ith  reference  to  our  own  circumstances—* 

I.  The  Apostle's  separation  from  the  church  of  Ephesus— "Ye 
ball  see  ray  face  no  more." 

IL  The  object  of  his  union  to  them,  as  adding  to  the  sacredness 
f  that  union,  and  to  the  pain  of  its  dissolution:  "Among  whom  I 
ave  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God." 

III.  The  responsibilities  and  everlasting  consequences  of  that 
nbn — "Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure 
»m  the  blood  of  all  men." 

L  "Ye  shall  see  my  face  no  more."  Yes,  inevitable  and  irrevo- 
able,  the  hour  of  our  parting  is  here;  mournful,  though  it  be  the 
rill  of  God;  for  truly  have  I  loved  this  flock,  over  which  the  Lord 
as  set  me  as  a  Pastor  and  teacher;  mournful,  for  you  have  loved  me 
s  truly,  and  I  cannot  but  see  around  me  the  traces  of  an  affection 
.rhich,  in  this  sad  hour,  unveils  itself  without  reserve,  and  baptizes 
lie  end  as  it  did  the  beginning  of  our  connexion,  with  its  tears. 

1.  And  no  doubt  the  remembrance  of  mutual  kindness  exercised 
brough  the  years  of  my  ministry  among  you,  is  present  to  you  as  to 
ne,  and  is  adding  to  the  painfulness  of  this  separation;  for  it  is  bitter 
orrow  to  separate  even  from  those  who  hate  us,  and  whose  enmity 
las  through  long  years  embittered  our  lives,  if  we  know  that  we  3hall 
aeet  no  more,  until  the  voice  of  the  angel  shall  proclaim  the  end  of 
ime,  and  the  power  of  God  compel  us  together  to  his  presence;  and 
ome  relenting  must  fill  every  heart  not  utterly  hardened,  when  he  is 
covered  up  in  the  dust  and  darkness  of  the  grave,  who  has  lived  only 
0  wound  and  aggrieve  us.  But  we  this  day  have  no  such  unhappy 
emembrances  to  trouble  and  annoy;  our  sorrow  is  the  sorrow  of 
hose  who  have  lived  and  labored  together  in  love,  and  christian 
inity.  True,  we  have  not  escaped  the  pain  of  strife;  among  us, 
00,  at  times,  "a  root  of  bitterness  has  sprung  up;"  but  these  have 
>een  only  as  specks  upon^  the  fair  mirror  of  our  friendship,  not 
limming  its  lustre,  nor  interrupting  the  reflection  of  our  common 
ove,  to  me  always  dear,  and  now  inexpressibly  precious.  I  came 
unong  you  an  utter  stranger,  and  you  took  me,  without  one  dis^ 
renting  voice,  to  your  hearts  and  homes.  I  have  poured  out  in 
jrour  service,  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  a  first  love.  Young 
and  destitute  of  experience,  you  have  with  kindness  and 


patience,  and  christian  charity,  excused  my  errors,  overlooked  my 
faults;  and  since  that  hour,  when  I  entered  upon  my  Master's  work 
among  you,  I  have  not  failed  to  receive  the  evidences  of  an  attach- 
ment which  can  never  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  without  gratitude. 
You  have  not  ceased  to  sustain  me  in  my  labor  among  you,  by  youi 
presence  in  the  sanctuary,  and  at  the  prayer  meeting;  by  your  "meek 
reception,  in  love,  of  that  ingrafted  word  which  is  able  to  make  ua 
wise  unto  salvation;"*  by  your  cordial  welcome  to  your  firesides;  by 
your  counsels  and  your  prayers.  Especially  must  I  remember  with 
devout  thankfulness  to  God,  and  with  gratitude  to  you,  that  the  young 
of  this  church  have  so  constantly  and  warmly  seconded  my  endeav- 
ors and  assisted  my  efforts  to  advance  the  glory  of  our  Lord  and 
Master  in  this  portion  of  his  vineyard.  And  not  without  emotions,  oi 
which  the  world  knows  nothing,  can  I  recall  the  fact  that  among  the 
seals  added  to  my  minbtry  among  you,  more  than  one-half  have  been 
taken  from  the  midst  of  those  who  are  young  in  years,  to  whom  the 
special  warnings  and  promises  of  God's  word,  I  rejoice  to  say,  have 
not  been  addressed  in  vain.  I  may  not  longer  dwell  upon  themes 
like  these,  however  grateful;  and  though  my  heart  be  filled  in  this 
hour  with  recollections  of  the  kindness  and  afi[ection  which  have  made 
my  dwelling  among  you  peaceful  and  blessed.  I  leave  you,  carrying 
with  me  many  a  memento  of  your  attachment — many  a  token  of  youi 
love — more  than  ever  grateful  that  in  all  the  steps  which  have  pre- 
ceded and  led  to  my  removal,  you  have  acquitted  me  of  all  improper 
motives;  and  that  now,  the  eye  of  no  former  friend  looks  coldly  up- 
on me — ^the  hand  of  no  beloved  one  is  withdrawn;  and  that  this  day 
you  have  assembled  in  this  sanctuary  to  bid  me  a  farewell,  as  afifec- 
tionate  as  the  welcome  was  cordial  with  which  you  greeted  my  en- 
trance upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  your  midst 

2.  The  abruptness  of  this  separation  adds  to  its  sorrow.  Un- 
looked  for  and  utterly  unexpected  to  yon  has  been  the  providence 
which  is  calling  me  away  firom  among  you,  and  severing  ties  which 
have  been  cemented  by  many  circumstances  well  calculated  mutually 
to  endear  us.  It  perhaps  does  not  become  me  to  dwell  upon  topics 
like  these;  but  I  desire  not  only  to  repress  my  own  feelings  this  day, 
but  also  to  give  utterance  to  your  emotions;  and  well  do  I  know  and 
gratefully  recognise  your  unwillingness  to  believe  that  the  union  be- 
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tweea  us  could  be  severed,  prompted  bj  your  conviction  that  God's 
'^providence  most  manifestly  had  displayed  itself  in  its  constitution — 
that  God's  blessing  had  attended  it,  as  seen  in  the  increased  attend- 
ance on  the  means  of  grace,  in  the  numerous  additions  to  the  church, 
and  in  the  unanimity  with  which  you  remonstrated  against  its  disso- 
lution.''*  These  and  other  considerations  tended  to  fix  in  your 
minds  the  confident  expectation  that  no  circumstances  would  be 
deemed  so  peculiar  as  to  justify  the  removal  contemplated;  and  now 
unable  to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  enshrouds  God's  counsels 
and  hides  his  purposes  from  mortal  eyes,  it  seems  as  though  some 
fair  and  rosy  dawn,  promising  a  long  day  of  beauty  and  gladness, 
had  suddenly  been  overcast  by  the  driving  clouds,  and  bathed  in  the 
deepening  gloom  of  the  gathering  night.  I  need  scarcely  say,  my 
people,  how  deeply  I  am  affected  by  the  knowledge  that  this  feeling 
is  almost  universal  in  this  church,  nor  how  warmly  I  thank  you  for 
the  manifest  evidence  which  it  affi^ds  of  your  confidence  and  regard, 
as  unexpected  as  I  feel  it  to  be  undeserved. 

3.  And  such  feelings  have  unquestionably  led  to  the  opinion  so 
generally  entertained  by  you,  and  which  adds  another  element  of  bit- 
terness to  the  cup  presented  to  my  lips  this  day,  that  this  removal  is 
of  doubtful  proprieQr — nay,  that  it  will  not  be  owned  and  blessed, 
but  disavowed  and  punished  even,  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 
I  cannot  hide  fi-om  myself  the  fact  that  many  among  you,  whose 
opinion  I  am  bound  to  respect,  and  whose  affection  has  been  my 
comfort  and  support  in  many  an  hour  of  darkness  and  trial,  regard 
the  dissolution  of  my  pastoral  relation  to  this  church,  as  a  manifest 
fighting  against  God;  and  truly,'  were  there  not  clear  indications  that 
my  Master  required  me  to  serve  him  elsewhere,  whose  importance 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  and  which  have  received  authoritative  sanc- 
tion by  that  venerable  Presbytery  to  which  I  have  promised  obedience 
in  the  Lord,  the  shadow  of  that  daric  foreboding  which  fills  your 
hearts  in  relation  to  my  future,  would  cast  its  blackness  on  my  own 
soul.  It  does  throw  an  unspeakable  awe  and  solemniQr  over  the 
utterance  of  those  words  which  announce  to  you  that  my  misaicHi 
among  you  is  ended*  With  a  sorrow  which  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal, 
and  with  tears  of  which  I  am  not  ashamed — with  fervent  thanks  for 
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yoar  past  kindness— with  ferrent  prayers  for  your  future  happine 
I  am  constrained  by  God's  providence  to  say,  "Ye  shall  see  my  face 
no  more." 

II.  I  pass  to  the  contemplation  of  that  work  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged  in  your  midst,  that  our  souls  may  be  taken  away  from  merelj 
personal  themes,  and  fixed  upon  a  far  higher  and  nobler  subject  oi 
meditation;  for  whether  we  regard  the  nature  of  this  labor — its  Au- 
thor— the  co-workers  with  us  in  its  accomplishment,  or  the  circmn- 
stances  in  which  it  is  performed,  we  will  be  compelled  to  admit  tliat  no 
mission  entrusted  to  man's  care  is  so  noble,  so  sacred,  so  tender  and 
affectionate,  so  glorious  and  blessed,  as  that  which  employs  the  pow- 
ers and  engages  the  life  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 

1.  I  will  not  insult  it  by  comparison  with  those  pursuits  among 
men,  acknowledged  to  be  low  and  vile,  such  as  the  thirst  for  wealth, 
for  outward  glitter  and  parade,  for  man's  applause,  for  the  power  pur« 
chased  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  honor,  much  less  with  those  yet 
more  criminal  objects  for  which  men  are  content  to  barter  their  souls; 
but  even  when  compared  with  the  aim  and  ideal  purpose  of  any  other 
profession  or  calling  among  men,  how  does  it  overtower  and  trans- 
cend them  all,  in  its  divine  nature!  The  object  of  one  profession  is 
to  repress  the  evil  passions  of  men  in  their  outward  manifestations;  to 
allay  contention  and  to  punish  villany.  The  object  of  another  is  to 
alleviate  pain,  and  to  promote  the  physical  well  being  of  man.  And 
these  are  among  the  noblest  of  earthly  employments.  But  oh,  my 
brother,  I  have  a  soul  within  me,  going  down,  covered  with  the  lep- 
rosy of  sin,  tortured  with  remorse  for  guilt — all  the  "foul  deface- 
ments of  the  pit"  clinging  to  it — to  everlasting  burnings — to  the  worm 
that  does  not  die — ^to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  Into  this  clay- 
cold  form  the  Almighty  God  has  breathed  a  life  which  shall  never 
end;  yet  wo  to  us!  for  with  this  gift  of  immortality,  we  are  sinking 
under  his  wrath  and  curse,  to  death;  and  now  blessed  be  he,  and 
"beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  who  bringeth  good 
tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that 
publisheth  salvation,  that  saith  unto  Zion,  thy  God  reigneth!"*  "I 
magnify  mine  office,"  for  it  is  spiritual,  and  aims  not  at  the  present 
and  temporal,  but  at  the  future  and  eternal;  no  earthly  object  fills  the 
heart  and  employs  the  energies  of  him  who  goes  forth  among  men  to 
proclaim  the  riches  of  God's  everlasting  lof  t^t  is  his  glorious  work 
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to  cultivate  the  intellect,  inform  the  mind,  purify  the  heart,  qoicken 
the  dead  conscience,  spiritualize  the  aims  and  endeavors  of  men — to 
take  us  to  a  mount  of  transfiguration,  where  the  earth  shall  be  shut 
out  by  a  golden  cloud,  and  our  souls  shall  talk  with  the  long  buried 
prophets,  and  the  ever  living  Son  of  God.  He  goes  forth  into  a 
world  of  misery  to  proclaim  peace  and  life;  he  goes  forth  into  a  world 
of  sin,  tumultuously  and  madly  driven  to  ruin  under  the  power  of 
Satan,  to  contest  his  right,  to  battle  with  his  power,  and  girt  with 
^'principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places;" 
to  live  opposing,  and  in  God's  name  to  die,  defying  them.  It  is  the 
mission  of  the  Gospel  to  warn  and  entreat  "night  and  day  with  tears," 
the  wandering  and  prodigal  to  say,  "I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my 
father;"  to  instruct  and  correct  in  righteousness  Christ's  own  be- 
loved, to  animate  their  faith  and  love,  to  comfort  in  thieir  despond- 
ency, to  console  in  their  fiery  trials,  and  to  strengthen  for  the  en- 
durance of  hardness  as  good  soldiers  6f  Christ;  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,  to  unstop  the  deaf  ears,  to  break  the  prisoner's  chain,  to 
bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  Thii 
is  the  mission  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  is  the  servant  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  This  work  comes  consecrated  to  us,  because  invested  with 
God's  authority;  for  who  summons  from  the  farm,  the  workshop,  the 
study,  and  the  fisherman's  hut,  those  who  shall  break  unto  us  the 
bread  of  life?  Is  it  by  an  earthly  potentate  we  are  called  upon  and 
required  to  lay  aside  all  other  pursuits,  and  dedicate  our  lives  to  the 
;lory  of  Christ  and  the  advancement  of  his  cause?  Are  the  words 
(vhich  we  speak,  the  words  of  earthly  wisdom;  and  are  the  lessons 
rf  instruction  which  we  communicate,  invested  only  with  man's  au- 
Jiority?  Oh  no!  not  until  the  Spirit  of  Christ  passing  amid  the  sons 
3f  men,  pauses  at  our  door  and  whispers,  "Follow  me,"  leaving  in- 
ixed  in  our  souls  the  solemn  consciousness  of  a  divine  call;  not  until 
;he  blood  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  has  baptized  our  commission;  not 
imtil  from  the  lips  of  the  risen  and  exalted  One,  has  issued  the  com- 
[nand,  "Go  ye,"  dare  we  or  can  we  rightly  and  acceptably  "preach 
lie  kingdom  of  God." 

3.  But  the  glory  of  this  work  is  enhanced  yet  more  when  we  re- 
nember  that  we  are  co-workers  with  God,  and  all  that  is  holy  in 
God's  universe.  Angels  mingle  with  us  in  our  toils,  for  thpy  are 
sent  forth  to  "minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  .saJfAtiflS-"* 
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God's  glorious  heaven  is  made  more  glorious  by  a  Saviour's  interces- 
sion upon  man's  behalf.  God's  earth  is  made  divine,  and  God's 
sanctuary  awful  as  his  own  dread  presence,  by  the  presence  and  the 
pleading  of  his  Holy  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  men;  and  the  fruit  of  oui 
labor,  while  it  sends  gladness  to  the  hearts  of  God's  children  upon 
earth,  is  a  joy  which  extends  itself  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  unfaller 
universe;  and  our  feeble  song  of  thanksgiving  is  echoed  by  ''the  pro* 
longing  of  the  trumpet  blast  and  the  answering  of  psaltery  and  cym- 
bals, throughout  the  endless  deep,  and  from  all  the  star  shores  o 
heaven."  i 

4.  Not  without  a  deep  significance  is  it  said  by  the  Apostle,  ''J 
haoe  gone  among  you,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  indicates 
the  genuine  attachment  which  he  felt  to  them;  it  points  out  to  m 
the  causes  which,  in  some  measure  at  least,  had  produced  that  mu- 
tual love  and  reverence  which  prompts  the  Apostle  to  send  fron 
Miletus  for  the  Elders  of  Ephesus,  that  he  might  give  his  pardnj 
counsel  to  them,  and  ''kneeling  down,"  might  offer  up  his  parting 
prayer  on  their  behalf,  and  which  make  them  follow  Aim,  "sorrowing 
most  of  all  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more."  Infinitely  doei 
that  minister  of  Christ  lose,  for  his  Master,  for  the  souls  of  men,  foi 
himself,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  firesides  of  his  people — who  doei 
not  "go  among  them,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God."  Not  withou 
deep  emotion  do  I  recall  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  joy  through  whicl 
we  have  together  passed,  and  the  hours  of  sweet  communion  witi 
one  another  and  with  God,  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
your  firesides.  Nor  can  I  forget  how,  year  after  year,  into  the  mids 
of  the  family  circle  I  have  been  welcomed  "to  preach  the  kingdom  o 
God;"  to  utter  the  promises  and  warnings  of  the  Gospel.  And  witl 
a  solemn  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  our  union,  do  I  look  around  thii 
assembly,  and  feel  that  all  have  shared  in  the  labor  which  it  has  beei 
my  duty  and  my  joy  to  discharge  among  you,  from  the  babe  tha 
smiles  upon  yoiu*  bosom,  to  the  gray-haired  grandsire  tottering  feeblj 
over  the  grave.  How  shall  I  look  with  indifference  upon  that  child 
on  whose  brow  I  have  sprinkled  the  baptismal  water,  and  whose 
young  life  I  have,  with  you,  consecrated  to  God?  How  shall  I  fee 
unconcerned,  as  I  look  on  you  who  have  ripened  into  womanhooc 
and  manhood  during  my  ministry  among  you,  and  over  whose  mar 
riage  hour  and  joyful  entrance  into  life  we  have  poured  our  blessings 
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How  often  have  I  stood  hj  jour  bedside,  when  disease  has  laid  its 
beavy  hand  upon  you;  when,  we  feared,  the  dimness  in  your  eye  and 
the  paleness  on  your  cheek,  were  the  dimness  and  the  paleness  of  the 
last  mortal  anguish,  and  spoken  to  your  fainting  soul  the  promises 
emd  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  knelt 
with  your  beloved  ones  amid  the  vapors  that  fold  around  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  wrestled  with  God  on  your  behalf;  and 
ivith  what  true  joy  and  thanksgiving  have  I  watched  your  daily  res- 
toration, till  in  the  sanctuary  of  God,  ''the  bones  which  he  had  broken 
(vere  made  again  to  rejoice/'*  But,  most  of  all,  is  this  hour  visited 
[)y  remembrances  of  the  departed;  fiices  are  looking  in  upon  this  part- 
ing that  have  long  been  cold  and  still  in  death;  they  come  before  me 
now  as  I  beheld  them  last,  pale,  and  still,  and  sunk  into  that  serene 
ind  placid  repose  which  no  pain  or  earthly  passion  shall  disturb.  Far 
iown  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  as  living  man  may  go,  I 
p^ent  with  them,  whispering  to  ears  almost  steeped  in  death^s  insensi- 
tkility,  the  hopes,  the  consolations,  the  eternal  promises  of  God's  ever 
blessed  Gospel*  There  they  bade  us  farewell,  on  that  lonely  shore 
:>f  life,  where  the  billows  of  the  eternal  ocean  are  heard  mournfully 
lashing — where  the  ear  of  Faith  catches  at  times  the  songs  of  angels, 
iind  the  glitter  of  whose  cold  sands  is  turned  into  a  living  beauty  by 
he  glory  poured  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  around  the 
departing  hour  of  Christ's  beloved. 

Oh  yes!  there  are  eyee  which  would  have  looked  in  love  upon 
me  this  day,  but  they  are  shut  forever;  voices  that  would  have  utter- 
ed with  tears  their  christian  farewell,  but  they  are  hushed.  I  look 
auround  me  and  behold  their  places  in  this  house  of  God  empty  and 
deserted.  I  look  out  into  the  silent  resting  place  where  we  have  laid 
themi  and  feel  that  our  joy  and  sorrow  will  fall  upon  their  ears  un- 
heeded. 

"They  will  not  hear  the  north  wind  rave, 

Nor  moaning,  houiehold  shelter  craye  / 

From  winter  rains  that  beat  their  grave! 

High  up  the  vapon  fold  and  awim, 

About  them  broods  the  twilight  dim; 

The  place  they  knew  forgetteth  them.'* 

in.  Finally — the  sacredness  of  our  union  rises  into  an  awful- 
ness  truly  overwhelming,  when  we  meditate  upon  its  responsibilities 
and  everhisting  results.  ''^'"' '' ^oogie 
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!•  Awful  should  be  the  remembrance  to  every  minister  of  Christ, 
that  God  has  entrusted  his  truth,  upon  whose  right  administration  the 
salvation  of  man  depends,  to  his  care;  that  he  has  set  him  as  ''a 
watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel,"  and  has  made  the  everlasting 
welfare  of  those  who  dwell  therein,  dependent  upon  his  faithfulness; 
"for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account,  that 
they  may  do  it  with  joy  and  not  with  grief."*  And  how  dreadful  is 
that  warning  which  accompanies  his  commission:  "When  I  say  un- 
to the  wicked,  oh  wicked  roan,  thou  shalt  surely  die;  if  thou  dost 
not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  that  wicked  man  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity,  but  his  bhod  will  I  require  at  thy  hand^i 

Wo  therefore  to  me,  if  I  have  "beheld  the  enemy  whet  his  glitter- 
ing sword,"  and  have  not  "blown  the  trumpet"  Wo  to  me,  if  I 
have  yielded  the  truth  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  the  passion,  the 
prejudice,  the  fashion,  the  false  and  foolish  public  opinion  of  man. 
Wo  to  me,  if  I  have  been  deterred  from  warning  the  wicked  by  a 
dread  of  his  power,  or  fear  of  giving  bim  offence.  Wo  to  me,  if  I 
have  consulted  my  own  ease  and  safety,  instead  of  your  everlasting 
welfare  and  God's  glory.  Wo  and  shame  eternal,  for  I  go  down  to 
death  doubly  ruined  in  your  ruin,  sprinkling  my  garments  with  the 
blood  of  your  souls.  I  go  down  to  the  damnation  of  the  lost,  with 
God's  wrath  and  curse  upon  me,  as  of  one  found  faint  and  faithless, 
recreant  and  traitor  to  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

2.  Dream  not  either,  for  one  moment,  that  you  can  shake  off  the 
responsibilities  of  our  union,  or  evade  its  everlasting  consequences. 
I  pass  away  from  you,  but  the  words  which  I  have  spoken  in  my 
Master's  name  do  not  pass  away,  nor  return  unto  him  void;  they  ac- 
complish the  end  whereunto  they  have  been  sent,  proving  a  savor  oi 
life  unto  life  to  them  that  believe — of  death  unto  death  to  those  whc 
are  lost.  Sadly  before  me  rises  that  dread  tribunal  where  no  refuge 
of  lies  shall  avail  to  shield  us  from  the  just  punishment  which  awaits 
those  who  have  rejected  God's  salvation,  and  outraged  and  tramplec 
under  foot  God's  mercy.  There  shall  I  meet  you — there  behold  youi 
faces  again — not  to  bless,  and  encourage,  and  exhort  to  hope  and  joy 
but  a  swift  witness  against  you,  to  appal  and  condemn  you  forever;  foi 
though  I  cannot  and  dare  not  use  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  (for  ] 
am  bitterly  conscious  of  having  neglected  many  an  opportunity  of  do 
ing  good,  and  in  this  hour,  more  than  ever,  recognise  and  deplore  m) 
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own  unfaithfulness,)  yet  may  I  not  with  tnithf  and  without  presump- 
tion, appeal  to  you,  and  take  you  to  record  this  day?  Have  I  not 
shown  you  and  taught  you  publicly?  Have  I  not  gone,  year  after 
year,  to  your  homes  and  to  your  firesides,  and  "from  house  to  house,"^ 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God?  Have  I  not,  sometimes  at  least,  if 
not  "night  and  day  for  three  years,"  besought  you  "with  tears"  to 
repent?  O  that  I  had  done  it  more  faithfully,  more  plainly,  more  af- 
fectionately! You  cannot  mourn  over  my  remissness  more  bitterly 
than  I;  you  cannot  sorrow  as  I  sorrow  over  the  frailty  and  imperfec- 
tion which  may  have  hindered  my  usefulness  among  you;  but  "far  as 
human  frailty  would  allow,"  with  fear  and  trembling  I  say  it,  I  have 
warned  and  entreated,  saying  in  God's  name,  "Oh!  wicked  man, 
thou  shalt  surely  die!"  And  now,  wo  unto  you,  if  in  vain;  for  "it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  in  that  day  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  than  for 
you."* 

3.  But  there  is  one  eternal  result  of  our  union  over  which  I  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory — with  a  bliss  pure  and  unmin- 
gled — with  a  gratitude  fervent  and  full  of  gladness  do  I  look  upon 
many  in  this  sanctuary,  and  remember  some  who  have  gone  to  the 
joy  of  our  Lord,  who  have  been  given  to  me  here  as  the  seals  of  my 
ministry.  Who  shall  separate  you  from  my  soul?  what  chance  or 
change  shall  tear  you,  my  beloved,  trom  my  heart?  "For  though  ye 
have  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fath- 
ers; for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel." t 
YE  ARE  MINE.  Death  itself  shall  not  sever  the  tie  which  unites 
us,  and  through  eternity  shall  we  rejoice  over  the  providence  which 
brought  us  together.  Here  I  have  watched  your  indifference  turned 
into  attention — ^your  coldness  melt  away  in  tears  under  the  power  of 
God's  truth  and  Holy  Spirit.  I  have  gone  with  you  through  that 
dark  hour  when  you  struggled  under  the  consciousness  of  guilt  I 
have  watched  you  emerging  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 
I  have  sat  by  your  side  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  rejoiced  with  the 
angels  over  anodier  soul  turned  from  the  error  of  its  ways  unto  God! 
And  I  look  forward  now  with  hope  and  joy  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day;  for  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing?  Are 
not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming? 
For  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy. 

Permit  me  to  add  one  word  of  counsel  and  e^I^^^t^op^r^^ast 
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vhich  it  is  permitted  me  to  utter;  and  I  pray  you  to  hear  it  with  th 
kindness  and  attention  with  which  you  have  so  often  received  th 
word  of  God  at  my  mouth. 

1.  "Be  of  good  comfort"  Many  of  you,  in  your  partial  kindness 
have  represented  U>  me  the  danger  to  which  you  will  be  exposed 
when  deprived  of  a  Pastor,  and  left  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  ] 
18  a  situation  not  without  its  perils;  a  time  when,  as  the  Apostle  fearei 
of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  grievous  wolves  do  seek  to  enter  in,  tha 
they  may  harass  the  flock;  but  such  results  are  usually  occasioned  b; 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  duty.  Let  not  this  sanctuary  be  desert 
ed;  make  it  a  place  of  prayer;  make  it  a  place  where  ''you  all,  witi 
one  accord,'*  shall  be  met  together  often  to  wait  for  the  promisei 
blessing;  and  especially,  my  brethren  in  the  Eldership,  let  me  say 
that  solemn  responsibilities  devolve  upon  you:  "Take  heed  to  th( 
flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers."  An< 
while  I  counsel,  let  me  thank  you,  that  for  five  years  you  have  faith 
fully,  with  undivided  zeal  and  harmony,  strengthened,  encouraged 
and  assisted  me  in  my  ministrations,  by  your  presence,  your  influ 
ence,  your  counsels  and  your  prayers.  Above  all  things  else,  let  m( 
entreat  you  to  remember  and  believe  that  God's  church  is  built  up  h] 
no  man;  sound  of  axe  and  hammer  is  not  heard  upon  that  temple 
but  by  unseeq  hands,  and  by  invisible  powers,  is  the  spiritual  king 
dom  of  Christ  built  up;  angels  encamp  around  it;  Eternal  wisdon 
and  power  are  pledged  for  its  defence;  "the  shout  of  a  king  is  heart 
in  her  midst;"  and  to  her  alone  is  given  the  promise  of  His  presence 
whose  presence  is  peace,  and  whose  love  is  the  assurance  of  safetj 
and  salvation. 

2.  "Be  of  one  mind."  Each  church  is  a  sacred  portion  of  thai 
army  of  the  Lord^  enlisted  under  Christ's  banner,  and  sworn  to  de- 
fend his  cause,  which  goes  from  conquest  to  conquest  until  he  shall 
return,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign.  But  of  what  avail  will  you  be  in 
the  Lord's  battle,  if  the  weapons  of  your  warfare  are  employed  againsi 
each  other?  What  can  they  accomplish  against  the  common  enemy, 
who  expend  their  resources  and  employ  their  energies  for  mutual 
destruction?  Oh  my  brethren,  I  pray,  for  your  own  sakes — ^for  the 
honor  of  your  divine  Redeemer — stifle  all  tendency  to  distraction  and 
division,  and  let  no  "root  of  bitterness  springing  up  trouble  and  de- 
file you."*  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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3.  <*Be  faithful  unto  deatbv"  This  is  the  great  work  of  ow*  Utcs; 
by  faithfulness  to  the  vows  of  God  which  are  upon  us,  so  to  fight 
that  we  may  conquer — so  to  run  that  we  may  win  the  crown.  Men 
change  or  die-— systems  and  governments  are  altered — convulsion 
after  convulsion  shakes  the  nations — 

"Powers  depart, 
Possessions  vanish  and  opinions  change, 
And  passions  hold  a  flnctuating  seat; 
But  by  the  storms  of  cirenmstanoe  unshaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  change, 
Duty  exists." 
• 

And  each  hour  exists  with  a  more  impressive  appeal  to  us  for  its 
discharge,  since  each  hour  we  are  brought  nearer  to  the  bar  of  God, 
where  the  award  of  life  or  death  shall  be  rendered.  And  therefore 
knowing  ''it  is  high  time,  let  us  awake  out  of  sleep;  for  now  is  our 
salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed."  Doubt  not  either,  my 
people,  that  we  shall  meet  again;  often,  I  trust,  and  kindly  upon  the 
earth,  but  permanently  and  forever  in  that  house  of  many  mansions, 
whither  Christ  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us.  Narrow  is  the 
path  on  which  we  tread;  but  our  glorious  Leader  has  gone  before 
us.  Dark  and  stormy  are  the  waves  with  which  we  buffet;  but  He 
is  with  us,  who  can  say  with  authority  and  power,  "Peace,  be  still." 
Steep  by  steep,  height  by  height,  slowly,  painfully,  and  with  many 
tears,  yet  surely^  we  ascend,  until  the  summit  is  gained,  whence, 
"Hyperion  like,  we  shoot  our  glittering  shafts  of  war;"  and  where, 
the  clouds  beneath  us,  the  eternal  sun  above  us,  we  shall  exchange 
the  cross  for  the  crown — the  thorny  wreath  for  the  palm  of  victory — 
and  the  transient  sojourn  and  pilgrim  abode,  for  the  endless  rest  and 
changeless  blessedness  of  our  Father's  home.  Farewell — "I  com- 
mend you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to 
build  you  up  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which 
are  sanctified." 
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My  dear  touno  Brethren: 

In  my  last  address,  your  attention  was  called  to  the  duties 
of  the  minister  of  the  gospel  as  a  teacher;  it  is  now  invited 
to  his  duty  as  a  man  consecrated  to  prayer.  When  the 
apostles  declined  the  task  of  superintending  any  longer  the 
daily  ministration  to  the  poor,  and  directed  the  appointment 
of  others  to  attend  to  this  business,  they  said,  that  instead  of 
being  engaged  in  such  matters,  they  would  ^*  give  themselves 
continually  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word." 
Prom  this  it  is  evident,  that  they  regarded  prayer  as  a  part 
of  their  appropriate  work,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  just  as 
truly  as  preaching  the  word ;  and  a  part  no  less  important, 
to  which  they  would  no  less  give  themselves^  and  that  contiu' 
ually;  and  from  which  they  were  just  as  unwilling  to  be 
drawn  aside  by  the  interruptions  and  cares  that  would  una- 
voidably grow  out  of  their  attending  to  the  business  of  sup- 
plying the  necessities  of  the  poor.    In  that  division  of  labor 
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which  was  adopted  in  the  Christian  society  on  this  occasion, 
there  were  two  things  to  which  they  would  devote  themselves, 
as  obviously,  in  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  all,  their  proper 
official  business; — and  one  of  these  was  prayer. 

And  there  was  nothing  in  the  apostolic  office,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  ordinary  minister  of  the  gospel, 
which  made  prayer  any  more  the  duty  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  Every  Christian  should  be  a  man  of  prayer,  and 
if  he  is  not,  is  only  a  nominal,  not  a  real  Christian;  but 
prayer  is  here  brought  to  view  lis  a  special  official  duty,  and 
as  such  it  belongs  to  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  every  age 
as  well  as  to  the  apostles.  As  a  special  duty  it  grows  out  of 
their  office  as  ministers  of  religion,  and  particularly  as  minis- 
ters of  reconciliation,  who,  so  to  speak,  stand  between  God 
and  the  people,  charged  with  his  messages  and  overtures  to 
them,  and  with  their  Interests  with  God. 

This  duty  has  rested  upon  the  ministers  of  religion  under 
every  dispensation.  The  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  as  well 
as  the  priests,  were  intercessors ;  and  even  the  heathen  re- 
garded their  priests  in  the  same  light.  It  seems  to  be  an 
original  and  universal  sentiment  of  mankind,  that  all,  who 
are  put  in  trust  with  publio  interests  of  any  sort,  should  rep- 
resent those  interests  before  God.  Hence  many  ancient 
heathen  nations  held  their  princes  responsible  for  public 
calamities;  for  they  supposed,  that  had  they  been  familiar 
with  the  gods  as  men  of  piety  and  prayer,  those  evils  would 
have  been  prevented.  But  when  men  are  charged  with  the 
interests  of  souls, — when  their  great  work  is  the  promotion  of 
peace  between  sinful  men  and  their  offended  Maker,  even  the 
restoration  of  men  to  the  Divine  favor  and  blessings — how 
should  they  be  employed  in  bearing  these  interests  to  the 
throne  of  grace! 

It  is  the  express  will  of  Heaven  that  they  should  do  thk , 
and  God  has  repeatedly  testified  his  r^ard  to  the  prayers  of 
his  public  servants  as  such.  Thus  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
He  says  to  Abimelech  concerning  Abraham,  ^*  He  is  a  prophet, 
and  he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live;"  and  to  the 
friends  of  Job  He  says,  "  Go  to  my  servant  Job,  and  offer  for 
yourselves  a  burnt-offering,  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for 
you;  for  him  will  I  accept."  You  know  with  what  favor 
.Abraham  interceded  for  Sodom;  and  with  what  success 
Moses  interceded  for  the  Israelites  when  they  had  offended  in 
.  making  the  golden  calf,  and  afterwards  on  different  occasions. 
You  remember  too  the  examples  set  in  this  matter  by  Samuel, 
and  David,  and  Soloipon,  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  I^iel,  and 
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Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  others,  who  either  as  prophets,  or 
priests,  or  kings,  were  entrusted  with  the  religious  concerns 
of  Israel. 

Prayer  was  a  special  duty  of  the  old  testament  priesthood. 
They  were  not  only  to  teach  Jacob  God's  judgments,  and 
Israel  his  law,  but  were  also  ''  to  put  incense  before  Him." 
A  particular  form  of  prayer  was  prescribed  to  be  used  by 
them  in  blessiM  the  people :  "  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying  unto  them.  The  Lord  biess 
thee,  and  keep  thee ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee, 
and  be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace."  On  the  principle  that  they 
were  intercessors  for  the  people  with  God,  was  the  following 
injunction  laid  upon  them  by  the  prophet  Joel:  ''Let  the 
priests,  the  minbters  of  the  Lord,  weep  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,  and  let  them  say.  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord^ 
and  give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach."  Philo  gays:  "The 
law  required  that  the  high  priest  should  be  raised  above 
human  nature,  to  a  nearness  with  God;  that  being  placed,  as 
it  were,  in  a  middle  station  betwixt  God  and  man,  he  might 
supfJicate  God  in  behalf  of  man,  and  convey  to  men  the 
grace  that  is  bestowed  by  God."  This  language  is  true 
strictly  and  properly  only  of  our  new  testament  High  Priest, 
who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith;  yet  it  is  applica* 
ble  in  a  modified  sense  to  his  ministerial  representatives  on 
earth.  The  apostles  evidently  regarded  this  as  their  position 
and  duty,  when  they  resolved  to  give  themselves  exclusively 
to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word.  That  the  apostle  of 
the  gentiles  took  the  same  view  of  his  position  and  duty,  is 
evident  from  all  his  epistles,  in  which  he  assures  those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  that  ^  without  ceasing  he  made  mention  of 
them  m  his  prayers."  And  that  he  regarded  all  ministers  of 
the  gospel  as  occupying  the  same  position,  appears  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  commends  Epaphras  to  the  Golossians : 
«<Epaphras,  who  is  one  of  you,  a  servant  of  Christ,  saluteth 
you,  laboring  fervently  for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand 
perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God."  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  recognized  in  the  injunction  of  the  apostle  James:  ''Is 
any  sick  among  you?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  ih& 
Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  and  if  he  have 
committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him."  And  if  we  take 
Christ  as  the  great  pattern  of  ministers,  how  does  his  exam- 
ple enforce  upon  us  the  duty  of  prayen    Repeatedly  do  we 
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find  in  his  biography  such  notes  as  the  following:  "  He  was 
alone  praying*' — "  He  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray  " — " It 
came  to  pass  as  He  was  praying  " — and,  **  He  went  out  into  a 
mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God." 
There  are  many  considerations  whicn  urge  the  importance 
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ministry  is  dependent ^  from  first  to  last^  on  Crod^  and  prayer 
is  the  means  of  obtaining  his  blessing.  **  All  things,'*  saith 
the  apostle,  "are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation.** **  We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God;  who 
also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  new  testament ;  not 
of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit ;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
Spirit  giveth  life.**  "  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered ;  but 
God  gave  the  increase.'*  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power;  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.**  **  Except  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  thev  labor  in  vain  that  build  it;  except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchmen  waketh  but  in  vain.'*  Such 
declarations  as  these  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  our 
minds,  nor  too  vividly  and  constantly  present  to  them.  They 
all  teach  our  absolute  dependence  in  our  ministry,  on  God,  in 
respect  of  grace,  gifts,  preparation,  performance,  and  success. 
Unless  the  Spirit  of  God  come  to  our  help,  our  hearts  will  be 
cold  and  destitute  of  interest  in  our  work,  our  minds  will  be 
dull  and  spiritless  in  study,  we  shall  fail  in  our  preparation, 
we  shall  lack  **  unction,**  and  our  whole  labor  will  be  fruitless. 
Now  prayer  is  the  means  of  obtaining  this  aid  of  the  Spirit 
Christ  has  given  many  precious  promises  of  his  presence  and 
of  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit;  but  in  regard  to  all  that  He 
has  promised.  He  will  be  "inquired  of"  by  us,  that  He  may 
do  it  unto  us:  and  He  encourages  us  to  make  application: — 
"Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name.  He  will 
give  it  you ; — ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be 
full."  Having  offered  his  perfect  sacrifice  for  sins,  He  has 
taken  his  seat,  clothed  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  henceforth  expecting  till  His  ene- 
mies be  made  his  footstool;  and  is  ready  to  bestow  on  his 
ministering  servants  all  that  aid  which  they  need  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  work.  The  apostles  felt  this — they  felt  their 
dependence,  and  they  had  a  confidence  in  the  eflScacy,  as  well 
as  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  prayer.  Hence  you  find 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  most  threatening  dangers,  unap- 
palled,  lifting  up  their  voice  with  one  accord,  saying,  "  And 
now.  Lord,  behold  their  threatenings ;  and  grant  unto  thy 
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servants,  that  with  all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word,  by 
stretching  forth  thine  hand  to  heal,  and  that  signs  and  won- 
ders may  be  done  by  the  name  of  thy  Holy  Child,  Jesus.*' 
The  result  showed  that  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced, 
nor  their  prayer  in  vain: — "And  when  they  had  prayed,  the 
place  was  shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together ;  and 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the 
word  of  God  with  boldness.**  And  it  was  with  a  similar  feel- 
ing of  dependence,  and  a  like  confidence  in  prayer,  that  the 
apostle  Paul  solicited  the  brethren  to  whom  he  wrote,  to 
"  strive  together  with  him  in  their  prayers  to  God  for  him," 
and  to  supplicate,  in  his  behalf,  "  that  utterance  might  be  given 
him,  that  he  might  open  his  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known 
the  mystery  of  the  gospel ;  that  he  might  speak  as  he  ought 
to  speak;  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  might  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified.** 

Second,  Prayer  is  an  indispensable  means  of  keepiTig  us 
mindful  of  certain  great  truths^  which  must  be  habitually 
realized^  tn  order  to  the  proper  and  successful  discharge  ^ 
ministerial  duty.  Such  as,  that  we  are  laborers  together  with 
God ;  that  the  object  of  our  ministry  is  the  salvation  of  souls 
— both  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  building  up  of 
believers  in  their  most  holy  faith  unto  life  eternal ;  that  this  is 
an  object  of  surpassing  importance ;  that  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  (rod  is  the  only  appointed  and  succeMol  means  of 
effecting  this  object ;  that  we  are  dependent  on  God  in  our 
whole  ministry,  and  if  we  rely  on  Him  and  are  faithful,  are 
authorized  to  expect  his  assistance  and  blessing ;  and  that  we 
are  most  strictly  and  solemnly  accountable  to  Gtjd  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  our  duties,  and  therefore  it  behooves  us 
to  labor  that,  wnether  present  or  absent,  we  may  be  accepted 
of  Him.  These  are  great  truths  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  on  the  realization  of  them  will  depend  everything  }•**- 
diligent  and  faithful  preparation,  pertinency  of  matter,  point, 
spirituality,  earnestness,  zeal,  vigilance,  promptitude  in  em- 
bracing opportunities,  that  tireless  energy  and  enterprise  which 
will  render  us  **  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  forti- 
tude, patience,  equanimity,  meekness,  and  perseverance,  under 
the  manifold  trials  and  discouragements  incident  to  our  work. 
But  without  prayer,  these  truths,  so  practically  important  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  will  not  be  realized.  Just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  realized  will  we  be  driven  to  prayer ; 
and  just  as  we  abound  in  prayer  will  they  be  solemnly  felt. 
That  it  is  so,  we  need  not  delay  to  prove ; — it  is  obvious  to 
every  mind,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  so. 
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No  mmifter  can  spread  bis  case  before  the  Lord«  in  all  his 
wants,  trials,  sorrows,  sins  and  mercies,  without  being  more 
deepiy  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  relations,  obligations,  de- 
pendence and  accountability  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  and 
no  one  can  neglect  thus  to  spread  his  case  before  the  Lord, 
aad  retain  a  sense  of  these  things;  and  no  one  can  be  desti- 
tute of  a  sense  of  these  things,  and  at  the  siune  time  have  the 
spirit,  or  do  the  work,  of  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Pruyer  likewise  serves  to  keep  before  the  mind  of  a  minuter 
the  (ictyai  comdiiion  ^  his  pastoral  chargSf  and  the  moral  wants 
of  the  community  in  which  he  is  coiled  to  labor.  In  order  to 
be  a  profitaUe  minister,  a  man  must  look  into  the  state  of  his 
flock,  and  know  its  condition,  and  be  deeply  sensible  of  its 
wuits ;  and  this  knowledge  should  extend  to  every  fiunily  and 
mdividual  of  his  pastorai  charge:  nay,  as  iar  as  practicable, 
it  should  embrace  the  whole  community  within  his  pastoral 
bounds,  and  he  should  look  abroad  over  the  state  of  the  church 
and  of  the  world  at  large,  and  have  his  mind  filled  with  the 
view,  and  his  heart  burdened  with  the  moral  wants  which  that 
view  presents  to  the  mind.  Without  this  he  cannot  be  a  zeal- 
ous, spirited,  wise  and  seasonable  preacher ;  be  cannot  be  a 
workman  approved  unto  God,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth ;  much  less  can  he  be  ready  for  every  good  work,  and 
make  full  proof  of  his  ministry  in  the  countless  services,  stated 
imd  occasional,  which  as  a  pastor  he  should  render. 

Now  there  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  give  a  minbter 
a  deep  and  heartfelt  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  those 
whose  spiritual  interests  he  is  appointed  to  seiTe,  and  awaken 
in  him  a  corresponding  zeal  and  devotedness  to  his  work,  as 
the  practice  of  giving  himself  unto  prayer  : — daily  laving  be- 
fore Grod  an  account  of  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
bath  made  him  overseer;  spreading  before  Him  the  wants  of 
all  those  who  are  committed  to  his  spiritual  care ;  confessing 
and  lamenting  their  sins,  their  neglects  and  backslidings;  es- 
pecially deploring  prevalent  and  ensnaring  evils,  and  calling 
IMvine  attention  to  what  is  difficult  to  be  reached  or  control- 
ed ;  pleading  with  God  to  interpose  and  giant  repentance  and 
pardon,  to  remember  mercy  in  the  midst  of  deserved  wrath, 
and  to  revive  his  work ;  to  awaken  the  careless,  alarm  the  se- 
cure, convert  the  impenitent,  guide  and  sanctify  believers, 
reclaim  the  backsliding,  support  the  weak  and  tempted,  and 
comfort  the  afflicted  and  feeble-minded.  And  he  should  thus 
spread  the  case  of  the  people  before  the  Lord,  not  in  general 
terms,  but  with  special  reference  to  individual  cases,  particu- 
larly such  as  are  aiarked.     The  great  apostle  in  his  prayers 
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seeoGMf  to  have  remembered  by  namet  not  only  the  numerous 
churches,  the  care  oi  ^vhich  rested  upon  hina,  but  also  individ- 
uals. To  the  PhUippians  he  writes,  '^  I  thank  my  God  on  every 
rememberance  of  you,  always  in  every  prayer  of  mine,  for 
you  all,  makii:^  request ;"  and  he  probably  might  have  written 
in  similar  language  to  every  other  church,  as  in  &ot  he  did  to 
many.  The  particular  adaptation  of  the  recorded  prayers  of 
the  apostle  to  the  condition  of  each  church,  shows,  that  in 
his  prayers  he  was  wont  to  lay  the  state  of  each  particular 
church  before  the  Lord;  and  we  should  rem^nber  tilat  he  had 
^*  the  care  of  all  the  churches,"  He  also  remembered  individ- 
uals at  the  throne  of  grace^  not  merely  those  immediately  con- 
nected with  him,  as  his  beloved  Timothy,  whom  '^  without 
ceasing  he  remembered  in  his  prayers  night  and  day;"  but 
others,  as  Philemon,  with  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
any  very  special  connection,  but  to  whom  be  writes  that  he 
«made  motion  of  him  always  in  his  prayers." 

Now  no  man  can  be  in  the  practice  of  giving  himself  unto 
prayer  as  a  part  of  his  ministerial  work,  without  being  impelU 
ed  to  lay  the  state  of  his  people  before  the  Lord ;  and  this  will 
impress  upon  his  mind  a  sense  of  their  condition  and  wants, 
and  of  his  duty  to  them ;  and  he  will  go  forth  to  his  work, 
whether  it  be  in  the  privacy  of  his  study  or  in  his  actual  labors 
among  the  people,  with  "  his  work  before  him,"  and  with  the 
consciousness  that  God  is  with  him ;  and  thus  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  preach  Christ  earnestly,  laboriously  and  seasonably, 
**  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom ; 
that  he  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Another  consideration  showing  the  importance  of  thb  duty, 
is,  that  no  minister  can  neglect  it  and  be  a  living  Christian  ; 
much  less  taaintain  that  high  order  of  piety  which  is  indispen* 
sable  to  a  successful  ministry.  No  man  can  be  a  true  Chris- 
tian and  live  without  prayer;  and  no  minister  can  be  a  living, 
growing  Christian  who  does  not  ^'t^  himself  unto  prayer. 
As  surely  as  man  is  a  child  of  God,  will  he  be  fed  instinctively 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  will  naturally  cast  himself  in  all 
his  relations,  duties,  interests  and  wants  upon  God ;  in  like 
manner,  so  surely  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  a  child  of  God, 
will  he  be  led,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  cast  himself,  in  all  his  pecu- 
liar relations,  duties,  interests  and  necessities,  upon  GkKl  and 
upon  his  Lord  and  Master*  **  Behold  he  prayeth  " — was  point- 
ed out  as  an  infallible  index  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  a  true 
convert ;  and,  be/tM  he  prayeth — that  is,  he  giveth  himself  unto 
prayer — may  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  evidence  that  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  himself  a  converted  man* 
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Once  more:  prayer  being  the  means  of  securing  the  l)Iess- 
ing  of  God  upon  our  labors, — that  blessing  without  which  all 
our  labors  will  be  In  vain  and  worse  than  in  vain, — no  minister 
can  neglect  it  toithout  becoming  guilty  of  the  btood  of  souls. 
The  talent  of  the  prayerless  minister  must  rust,  and  he  will 
be  far  less  qualified,  than  he  might  have  been,  to  win  souls  to 
Christ :  and  for  all  that  is  lost  through  this  lack  of  qualification 
he  is  accountable.     He  will  also  be  heartless  and  unadapted 
in  his  preparations  and  his  labors :  and  for  all  that  is  lost  on 
this  score,  he  is  accountable.    And  then  by  his  prayerlessness 
he  faib  to  secure  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  instructions 
which  he  does  give,  and  upon  the  labors  which  he  does  per- 
form :  and  for  this  too  he  is  accountable.     He  stands  charge- 
able with  the  ruin  of  every  soul  which  his  prayers,  if  be  had 
been  a  praying  man,  might  have  saved ;  and  with  all  the 
lukewarmness,  barrenness  and  backsliding  in  the  church,  and 
all  the  vices  and  crimes  in  the  community,  which  the  prayers 
of  a  pious  minister  might  have  prevented  or  removed.    **  The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much" — 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  fervent  prayers  of 
a  godly  ministry :  **  He  is  a  prophet^  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  live."     The  guilt  of  a  backsliding  church,  and 
a  gospel-hardened  community,  may  be  such,  that  the  most 
earnest  prayers  of  the  most  devoted  men  will  not  be  answered 
otherwise  than  by  being  "  returned  into  their  own  bosom;" — 
a  case  for  which  the  Saviour,  in  order  to  keep  his  feithful  ser- 
vants in  evil  times  from  desponding,  made  provision.    "  If  the 
house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it,  but  if  it  be  not 
worthy,  let  your  peace  return  to  you;" — ^yet  it  is  an  observa- 
ble fact,  that  even  humble  abilities  with  prayer  are  often  made 
instrumental  of  good ;  while  the  most  splendid  endowments 
without  prayer,  become  an  encumbrance  in  the  church.    A 
prayerless  minister  is  a  nuisance,  for  he  stands  in  the  road  of 
a  better  man.     Prayer  recognizes  a  principle  which  Gk>d  loves 
to  sustain, /Aa/  the  treasure  is  committed  to  earthen  vessels, 
that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  Ood  and  not  of  men. 
(Jod  will  be  glorified  in  man's  dependence ;  and  will  withhold 
his  blessing  where  that  dependence  is  not  acknowledged.     The 
minister,  therefore,  who  neglects  prayer,  takes  the  most  effect- 
ual method  to  deprive  the  gospel  of  success,  and  steeps  himself 
in  the  fearful  guilt  of  making  that,  which  was  ordained  to  Hfe, 
the  instrument  of  death. 

In  contemplating  prayer  as  a  special  duty  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel — as  a  part  of  their  official  work — there  are  many 
things  which   might  be  specified  as  subject  matter  of  their 
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prayer.  They  should  pray  for  all  necessary  gifts  and  qualifi- 
cations; for  direction  as  to  their  field  of  labor;  for  favorable 
opportunities  to  preach  Christ  both  publicly  and  in  private ; 
for  wisdom  to  improve  these ;  for  guidance  in  selecting  sub- 
jects, and  aid  in  study  and  preparation ;  for  assistance  in  the 
actual  work  of  imparting  instruction ;  and  for  the  blessing  of 
Grod  to  accompany  their  labors  to  all  in  general,  both  saints 
and  sinners,  and  to  individuals,  families  and  particular  classes 
of  individuals.  But  the  minister  must  not,  in  his  care  of  the 
church  and  in  his  solicitude  for  the  success  of  the  gospel,  forget 
his  own  soul.  If  his  solicitude  and  care  be  of  the  right  stamp, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  this ; — nay,  he  will  begin  with  him- 
self He  will  be  filled  with  grateful  admiration  of  the  grace 
of  God  to  his  own  soul,  in  reconciling  him  to  himself  and 
putting  him  Into  the  ministry,  and  for  any  tokens  of  the  Di- 
vine presence  which  he  may  have  enjoyed.  His  own  sins  and 
short-comings  will  burden  his  heart  until  they  are  confessed 
and  forgiven.  He  will  deplore  his  own  lack  in  ^race,  and 
will  fervently  supplicate  larger  measures  of  faith  and  love  and 
teal,  and  entreat  for  more  light  and  assurance,  for  a  livelier 
sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  of  the 
preciousness  of  Christ  and  the  excellency  of  the  gospel.  Paul 
strove,  and  doubtless  prayed,  against  indwelling  sin,  'Mest  that 
by  any  means,  when  he  had  preached  to  others,  he  himself 
should  be  a  castaway."  Even  he  felt  the  burden  of  an  indwell- 
ing nrinciple  of  evil,  which  prevented  him  from  doing  good 
and  hurried  him  into  sin — the  perverse  and  insidious  workings 
of  a  law  in  his  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind 
and  bringing  him  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  was 
In  his  members ; — insomuch  as  to  wring  from  him  the  bitter 
cry,  **  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  I "  And  we  find  him  breathing  out  the 
desires  of  his  soul  in  the  following  strain  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Philippians;  and  we  may  well  imagine,  how  he  who  thus  writes 
to  his  friends,  would  address  his  Gk)d : — "  Yea  doubtless,  and  1 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things ;  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteous- 
ness, which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith 
of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith ;  that  I 
may  know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  confoimable  unto  his 
death ;  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead."    The  command  of  Jesus  to  hb  ministers  is. 
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watch  and  prav,  that  ye  eilter  not  into  temptation/'  And 
we  are  enjoined  to  take  heed  to  ourselves^  as  well  as  to  our 
doctrine  and  to  the  flock  of  God. 

And  along  with  other  things  we  need  to  guard  against  temjh 
tat  ion  to  neglect  prayer:  such  as  aiise  from  pressure  of  study^ 
multiplicity  of  labor,  worldly  cares,  lassitude  and  exhaustion; 
and  above  all,  against  spiritual  declension,  axid  besetting  sin, 
which  are  deadly  foes  to  prayer.  In  study,  nothing  is  lost, 
but  much  Is  gamed,  by  the  due  performance  of  this  duty. 
This  remark  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  experience;  thou- 
sands can  attest  its  truth.  Prayer  also  will  render  labor  easy, 
and  it  will  enable  the  mind  to  diread  its  way  through  the  dark 
mazes  of  a  labyrinth  of  cares  and  perplexities.  It  will  also 
ease  the  burdens  of  life,  and  revive  the  energies  of  exhausted 
nature,  while  it  is  likewise  the  surest  antidote  to  spiritual 
declension  and  besetting  sin. 

My  dear  young  brethren,  let  it  be  impressed  on  your  minds, 
that  prayer  is  the  life  and  soul  of  that  work  to  which  you 
aspire.  Without  it  all  your  talents  and  attainments,  your 
study,  your  preaching,  your  zeal,  your  industry  and  your  most 
toilsome  efforts — all — will  be  in  vain ;  and  the  labors  of  your 
profession  an  irksome  task ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  prayer 
will  greatly  stimulate  and  strengthen  all  your  faculties,  sancti- 
fy and  prosper  your  studies,  bring  down  the  blessing  of  God  on 
your  labors,  and  make  the  work  of  the  ministry  your  delight. 

All  who  have  been  eminent  in  the  church  of  God  were 
men  of  prayer,  and  those  who  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  great  achievements  in  any  department  of  the  church, 
were  also  distinguished  for  their  abounding  in  prayer,  and  for 
the  importance  which  they  attached  to  it.  Need  I  cite  you  to 
Augustin,  and  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Owen,  and  Bunyan, 
and  Rutherford,  and  Newton,  and  Martyn  ? — You  are  familiar 
with  the  favorite  maxim  of  the  great  German  reformer,  to  pray 
well  is  to  study  well.  He  was  also  wont  to  remark,  ^^that 
three  things  make  a  divine — prayer,  temptation  and  study.'* 
But  you  are  referred  to  far  higher  authorities,  to  still  nobler 
examples — those  of  Christ  and  his  great  apostle.  Study  and 
imitate  them.  Be  ye  followers  of  Christ  in  this  thing.  And 
you  would  do  well  to  mark  those  passages  in  the  epistles  of 
raul,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  prayers  for  the  churches,  and 
for  individuals,  and  ponder  them  well:  they  will  be  useful  not 
only  to  stimulate  you  to  the  duty,  but  to  guide  you  in  it. 
What  fervor,  what  spirituality,  what  fullness,  what  pertinency, 
what  love  to  souls,  what  zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  what  famil- 
iarity with  God,  what  confidence  in  the  grace  of  Christ,  what 
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complete  absorption  of  the  whole  man,  in  all  his  faculties  and 
energies,  in  the  work  of  the  gospel!  What  a  model!  "I 
thank  my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you:  always  in 
every  prayer  of  mine  for  you  all,  making  request  vvith  joy, 
for  your  fellowship  in  the  gospel,  from  the  first  day  until  now. 
For  God  is  my  record,  how  greatly  I  long  after  you  all  in 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love 
may  abound  yet  more  and  more,  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judg- 
ment, that  ye  may  approve  things  that  are  excellent;  that  you 
may  be  sincere  and  without  offense  till  the  day  of  Christ;  being 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ, 
unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God."  "  For  this  cause,  I  bow  my 
knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  that  he  would 
grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be  strength- 
ened with  might,  by  his  Spirit,  in  the  inner  man ;  that  Christ 
may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  $  that  ye,  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  and 
to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye 
might  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God." 

Brethren,  let  your  motto  be,  Ora  et  labora — Pray  and 
labor.  Begin  now.  Defer  not  till  you  enter  the  mmlstry,  as 
a  more  convenient  season  to  hegjm  the  pmetice.  Form  the 
habit  now.  It  will  shed  a  blessed  influence  over  your  preseot 
studies ;  and  then,  when  these  are  finished,  you  will  be  pre- 
pared to  "give  yourselves  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of 
the  word." 
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